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PREFACE. 





! Tuts book is strictly a manual for students, and éverything has 
been sacrificed to the one object of making if thoroughly useful in 
| this way. | 
The author has long been engaged in educational pursuits in 
India, and has had considerable experience of the requirements of 
| the Indian Universities; and he has aimed chiefly at producing 
such a manual as might be sufficient for those who are preparing 
tor these University Examinations. Even for others, however, it 
| may be found useful, as containing a carefully digested epitome 
of the subject. 

‘The difficulty of bringing so wide a subject withm convenient 
lrmits has been very great ; hence the author has felt tt necessary, 
in general, to omit anecd$tes and details of sieges and battles, and ~ 
| to say what he had to say in the fewest possible words. 
| It 1s to be hoped that those who use this text-book will be 

induced to read for themselves the very excellent works in which 
hi. ‘most everything connected with Indian history is to be found. 
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The chief of these are indicated below. The writer has made use.< ‘ 
of them freely ; w while Le has tried to go to the very sources © 
information where he could do so. The literature. connected with, 


the history of British India is exceedingly: copious and valuable. 
Among the sources of British Indian’ history must be men- 
“tioned tne following :— a: 
(1.) The various “ Records of Government, ” issued regularly | 
by the Supreme and Local Governments in India. 
Those published by the Bombay Government, are 
singularly useful. The reports of the e Pan} ab Admini. 


-gtration are invaluable. | 


— 


—6. ) The “ Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuds” 
relating to India and Neighbouring Countries,” com- 
piled by Mr. C. U. Aitchison, with introductory 
remarks, is a most useful work. a 


(3.) The files of the Friend of India—the famous Serampore 
newspaper—for the last twenty years afford. complete 
and most trustworthy data, not only for current 
events, but for almost every portion of Indian history. 
They abound in able monographs. a, 


(4.) The volumes of the Calcutta Review, though unequal in 
merit, and uncertain in tone, are nevertheless a mine 
of information. Some of the most eminent men in 
India have been among the contributors to that 
valuable work. a 7 


al 


Oy Fretve volumes of “ Annals of Indian Administration © 
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have been published at Serampore by Dr, G. Smith. 
These are of much practical utility. 





(6.) The following are standard works, to which the writer 
; acknowledges his great obligation’ They should be 
| | read by every one who wishes tq understand Indiarr 


| history :— - 
- ' . v 
1, Wheeler's History ofindia . . «3 In connection with 
| 2. Mrs. Spier's Life in Ancient India . ¥ ch, t. of this’ text-book, 


Republished as Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and 
Medimval India: a most useful book. 


3. Eiphinstone’g History of India: Edited by 
Mr. Cowell 


4. Brige’s Muhammedan Power in India Ch. ii, iil, iv. 
(Ferishta) . . . : 

&. Keene’s Mogul: Empire ; 

6. Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas . Chev. 

¢. Murray's History of British India . + Ch, vi. 

8. Thornion’s British Empire in India 

?. Auber’s Rise of British Power in India . renee 
: 10. Malleson’s French in India Ch. Vil ville ix. x, 
li. Orme’s Hindistan . : . , 
| 12. Cunningham’s History of the Stikhs . - Ch, xi. 
13. Wilks’ Myaér_ re eee ©) <1 2 


@) The books mentioned under are also of great value :— 


Malcolm’s Central India. 

- Tod’s Rajastan, — 

. Kaye’s Life of Metcalfe, 

- Metcalfe’s Despatches. 

- Maicolm’s Life of Clive, 

. Gloig’s Life of Hastings. 

- Kaye’s Life of Malcotn. 
Martinegn’s British Ryle in India. 
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9. Hamilton’s Gazetteer. 


10. Marshman’s History of India. hs he 
11. Hunter’s Annals off§ural Beng4l and Orissa. ' or, 
12. Meadows Tuylor’s Manual of Indian History. oo 


The three ak I had not seen till after the publication of ‘the 


first edition of this text-book. Sty 
The list might be greatly extended; but these are books) 


which every real student should pee: vig ki will introduce the — 
reader to others. 3 | 
No pains have been spared to make the indexes, ahon yr Pe., 


complete. 
The author will be thankful to receive any hintsfrory iia 

who use this manual, in order that in a future edition it may,be 

more thoroughly adapted to its purpose. 7 








OorTAcAMUND, SoutH INDIA, 
October 5, 1869. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD EDITION. - ae 

| 

Tre whole work has been thoroughly revised, and some additionab,.| 

sections have been added. The author acknowledges his obliga- | 

tions to many judicious and kindly critics, to whose suggestions 
this volume?owes several important alterations. 


BANGALORE, 
January 1879. 
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ermous preached in St. Stephen’s Church, Ootacamund. 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN HISTORY ;._ 
With Geogrephical Notes, Genealogical Tables, Examination Qnestions, and 
-- Chronological, Biographical, Geographical, and General Indexes, for the 
use of Colleges and private-Studenta.. With 16 maps. Square Svo., cloth, 
pp. viii. and 526, mo _ a 
{un the work before us, the Rev. Dr. Pope, already favourably known * y his Tamil 
Handbook, supplies a long-felt desideratum. With the exception of Morris’s History of . 
India, a small volume published at Madras, we Know of no other treatise of Indian 
history adapted for educational and practical purposes. Mr. Pope’a Text-book, laid out on a 
more comprehensive scale than the latter, with well-drawn mapa and numerous tables, 


will therefore prove very useful for schools in India, The arrangement of the work is 
remark~" .e for perspicuity and clearnesa, . —_ ee 
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INTRODUCTION. 





T 1.—POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF INDIA. |_ _ 


INTRO. §1,2..b 


Our subject is India, and more especially | Boundaries. 
o- INDIA. 
er this name is included the mmense tract from 
war, and the Suleiman and Hala mountains, on the 
to the banks of the Salwin and the island of 
yore on the §.E.; and from the Himalayan cham 
N., to Cape Comorin, or (including Ceylon) to 
‘, Head in the South. : 
s is a vast and varied field. 


3. The accompanying sketch-map should be care- 

r studied and copied. 

will be well to observe the following particulars :— 

.) The latitude of Singapore, 1°15’ N.: nearly ov | Singapore. 
guator. Longitude, 104° i. 

J.) The latitude of Pe shiwar,the British frontier can- | Peshawar. 
ment on the N.W., 33°57 N. Longitude, 71°40’ E. 

3.) The latitude of Dondra Head, the most southerly | Dondra Mead. 
2 of Ceylon, 5° 56'N. Longitude, 80° 30’ E. 
4.) The latitude of Cape Comorin, the most southerly | Cape Comerin. 
e of the Peninsula of India, 8°4' N. Longitude, 
30’ i vi 
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-Governmcat, 


: Extent of India. 


INTRO. § 3-7. 
é 
Population, 


Grand divisions 
of India, 


Political divi- 
sions of British 
India, | 


The Bengal 
Presidency. 
I 


The supreme 
Government, 
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INTRODUCTION. 





The Bengal Presidency. 


§ 3. India extends about 1,900 miles fre 
south, and 1,500 miles from east to west, a 


11,500,000 square miles. ? 


From Karachi in Sind to the eastern borders of Assam is , 


§ 4, Its population is about 187 millions ; 
trom 600 to a syuare.mile in Bengal, to 10 1 
the hill districts. 


§ 5. Inghisgvast territory we must disting 
I. The British dominions strictly so called ; 
II. Provinces under British protection, and 
less dependent upon Britain; = 


- " 


III. Indepexdent States, in alliance with Gree 


jand acknowledging her as the paramount pow 


IV. A few small spots belonging to other 


| powers. 


It will be useful to the student to have a 
account of the political divisions of the count 


approaching its history. 


§ 6, The British dominions in India are div 
Presidencies, Vice-presidencies, and provinc 
Commissioners. ‘There are three Presidencies. 


§ ‘7. (1.) The Bencit Presipency. (See mi 


this Calcutta is the capital, and here the Vice 


Governor-General, whose authority is supreme ‘ 
India, resides. The Governor-General’s leg 
council makes laws for all India in general, and 
but Madras, Bombay, and Bengal in detail. 
Every act of the subordinate councils must | 


firmed by the Governor-General. _ 


The home 


The Secretary of State for India can advis 


|Majesty to veto any act of the Governor-Ge. 


|Council. The Secretary of State for India, wi 
| council of ifteet members, is thus supreme. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF BRITISH INDIA. 
a 


= 


Sub-livisions of Bengal. 


I $ 8, In this Presidency, 
(1.) Benead. itself has been under a Léteutenang- | Bengal. 


Governor since 1858, 


(Bahar) and Bengal proper, Orissa and Assdmn. 
Ihe number of divisions here is eleven, and of dis. . - 


. tricts fifty-six, 





ey eee 





INTRO, § 8. 


——is 





His control extends over Bihdr | Comp. ch. x, 


§ 145. 


The following is a table of the sub- divisions of the 
Bengal territory. (See map.) 





I, 
BUAGULPOR 
(Boglipair). 





Bunuryhw. 


Camicone. 


Cann LOK. 


(Ch. vy. § 56.) 


Y. 
Dacca. 


| 
-| 


SSeS 


DIVISIONS. | DistRicts, 





1 Bhagulpir. 
2 Monghyr. 
3 Purneah(Pirnia), 


Santil Pergun- | 


4. 

nahs. 
® Banecoora. 
6 Beerbhim. 
7 Burdwan, 
8 Higii. 
9 Howrah. 
10 Midnanpir. 
11 Noakhally. 
12 Chittagong, 
13 Tipperah. 


14 The Chittagong | ! 


Hiil Fracte, 

15 Balasér. 

16 Cattack, 

17 Putri (Pooree), 

18 Backergunj. 

[9 Dacca. 

20 Furridpiir. 

“l Mymensing, 

22 Sylhet, 

23 Cachar. 

24 Jessdrp, 

25 Nuddea. 

26 The 24 Pergun- 
natin. 

27 The City of Cal- 
cutta. 


a 








DIVISIONS. 
: 28 
| 29 
VIL 30 
PATNA, ; 3l 
3? 
oo 
G4 
35 
VIL. | a7 
RAJSHABT, 38 
39 
| 40 
1 
2 
3 
TX. A 
ASSAM. dD 
|| 6 
Ly 
X, f 8 
CHOTA. 9 
NAGPOR. | 10 
{(Chuttia.) il 
12 
XI. 13 
CoocH 14 
Binag. 15 
_ 16 


Diéreicrs. 
G@ya (G (Gaya). 
Chumpérun, 
Patna, 
Saran. 
shikhabad, 
Tirhit, 
Rungptir. 
Bovra,. 
Dinajptr. 
Malda. 
Murshedabad. 
Raéjshahi. 
Pubna. 
Durrung. 
Nowgong. 
Seebsigar, 
Kimritip. 
Lukhimpir. 
Cossyah : and J yn- 
tia Hills. 
Naga Hills. 
Hazaribagh, 
Lohardugga, 
Manabhim, —~ 
Singbhim. 
Western Duirs. 
Darjeeling. 
Gowalpara. 
Garrow Hills, 
Cooch Bahar, 


4 INTRODUCTION. 


—— > 
INTRO. § 8, 9. The North-Western Provinces, 


as 


Population. | The total population of this province 18 above 


40,000,000. It is considerably larger than France: 
being more than two hundred thousand square miles 


in area. 
~ Sikhim. Sikhim is independent. Darjiling (a favourite sani- 
tarium) was purchased in 1835. On the south-west 
Comp. chy, {frontier are twenty-one Mehals, or small districts, and 


the Cattack tributary Mehals now number nineteen. 
[These mostly came under England in 1803. 
Orissatributary | These latter are--- 
States, 


L. Angul. 8, Dhenkanal. 15, Nayagark. 
2, Athyarh. 9. Hindol. 16, Pal Lahara. 
3, Athmallik, 10, Keunjhar. 17. Ranpur, 
4. Banka. 11. Khanudpara. 18. Talcher, and 
5. Baraoba, 12. Morbhanj. 19. Tigaria, 
6, Bod. 1g. Narsinhpur, 
7. Daspalla. 14. Nilgirxi. 
Cossyah and Connected with Assam are the Cossyah and Jynitia 
Jyntia. hill territories, in which are many semi-independent 
chiefs; and the Garrow country, with which we have 
httle intercourse. 

The flourishing tea-plantations of Assam have attracted an immense body 
of immigrants, chiefly from Lower Bengal, the highlands of Beerbhim, and 
the Santal country generally. 

| Munnipter. The state of Munnipir pays no tribute. 


Cooch Bahar, Cooch Bahar, in 1772, became tributary, paying half 
its revenues to the British, in return for the expulsion 

: of the Butias. | 

' Tipperah, Here is independent Tipperah, which was never sub- 

jected by the Moguls, and is perfectly independent. 





North-West § 9, (2.) The Norra-Wesr Provinces are also 


Provinces, under a Ineutenant-Governor (since 1834); ita capital 1s 
ALLAHABAD. 
Extent, This territory extends, as seen in the map, along the 


banks of the Jamnah and Ganges, including Alldhabad, 
Agra, and Bendres, the heart of the ancient Hindistan. 
Delhi has now been put under the Panjib Govern- 
ment. 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF BRITISH INDIA. |g « 
: . * 
North-West Provinces. ‘he Panjab, INTRO. § 9, 10. 





ee 


It contains thirty-six districts, under seven Commis- | Districts. 


! gioners. 


| 
4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
t 


Here are the Rajas of Gurhwél and shahpira. (Ch. x. §°74.} 
There are also here nineteen Hill States, to whose | Hill States, 
rulers the right of adoption has been conceded by the! | 


_, Paramount power. (§ 24.) 


The following is the table of the sub-divisicns of the 
North-West Provinces :— | 











DIvIsrons. ! Districts. Divisrows. | Distkicts. 
ee 
Il Mirat.* oe | 19 Allahabad.* 
2 Aligbar. - 20 Khinpir.* 
I, ' 8 Seharunpir, * < IV. 21 Futtebpir, 
Minar. | 4 Muzaffir Nagar. | AntAndpan. 22 Banda. 
| 5 Boolundshohur’ . f+ , 23 Hummeerpt. 
| 6 Déra Dain. ORT Dn 24 Jounpir. 
| 7 Bareilly.* 25 Bendres.* 
| 8 Bijndr. 26 Gorakhpiar,# 
JI. | 9 Moradibad.* ¥. 27 Busti. 
ROHILKHAND. 10 Budaon. BENAREs, ‘| 28 Azimehar. 
| 11 Shahjehanpir. 29 Mirzipir.* 
12 Terai. 80 Ghazipir. 
13 Agra,# VI $1 Jhinsi. 
14 Muttra.* Juin ; 32 Jaloun. 
III. (Mat’hura). ANSIs 33 Lullutpitir. 
AGRA - | 15 Furruckabad.* 34 Kuméon,. 
(or AcRan). [j 16 Mynupirt. VII. ' 3a Garhwal. 
I 17 Etawah, KumaAon. 36 Ajmir (Rajpi- 
| 18 Eiah. tana). 


If 


The places marked * are the great citieg, 





The population of this great territory is about! Population, 
30,000,000. It is nearly equal in area to Great Britain, 


§ 10. (.) The Pawrsis is under a Lieutenant. ! the Panjab, 
Governor, and is divided into thirty-two districts, | [Map, p. 384] 


' under ten Commissioners. (Comp. ch.’xi. § 46.) 


—-™ 











6 INTPODUCTION. 
INTRO. § 10. The Panjab. 
There are six Cis-Satlaj. States, to whose rulers. the 
right of adoption has been given. (§ 24.) Sold. 
Kashmir and the Trans-Sattaj] States may be here 
mentioned. 
Kashmir, The treaty of Umritsir, 16th March 1846, put Golib | 
: Sing in pessession of Kashmir (ch. x1. § 34), between 
- thé Indus and the Ravi. The Maha:aja died in 1857, 
Sikh protected [and his son, Rumbir Sing, succeeded. The mght of 
states. adoption has been granted to him. 
There are also the: Rajas of Kapurthala, Mandi, 
Chamba, and Sukhét, and the Sirdérs Shamshir Sing 
Sindhanwala, and Te] Sing, who are included in the list 
in § 24, 
Bhawalpir. The Khan of Bhawvalptir is protected by the terms of 
a treaty made in 1838. " He receives a ‘pension for his 
lgervices in 1849. (Ch. x1. § 35.) ~ 
(Comp. ch, xi. The following is a list of the sub- divisions of the 
» &.) Panjab territory :— 
DIVISIONS. DISTRICTS. DIVISIONS. | Districts. 
I 1 Delhi. | 19 Rawal Pindit. 
D ecu. 2 Gurgion. . 20 Jhilam., 
8 KuarnalL RAWAL veal. 21 Guiarit. 
4 Hissar. 22 Shahpir 
a. Iss we 3) Rohlak. 23 Miltan.- 
6 Sirsa. VIIL 24 Jhung. 
| TIT. 7 Umbala. MULTAN, 25 Montgomery. 
Unndra. 8 Lidiana. 26 Muzafirghar. 
9 Simla. 27 Déra Ismacl 
10 Jullindhur. IX. Khan. 
| Jt cINDIICR 11 Hnushiarpir. DERAJAT. 28 Déra Ghazi Khan. 
(JCLINDAR). 12 Kangra. 29 Bannu. : 
r $A eas a {|S eae 
HE * A ONY, 
Unnitsix. 15 Gurdasptr. PESHAWAR, 32 Hazara. 
VI: 16 Lahdér, 
LAnéE 17 Ferdz-pir. | 
. 18 Gujaranwila. 
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_. Oudh. The Central India Agency. : INTRO, § 11,32, 


SEE 








a | 
The population of this territory is nearly 15,000,000. | | 

It is: about the size of Italy. 

§ 11. (4) Oupa ws entrusted to a Chief Commissioner, | Ovdh. 

under whom are four Commissioners, with twelve dis- a 

tricts, (See map.) 


— ar, 


DIvistoxs. DIstRICTs. DIvVIsions. DISTRICTS. 
—_____, | 
I 1 Lucknow. tt 7 Baraitch, 
: 2 Oonac. waa te} Fyzabad. 
LUCKNOW. 3 Durridbad. HyzaBap. 9 Gonda. 
U 4. Sitar, 10 Sultanpir. 
or ' & Hurduti. T¥. | LL Pertabghar (Pra- 
KUYRABAD. |; & Mabundi. BaIswaARA. } tapghar). 
12 Roy Bareilly. 








The population is 8,500,000. It 1s about equal in 
extent to Holland and Belgium together, 


§ 12, 6.) The Cenrrat Ivor, or Inpér, AGENCY. | Contre] India 
Here are no less than seventy-one states. Agency. 
This large district includes Malwah, Bandelkhand, 
and other districts between the Chambal and the 
Jamnah. The principal tributary States of Central 
India are six in number :—Gwaliar, Indor, Bhopal, | six states. 
Dhar, Déwas, and Jowra. 
The agent to the Governor-General m Central India| Governor-cene. 
resides at Indér. This is the capital of the Mahdrdja | "Ss agent and 
Holkir, (Comp. ch. v. § 160.) Connected with this| dinates, 
are Déwas and Bagli. He has besides seven agencies 
‘ uniter him. These are :— 

1. The political agent at Gwaliar. This is the capital | sindia’s domi. 
of the Maharaja Sindia. (Comp. ch. v. § 161.) DIORS. 

2. The political agent of Bhopal. (Ch. -v. § 96.}/ Bhépal. 
This is+e capital of the Rani of Bhopal. Connected 
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INTRO, § 12,18. 


(Ch, x, § 102.} 


Bhil Agency. 


—_ 


Agency. 


' Western Mal. 


wel. 


Gina, 


Bandélkhand, 


(Comp. eh. x, 
§ VU.) 


Opium, 


Central 
Provinces, 


Ll 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The Central India Agency. 


with this are the petty districts of Rajghar, Narsinghir, 
Kilchipir,’ Kurwat, Muxudanghar, Muhammadchar, 
Patharea, Baséda, and Larawat. . 

3. The Bhil agent and political assistant. Under 
him are Dhar, Jhabbia, Ali Rajptr, and Jobutt. (Ch. v. 

165. 

A, Phe Deptity Bhil agent. Under him are Manpur 
(a British Pergunnah), Burwani, and other smaller 
districts. 

5. The political agent of Western Malwah. He 
superintends Jowra, Rutlam, Sita-mhow, Silléna, and 
Jhalra Patan. 

6. The political agent of Gina. Under him are 
Ragtighur, Ghurra, Parone (or Narwar), Omri, Bhad- 
owra, Dunioda, and Sirsi. 

The pelitical agent of Bandélkhand. These states 
are thirty-five in number, and include Réwa, Oorcha, 
Duttia, Sumptur, Punna, Churkari, Chatterpir, and 
Adjyghur. - 

Opium is one of the great products of Malwah, The 
revenue from this was 21,660,600 rupces in 1868-69. 

Education, railways, and other products and means 
of civilisation, have effected slow but real changes in 
this whole district. 


§ 13. (6.) The Cenrrat Provinces. These include 
a great portion of the table-land of Central India. Here 
the Narbaddah, the Tapti, the Mahanadt, and several 
important tributaries of the Godavari, have their rise. 
Here was the kingdom of the Eastern Mahratias, 
founded by Raghuji Bhonslé I. (Ch. v. § 45-159.) 

It is about the size of the Madras Presidency, or as 
large as Great Britain and [reland together. 

It is divided, as shown in the following table, into 
four Commissionerships, in which are eighteen districts 
and fourteen Feudatory Chieftainships. 3 
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Bajpatana. Myadr. 





CoMMISSIONER- 








The population is a httle above 9,000,000. 

The chief feudatories are the Bustar Raja, the chief 
of a wild tribe of mountaincers, Kharond, and Makrdi. 

This province 1s called Gondwina, as being the resi- 
dence of the Gonds (or Khénds, who are nearly iden- 
tical), an ancient race, of simple habits, though some of 
their tnbes have been guilty of offering human sacri- 
fices. (Ch. x. § 188.) 

Kisptaina. This immense region stretches from 
23° to 20°, north latitude, and from 69° 30' to 78° LS’, 
east longitude, and contains an area of 128,000 square 
miles, witha population of about 10,000,000, Tt con- 
sists of twenty provinces, of which two, viz., Ajmir and 
Mairwarra, are British territories, while the other 
eighteen states are independent, under British protec- 
tion, with a political agent immediately under the 
Governor-General. (Comp. § 36.) 


§ 14, (7) Mysér (Maisir) is under a Chief Com- 


missioner, and though geographically within the limits | §1 


of the Madras Presidency, is directly subject to the 
Bengal Government. - 

In regard to military matters Mysér is under 
Madz... - 


- 
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INTRO. §19-14. 


SIPS. DIsTRIcTS. SHIPS. - DisTRICTS. 
| 1 N&gpiir. . 10 Hoshungabad. - 
I. | 2 Bundara. 7 1 Baitil. 
~Naepor. 3 Chanda. 12 Narsinghor, 
| 4 Warda. | NARBADDAH. 13 Chindwara. 
| § Jubbulpitir. 14 Nimar, ° 
II 6 Sagar. | ae 15 Raepir. 
"os # Dumoh. ! 16 Belaspiir. 
JUBBULEUR, 8 Sioni. | CHATISGHUR. 17 Sumbulpar. 
* Lt 9 Mundla. , (Rattanpar.) [| 19 Upper Goddvart. 





Rajpht 


These are under 
the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, § 9. - 


Mysor. Comp, 
Map, Chap. xii, 







a 


10 so INTRODUCTION. 


i I 


INTRO. § 15, 16. Birma. The-Madras Presidency. ee: 


ee a 5 
The following are the divisions of Mysér :— 


5 
| 
I. Nanpipeta, | 
DIvIsions. IE. ASHTAGRAM, 
- Ill. and NaGak. 


The population is nearly 4,000,000. (See ch. xi.) | 


Kirg. - _The district of Kére (Coorg) is under the Mysér Government. 
Its length is about 60 miles, and ita breadth about 40. It hes 
on the summit and slopes of the Western Ghats, on the sonih- 
east of Mysér. Its chief town is Markira, 

Hero the Kavéri rises. 

Coffee is cultivated with success in this district. 

The population is about 113,000; of whom 30,000 are of the 
Kodaga or ancient Kirg tribe. 


/*- 


: 
| 
| 
Birma, . §15. (8) The Brririsx Possessions tt BrrMa. 
Population 2,300,000. This comprises all the maritime 
| See Map. districts on the east side of the Bay of Bengal. They 
; consist of Arakdn, Pegu, and the Tenasserim provinces. 
| (Comp. ch. x. § 79, 140.) | 
| British Some The following is a table of the Commissionerships 
" and Divisions of British Birma:— “ 
| 
| 


re 


DIvIsioNs. DisrTRIczs. i - DIVISIONS. DisvRiers, 














1 Rangoos. i fl 6 Amherst, 
t P 2 Bassein. \ il. (i ¥ Tavoy- 
$ Myancnung. | TENASSERIM, it 8 Mergul. | 
4° Prome. 9 Shoaygheen. 


5 Tonga. ; 10 Akyab. 


| 


Pret. 





| Il. 
| ARAKAN. 
dE | 
The population is about 2,900,000, 
| | 
Madras Pre- § 16, (I1.) The Mapzas PregrpENncy. (See map.) 
Bideney. Population 26,500,000. . 
| 7 } 
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The Madras Presidency, } INTRO. $16, { 





This includes twenty Collectorates. Within its limits oe 
are the protected states of — . 
i.) Travancors. Population 1,000,000. (Comp. | protected 
ch. x. § 61.) * - _ | Sates. 
(u.) Cocur. . Population 300,000. (Ch. x. § 64.) 
Qu.) Vizianagaram and Jrvrtr. - These are both 
| in the Vizagapatam district. . 
Vimanagaram is under a Maharaja, Gajapata Raz. It 
contains eleven Talks, and a population of 570,000. 
Jeypir is in the hills, formmeg the Eastern Ghats. 
Here are found the Khénds, Kols, and Savars, (Ch. x. | Or, Handhs. 
§ 133.) Its population is about 400,000. 
(iv.) Pupuxéra. Population 60,000. 
The Raja is often called the Tondimin Raja. His 
estates have bedn guaranteed to him as a reward for 
services rendered by his ancestors during the wars in 
the Carnatic. 
_The following are the Collectorates of Mapnas. 
There is but one Commissionership :-— 


ae 





4 
. 
at ee 
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. DISTRICTS, Distuicts. 
1 Madras City. 12 South Arcot (Cuddalér), ) 
2 Ganjam (Chitterpore). 138 Tanjore. | 
3 Vizagapatam. lt Trichinopoly. : 
4 Godavari (Coconéda, Raja- [| 15 Madura. | 
mandri). 16 Tiunevelly (Palamcottah}. . 
‘6 Kishina (Masulipatam, Gunttir).| 17 Coimbatér. . 
6. Nellore. 18 Salem. ! 
"7 Cuddapa (Kadapa). 19 South Canara (Mangalore). . : 
| 8 Bellary (Balléré). 20 Malabar (Calicut, Cannanir, Telli- | 
_~ § Kurniil. chéri). 
‘10 Madras (Chingleput). 2| The Nilagiri Platean. (Undera 
li North Arcot (Chittar, Arcot). Commissioner.) (Qotacamund.) 
The area is a little more than that of Great Britain 
iin Ireland. ~ , ‘ 
OR Ee ee pe , 


IZ 
INTRO. §17, 18. 


French Settle- 

ments, 

Ch. vii. § 7; viii. 

8 $1. 

Ch. vii, $7; xi. 
Zo 


h. vii. +9 
(h. vii. 
53. 


The Bombay 
Presidency. 


Protected 

states, 

Ch. v, : 123, 
Ch. ¥. 8 47, 

Katch, 


Comp. ch. ¥, 
122, ; 


Gujarat. 


le ee ee. ini iio oer iota oon meer Sete bree i lh 


Kathrwar. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





The Bombay Presidency. 





§ 17, There are also the French settlements of—- 

G.) Pondicherry, on the Coromandel coast ; 

Gi.) Mahé, on the Malabar coast ; 

iii.) Kdricdl, on the Coromandel coast ; 

-(iv.) Chandernagér, on the Hugli; and 

(v.) Yandon (Yanam) on the Orissa coast, 6 miles 
from Coringa, on the Godavari. They have a total 
population of about 229,000. 


§ 18, (II1.) The Bomsay Presrpency. (See map.) 
This includes twenty-one Collectorates. Within its 
limits are, | 


G.) The Gaekwir of Baréda. Population 330,000. 
Gi.) The four Kolhaptr Rajas. Population 500,000. 
(ii.) The Rao of Katch. Population 500,000. | 


Nore.—Karcu is governed by a Réo .and chiefs whose tribe 
name is Jharejas. It came fully under the subsidiary system in 
1819. There has been great difficulty in repressing female in- 
fanticide there. The most populous town is Mandavi. 


(iv.) The petty states of Gujarit. Population 
400,000. 


Among these are— _ 
1. Pahinnpir, Radhanpir, and many petty states around. 


2. The Miht.Kanta, divided among many petty chiefs, of which 


the Raja of Edar and Ahmednagar is the chief. 
Its area is 4,000 aquare miles. 
3. The Réwa Kénta. Here is the Raja of Rajpipla. 


Lesser chiefs are those of Déoghar Baria, Mohan, Lunéwiara, — 


Sonéth, Balasinér, and others. 

“This beautiful province for hundreds of miles may vie with 
the finest parks in England, covered with verdure and the most 
Inxurious vegetation.” | 


(v.) The petty states of Kathiwar Population 
1,500,000. | 


Notrt.—A large ‘portion of the Kéthiwdr peninsula belongs to 
the Gaekwir of Baréda. Burthere are several chiefa who hola 
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- ‘(he Bombay Presidency. INTRO, §28; 19, 





their territories directly as feudatories of the British Gévern- 
ment. These aré the chiefs of — 


‘1. Jinaghar. 4. Porebunder. 
2. Nowanagar. 5. Wudwar; and 
3. Bhaonagar. 6. Rajkot. 


To the first three the right of adoption has been conceded. 
(§ 24.) : 


(vi.) The Satara Jagirs. (Ch. v. § 166.) ; 
| (vii) Sawant-Wadi. Population 120,000. Or, Wirt. 
(viu.) Southern Mahratta Jagirs. Population 
420,000. " | 
These are— 
Jamkanai. Nargund. | 
Kunwar. Sangli. 
Miraj. Savanir; and 
Mudhéil, | Shedbid. 


The following is a list of the Commissionerships and 
Collectorates of the Bombay Presipency. (See map.) 


sa 

















Divi- Divi- DIiyi- 

SIONS. DIsTRICTs, SIONS | DISTRICTS, | SIONS Districts, 
, . | Bombay Island. .. | 9 Pana. 17 Karachi (Westerly 
#4 [2 Ahmedabad. #5 | 10 Ahmednagar a Mouth of the Indua). 
wa | 3 Kaira. . 73% «| 11 Sholapar, a |18 Hyderabad (On the 
» & | 4 Panch Mshals, .y ; 12 Ratnagerry. x Falali Branch of the 

as » 3 Broach. Fim. | 13 Belgium, =Ea3s Indus). . 
nS | 6 Strat. Ee | 14 Dharwar. —.% | 19 Shikerpir (Very po-- 
gu |¥ Tanna. B4 | 15 North Canara. ao nlous). 
On |8 Whandésh, on | 16 Satara, a | 20 Frontier Upper Sind, 
a ; #1 Thurr and Parkur, 








The population is about 13,000,000. The area 
slightly exceeds that of the Madras Presidency. 
Here the chief languages are the Mordthi and the Gujardti, 


§ 19, There is also the Island of Goa, which, with a| portuguese 
smail tract of surrounding country, and the downs of | 4a. 
Die and Damdn, are the sole remainder of the vagt| Comp Ch. vi 
Portuguese dominion in the East. The population of 
| this feeble remnant of “Portuguese India” is about 
| 900,000. 
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IN'GRO. § 20-23, 


Berar. 

mee map of 
NWizims terri- 
tories, 


Straits Settle. 
meuts, 


Ceylon. 


Progress of 
British power, 


| INTR ODUCTION. 





Berar. Straite settlements. Ceylon. 





—§ 20,.Brriz is managed by the British Resident of 
Hyderibid for the Nizam. Cultivation is rapidly 
on the increase. 


DIVISIONS H. AgOua. 
" FIT. Mrxnur (Ms1KER). 


. ; J. Oomraworry (Ammavatt), 
IV. Woon, 


” Its population is one million and a half. (Comp. ch. 
mi. § 16 {13!.) 
It is a little larger than Denmark. 


Of this district, as of the whole territory of the Nizim, Hindtwtaini may 
almost be regarded as the Fernacular language, 


§ 21. There are besides these the “Straits ,Settle- 
ments,’ of which there are three—Singapore, Penang, 
and Malacca. These were tratisferred to the English 
Colonial Office in 1866; and with them the history of 
India is no further concerned. (Comp. ch. vi. § 18, 20; 
ch. x. § 82.) 


§ 29, Ceylon does not fall within our subject, being 
a British Crown colony, having no political connection 
with Peninsular India. A slight sketch of its history 
and geography will be found in § 37. . 

—§ 23, Chapters vii., viii, and ix. will show hew rapid 
and how wonderful im every way has been the attaimn- 
ment by Great Britain of this domijion?,¢* 

“We subjoin a table, giving the date of the acquisition 
of each portion of the Indian Emprre :— 


1 | Madras (with five miles round) 1689 | Ch. vii. § 6, 1. 


2 | Bombay 1669 | Given by Portugal to Charles IT. in 
1661. Ch. vii. § 6, q. 
3 | Fort-St. David ‘1691 | Ch. viik § 6. | 


4. | Calcutta and villages avonnd | 1696 ; Ch. vii. § 6, r. 


5 | The Twenty-four Pergunnahg | 1757 





From Mir Jaffir, Ch, ix. § 11, 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Acquisition of British Indian Territories. 


rere 


6 | Masulipatam and surrounding 
count ree 
, Burdwan, MidnAptr, and Chit. 
| bagong was 
8 | Bengal, Bahar, and Oriasa ... 
9 | The Five Norther Circirs ... 
10 | Chingleput (round Madras) ... 
11 | Guntir 


“1 


12 
13 
i4 


Baramahél (Salem) 
Dindizai 
Malabar 


Prt 
1 


Ee 


15 | Kanara, Coimbatér, Wynaad, 
and the Nilagiri Hilts . 
16 | Ceded districts of Hyderbad 
17 | Tanjér wane 
18 | Furruckébad : ot 
19 © Ceded Districts of Ondh —,.... 
20; T he Carnatic owes 
21 7 Kuttack : 
22 : Delhi, Agra, Bandélkhan 


“3 | Cessions from Nipgl 


24 | Pina and Tracta of Mahratta 

25 | Akan, &o, ves 

26 | Cachar ves 
| 

a? . Assim oat : 

28 | Kirg . was 

29 | Burin (the Daard) 


30) Kornal 





31 | The Cis-Satdaj States nen 
32 | Sind bes 
32 | The Jullindhur Dodb (Panjab) 
34 | The Pantab oes 
85 | Pegu be 
36 | Tula Rim’s Hill Districts of 
Cachir rat 

of | Berar aoa, 

| 38 | Nacpir aes 
39 | Jhansi vee 


ni 


1758 


1760 
176d. 
1764 
1765 
1788 


1792 
1792 
1792 


1799 
1800 


1800 
1801 
1801 
IBO1 
1803 
1803 
1815 


1818 
1824 
L882 | 


1832 
1839 
L344. 
1841 
1841 
1843 : 
1548 | 
1845 | 
1838 

1852 


1853 | 
1843 | 
L854, | 
1854 | 





B 
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INTHO. 828. 
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* 


From the Nizim, Ch. ix. § 14.3 


From Mir Kasim. Ch. ix. S16. . 
From Shah Alam IT. Ch. ix. § 28. 
From Shih Alam I1.- Ch. xii. § 16. 
from the Nuwab of the Carnatic. 
From the Nizim of Hyderabad. Ch. 


x. § 21. - 
From Tippt. Sir T. Munro, 
Do. Do. Ch. x. § 22. 
Do. Do. 


After Tippt’s fall. Ch. x. § 42; xii. 
56. 


The Nizim, for subsidiary force, Ch. 
ni. § L6, . 

By consent. Ch. x. § 44, 

Ch, x. § 32. 4 


Da, 
For debts. Ch. x. § 44. 
Conquest. Ch, v. § 134, 
Lord Lake’s conquests. Oh. vy. § 135. 


Ch. x. § 74, 


Ch. v. § 165. . 

Ch. v. § 79. 

Lapsed. Since famous for tea-plan- 
tations, 


‘ Lapsed, 


Ch. x. § 90. 
Taken in consequence of areressions. 
Treason in theNuwab, Ch.x § 112. 


Ch, x. § 125. 
Ch. xi. § 34, 
Ch. xi. § 44. 
Ch. x. § 140. 


Lapsed. 


Gh. iii § 16 (18). 


Ch. x7 § 144, | 
Oh. x,-§ 147. 
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INTRO. § 24. The Feuddtories of England: 
40 | Oudh aa. | 1856] Chix. § 150. . 
4] | Penang, Malacca, and ‘Sings- 
“pore w | B24 Transferred to the-Colonial Office i in 


1866. Ch. x. § 82. 


I 


a =— 


Feudatories. § 24, This slight. sketch of Indian Political Geo- 
eraphy would ‘not be complete without a more definite 
statement of the FEvubaToRins of England. (Comp. 





ch. x. § 187.) 
1} Adjyghur Raja nos Ban 0.1. Agency. §12; ch. 
| § 70 
2) Akulkot Raja | Mahratta. Ch, v. § 45 and 166. 
3 | Alipura Jaghirdar — .. | Bandélkhand, § 12, 
_ | Bansda Chief | Gujarat. , 
5 | Baoni Nuwaéb. ... | Bandélkhand. 
6 | Banswira Chief | R&éypitéina. § 36. 
7 | Bija Chict ... | Hill State. Panjab. 
8 | ‘Behri Chief a | Bandélkhand. § 12. 
9 | Behut Jaghirdar .. | Bandélkhand., § 12. 4 
10 | Bilasptr Chief (Kublér) ... | Between Satlaj and Jamna., Panjab. 
. 11 | Bendres Raja .. | Hind’. Ch. ix. § 86; m § 4, 11. 
12 | Beronda Raja .. | Bandélkhand. C.I. Agency. -§ 12. 
13 | Bagul Chief .» | Hill State In Panjab. 
14 | Bhopal Begum .. | Malbwah. C.L Agency. Ch. v. § 48, 163; 
x. § 102. 
15 | Bhéonagar Chief . ...| Bombay. Kattiwdir Peninsula. ,§ 18. 
16 | Bughat Chief | Hill State. Panjab. _ 
17 | Budji Chief (Bhujee) .. | Hill State. Panjab. 
18 | Bhartpir Maharaja ... | JAt Principality. § 36; ch. v. § 137; 
x. § 82 
19 | Bikanir Maharaja wa Raj patana. § 36. 
20 | Bijdwar Raja .. | Bandélkhand. § 12. 
21 | Bija Chief (Beejah) .» | HillState. Panjab. 
2? | Bindi Raja | Rajpitana. Ch. v. § 163. 
23 | Bulsun Chief .. | Hill State. Panjab. 
24} Banganpully Jaghirdar ... | Madras Presidency. Cuddapa. 
25 | Buasahir Chief - | HillState. Panjab. 
26 ) Bustar Rija w.| Nagpir. Central India. 


07-82 | Six Kalinjir Chobeya ~*~... Bandélkhand. § 12, 
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The Feudatories“of England. 


‘Kambay Nuwib aes 
Kashmir Mahiraja ‘sve 
Churkari Raja ave 
Chamba Chief ose 
Chatterpir Raja ane 
Cochin Raja tne 
Cooch Bihar Raja 

Sixteen Chiefs, Tributary Mo. 

hale 


Déwas Chief (Paar Raj a). 
Dhar Chief, Raja ao 
Dhami Chief we 
Dholapir Rina ( Géhud) 
Dhurwiji Chief (Jaghirdar) ... 
Déjana Nuwaéb 

Durkéti Chief (Thakdr) 
Dharamptr Chief tas 
Dangarpir Chief 

Duflékar of Jat 

Duttia Raja 

Edar Chick (Thakir) 
Furridkét Raja 


Gerouli Jaghirdar bes 


Gurhwal Raja 


Gaekwiair of Baréda ase 


Girihar Jaghirdar 

Holkir Maharaja 

Haideribad Nizam 

Jeisalmir Chief 

Jeypur Maharaja 

Jhind Raja 

Jhallawar Rana 

Jigni Jaghirdir 

Joobul Chief nas 
Jhnaghar Nuw4b ses 
Jédhptr Chief 


Jowra Nuwab _ 


Jussi Jaghirdar 

Karond Raja wae 
Keonthul Chief wes 
Kerowli Chief . 
Kishnagar Chief 

Khulsia Chief _. 


Bandélkhand. O.I. Agency. § 12. 
| Hindd. € 16; ch. x. 5 64. : 
K. Bengal. -— 





AZ 


INTERO.'§ Sh. 





Gujarat. | 
Sikh. Ch. x. § 7, ss 
Bandélkhend. C.F, Agency. § 12, 
Trans-Satlaj State. Panjab. § 10. 


Cuttack. | 

alwah. C.J. Agency. § 12.. 
Iweh. €.I. Agency. § 12. 

Hill State. Panjab. 

Jat. § 36; ch. v. § 137. 

Bandélkhand. § 12. — 

North-Western Provinces. 

Hill State. Panjab. 


l 
Delhi. 
Gujarat. 
§ 36. ‘ | 
| 
' 


Rajpitana. 

Mahratta. Ch. v. § 166. 

Bandélkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 
Gujarat. Mghi-Kanta. Bombay. § 18. 
Cis-Satiaj] State. Panjab. 
Bandélkhand. § 12. 

N. W. Himalayas. Faithful in the 


mutinies. Introd. § 9. 
Mahratta. § 18; ch. v. § 122, 89. 


| Bandélkhand. § 12. 


Mahratta. 
Muhammedan. 
Raijpiitina. § 36, 

Rajpitana. § 36; ch. x, §102; v. § 163. 
Cis-Satlaj State. Panjab. Oh, xi. § 9. 
Rajputéina. § 36. 
Bandeéelkhand. § 12. 
Hill States. Panjab. 


§ 12; ch. v. § 160, 75. 2 
Kattiwir. Gujarat. § 18. 


Ch. iii, 


Rajpitana. § 36; ch. x,§102; v. §163: 
Central India Agency, Malwa. 
Bandélkhand. § 12. 
Central Provinces. 


Hill States. Panjab. - 
Rajpitina. § 36. 
Rajputina. § 36. 


Cis-Satlaj State. Panjab. 








18 INTRODUCTION. 
INTRO. § 24. The Peutatories of England, 
83 i Keothapar Raja | Mahratta. § 18; ch. +. § 477 
90 | Koomharsein Chief | .{ Hill State. Fanjab. 
| 91 | Koonhiir Chief ww. | Hill State. Panjab. 
| 92 | Kota Unief .. | Rajpitina. § 36. 
93 | Kothar Chief «| Hill State. Panjab. 
_9t | Kothi Jaghirdir ° .. | Bandélkhand. § 12. 
95 | Kunnys Dhana Jaghirdér Bandélkhand. § 12. 
‘ Kapurtha'a Raja » ... | Sikh Perotecied. Trans-Satlaj. § 10. 
Katch Rao (Cutch) w. | Mahratta. § 18. 
98 |* Logassi Jaghirdir . | Bandélkhand. § 12. 
99 | Loharoo Nuwah .2 | North-Western Provinces. Delhi. 
100 | Makraéi Chicf Central Provinces. 
101 | Malleir-Kotla Nawab Cis-Satlaj State. Panjab. 
162 | Midhol Chief Bombay. Southern Mahratta, 
103 | Mandi Chief Trans-Satlaj. Panjab. § 10. 
104 | Mungat Chief .. | Hill State. Panjab. 
105 | Myhere Chicf | Bandéikhand. § 12, 
106 | Mylég Chief .. | Hill State. Panjab. 
107 | Mysore Maharaja Chapter xii. : 
108 | Nabha Raja Cis-Satlaj State. Panjib. Oh. xi. § 9. 
109 | Nagéde Chief (Oocheyra) ...| Bandéikhand. § 12. 
110 {| Nahun Chief (Sirmir) .. | Hill State. Panjab. 
111 | Nalaghar Chicf (Hindér) Hill State. Panjab. 
112 | Nambalkur of Phultun Mahratta. Ch. v, § 166, 
118 | Nowdnagar Chicf .. | Kiittiwar Peninsula. § 18. 
114 | Nyagdon Rebai Jaghirdir ...; Bandélkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12, 
115 | Oudiptir Maharaja (Méwar) Rajptitana. § 36; ch. x. §7102. 
116 | Pahari Chief .. | Bandélkhand. 
117 | Patowd?t Nuwab . | North-Western Provinces. Deihi. 
118 | Pablunpur Raja .. | Gujarat. Bombay. § 18. 
119 | Pudukoéta Chief .. | Hindd. Carnatic. Madras P. § 16. 
120 | Punna Raja | Bandélkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 
121 | Pant Prithi Nidhi ». | Mahratta. Ch. v. § 166. Bombay I. 
122 | Pant Suchéo (Pina Collte) ...| Mahratta. Ch. v. § 166. Bombay P, 
123 | Pratabghar Raja . | Rijputina. § 386. KR. Agency. 
124 | Five Potwurdhuns ww. | Mahratta. Ch. v. § 166. Bombay I. 
| 125 | Pattidla Maharaja Protected Sikh State between Jamua 
and Satlaj. Ch. x. § 8. 
126 | Radhanptir Nuwib . | Gujarat. Bombay Presidency. 
127 | Rajpipla Chief ... | Between Kaindéshand Gujarat. Bombay 
Presidency. § 18. 
| 128 } Ramdrig Chief «| Bombay. ) 
129 | Ramptr Nuwah .. | Rohilkhand. The descendant of the 


Rohillas. Ch. ix. § 26. 
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The Penudatory States. INTRO. § 24, 25. 
130 | Réwa Raja | Bandélkhand, § 12. 
131 | Sdwant-Wadt Chief 1 | Mahratta. Ch. vy. § 166. 
132 | Sirdhi Chief Rajpitana. § 36. 


133 | Shiliptra Raja (Intro. § 9) North-Western Provinces, a Rigoit ae- 
ascended from Suraj Mul, Ch, iii. § 20. 


13% | Sindia Maharaja 1 | Mahratta. Ch. v. § 46, 

135 | Sohawul Chief ... | Bandélkhand. § 12, 

136 | Sukhét Chief | North Bank of the Satlaj. Sikh. § 10. 
137 | Sucheen Nuwab | oan | Near Strat. Gujarit. 

1388 | Sundir Chief ... | Ceded Districts. Ch. x. § 40, 


139 | Sumptur Raja tae 
140 | Sirdir Shamshir, Sindhan- 
wala Sing ..,{ Sikh. Panjab. § 10, 
141 | Surika Chief ... | Bandélkhand. § 12, 
142 | Tehri Chief (Oorcha), and | 
Husht Bhya Jaghirdirs (4) | Bandélkhand. § 12, 
143 | Téj Sing ... | Sikh, Panjab. § i0, 


Bandelkhand. C.1. Agency. § 12. 


14+ | Tonk (Tank) Nuwab | Rajpiitana. § 86; ch. vy. § 153. 
145 ; Toree Chief vo] Ttdjputana. § 36; ch. v. § 153. 
146 | Travancore Maharaja ..| Hindd. § 16; ch. x, § 61. 

147 | Turoch Chief Hill State. Panjib. 


148 | Ulwar Chief (Machéri) ... | Bajpatana. § 36. 
nef 
§ 25, The following table exhibits twelve of the! Twelve ehict 


| states. 
chief Frupatory Starrs :— ' ates 





-_—— — 


SQUARE ANNUAL 








Mires, | FOPULAtrIoN. Incoun, 
1 Nizdm of Haidardbid . | 95,337 | 10,666,080 | £1,650,000 
2 Maharaja Sindia, of Gwabar oa | owe | 2,500,000 | 1,110,910 
3 Gaekwdar of Barédda was 4.399 1,710,404 600,000 
4, Mahirdja of Jeyptir . | 15,250 | 1,900,000} — 500,L00 
5 Mahidraja of Travancore nae 6,695 | 1,262,647 448,003 
6 Maharaja cof Kashmir | ws | 25,000 780,000 400,003 
7 Maharaja of Jédhpir a. | 30,672 | 1,783,600 880,000 
8 Mah&raja Holkar .. | 8,318} 576,000 | 330,000 
9 Maharaja of Pattiaila wee o,412 1,586,000 300,000 
10 Maharaja of Oudipdr » + L614 | 1,161,140 266,127 
11 Mahiraja of Bhartpar we 1,974 748,710 [°° 263,692 
12 Begum of Bhépal ves 6,764 ~663,656 240,000 
2 7 


— 


6,158,792 
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INTRA. § 26, 27, 


India, 
Further India. 
(Ch, x, § 79, 82.) 


Hither India, 


Himélayan 
rerion, § Su. 


Hill districts. 








INTRODUCTION. 
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India—Hither and Further. 





INTRODUCTION, 





PART IL—SKETCH OF THE GENERAL GEO. 
GRAPHY OF INDIA. 


§ 26, After this brief survey of the political relations 
of Great Britain to this country, we may proceed to a 
somewhat closer examination of the general geography | 
of India. 

(J.) Inp1a, in its widest acceptation, includes both 
the great peninsulas separated by the Bay of Bengal. 
It is divided into— 

(i.) Furtner Inpra, or India beyond the Ganges, 
consisting of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, ahd the 
islands of the great Indian Archipelago. 

(i.) Hrraer Inpra, or India within the Ganges: 
Hindistan, and the Dakhan. | 


§ 27, This latter territory is divided into— 

f1.] The Himdlayan region, occupying the slopes and 
valleys between the various ranges of those stiblime | 
mountains. - : 

Here are the districts of—(1) Assam, (2) Bhutan, 
(3) Sikhim, (4) Nepal, (5) Kumaén, (6) Gurhwal, (7) 
Sirmir, and (8) the famed valley of Kashmir. See 
sketch map, page 1.) — .. .. , 
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GENERAL GHOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 





North-Western India. 





Along the southern boundary of Nepal is the Ter4i or TariyAnt, 
a long narrow belt of low land, covered with jungle and very 
deadly. 


Among the hills and valleys of this region are found the aboriginal tribes 
of uncertain origin) called Bodo, Kocch, Dhimal, Gdro, Kachdri, Lepcha, 
hopa, Kirantt, and many others. 


§ 28. [2.] The great plain extending -from the 
Brahmaputra to the Indus, and’from the Himalaya 
mountains to the high tableland of the Southern penin- 
sula, This includes—(1) Bengal; (2) Bihar; (8) parts 
of Orissa ; (4) Oudh ; the ancient provinces of (5) Allah. 
ibad; (6) Agra; (7) Delhi; (8) the Panjab; and (9) 
part of Smd. 

This region is watered by the Brahmaputra, the 
Ganges, the Jamna, and the Indus, with their numerous 
and umportant tributaries. (See sketch map.) 


This was anciently divided into Hindéstén and Parb. 


the kings of Bengal were sometimes called Piérbias, 


§ 29, [8.] The desert between the Ardvalli hills and 


This belongs to the great plain, but differs from it in 
physical character, being for the most part barren. (See 


map). 


§ 30, [4.] The Dakhan or Southern Peninsula. This 
is a vast table-land, possessing an average elevation of 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. (Ch. iv.) 

Its northern border consists of the Vindhya chain 
(from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high), a tract of high country 
from the border of Gujarat to the Ganges, between the 
23d and 25th parallels of north latitude. 

There ig the Vindhya chain; at its base ffows the 


Nerbudda; south of it is the Sathpura range, and then 


INTRO, § 26-80, 


From Allahabad eastward was the Pérb or front land. Hencal_ 





Zi 





eel 


[Ch, x. § 181.) 


The zreat 
northern piain, 


Compare § 8, 9, 
10, 11, 


Rivers, § 84. 


The North- 
Western desert, 


the Indus, comprising portions of Rajpitina and Sind. | ¢ 3¢ 


The Dakban, 


Its boundaries, 


+ 


The fourfold 
boundary. 
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INTRO. § 31-3. 


Western Ghats. 


' ‘The Coasts on 


ee pee 


the west auc 
Cast. 


Northern 
Mirkars, 

(Ch. ii. § 16.) 
Carnatic, 
(wh, vil, vill, ) 


Western const, 
(Ch. v¥. vi. xii. 
i 5 G1.) T 


Wountaing, 


The Himiulayas. 


| (See sketch map.) 





INTRODUCTION. 
She Mountains -of Pniia. 


the Tapti, completing the “fourfold girdle round the 
waist of India.” 


§ 31, From the extremities of this transverse boun- 
dary two chins called the Western and Hastern Ghats 
run to the south, and join at the Nilagiri table-land (in 
north latitude 11°), whose highest peak is 8,760 fvet. 


| § 32, [5.| The lower land between the Eastern and 
Western Ghats, and the sea on either hand. This 
belongs to the Dakhan, but historically must be con- 
isidered apart from it. 

a. From the mouth of the Mah4anadi to the Krishna 
are the Northern Sirkdrs. 

b. The region between the Krishna, the Eastern 
Ghats, and the Ghats after their union at the Nilagiris 
to Cape Comorin, 1s the Carnatic, sometimes divided 
inte northern, central, and southern, The name is a 
mistake, a mere corruption of Kurnitaka (the Kanarese 
country), with which it has really no connection. 

e. The narrower district between the Western Ghats 
and the sea is divided into—(a) the Konkan, () Gaa, 
(c) Kanara, (d) Malabar, and (e) Travancore with 
Cochin. This is the region connected with the names 
of Sivaji, Albuquerque, Hyder, and Tippa. Its har- 
bours have been visited by ships from all the mercantile 
regions of the earth. 


Some slight notice of necessary recgraphical particulars is given as each 
district is mentioned in the history. 





§ 33. We may now take a separate survey of the 
i'mountams ef India. 
_ (L) The Himélaya range (=abode of snow), the 
‘escarpment of the plateau of Central Asia. This is the 
highest chain in the world. Northof Afghanistan it 1s | 


1 
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The Mountains of India. IN'TRO. § 33. 








ealled the Hindi Koosh. The northern is the Kailisa- 
range. The highest peaks are— 


(1.) Nanda Dévi in Kumaén , . 25,749 feet. | [These numbers 
(2.) Dhavala-Giri in Nipal . 26,861 ,, |saay 

(3.) Mount Everest, Nipal 31,000 ~ 7 
(4.) Kunchinganga __,, . .- 28,620 ,, 
(5.) Jumouri » Oe 25,000 ,, 
(6.) Chimalari 3 .- 23,944 ,, 


This chain has forty peaks exceeding Chimborazo in 
height (21,424 feet). 

(IL) The Vindhya mountains. These extend through 
Bihar, Allahabad, and Malwah, alone the north bank of 
the Nerbudda, to the neighbourhood of Broach. They 
nowhere exceed 6,000 feet in heicht. 

(I1T.) The Western Ghits, extending from the Taptt 
to Cape Comorin. (Comp. ch. v. § 4.) - 

The Bhér Ghat is the pass that leads from Bombay to Pina. The Great 
Indian Peninsula railway ascends this Ghat by an incline whose ascent is 
1,831 feat. 

howe Palni bills, near Madura, are an offshoot of 
these. - 

(IV.) The Eastern Ghéis extend, but not continuously, 
from Orissa to the Nilagiri plateau, where they join t 
Western Ghats. One of the highest peaks in Souther 
India 1s Dodda- betta (= bdig-hill), on the Nilagiris, whic 
is 8,760 feet high. | 


To the south of these, abont sixty miles distant, are the Ani- 
malli hilla (Anai-malai—Elephant hili), which are almost unex- 
plored. Here is a peak about 9,000 feet high. 

On the N.W., between the Nilagiris and Myaér, is the valley 
of Wynaad (Wainad), celebrated for its coffee plantations, 


(V.) The Sulaimin, with the Héla mountains, run 
from north to south, dividing India from Afghanistan 
and Belichistan: The highest peak, Takht-i-Sulaimdan, 
is 11,000 feet high. . 


é 










The Vindhyas, 


Western Ghats, 


(Parani.) 


Eastern Ghats, 


Suleiman and 
ala TOOuUn-~ 
tains. ° 
= Solomon's 
hrone. } | 


— 
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INTRO. § 34. 


The Sathpura 
Trance, 

(Ch. v. § 2.) 
Aravullis, 
(Comp. § 36.3 
Sewalik hilis, 


RAjmahal hits, 


The Garrows. 


The Shevaroya, 
(Siva-raya. } 


RIVER SY#TEmM, 


The Brahm. 
putra. 


The Ganges and 
ite tributaries, 


name of Mégna. Then, joining the Ganges, and man 


INTRODUCTION. 





The Rivers of Yudia, 


(VL) The Séthpuré hills divide the basins of the 


Nerbudda and the Taptt. 
They are called also the Injddri mountains. 
(VIT.) The Ardvalli mountains cross Rajpitana from 
south-west fo north-east. 
(VOL) The Sewéltk hills, a sub-Himdélayan range, 
between Sirlntr and Gurhwal. 
(IX.) The Réjmahdl hills are to the north of Mir- 
shedabad, at the bend of the Ganges, southward, 
dividing “the lofty plateau of Central India from the 
valley of the Ganges.” | 
(X.) The Garrows are to the east of the Brahma- 
putra, where it takes its great aouthern bend. 
(XI.} Near to Salem, in the Carnatic, are the Sheva- 
roy hills, the highest point being 5,000 feet. 


§ 34, The river system of India consists of the 
following :— 

1.) The Brahmaputra. This rises in Tibet, flows 
due east, under the name of the Tsanpu, skirting the 
Himalayas, then west, and south-west, and south, 
through Assam and Eastern Bengal; where, near 
Dacca, 1b 1s Joined by many streams, and takes the 


smaller rivers, it rushes with a mighty tide into the 
Bay of Bengal. : 
(2.) The Ganges and its tributaries. The various 
streams that form the Ganges, and its great branch, the 
Jamna, rise beyond the Himdlayas. These unite at 
Alldhdbdd, to which place steamers ascend. 


The Bhagirati and Alcananda, which rise in GurhwaAl, unite at 
Dévapraydiga, and form the Ganges. 


Tributaries of the Ganges :— , 


a. On the north:—1, the N, Bhagirati; 2, the Ram 
Ganga; J, the Tista; 4, the Giimti; 5, the Gogra; 6, 


{the Gunduk (or Sulagrémi); 7, the Kast. 








| 
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The Rivers of India, INTRO. § 84. 





The Raptt is a tributary of the Gégra. 

b. On the south :—~1, the Séne; 2, "the Heli; 3, the 
Damida; 4, the Kus, 

The Haat 3 is the name given to the 8. Bhagirati after 
it is increased by some smaller streams. 


o_o 


| Tributaries of the Jamna :-— The Jamra, cz 
| 
| 


Juma. 

“On the south :—1, the Chambal (§ 36); 2, the Sind; 

3, the Betwa: 4, the Kén; and 5, the Tons. 

The Banas is a tributary of the Chambal, as are the 
Parbati, the Kd Sind, and the Sipra. 

(3.) The Indus and its tributaries, The Indus rises | The Indus ana 
in Tibet in the Kaildsa, or northern range of the Hima-|** ™=nebes. 
layas, near the sources of the Satlaj, and not far from 
those of the Ganges. It flows north-west, skirting 
Kashmir; then enters the Panjab to the east of the 


oe ee ee re ee 


Mahaban peak; and so through Sind into the Arabian 
pea. 


Tribuiaries : — Tributaries of 
| the Indus, 
1, the Kabul. 
e 2, the Jhilam 
pid 
i (Hydaspes); ( which unite at Trimu Ghat ; 
| 2g | 3, the Chinab ® 
a (Acesines) ; which unite at Ahmedpir; | [Comp ch. xi] 
at = 
| 28 (Hy draotes) ; _ 
& fy | 5, the Bids All these join. 
@ (Hyphasis); > =Ghara,. 
cy 6, the Satlaq. 
| 


(4.) The Narbaddah (Narmada=softener) rises im The Narhaddah, 
Gondwana near the Sén, at Oomerkaniak, flows from [Nerbudda. 
i east to west, and forms a part of the great division | 

between Hindastin and the Dakhan. . 

: (5.) The Tépit mses in Gondvy-ina, and flows nearly | The Tapti. 


| 
: 
: 
4, the Ravi a 
| 
| 
| 


A RR 
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INTRO, § 34. The Rivers.of India. 
Northern east to the sea near Strat. The Northern Purna is its 
Perna. only tributary of importance. | 
The Mahanadi, (6.) The Mahdénadi (=great river) rises in Gondwana ; 


and after a winding course of 550 miles, flows, by many 
mouths, into the Bay of Bengal, near Kattack. 
Its only important tributary is the Tel. 
The Godévari. (7.) The Goddévari rises in the Western Ghats, at 
. |Trimbak near Nasik (about 53 miles from the Indsan 
Ocean), and runs across the peninsula, in a generally 
south-east direction, to Rajamandri and Coringa. 


Tributaries of Tis tributaries are :— 
the Godavari. . . A 
(Ch. v. § 2.) 1, the Wain-Ganga ; 4, the Pain-Ganga ; 
2, the Manjira ; 5, the Northern Warda; 


8, the Southern Pirna; | 6, and the Indravati. 
“Wain= Vana, an errow=the arrow Ganges.) 
| Norz.—The Didhna is a small tributary,.on which srands Aurnngabéd. 
The Kishtna. (8.) The Krishna [Kishina | rises at Mahdbaléshwar, 


black near Satird, and flows across the peninsula to near 
| Masulipatam. 
It is 800 miles long. | - 
Tributaries of Tis tributaries are :— 
the Krishua. 
(Ch. xii. §1.) On the north, On the south, 
1, the Bhima; 1, the Gutptrba ; t 
9, the Sina; 2, the Malapirba ; 
[Bh adra= exeel- 3, the Musi; (Haider- ; 3, the Tinga | = Tim- 
(Gh. ¥. 5 15) Abad is onit.)| 4,the Bhadra; - i bhadra. 
: 4, and the Nima. 5, the 8S. Warda, 
(Ch. v. § 2.) 6, and the Huger. 


Nore.—l. Bhima=territle. Jt rises about 40 miles N. of Pima, and passes 
within 15 miles of it. 
9 The Sina rises 20 miles W.N.W. from Ahmednagar, and falls into the 


Bhima. 
(Ch, v. § 2.) 3. There are two small rivers called the Mita and the Mala, at the juue- 
tion of which stands Pina. These streams after their union fall mito the 
Bhima. 
4. The Yéna rises near th. Krishna, and joins it near Satara. 
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(9.) 
north to Giti, then east; divides the Northern and 
Central Carnatic; and falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
near Nellér. 

(10.) The Pélér rises near the Pennar ; flows through 
Mys6r, and the Central Carnatic, past ‘Arcot into the 
sea, near Sadras. 

(11.) The Céwért (Chaberis) rises m Kurg, flows 
through Mysér, forms an island on which stands 
Seringapatam, divides Coimbatér from Salem; at 
Carur, turns east, forms the island of Srirangam, near 
Trichinopoly ; thence is divided into two branches, of 
which the northern is called the Colleroon, and falls 
into the sea .at Dévikéta; while the other splits imto 
many little streams, reaching the sea at Negapatam 
and Tranquebar. 

The Bhavani (Bowani), which mses im the Nilagiris, 
is one of the tributaries of the Caveri. The Moyar 
again is an affluent of the Bhavani. 


(12.) Lesser rivers are— 

(a.\ The Luni rises near Ajmir, and falls into the 
| Rann of Katch. This is a salt river. 

(b.) The Banas rises in the Aravull hills, and falls 
into the Rann of Katch. 

(c.) The Maz rises in Malwah, near Mandi, and falls 
into the Gulf of Cambay. 

(d.) The Vazgat rises in the Western Ghits, and 
flows past Madura into the Gulf of Manar near 
Ramnad. 

{e.) The Tambarapirni rises in the Western Ghats, 
and flows past Palamecottah. 

(f). The Pundr (or 8. Pennir) rises among the Nan- 
didrig hills, in Mysér, and flows into the sea at 
Cuddalér. 

(g.) The Gundigama, which rises in the ceded dis- 
triects, and divides the N 
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The Penndr rises near Nandidriig, in Mysér, ! The Ponnar. 


The Palar, 
=emriver, 


The Carver. 
Lidvért or 
Cauvery, } 


[Kollidaim. ] 
(Ch. xii, §1,) 


The Lini, 


The Bonas 


(eastern }. 


The Bai. 
(Ch. v. § 91.) 


The VYaigai. 


The Tambara- 
pirni, 


The Punar, 


The Gandi- 


. Carnatic from the N. Cirears. | 8% 
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f 

The Sabmurika, 
(Suvarnarekh4 
ccatreak of gold] 

- The Brahmani. 


The Byturnt. 
[or Baituunaj 


Raipitaina. 


imperial posses- 
Blons in Rajpd- 
tana, 


i (Ch. v. § 153.) 


| Mamrar= 


1 Sandy, 


Divisions of 
Rajpitaina, 
[ 
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(h.) The Sabmurtita rises in Bihar, and flows into the 
Bay of Bengal near Balasore. . 

(1.) The Brdhmanit (or Bahmini) flows into the Bay 
of Bengal near the Mahanadi. 

(j.) The Byturnt falls into the Bay of Bengal near 
Pt. Palmyras. 


§ 35. As certain parts of India will not come pro- 
minently and separately before us in the history, we 
give here a general sketch of their history and geo- 
graphy for reference. 

These are—(1) Sajpatina, (2) Ceylon, (3) The lesser 
islands on the Indian coast. 


§ 36. Réjpitana. (See Intro. T. § 13.) 
A. This 1mmense district is divided into twenty pro- 
vinces or states. 
Of these (1) Asmtr and (2) Marrwarra are imperial 
possessions. 
Eighteen are separate and independent states, under 
British protection, 
They are— | - 
I. Rajptit principalities ; 
Méwar or Oudipur, (Ch. 
il. § 6); 
. Jeypir ; 
. Marwar or Jodhpir ; 
. Bindi, (Ch. v. § 1386) ; 
. Bikanir ; 


‘9. Jeisalmir ; 

10. Ulwar (Machért or 
Méwiét). 

11, Siréhi; (In the &.W.) 

12. Dungarpur ; 

18. Banswara ; 


Dn 


Kota ; 14, Pratabghar ; 
. Kerowlt ; 15. and Jhallawar. 
. Kishnagar ; 


I. Jat principalities ; 
16. Bhartptr, (Ch. v. § | 17. and Dholapir or Géhud. 
187) ; (Ch. v. § 187.) 
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II. Muhammadan principality : 
18, Tonk (or Tank.) (Ch. v..§ 153.) 
Bindi, Kota, and Jhallawar form the old district of 


Haréoti. 

B. Rajpiitana is an irregular pentagon, bounded on 
the north and north-east by Bhawalpir, Mariina, Gur- 
gion, Muttra, and Agra; east by Sindia’s territory ; 
south by Holkar’s dominions,:the Mahi Kanta, the 
Rétwa Kanta,’ Palanpir, and Gujarat; and west by 
Sind. 

co. The hills are— 

(a) The Ardvalli chain, running from north-east to 
south-west, dividing the 37M 
This is the water-shed. ‘Phe highest peak is Mount 
Abu, which is 5,800 feet above the level of the sea. 
Here is an asylum for soldigrs’ children, founded by 
the late Sir Henry Lawrence’in 1854, when he was 
agent to the Governor-General in this province. In 
these hills the wild tribes of Bhils and Grassias, who 
live by plunder, have their home. 

(6.) There are also sandstone hills in various parts 
of Raypitana. On one of these stands Jédhpir. 

(c.) The Mokhundra range, the pass through which 
j was rendered memorable by Mozson’s retreat. (Ch. v. 
§ 137.) It is in Hardoti. 

pb. a. The river Chambal rises between Mandi and 
Mhow, enters R. at Hingluzghur, separates Bindi from 
Kota, and leaves Jeypair, Kerowli, and Dholapar on the 
west, while Sindia’s dominions skirt its eastern bank. 
ft falls into the Jamna. 

Jts tributaries are—the (1) Kali Sind (Ah4, Newaj), 
(2) Parbatti, (3) Banas (western). 

6. The Bamganga, with its tributary the Gambhir. 
This springs from the hills near Jeypfir, and flows 
through Bhartpir into the Jamna. - 

c. The Dhind rises in Jeypir. ~ 


ce into two portions. | §3 


, | | 
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Tonk, * 


To the N.E. of 
Maiwa, 


eee 
Boundaries, 
(These are the 
old names for 
two districta 
lying to the 8. 
of the Panjab.) 


Hills of Rajpt- 

tana, 

The Aravallis. 
a. 


Mount Abu, 


Mountain 
tribes, 


= Yuddhapir= 
City of war. 


The Mokhundrs 
Range. 


Chambal, 

(The Samdus of 
Arrian. } 

§ 34. 


Tributaries of 
the Chambal. 


The Dhind. 
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INTRO. §37. Rajitana. Ceylon. " 
metot. | dd. The Lin’. This is a salt river, issues from the 
Ajmir lake, and falls into the Rann of Katch. 
Lakes. nu. Splendid artificial lakes are foucd in this district: 


The finest are at RAjnagar, Sambhur, and Deybur. 

~— ¥, The districts to the west and north-west of the 
Aravulli hills are mostly desert, with a few interspersed 
fertile spots. “The eastern and central portions are 

* imore level, more fertile, and, consequently, more 
populous. ) 


Ceylon. § 3%, (2.) Crrton is a large island about 150 miles 

from Cape Comorin. | 

From Point Pedro (9° 46' north) to Dordra head 

(5° 56' north) is about 270 miles. Its average breadth 

is about 100 miles. The highest peak of rts inland 

- History of mountains is 600 feet. It was originally under various 

eye” chieftains, who were all subdued by the king of Candy ; 

(ERNE SA) Twas then conquered by the Dutch (4.p. 1603-1656) ; from 

whom it was taken by the English in 1796. The latter 

conquered the whole island m 1819. Its proper name 

is Singhdla, from whence Ceylon. Its Sanskrit name is 

‘| Dankd. The Arabs call 1t Serendid (—Singhala-dwipa). 

The ancient Romans knew it by the name of Tapro- 

bane (= Dwipa-Raévana, Ravana’s island). Ravana 

(ch. i. § 6) seems to have governed not only Ceylon, 

but a considerable portion of Southern India. The 

inhabitants of this island are Singhalese, who speak a 

dialect of Pdi allied to ancient Sanskrit; Tamuilans 

from the Continent; Indo-Portuguese, and English. 
(Ch.i.§11.) |The Singhalese are mostly Buddhists. 

Vijaya (Wijeya}, who led a colony of settlers from Magactha to Ceylon 


(perhaps) in the 6th century B.¢., ig said to have married the daughter of 
the Pandyan king of Madura. Ch, iv. § 5, 


ee ee 


ee 


Towns in | lis chief towns are Jafina, Colombo, Trincomalee, 
Ceylon. | Point-de-Galle, and Candy. It is a Crown colony. 
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§ 38, The other lesser islands, connected more or 
less with India, are-— 

A. The Andamans in the Bay of Bengal; of which 
there are two, the greater and the lesser Andaman. 
The inhabitants are very degraded, These islands are 
used now as a penal settlement. Port Blair is the chief 


settlement. Port Cornwallis is on the easi side of the 


Great Andaman, Barren Island is 50 miles east of the 
Great Andaman. 

B. The. Nicobér Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, are a 
group to the south of the former, whose mhabitants 
are very savage. A valuable species of cocoa-nut is 
brought from them. 

c. The Laccadives (=100,000 islets), in the Arabian 
Sea, about 75 mules from the coast of Malabar, were 
discovered by De Gama in his first voyage. The inha- 
bitants are Moplas. Coir (the cocoa-nut fibre) is 
exported from them to Cochin. These islands are now 
British territory ; they belonged to the Bibi of Can- 
nanur, and were annexed in 1808. 

D. The Maldives (= Malaya Islands), in the Arabian 
Sea, about 1,200 in number, divided into seventeen 
clusters called Attollons, are inhabited by Arab colo- 
nists, whose chief calls himself Sultan. These people 
speak Hindistani. 
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connected with 


The Andamana. 


Barrea Island. 


The Nieobars. 


The Laccadives. 


The Maldives. 
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PART III.—ARRANGEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. 


§ 39, The student of Indian history and geography 
may profitably begin by taking a general survey of the 
present political divisions and physical geography of 
the field which he is afterwards to examine more 
minutely. The introductory chapter enables him to 
do this. He will then notice— 


Firstiy, Wheat has been stated with regard to ancient 
indva. 


This includes all that demands our attent:on before 
the time of Mahmid of Ghazni, a.p. 1,000. 
i In this division of the subject must be considered— 

i, Hindt legends and traditions. To this. may be 
added all that can be gleaned from purely Hindi 
sources. 

ii, Information gatuered from Kuropean sources. 


The student will examine— 


| 
- INTRODUCTION, 


Seconpiy, Lhe history of India from the earliest ap- 
earanece of the Muhammadans therein, to the (so-' 
called) first (second) battle of Panipat, ap. 1526. 
This includes notices of— 
i. Mubammadans before the Ghaznivides. a,p. 711— 


977, 
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Contents of the. History. -INTRO. § 39. 


i. The Ghaznivides. a.p. 977-1152. 

“fii. The Lahér Muhammadans, and especially Mu-| chi 
hammad of Ghér, whose slaves founded the empire of 
which Delhi became the capital. 

iv..The Muhammadan power in Delhi, from Kutb- 
ud-din to Ibrahim Lédi, 


The next grand division is— 


Tuirpiy, The history of the Mogul Empire from a.v.| Ch. tit 
1526, the (first) battle of Pdnipat, to the death of the 
last Mogul Emperor, Muhammad Bahddar, a.v. 
1859. 


The student must consider— 


Fourtuty, The history of the Dakhan; and especially | Ch. iv. 
ihe rise, revolutions, sub-divisions, and struggles of 
the Muhammadan powers in the Dakhan, from A.v. 
1294, the invasion ef Alah-ud-din Khilji, to the pre- 
sent time. 
We come to— 


Firrauy, The history of the Mahratias, from the birth | cn. v. 
of Sinapi, A.D. 1627, to the present time. 
It will now be expedient to turn to— 
SixvTHLy, The Portuguese in the Hast, from ap. 1498, | cn. vi. 
when Wasco-de-Gama landed in Calicut, to the pre- 
sent time. 


Of lesser importance are— 


SEVENTHLY, The other Huropean Companies who strove | Ch. vii. 
to obtain @ share in the Hastern trade, to ap. 1744. 


: 

| 

This prepares us for-— | 

KicaTuuiy, The rivalries and wars of the French and | Ch, viii 
English Bast India Companies, terminated by the 


surrender of Pondicherry to the English, a.p. 1761. 
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INTRODUCTION. | 
a CN 4 
General hints for students. 
ee 
The student must then turn to— 





Nintuxy, The foundation of British power in Bengill, 
the events of 1765, and the interval to the appotnt- 
ment of the first Governor-General. 


This leads to— 


TENTHLY, The Governors-General of British India, from 
Warren Hastings, 1774, to the present time. 


A separate chapter must be given to— 
ELEVENTHLY, The history of the Panjab ; 
And to— 
Tweirrauy, The history of Mysér. 


be directed to four points -— 


C1.) Hisroricar racrs, which must be distinctly mastered, and 
the student must acenstom himself to re-state them in his own 


Notge.—In these twelve chapters the student’s attention will 
language. Compare the Chronological Index. 


(2.) PERsoxs. The studont must not pass over any person of 
historical importance, without obtaining a fair view of his entire 
history. Here the Biographical index will afford help. 


(3.) Praces. These must be looked for on the map, and the 
foot-notes studied. The Geographical index muat be referred to. 


thoroughly known till it is inseparably connected in the mind 


| 
i 
(4.) CoNTEMPORARY EVENTS. No matter of Indian history is | 
with its corresponding event in European history, | 


i 
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Hinda legends and traditions, CHAP. t. § 1, 2. 
CHAPTER I. ™ 


ANCIENT INDIA. 





FROM THE BARLIEST TIMES TO THE BEGINNING OF 
AUTHENTIC CONTINUOUS INDIAN HISTORY AT 
THE RISE OF THE GHAZNIVIDES. 


PART I. Hrxptt Lecenps anp TRADITIONS. 


§ 1, It has been said that, m the history of India no | Uncertainty of 
| date of a public event can be fixed before Alexander, B.c, | 2netent indian 
. : ¥. 
| 827; and no connectcd relation of the national! transac- 

tions can be attempted until after the Muhammadan. [Canute in 
| netand. 


conquest, LOQO-L024 a.p. 


The ancient name of India is B’t-ofa-Varsha=the district of Bharata. Bharata. 
This latter was apparently xing of Hindistan, in a pre-historic age, Varsha. 


§ 2, The most ancient Hindfii books are the Védas, | The Védas, 
written m the sacred language of the Hindits, the San- Compiled by 
skrit,and supposed to have been arranged in their present | Date a,c. M00. 
form about 1400 years B.c. rom Egypt, 
‘The Védie system of religion, consisting mainly of the se Vedic 
worship of the personified elements, is now entirely | system, 
obsolete in India. [See Guy. Inpex: Vina. | | 


The Sanskrit is the most copious tad refined of all Sanskrit. 
| Co. § 13-15, 


3 * 
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languages; and contains a vast store of interesting and 
valuable literature, proving that the ancient Hindis 
were not inferior even to the Greeks in mental powers. 


§ 3, The next work of consequence is the Institutes 
of Manu, the Hindt lawgiver, with which the student 
should make himself acquainted. He gives an account 
of the condition of Hindwt society at the tune he wrote, 
which is variously stated, from B.c. 900 to B.c. 300. 
But the materials are older than the work itself; and it 
may be supposed to represent mainly the state of things 
in India (ze. in the N.W. Provinces and the Panjab), 
ten centuries before the Christian sera. 


§ 4, In connection with Manu may be noted—~. °” 

(1.) The division of the ancient Hindts into the four 
castes of Brihmans, Kshatryas, Vaisyas, and Sadras; 
or the sacerdotal, the mihktary, the tndustrial, and the 
servile classes. 

(2.) The three first classes are called “ twice-born ” 
(a title given to all who have been invested with the 
sacred thread), and were evidently conqucrors from 
Central Asia, while the Sidras were, it would appear, a 
conquered race. 

(3.) The proved philological fact of the common origin 
of the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic, 
and Keltic languages scems to show that the ancestors 
of the various tribes of men, who use dialects belonging 
to this great family of languages, have spread abroad 
from some central home, whence the twice-born found 
their way as immigrant conquerors into Hindistiin. 
This ancient people called themselves Aryas. The 
original inhabitants were, for the most part, driven into 
the mountains, where they now dwell. By their con- 
querors these were called Dasyus, or slaves. 

(4.) This ancient system of caste has been much 
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changed. There are more than 150 different castes in 
India at this time, with innumerable subdivisions. 

Of the ancient’ castes the Brahmans, perhaps, alone remain: 
and they have departed in many essential respects from the rules 
and practices of their forefathers. They seem to have acquired 
their power over the minds of the other Hindis by slow degrees, 
making use of their opportunities as the teachers and priests of 
their religion. 7 : 

(5.) The religion of Manuis mainly Védic, and essen- 
tially different from modern Hindiiism; in this, and in 
every other respect, the Hindis having deteriorated 
since the days of Manu. 

(6.) In one particular the Hindi social system has 
been little altered since the days of Manu. The village 
communities, forming little republics, still exist, and 
manage their own affairs as far as they are permitted; 
‘having rude municipal institutions, effectual for the 
purposes of government and protection. 

hese townships are under Headmen, who are supposed 
to possess the confidence of both the Government and 
the people; and who hold a portion of land from the 
Government, while they also receive fees from the 
people. 

Besides the headman there are an accountant, a 
watchman, a money-changer, a smith, a barber, and 
other functionaries, who receive payment from the 
villazve revenues. 


§ 5, The first notice we have of the Hindi in Tin- 
distan 1s in a passage of Manu, in which two tracts of 
country, called Brahmdvarta and Brahmarshidésa, are 
spoken of as the early residences of the people. 

The Brahmdvarta is the tract between the Saraswati 
and Cacgar (or Drishadvat?) rivers, about 100 miles to 
the N.W. of Delhi. Here the Aryans were settled 
probably before 1600 B.c. The Brahmarshidésa is the 
country to the east of this, up to the Jamna, with all to 
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al 


the north, including North Bihay. Here dwelt the 
ancient princes and sages of Hindi mythology. Here 
was the magnificent Sanskrit language perfected. 
Here the decimal notation was invented. This is the 
Hoxy Lanp of India. | 

The Madhyadésa (= middle land) extended from Allah- 
Abid to the Satlaj, and from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas. : 





§ §. The Puranas (ancient mythological works) begin 
with Oudk (Ayodhya), whence the princes of the Solar 
and Lunar dynasties sprang. The former were sup- 
ported by the Brahmans, and the latter by the 
Kshatryas. 

Rama, whose history (which seems to be of Bud- 
dhist origin) has doubtless some foundation im fact, is 
the great hero of the Solar race. His story is told ut 
the Rdmdyana, an epic (composed by the great poet 
Valmiki, probably in the second century, B.c.), of which 
versions exist in all the languages of India, He invaded 
the Dakhan, which he found filled with monkeys, 1.e., 
with (jénds, Kols, Khénds, and other uneivilised aberi- 
gines, by whose aid he conquered Révana, the king of 
Lanka or Ceylon. (Perhaps p.c.1200.) Traces of this 
expedition exist. [See Gun. Inpux: Himivyana. | 

His kingdom probably merged in that of which, in tater days, 
Kanouj was the capital. Sixty princes of his race are enumerated, 
It must be borne in mind that Hind’ werks contain no trustworthy 
chrenological data. 


§4%, The Mani Buirata is a legend (composed by a 
second Vyisa), of the Lunar dynasty. 

Tt gives an account of the war between the kindred families of 
the Pindis and Kurus, assisted by many tribes, speaking different 
languages, for the territory of Hastinipira. Krishna, now wor- 
shipped as an incarnation of Vishnu, was an ally of the Pandus. 
He had founded a principality in Gujarat. This war raged pro- 
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bably between 1400 and 1300 u.c. The preat battle was fought 
at Tanéshwar, 30 miles west of Delht. The Sanskrit name for 
the place of battle is KugvxsHetra (the field of the Kurus.) 

The plain between the Saraswati and the Jamna where are Tiriri, Narain, 
Tanéshwar, and Panipat, has been the scene of many of the decisive battles 
of India, 

| ‘The successora of the Pandis seem. to have reigned in Delhi, the ancient 
name of which was Indraprashtla. Twenty-nine of these are mentioned mm 
legendary histories. [See Gun, Inpex: Manipnanata. | 


§ 8, In the Maha Bharata mention is made of the 
king of Magadha, or Bihar. 
He was the head of many chieftains. 


(1.) Sahd-déva was king at the time of the Maha Bharata war. 

(2.) The thirty-fifth in succession from him was Ajata-Satru, 
who murdered his father, Bimbasara, and in whose reign flonr- 
ished Sikga Muni, or Gétama, the founder of Buddhism, the 
most widely extended religion in the world. Huis death probably 
took place in B.c. 543. 

(3.) The sixth king from Ajata-Satru was Nanda, of the Naga 
dynasty. 

The name Niga or Takshaka=serpent, was given to the tribe from which 
sprany the Eings of thia dynasty, because a serpent was their national 
emblem: perhaps also an object of theit worship. They were Scythians, 
allied to the Scandinavians, and perhaps entered India in the seventh 
century, B.c. 

(4.) The ninth from Nanda was Chandragupta, called Sandra- 
cottus by the Greeks. (§ 20.) He was the founder of what is 
called the Mauryan dynasty. 

(5.) The third from Chandragupta was the famous patron of 
Buddhism, Aséga (p.c. 260-226), who assumed the name of 
Piyadisi (= beloved of the gods}. Edicts of his favouring Bud- 
dbism, have been found sculptured on rocks in Cattack, Gujarat, 
and elsewhere. 


The most celebrated of these are—({1} At Girnar, near Jinachar; (2) At 
Kdpur-di-Girt, near Peshawar; (3) At Dheuli, in Orissa; and (4) On Latha 
or plllurs at Delhi and Allahabad. 


The Buddhist tope {sriiva) or shrine at Sdncht was commenced in B.c, 255, 

Under these kings, Magadha rose to great eminence. 
Splendid roads ran across the country from Palibothra 
(probably on the site of, or not far from, the modern 
Patna) to the Indus and to Broach. Maritime ex- 
peditions introduced the Hindi religion into Java in 
B.C. 75. ' 
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fHras, or B.C. 56, 
AD, 78. 


The Agnikulas. 


The Pramaras, 
{—Puars.) 


The Hindt 
reli cviOnSs, 


The three great 
divinities, 


Demi-goda, 


Demong, 


Buddhism, 
§ 8. 
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§ 9, The wera of Vikramaditya, King of Oujein in 
Malwah, 1s B.c. 57; and that of Sadlivihana, whose 
capital was Paithun on the Godavari, is ap. 78. 
(§ 23.) 

The former is current in Hindtstan, and the latter in 
the Dakhan. 


The Hindi legends tells ns that, about two centuries before 
the Christian vera, a race called the Agnikulus (== the genera- 
tion of fire) arose to fight against the Buddhists. Of these 
the Primaras were the ‘chief. They propagated Hindtism far 
and wide. The Buddhists retreated to Ceylon. From the 
Pramara (contracted to Puar) sprang Vikramaditya. ‘There 
have been several kings of this name. 


§ 10, The present Hindu religion, or the aggregate of 
the religions which go under the name of Hindiism, 
mainly sprang from the Puranas and other poetical 
works we have mentioned. 

Three gods, Brahma the Creator, Siva the destroyer, 
and Vishnu the preserver, are acknowledged, though 
the worship of Brahma is almost unknown. 

Deified heroes, such as Rama and Krishna, are wor- 
shipped as incarnations of Vishnu, The wives, con- 
cubines, attendants, children, and even vehicles of these 
gods and demi-gods are worshipped. Thus 333,000,000 
of beings are included in the Hindti Pantheon. 


Demon worship, the remains of the Scythic religion of the aboricines, 
still preyalle very extensively, and has even invaded the Bréahmanical 
systems. It seems almost certain, indeed, that Siva, and his wife (so much 
worshipped under the names of Kali, Durga, and Bhavani), are Seythic 
intruders inte the Hindi system. They are not Aryan. 

The worship of Siva, under the fori of the Lings, is very ancient. In its 
origin and ceremonies itis free from indecencies; and probably originated 
in the worship of hills and rocks, 


The religions of the Buddhists and Jains have been 
at times extensively prevalent in India. 


$11, Buddhism originated in 8. Bahar at Gaya (Gya). 
Its founder was Sdkya Muni, or Gotama, who died 543 
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_4i 
The Buddhists"and Jains. CHAP, T, § 12. 
B.c, It rejected Bréhmanism and caste, and in the | 2. 249, 
| EThe great 


reign of Asdéka (§ 8) was triumphant throughout Hin- 


l'mouncil that es- 


distan. 
the Trr-pitaKa (=three caskets). Itspread into Ceylon 
about the end of the third century z.c., and afterwards 
into Tibet and China. (a.p. 65.) It was the prevailing 
religion in Benares until the eleventh century. The 
Brahmans after a long struggle succeeded in expelling 
it from India before the end of the twelfth century. 
Its greatest opponent in the Dakhan was Sankara 
Acharya, who flourished in the eighth or ninth century 
‘A.D. The magnificent cave temples evacuated by the 
Buddhists were afterwards in many cases, ag at Elléra, 
taken possession of by the Brihmans and filled with 
sculptures of their own. 


Buddhism ig practically a system of Atheism and Nihtlism. The Nirrdia 
to which the Buddhist aspires is absolute NoTHIXG. 

Sankera Achirya's history is involved in mystery. He wags a wanidlerin: 
teacher, involved in endless controversies, and apparently an ECLECTIC, He 
established a convent at Sringagiri, in the north of dlysér, visited Kashmir, 
and died at Kedarnith in the Bimalayas. Many writings are ageribed to 
him, 


§ 12, The Jain system is midway between the pseudo- 
spiritual Buddhism and the grossly material BrAh- 
manism, The Jains retaim caste, and acknowledge the 
whole Hida Pantheon, but regard certain saints 
(twenty-four in number), called Virthankiras (=those 
who by ascetic practices have crossed. the ocean of human 
existence), as superior to the gods. 

Of these PArswanaTa was the twenty-third, and Manivira 
the twenty-fourth. The date of the latter is probably not 
anterior to A.D. 1100. 

This system originated about 600 a.p., and declined 
after 1200 a.p. It chiefly prevailed in the South and in 
Gujarat. Jains abound still in Gujarat and in Kanara. 
They have always been a learned people. Tamil litera- 
ture owes to them some of its finest compositions. Jain 





The sacred books of the Buddhists are called | 





tabhshed the 
Buddhist canon 
where A. pre- 
sided, Comp. 
Constant the 
Crreat at the 


. Couned of Nice. ] 


- 


Sankara 
Acharya. 


— 


ihe prophet 


aoe; 


B.C. 555. | 


Sankara, 


The Jains, 


The Jain saints. 
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CH. I. § 13, 14. 


(Comp, ch, iv. 
§ 5.) 


Sansk.so 
literature, 


Kalidiga, 


Epica, 


Purinas. 
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Indian Dramas; and the Puranas. 





authors were the real refiners of that efquisite language. 
They were much persecuted in Madura, and finally 
rooted out from there by Kina Péndiyén, their leaders 
being impaled, probably in the eleventh century. 


§ 13. The chief Sanskrit works have been referred to 
in the preceding sections. There are, however, in- 
numerable important compositions extant in Sanskrit 
in almost every department of literature, especially 
excelling in whatever can be evolved by contem- 
plation. 

Indian civilisation was very ancient, and of a high 
order. | 


if we accept the pictures of ancient Hind’ manners contained in the oldest 
Sanskrit poems, we shall conclude that the old Hindts were, in habits and 
feelings, not unlike Homer’s Greeks. . The use of animal food and of intoxi- 
eating liquors was allowed. Polygamy and polyandry existed. Gambling 
Wags a moat prevalent vice. Nothing, however, can surpass the retinement 
and chivairous feeling exhibited in Kaliddasa’s exquiaite compositions. 


The Sanskrit dramas still existing are about sixty. 
Of these the most celebrated is the Sakuntalé of 


Kalidasa (the Hindi Virgil), who probably lived in the 


fith century. (A.D.) 

Kalidasa is sometimes said to have flourished at the court 
of Vikramaditya (p.c. 57), and to have been one of the nine 
gems of his court. 

The great epics are the Ramayana and the Maha 
Bharata. (§ 6,7.) - 

The latter contains upwards of 100,000 lines. An exquisite 
episode in it, called the Bhagavat-gité, (=the divine song,) con- 
tains some of the finest philosophical poetry that has ever 
been composed. 


§ 14, The Purdnas are inexhaustible storehouses of 
mythological lore. They are the sources of the popular 
region of India. | 


There are eighteen major, and eighteen minor Puranas, They are not 
older than the eighth century of the Christian sra: some of them much 
later. 
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Information regarding India from European sources. CH. I. § 15-17. 


§ 15, The Hindus have ever been addicted to the Philosophy. 
study of Philosophy, and six systems are enumerated, [See Gen. Index, 
which were recognised by the Hindus, though more or ) Philosophy] 
less mconsistent with their religious tenets. These 
systems, greatly modified by Western: influences, still 
possess much power over the minds of the people in all 
parts of the land. 

In these are discussed, with great subtlety, most of 
the metaphysical questions which have exercised the 
intellect of the philosophers of ancient Greece and of 
modern Europe. 

Of these systems the Védanta, which is a system of | Védanta. 
Pantheism im its modern form, teaches that there is 
really nothing existing but the Supreme; and that all 
souls are finally to be absorbed into the Divine cssence. 
This 1s the only philosophy which exercises much 
practical effect on the minds of the people at the present 
time. 


a a i 
r 
a 


— 
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PART IL. INFORMATION REGARDING INDIA FROM 
EUROPEAN SOURCES. 


§ 16, The references in ancient writers to India are | Ancient Writers 
vague. Solomon’s apes, peacocks, and ivory, came pro- |? ™0* 
bably from Ceylon. Hindé merchants in very ancient | Eims** #4 
times sailed westwards, and the harbours of the Malabar 
Coast and of Ceylon were crowded with vessels from 
the west; but we have no authentic details of those 
times. The conquest of India by Bacchus is mere 
poetical fable. T’he expeditions of Semiramis have no 
authentic foundation. 


eee ee 


§ 17, SESOSTRIS. Sesostria, 1908 
It is difficult to say how much confidence should be | #“ 
placed in the account given us by Diodorus Siculus of 
the conquests of Sesosiris. He was a king of Egypt in 
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CH. 1. § 18,19. 


The anciert 
Persian inva- 
Blon, OLS B,C. 

| Darius=Para- 
wesh: or Gush. 
tagp. j 


The Panjab 
under Persia, 


Hkylax, the Per. 
sian admiral, 


The ancient 
Grecian inva- 
Sion. 
Alexander the 
Great. 

B.6, do-828. 


[ Iskandar, or 
Sikandar, 


Herit, 


Gujarat, 
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1308 z.c. Aiming at universal empire, he fitted out a 
fleet of 400 ships, which conquered all the regions from 
the Red Sea to India. 

Meanwhile, he himself led an army by land across 
the Ganges to the Eastern Ocean. His conquests, even 
if real, had no permanent result. 


§ 18, Darius, tox son or Hyrsraspres. p.c. 518-485. 

Raised to the throne of Persia by chance or artifice, 
he was a worthy ruler. He conquered Eastern Kabul, 
the Panjab, and part of Sind. He aimed at something | 
more than mere conquest: he desired to fuse the 
conquered provinces into one homogeneous empire. He 
divided his empire into twenty Satrapies, of which 
India was one. The Indian tribute ig said to have 
been paid in gold, and to have amounted to £1,290,000 
sterling—a sum equal to 2-5ths of the whole tribute 
paid by the other nineteen. 

Darius contented himself with the conquest of the 
Panjab ; but under his direction, Skylax, his admiral, 
explored the Indus, sailing down the stream into the 
Indian Ocean, round Arabia, up the Red Sea, to Egypt. 


This was nearly the period of the first propagation of Buddhism. 


§ 19, Alexander the Great, the conqueror of Persia, 
after the defeat and death of Dartus, passed on towards 
India, ever the goal of each conqueror, whose wealth | 
was to recompense the soldier for all his toils. Ta 
330 B.c., he founded the important frontier city of 
Herat, and wintered at “ Alexandria apud Caucasum,” 
probably Beghram, near Kabul. He then founded the 
Bactrian kingdom. 

After three years spent in these Scythic regions, he 
passed through the Khyber Pass, crossed the Indus at 
Attock in April 337 B.c., and encountered and defeated 
Porus near Gujarat between the Jhilam and the Chindb, 
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The Envasion of Alexander the Great. 
a 
near the spot where the Sikhs sustained their last 
crushing defeat. (Ch. xi. § 42, 43.) 

Taxiles, who then ruled over the country from the 
Indus to the Jhilam, seems to have aided Alexander. 

Porus, too, whom Alexander treated generously, 
became his faithful ally. 

From thence he advanced to the banks cf the Satlay, 
being mtent upon the conquest 
Inagnificence of whose capital, Palibothra, he had heard. 
But his soldicrs refused to advance, and with deep 
sorrow and mortification he again turned his face 
towards Greece. His first care was to construct a fleet 
to convey his troops down the Satlaj to the Indus, and 
thus home. But first he erected twelve huge altars, on 
which he offered sacrifices to the gods for his victories, 
The army then embarked with due libations to the 
river, and sailed down the stream with extraordinary 
pomp. 

At or near the mouth of the Indus was an ancient 
city called Patala, whose site cannot be verified. The 
Raja of this region treated Alexander with kindness, 
and he remained there for some time. He then left his 
Admiral Nearchus to proceed by sea, while he himself 
with a part of the army marched back through Bilt. 
chistan, or Gedrosia. Nearchus sailed on the 9th 
September 326 B.c., and arrived at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, after a voyage which is considered to be one 
of the most memorable in ancient history, He joined 
Alexander, who died in 328, at Babylon. — 

Alexander’s views were enlarged. Added to his won- 
derful military genius was a wish to connect all nations 
by the ties of commerce and mutual self-interest. His 
conquest of India, if he had been permitted to complete 
it, would doubtless have been a great benefit. 


This was the period when the Hindis had reached their highest point of | 


cultivation, 


of Magadha, of theln 


be 
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CHAP. ©. § 19, 





Taxiles, [Taksha 
Was a0 ancient . - 


king ; and Tak- 
shashild, a ett 
in the Panjab.] 
[Chap. xi, § 9.] 
[Pérus: per. 
aps PUR, a 
common name 
of Kings of the 
Lunar race, | 
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Indus, 
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miral Nearchug, 
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E.c. 529. 
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CH. T. § 20-22. 


= 


The Indo. 
Bactrian 
king dont. 


Chandregupts 
and Seleucus. 
B.c. 312, 
Prasit: pio- 
ably from 
Prichya= 
eastern: people 
east of the 
Saraswati. | 


Merasthenes, 


T’all of the 


Greek hingdom 


of Bactruw 


Descendants of 


Chandravupta, 


The Andhras. 


_ Karna, 


Bengal. 


Comp, ch, 11, 
10.) 
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§ 90, The Indo-Bactrian kingdom on the death of 
Alexander fell to Seleueus, one of his ablest generals, 
who became King of Syria. Chandragupta was then 
King of Magadha, having taken Pétalipuira (Palibothra) 
from the Raja of the Prasu. (§ 8.) He is said to 
have been the illegitimate son of the preceding king, 
by a woman of the barber caste, whose name was Mura, 
and to have possessed extraordinary ability and energy. 
From his mother’s name his race is called the Mauryan. 
Against him Seleucus marched, and a great battle was 
fought, with what issue is uncertain; but a treaty was 
made, and Seleucus gave his daughter m marriage to 
the Indian king, and gave up to him the provinces east 
of the Indus for a subsidy of fifty elephants. 

Megasthenes was appointed the Greek ambassador at 
the Court of Palibothra. He has given full accounts of 
the state of India at that. time. The stories of the 
grandeur of Chandragupta, of his army, and of his 
capital, are well-nigh incredible. 

The Greek kingdom of Bactria became independent 
under a rebel called Theodotus, and finally fell under a 
Saka-Scythian (ora Tatar) tribe from Transoxispa about 
B.c. 126. : | 


Numerous coins belonging to these kings have been found in the Panjab 
and in the Trans-Indus provinces. . 

Among these kings were Theodotuzs I, Euthydemus, Demetrius, 
Hukratidas I. and IT, 


§ 91, The family of Chandragupta retained the king- 
dom for ten generations, and were followed by three 
Sidra dynasties, the last of which, the Andhras, ended 
in a.p. 436. (§ 8.) 


The name of one of these Eines, Earna, survives in Sanskrit books asa 
synonym for liberality. 


§ 22, In Bengal, a dynasty of Vidyu kings preceded 
one of Pila kings, which was followed by one of Sénas ; 
which last was subverted by the Muhammadans im .D. 


er 
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oe Dynastic changes. CH. 1. § 23-26, 


$n 
1203. They are said to have reigned oyer great part of 
India. Their capital was Gour, from a.p. 785 to 1040. 
But there were contemporary dynasties reigning in 
Kanou], Delhi, Ajmir, Méwar, and Gujarat, of which 
little is known certainly. 


, Lhe Vidyus were of the medical tribe. Their capital was Nuddea. 
Adisira, of this dynasty, procured five Brahmans from kanouj, by whom 
Hinduism was reformed in Bengal, From these are descended the 
Brahmans of Bengal, 


§ 23. We come then to Vikraméditya in Oujein (§ 9), | Oxjein or Ujein, 
whose successor after many generations was Raja Bhoja 
(from whom Bhépal takes its name), who reigned till 
about the end of the eleventh century. 
Many legends are connected with the name of VieramApirra 
(=the sun of victory). He seems to have ruled ayer Magadha, 


Malwd, and Telingina, and to have been of the Andhra 
family. (Comp. § 9, and chap. iv. § 12.) 


| § 24, The grandson of Bhéja was conquered by the | maiwa, 
| Raja of Gujarat. But Malwah recovered its independ- 
ence, and was finally subdued by the Muhammadans in 
A.D. 1231. (Ch. ii. § 23.) : 

| 


§ 25, Gujarat in the second century had a Raéjpat] Gujarat. 
dynasty called the Balabhi prinees (who drove out the | T¢ Balabhis. 
Saus, a race of Parthian (r) invaders), who at length | 
emigrated in a.p 594, and founded the kingdom of 
Meéwir. They are thought to have been driven out by 
Persians under Noushirvin (a.p. 581-579). (Comp. 
ch. ut. § 6, 12.) | : 


—§ 26, The Chauras, also Rijpits, succeeded in Gu-| the chauras. 
jarat. Their capital was Anhalwéra, now Pattan (A.D. 

| 746-931). To these succeeded the Salénkas, who were 

| finally subdued by Alli-ud-din-Khilji in ap. 1297, 

| (Ch. un. § 16.) 

| 
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The Tiathors. 
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1 MagapHa ban § 19-21, 
2 MALWA _ & 9, 24. 
3 CciarAt ee Sahs, Balabhis. Chauras. § 20. 
4 MEWAR. a §25. + 
5 Kanoud on Rathérs, Ch. II. § 16, 17. 
G BENARES ate Subverted 1193. 
7 MITHILA ans Kingdom of Rima. Oudh. 
8 DELHI tua Subverted 1195 s.p.. 
9 AIMiR vee Do do. 
10 MArwar ans The Rathérs. § 27, 
11 Sixp we Conquered by Muhammad of Ghér. 
12 KasiMipn Ch. X1. § 7. 
13 Paxnpya kingdom of MADURA. Ch. TV. § 5, 6 
14 Cu6Gia of KANCHIPURAM ... Ch. FY. § 7, 
15 Srna of TRAVANCORE ves Ch. T¥. $8 
J Batata of Dwara SamMUDRA. Ch, XIL § 2. 
17 WARANGAL bas Ch, FV. § 12. 
18 DaITHUN—SATIVAHANA nee Ch. IV. ahi 94. 


TATS 


§ 29. The following Pable will be of use to the Student :— 


AjlhAbid 
Amu KR. 
Arcot 

Bibdir, South 


North with Oudh ,.. | Mithila, 


Biltichistaén 


Bids R. (Beas) 
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i 
§ 27, In Kanauj, the Rathore obtaimed power im A.D. 
470, and retained it till subdued by the Musalrians in 
4.pd. 1198. (Ch. ii. § 16.) The Rathérs founded the 
present dynasty of Marwir. 
In Kanauj originated the dialect of Hindi calied hence the Fanauji. 


§ 28, The following table will assist the memory :-— 


ANCIENT HINDO STATES. 





LE OF PLACES HAVING DIFFERENT NAMES. 





|B. Prayig= =confluence. 


w. | Oxua. 
| Arkatou Basileion | Ptolemy. 
.. | Magadha | § 8. 


.. | Gedrosia towards the close of the 


Alex. marched through it 
summer of 325 B.c, 


..|Hyphasis Hypanis. 
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eu na 


Hindustan proper 
Hight (Hooghly) 


Kabul—River or 
Kanouj (Canouje) aes 
Knhiva see 
Kétar, it &. Travancore... 
Mangalore bes 
Masulipatam aes 
Midnapir bes 
Nelisuraim bes 
Onudh 

Oudh, and part of the ? 

Lower Doab 

Paitan (Paithin, Pyetun) 
Pattan bee 
Palibothra eae 
Quiion vee 
Ravi i hae 
Satlaj R. oes 
Satpura Hilis bes 
Sirkirs, Northern ar 
Soliman M. bas 


Norn.—Besides these sources of information Pe-hianand Hiouen-Thsang, Chinese Buddhists, 
travelled in India, the former in the beginning of the fifth century (399 to 414), and the Iatter 
in the seventh century (629 to 645}; and their travels have been translated from the Chinese. 

The latter gives an account of the manners of the people, corresponding with that of the 


Greek writers. 


Broach, Baréch, Barich... . | Baryagaza . 

Barcelér 2» | Lyndis 

Ceylon .. |S. Lanka, an, Taprobane... 

Cochin + wv. | Colchi 

Chambal | »» |Sambus oes 

Chinéb R. ... | Acesines, 

Delhi .. | indraprashta, . 

Déogiri, Déoghar _ | Doulatabad ae 

Jamna R. .. | drranoboas ous 
- Jhilam R. .. | Hydaspes. 

Heimund HK. a. | Klymandrns. 

Herat «| Artachoana. 

Himalaya M., ... |S. Himavyat. 

Hindistin 38. Bharata Varsha. 


(8. Madhya Désa (= 
middle region). 
Magnum Ostium. 
Cophenes. 
Kanydkubja. 
Kharism, Chorasmia ... 
Kottiara metropolis... 
Musiris nes 
Mesolia oes 
Tamluk, or Témralipti ... 
Nelkunda ten 
.| Ayodhya, or Koshata. 


S. Panchéla. 
Plinthana (?) 
Anhalwira, Nehrwalla j 


8. Patalipntra (Patna P). 
Coulan, 
Hydraotes. 
Hysudrns. 
8S. Injadri. 
Kalinga 
Imaus Mons. 


.{In the Periplis: 
Ancient capital of Guja- — 


x. | Perhaps 


In the Periplis. Ch. 1V. 
§ 14. : 


.| Peripliiz. 
Ch. L. § 6. Introd. § 87.: 


.. {The Peripkis. 


Arrian. 


Ch. IV. § 16. . 
Some say the Sone. 


Ch. II. § 22, 

Ptolemy. 

The Periplis. 
Do. 


The Periplis, 


rit. Ch.1.§26. 11.§19. 


the classical 
Kalinga was Orissa.’ 
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CHAPTER II. . 


THE HISTORY OF THE VARIOUS AFGHAN DYNASTIES 
THAT RULED IN INDIA TILL THE TIME OF BABER, 
1526; THE PRE-MOGUL MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 


PART L—Summary ; 664-1526. 


Struggles of § 1, From about the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
Hindus against |tury of the Christian wra the history of India is chiefly 
1001-1740, occupied with the struggles of the Hindi races agaimst 
Muhammadan conquerors of various tribes. This period 
lasted about 750 years (from 1001 to 1740): from the 
first expedition of Muhammad of Ghazni to the taking 


of Delhi by Nadir Shah. 


Afghans fol- § 2, The general name Afghins (=Pathan) may be 

lowed by Tatars. | ~iven to the Muhammadan invaders and rulers of 
Northern India before the establishment of the Mogul 
(or Mongul) dominion by Baber in a.p,1526. Of these 
there were seven dynasties. Their history is given in 
this chapter. Thirty-four Muhammadan kings are 
enumerated from Muhammad of Ghoér to Ibrahim Lédi, 
both included. The name Afghan belongs to the various 
warlike tribes inhabiting the mountains of Ghoér and 
other districts bordering on Kabul and Persia. They 
were originally fire-worshippers, and then became 
converts to Muhammadanism. 


§ 3, The following is a summary of this portion of 
Indian history :-— 
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CHAP. I, § 3. 
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A.D. 
Infroductory : the birth of 
Muhammad nas 569 
Hijra, or flight of Muham- 
mad to Medina - 622 
Conquest of Persia tes 632 
First appearance of Mnu- 
‘hammadans in India, under 
(I.) Mrhbalib aah 664 
(TI.) Mohammad KAsim 711 
Invades Sind % pfil 
. The Muhammadans- : 
pelled from India _ Pass 750 
Tue Guazntvipgs. ..,j 996 ta 
1186 
Alptegin, a Ttrkt slave, 
Muhammadan governor of 
Khorasan, being deprived of 
his government, flees to 
Ghazni, where he makes 7 
himself independent a 961 | 
babaktegin, son-in-law of | 
Alptegin, sueceeds O77 
Jaipal, King of Lahér, and} 
probably Rajpat King of 
Delhi, attacks Sabektegin 
and is defeated. The Munu- 
hammadan dominion ia ex- 
tended to the Indus 978 
Mahmid of Ghazni, gon of 
Sabaktegin, succeeds 996. 
His twelve expeditions into 
India we JOO] 
" to 
1024 





_ Conremporary Events. 
S$ 


Justinian, Emperor of Con- 


| Stantinople, 527-565. 


Zidwin V. Bretwalda slain 
by Penda, 633. 

Tarik landed at Gibraltar, 
Fit. 

Battle of Xeres, and death 
of Roderic, 712. 


The Muhammadan conquest 
of Spain by Tarik and Misa, 
A.D. 713, @l4. 


Charles Martel’s overthrow 
of the Saracens, between Poirc- 
tiers and Tours, 732 ap. 

Charlemagne, 800, 

Alfred the Great, 871-900. 


King Edgar, 959-965. 


Hugh Capet, 987-996. 


Massacre of Danes, 1002. 
Dauish kings in ‘Britain : 
1015 to 1042, 


4, * 





CHAP, IT. § 3. 


AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 





Afghan dynasties. 





Ol 


§ 16. 


ITI, 


§18 
to §30. 








Ta the tenth of these, Lahér 
and ita territory were perma- 
nently annexed to the Ghazni- 
vide dominions wes 

Death of Makmid of 
Ghazni 

Muhammad succeeded, and 
was dethroned by Masiad L. 

Beirim, the Ghazivide 

Grhazni sacked and burnt 
by Allé-ud-din Ghéri (‘ the 
burner of the world’) 


THE GudRiANs wes 


Muhammad Ghéri, or Sha- 
hab-ad-din, invaded India re- 
peatedly, till his death 

First Muhammadan King 
of Dethi. 


THe SLAVE KiInGs ... 


(T.} Kutb-ud-din, the first 
independent Muhammadan 
ruler in Delhi ant 

(II.) Aram aes 

(TII.} Altamsh tee 


IRRUPTION OF THE Mo(N)evLs. 
Changiz Khan. 
{TV.) Ruku-nd-din an 
(V.) Sultana Rezia bee 

(VI.) Beirare aes 

(Vil. 3 Masdud ITT, 

(VIIL.) Nasir-nd-din Mahmid 
{TX.) Balban (Balin) 


(X.) Kei Kobaa 
Slain by Jel4l-nd- di- 
Khilji ue 





A.D. CONTEMPORARY EVENTs. 





1022 Canute the Great, 1016-1035. 


(| Macheth murders Duncan 
it 1030 7 | 1039, , 
~ 10380 The Norman Conquest, 1066. 
1118 The Crusades, 1095 fo 1270. 


1152 Henry II., the first of the © 
Plantagenets, 1154-1189. 
1186 to 
1206 
1153 Constitutions of Clarendon, 
to 1164. Conquest’ of Ireland, 
1206 1172. John, 1199-1216, 


1206 to 
1258 


1206 
1210 | 
1211 Stephen Langton died, 1228, 


1217 Magna Charta, 1215. 
Henry IU1., 1216-1272. 

1236 : 

1236 

1239 Hanseatic Ieagne, 1243. 

3241 

1246 

1266 The first regnlar English 

Parliament, 1265. 
1286 Conquest of Wales, 1283. 


1288 Edward 1., 1272-1307. | 
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Afghan dyhasties. 
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CHAP, IT. § 3. 








A.D. CoNnTEMPORARY . EVENTS, 
Ty, House or Kurcot 1288 to 
(a tribe of Tatars or Tartars).} 1321 
§3lto (I.} Jelal-ud-din Khilji (Fe- War with Scotland, 1296. 
§33. | réz Shab) 1288 Roger Bacon died, 1292. 
His nephew, Allé-ud-din, 
invaded the Dakhan . 1294 Hdward IT., 1307-1327. 
(iI.} Assassinated his uncle | . 
and succeeded him 1295 Death of Wallace, 1308. 
(IiI.} Mubarik Khilji 13517 Battle of Banncckburn, 1314. 
Tell shoots Gesler, 1808. 
Y. Hovss oy TUGHLAK 1321 to 
1412 Dante died, 1321. 
§34to| (1) Gheidz-ud-din Tughlak} 1321 Edward IIL, 1827-1377, 
9 44. Conquest of Warangal ...] 1828 
(Il.} Jina Khan (Sultén 
Muhammad IIT.) 1325 
{Chiv,  Vijaya-nagar (Bijanagar) 
§ 20.) | founded, and Hindi power 
restored in the south 1344 Battle of Cressy, 1346. 
Foundation of the Bahmini 
dynasty of Kulbirga 1347 Rienzi, 13847-1854, 
({iI.) Feréz Tughlak 1351 Battle of Poictiers, 1356. 
(IV.) Gheidz-ud-din Tugh- 
lak I1. .. | 1889 ¢]| Establishment of the Otto- 
{(¥.) Abubekr Tughlak ...| 1889 ?j| mans in Europe, 1353. 
(V1.) Nasir-ud-din Tughlak| 1394 
(VIL) Muhammad Tughlak! 1412 Dismemberment of the em- 
pire. Union of Calmar, 1897. 
Usurpation of Henry IV., 1399. 
TAMERLANE TAKES DELHI...| 1398 Battle of Angora, and death 
of Bajazet, 1403. 
Vi. THE SEIADS 1412 to 
1450 
§ 46. [Danlat Khan Lodt ve | 1412] 
(I.) Khizgr Khin “ 1414 Agincourt, 1415. 
(11.) Mubarik ss 1421 J. Huss burnt, 1415. 
(IIL.) Mohammad - 1435 Prince Henry of Portugal, 
1419. 
(TV.) Allé-nd-din lad 


— ee, 
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CHAP Ii, § 4, 5. 


AFGHAN DYNASTIES. ° 





Afrhin dynagties. 


a 


VI. 





A.D. CONTEMPORARY EVENTS. 





THe Hovsr or Lopt. 1450 1443. Constantinople taken 


fo by the Turks, 
1526 The first Portuguese Vicc- 
roy, 1505. 
Honse of Tudor, 1485-1603. 


§ 47. (I.) Buhlo! Lod? | 1450 Ferdinand and Isabella, L-t79. 
CIT.) Sikander Lodi {| 1458 Bosworth field, 1485. 


Vasco be GAxaA lands in 


Discovery of America, 1462. 


Calicut ww | 1498 Henry VIII, 1509-15 17. 
(W1.} Tbrahim Lodi is | lols Death of Ximenes, 1517. 


Battle of Pavia, 1525. 


(First) Barrie or Panipat. | 1526 Death of Wolsey, 1530. 





The first inva. 
sion of India b 
Muhammad 
Kusim, 711, 


Sind, 


fcomP ch, iii, 
6.] 


Kisim’a deat 
r14, hs 


The rise of thea 
Ghaznivides, 


Death of 
4roun-il- 
Raehid, a.p. 


§ 4, Beyond merely piratical expeditions, which 
reached Miaitdn in 664, there was ne systematic Musal- 


man invasion of India till the time of the Khalif Walid, 


when Muhammad Kasim, nephew of the Governor of 
Basra (Bussora), landed at Déwél (Debal),a city some- 
where near the modern Karachi, and, after many severe 
engagements, in one of which, in 712, Dahir, Raja of Sind 
fell, overran thewhole of Sind. His attempt to conquer 
Hindistan is said to have been frustrated by Bapd, 
the Rajput of Chitér, from whom the Ranas of Oudipfr 
| Udayapir | trace their descent. His career was cut short, 
itis said, by a Hindi princess, who brought against him 
a false accusation, which cost him his life. From that 
time the Muhammadan sway in Sind seems to have 
been merely nominal for five hundred years; though 
the conquered princes embraced Muhammadanism. 


Nore.—Inu 644 there was a powerful dynasty in Sind, whose capital was 
Alér : its ruins are near Sukicar, 


$5, We now come to the race which effected the 
permanent conquest of a great part of Hindistén. A 
dynasty of Tatars called the Saminis, raled in Khorisdn 
and 'Transoxiana, often called Maver-ul-Nahar—=the land 


i i eee ere 


\ 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. | 


Afghan dynasties. 





of the rivers, in the nimth century. ‘Their capital was 
Boxuirza. The fifth prince of that dynasty was Abd- 
ulmelk, who had a Tiirki slave called Alptegin, who 
rose to be Governor of Khorasan. Driven from thence 
by the revolutions consequent on the death of his 
master, he retreated to Ghaznt, where he made himself 
independent. ‘He died a.p. 976. 


§ §, A slave of Alptegin, called Sabaktegin, married 
his daughter, and succeeded him... Jaipal, Raja of 
Labor, attacked him in the valley beyond Peshawar, 
but was repulsed. Sabaktegin new advanced in his 
turn, and Jaipal, with the Rajas of Delhi, Kanauj, 
Kahnjar and Ajymir, met him im battle. 

The Mubammadan was victorious; and, after plun- 
dering the adjacent districts, took possession of the 
country up to the Indus. Sabaktegin died in 996. 


Note.—Muhammadans in India are divided into four classes :—1. Sayytds, 
who claim to be of the family of Muhammad: 2. Mugiuls, deacendants of 
the Tatar conquerors of India: 3. Pethdns, or Afghans, whoee title is Khan ; 
4. Shrike, those who do vot belons to any of the three former divisions. 
The terms Mopla, Lubby, and Sidi ure used. The two former for men of 
mixed race. The last denotes Abysrinians, and is a corruption, perhaps of 
sayyid, - 


PART Ii.—Tue First Arcnin Dynasty; 996-1186. 


I. § %, Sabaktegin left a son, Manmtp, probably 
illegitimate, then m his thirtieth year. He had been 
the companion of his father in his expeditions, and 
shared his ambition. Mahmtd made himself fully in- 
dependent in the government of Khorasan, obtained a 
confirmation of his right from the Khalif at Baghdad, 
and assumed the title of Sultan. 

India was the field to which he was led by his desire 
of plunder, not less than by the ambition of spreading 
the Muhammadan faith m thoseidolatrous regions. He 
is known in history as the “ Iconoélast.” The hist of 
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CHAP. IL. 56,7. 
4.0. 978,1001. 


Aiptegin, 
master of the 
father of Mah. | 
mud. 


The first war 
between India 
aud Ghazni, 


Sabaktecin, 
father of Mah- 
mad, 


996-1001. 
The first step. 


Mahmud of 
Ghazni, 
996-1030. 


Strengthens 
his position, 


Motives that 
led him to ine 
vade Indin. 
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CHAP. II. $8. 


A.D, LOOL. 


His first expe- 
dition, 1001, 


Batinda. 


[Bui thig Waa 
obably Wai- 
ind on the 
indus, | 


(Ch, xi. § 8.) 


Suicide of 
Jaipal, 


Second Eixpe- 
aztion, i0(é., 
Third xpe- 
dition, 1008, 
Fourth Expe- 
dition, 1008-9, 


(NW. of 
Laibar. ) 


(Ch. xi, § 5.) 
Fifth Expe- 
dition, 1010, 


pixth Expe- 
dition, L011. 


(About 36 miles 


trom Delhi. } 





AFGHAN DYNASTIES. | . 





Mahmd of Gharnt, founder of the Srwt Afghan dynasty. — 





his expeditions is variously given: the following are 

the most important. a : 
His first expedition into India was made im 4.p. LOOL. 

He was attended by 10,000 chosen horse. His standard 


was black, a fitting emblem of his deeds. He defeated 


Jaipal of Léhér, near Peshawar; took him prisoner ; 
crossed the Satlaj to Batinda, which he stormed; and 
then returned to Ghazni. Batinda was a fortress of 
prodigious strength, one of the residences of the Raja 
of Lahér. It now belongs to the Raja of Pattila, ~, 
Jaipal, weary of disasters, abdicated in favour of \jiis 
son Anand Pal, and ‘ordered a funeral pyre to -be 
erected, which he ascended, setting fire to it with his 
own hands. : : 
This dynasty came to end with Bhimpal, son of Saipal TL. (6 10 . They 
first possessed Kabul, and thence removed to Lah. . ™ or 
their coins they have been called the ‘Bull and horseman” dynasty. = 


§ 8, Mahmid’s second expedition, m 1004, was 
acainst the Raja of Bhatia (or Bhéra), near Multan. 
His third, in 1005, was against Abél Fath Lodi, chief 
of Maltin. His fourth, in 1008, was a more important 
one against Anand-Pal, who had formed a confederacy 
of the neighbouring Rajas, and with his compatriots 
advanced to meet him, with all the ardour of men de- 
fending their independence and their faith. Mahmid 
gained a victory, bought, however, with immense loss. 
He then directed his course to Nagarkét (now Kangra), 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas, a wealthy 
shrine, which he took and plundered, returning to 
Ghazni with incalculable wealth in gold and precious 
stones. | : | 

His fifth expedition to India was in 1010, In this he 
took Multan. | 

The sixth expedition was to Tanéshwar, between the 
Saraswati and the Jamna, which he sacked. Mahmid 
meanwhile made inroads into the mountain districts of 


i 
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. . : ni el 
: I. Mahmad of Ghazui’s invasions of Indin. | oR 633 )° 





Ghér, and finally, in 1016, took Samarkhand and Bo- | Comp. ob. i.§7, 
khara. But the great business of his life was to despoil 
India. 


His seventh and eighth Indian expeditions were into Kashmir, In these | Seventh and 

he encountered great perils. eighth Expe- 
While Hindtiism was receiving such rnde shocks in the North-west, | ditions, 1014, 

Ramanuja, the Vaishnavite teacher was gaining converts to it, and building | 1015, 

splendid temples in the South. He was born A.D, 1008, [Comp. ch. iv. § $. 

§ 9, The ninth expedition in 1017-1019 was on a,j Ninth Expe- 
larger scale. Mahmid was now determined'to penetrate | Ut 117%. 
into the very heart of Hindistan. His army consisted | 
of 100,000 horse and 20,000 foot, gathered from all 
parts of his dominions. He marched from Peshdwar 
along the foot of the mountains, crossing the Panjab 
rivers as near to their source as possible, and presented 
himself before Kanauj. This was a stately city, full of Kanauj. a 
incredible wealth; and its king, sometimes styled Em- a coe ee 
peror of India, kept a splendid court. It was in this Ree mailed 
kingdom that orthodox Hindtiism had found a refuge Lucknow), 
when Buddhism was triumphant in Hindistén. The | =Ca20uie. 
king threw himself on the generosity of Mahmid, who 
admitted him to his friendship; and, after three days, 
left his citv uninjured. : 

From thence he advanced to Muttra, sacred as the Muttra (pro- 
birthplace of Krishna, which was given up to the | aew ee 
soldiers for twenty days. SO amie MON WY. 

its temples struck Mahmiid with admiration, and kindled in | ftom Agra). | 
him the desire to cover the barren rocks of Ghazni with similay ; Comp. ch. i. § 7. 
edifices. Hindu slaves after this were sold at two rupees each. 


———_—________. 


§ 10, His tenthand eleventh expeditions were under- Tenth and 


taken in a.p. 1022 and 1023. In these he attacked, | ditions, 1025, 
but unsuccessfully, the Raja of Kalinjar. In the first | 1°*. 

of these eexpeditions Jaipal II. (son of Anand-Pal) | iy crpct 
opposed him ; and the result was the permanent occupation | Ageucy.] 


of Likhor by a Muhammadan garrison. A viceroy was 1081 ieee 


stationed there. This was the Joundation of the Musalméan | manent Muham- 


i. : Inadan settle- 
empire mm India. ment in India. 
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A.D, 


CH. a 56. I. Mahmid of Gheeni’s expeditions into Iniis. 





Twelfth expe- § 11, Mahmiéd. now made his last and greatest effort. 
dition. ~=—-s | He _-resolved to plunder and destroy the celebrated 

shrme of Sémnath, in Gujarat. The march was long, 

including 350 miles of desert; and Mahmid made ex- 
The idol at traordinary preparations for it. He passed through 
eufthei2  |Ajmir to Anhalwara, the ancient capital of Gujarat, all 
great Hingas, {fleeing before him. ‘The struggle before Sdmnith was 
‘blems of Siva, terrible, and lasted three days. The Rajpit princes 
got, Ap over assembled from all parts to defend their holiest shrine, 

and nothing but the bravery and enthusiasm of Mahmid 


himself gained the victory. 


For one hundred years the shrine remained desolate. It was 
rebuilt by Komar-Pal, the great Jain, who died in a.p. 1166. 


The treasure obtained was immense. Mahmad re- 
mained in Gujarata year. Delighted with this beautiful 
region, so different from his rocky and barren home, he 
seriously debated the possibility of settling there al- 
together. His homeward march was attended with 
terrible sufferings and privations. 


Anhalwira was the Tyre of India, Ita commerce was very 
extended, and its population large. Its Jain Raja ruled over 
twenty-eight princes, 


. 
rr a ll ag Ll 


- | 

Death of Mah- § 12, Mahmid died at Ghazni on the 29th April | 

1030. > 11030, in his sixty-third year. Shortly before his death, | 
he caused the vast treasures he had acquired to be 
brought and spread before him, and took his farewell . 

His fondness of them with tears, but could not bring himself to 

comees* | distribute any portion of them to his old companions. 

His character. He was active, prudent, and enterprising ; encouraged 
arts and literature, though habitually avaricieus ; and 
devoted large sums to the maintenance of a university 
and the support of learned men. 

cpversity in Among others, Ansari and the renowned Firdtisi, the Persian Homer, 


an. flourished at his court. The latter celebrated hia praises in the SAdh 
Learned men, Namah - 


a 
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eee 
i. Death of Mahmtd of Ghasni, His successors. CH. IT. §18, 15. 


TT 
He founded a mosque, which he called “ the Celestial cham becomes 
‘ Bride,” and which, for the splendour of its architecture # SPlendid eity. 
and adornments, was the wonder of the Fast, His. 
nobles and generals, too, incited by his example, vied 
with one another in the magnificence of their palaces ; 
so that the bare.crags of Ghazni were converted by the 
wealth of India into the most magnificert city in the 
world. 





__-§ 13, There was a contest for the throne between Successors of 
Muhammad and Masiud, the twin sons of Sultan Mima 1000. | 
Mahmid, The foimer was first crowned, but speedily Mubammad I. 
dethroned and blinded by Maséud. 

The Seljuks, a Tarkt tribe, now invaded Ghazni, and, 1039. 
Masiud was compelled to withdraw to India. Weneed 
not pursue the history of Ghazni further: for the 1040. 
Muhammadan power was now at home in the Panjab. 
Lahér had taken the place of Ghaznt. 


8 14, Masiud, who was generous and valiant, though | Masaud I. 
unfortunate, was now dethroned, and the blind.Mnu- : 
hammad again placed onthe throne. In 1040, Maudid, avers 
son of Mastud, overcame his rivals, and contrived to. 
reinstate himself in Ghazni, 

The Raja of Delhi meanwhile revived the spirit of the 1043, 
Hindis, and drove the Muhammadans from eve : 
stronghold except Lahér itself. Sultan Abtl Rashid, 
the eldest son of Mahmid I., who had strangely suc- 
ceeded his grand-nephew, in 1051 recovered the Panjab. 

Soon after, ali but three of the house of Mahmid of 
Ghazni were assassinated. ~ 

Masaud II., one of the three survivors, resided at | Mas4ud IL, 
Lahér, and carried the Muhammadan arms beyond the "4. 
Ganges, 1098. 







$15. Beiram, his son, succeeded in 1118. He was & | Beirim the 
patron of learning, and reigned lon,, and prosperously ; | Ghaznivide, 
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CHAP. IT. § 16. 
4D. Li&S6. 





I, The Downfall of the race of Mahmdd of Ghasnt. 





1118-1153 {or |yet he achieved the ruin of his race-by.an.act of | 

Bahram), treachery. -Kutb-ud-din Sar, the Prince of Ghér, in 
the hills east of Herat, had married Beiriim’s daughter. 
Some quarrel arose, and Beirim murdered his gon-in- 
His treachery. |law. ‘The result was a war, in which Allé-ud-din Ghért, | 
a brother of the murdered prince, took Ghazni, and 
The Sackof j|gaveit up for seven days to his victorious army, by 
Ghazni, 1152, |v hom it was utterly devastated. His name is thus | 
| handed down to.us.among those of the ruthless de- 
stroyers and scourges of the world. “Burner of the 

[Jahin-8z.] / world” is his title im history. | y 
The Extinction |  Beirdm fled toward India, but died broken-hearted on 
of the Race of | his journey. Hisson Khisri and his grandson Khisri 
Ghazni, Malik reigned in Lahér to 1186; when, with the latter, 
the race of Sabaktegin became extinct. 

Nine princes of this family maybe reckoned ag, in some Senge, 

rulers of a part of India. : es 


PART IL—Munammap ov Gudn, AD. 1186-1206. 


BECOND DYNASTY; THE GHORIANS. — 


Muhammad Id. § 16, Khasrfi Malik, the last of the Ghaznivides, 
Ghéri, 1186. | oa5 dethroned and put to death by a nephew of the 
destroyer of Ghazni, whose name was Shahab-ud-din or 
Muhammad Ghéri, the first and last of his family that 
ruled in India. This “soldier of fortune,” a man of 
undaunted courage and irresistible energy, was the real 
founder of the Muhammadan dominion in Hindistan. 
After his conquest of Lihér in 1186, he had still to 
conquer the Rajpat princes of India, These were 
chivalrous and enthusiastic; but disunited and in many 
things frivolous. Comp. ch. i. § 24-27.) 


ee 
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The ware of Muhammad of Ghor. 





Hindustan Proper had been till recently under the 
sway of four of these princes :—(1.) The King of Delhi 
of the Tomara tribe; (2.} The King of Ajmir of the 
Chohan tribe; (3.) The Rathér chief of Kanauj; and 
(4.) The Baghila chief of Gujarat, whose capital was 
Anhalwara. The Toméra and Chohan tribes had just 
been united under Prithwi Raja, King of Ajmir ; and it 
is. said that 120 Hindu chiefs acknowledged him as 
their leader. a : 

With this prince, who was the Paladin of the Rajpit 


| race, the Ghérian fought his first battle on the plains of ! 


, Panipat, and sustained a complete defeat,in 1191, He 
then returned to Ghazni, but, having assembled another 
army, in 1193 he again met his old antagonist, on the 
banks of the Saraswati, not far from the former spot, 
between Tanéshwar and Kurnal. This time he was vic- 


CHAP. II. § 18. 
s.D. i a 





Rajpot kings, 


[Resembling hig 
contemporary 
Richard I,J ”’ 


{Som 8 


Decisive battle 
of Tanéshwar, 


torious, and Prithwi Raja, being made prisoner, was slain | ti94 


in cold blood. Ajmir was then taken and sacked, and 
its mhabitants were either slain or sold as slaves. 
Muhammad after this went back to Ghazni, leaving 
Kutb-ud-din, who had been hia slave, as his viceroy. 
He returned the next year, defeated Jaichand, the 
Rathér Raja of Kanauj, and took Kanauj and Bendares. 
Lhus fell the second great Rajpit state. , 
The Rathérs fled to Marwar, where their descendants 
long reigned. The conquest of Gujarat, Oudh, Bengal, 


and Bahar soon followed; and before the death of | 


Muhammad in 1206, there was a settled Muhammadan 
dominion over nearly the whole of Hindistdn, except 
Malwa. . 

He was assassinated by a band of Gakkars, a wild 


tribe having their home in the mountains north of thei 


Panjab, and who had been subjected by him. With 
him Indian history ceases to have any connection with 
thé Ghéri dynasty. He is reckoned as the first 
Muhammadan king of Delhi. 7 


Comp. ch. i, §7; 
i ii. § 8.) a75 
Sometimes 


Ghor, L206, 


a tlle . 
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Bhéja Raja of 
jein, 


1, 
Kutb-ad-din, 
The slaves of 
the Ghérians, 


Or Iidecuz, 


=The pole-atar 
of the teith, 


[Dehti, or 
Dilli.’). 


L206. 


‘The Mubam- 
madan power 
adyvanees step 
by step 


The fortunes of 
Delhi, 1206 to 
1855, 


CH. IL. § 17, 18. 
4D. LZO6. 


AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 
IIt. Kntb-ud-din founds the slave dynasty. 


§ 17. It was about this time that the celebrated Bhéja Raja died in 
Coin. (Ch. i. His grandson was taken prisoner, and the country 
conquered by t oC thalukya Raja of Gujarat: but it soon regained ita inde- 


‘| pendence. 


Midhavdchdrya, who founded a sect of Vaishnavas, whose creat temple 
is at Udapi, in Tuliva, a little north of Mangalir, was born in ap. 1199. 


PART IV.—Taz Stave-Kines, A.D. 1206-1288. 


THE THIRD DYNASTY OF AFGHANS, 


TIT. § 18, Muhammad of Ghér, having no sons, was 
in the habit of training, and in fact adopting, young 
Tirki slaves taken in war, who were chiefly of noleje 
extraction, and of promoting them to offices of trust. 
This was a common practice with other Muhammadan 
rulers also, and gave risc to the numerous dynasties of 
“Slave kings.” Muhammacl’s nephew, Mahmid, was 
his nominal successor; but Eldoz, one of these slaves, 
seized on Kabul and Kandahar, while another. of them, 
Kours-vUp-pin, retained possession of Delhi and_ the 
provinces subject to it. He is thus the first Muham- 
madan Emperor of Delhi, and the founder of the Slave 


dynasty of Indian rulers. 


It has taken aco centuries to advance the Muhammadan power 
from Ghazni to Lihér, and from GLihér to Delhi. The Indian 
kingdom bas henceforth cnly an occasional and accidental connec. 
tion with the countries beyond the Sulaiman mountains. 


DELHI, the renowned InpRAPRASHTA, now for the first time made the 
metropolis of a Mnuhommadan kinedom, has since been oecupied by kings 
of seven eutirely distinct tribes ; j/fy-cne individuals have received the title 
of supreme ruler init; though thirteen of these had nothing but the name of 
povereign ; while, of the so-called kines, twenty.cne were deposed, or mur- 
dered. The city has been once sacked by a Teatdir, and onee by a Persian; 
twice occupied by the abddli. for forty years it was nnder the entire control 


of the Mahrattas; from 1803 it has been subject to the British; and, finally, © 


becoming the scene of an avrocious Massacre, and the centre of a rebellion, 
it has been made an appendage of the Panjab. 
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Zadia in 1206, when Delhi ame the capital of a} ! CHAP. IT, § 19. 
TT 
§ 19, As a.p. 1206 is thus a great sera in Indian | ‘the year 4p, 


history, it is desirable to take a survey of the whole 
country at that period. . 


(1.) Benein anp Baniz.—These had yielded (1203), | Bengal and 
without a struggle, to Bakhtiar Khilji, a slave of | Babar im 1206. 
Kutb-ud-din. He removed the capital from, Nuddea, to 
Gour (or Lakhnauti), then a place of vast extent. The (comp, oh. iil, 
king of Bengal at the time was Lakshman Sana, » SI. 
(Ch, 1. § 22.) These provinces never made an attempt 
in after days to shake off the Muhammadan yoke thus 
imposed upon them. Their next great change was in 
1765. (Ch. ix. § 28.) 


(2.) Mitwi was still independent. (§ 17.) Tt was | Matwa, 
not subdued by the Muhammadans till 1231, when 
Altamsh annexed it to Delhi. (§ 28.) 


(3.) The Asmir, Kawaus, and Denar kingdoms had | Hind king. 
been entirely subdued. (§ 16.) With Prithwi Raja the | “°™* 
chivalry of these kingdoms seemed to die. These cifies 
remained under the Musalmdéns till they came under 
Christian England. : 


(4,) ANHALWARA, capital of Gujarat, had been again | Gujarat. 
taken in 1196 (§ 11) by Muhammad Ghért. It was! (Sometimes 
finally destroyed by Alla the Sanguinary. (§ 32.) called Nehs- 


wala. } 
(5.) The Belléla Rajas were reignme at Dwara-| The Dakhan, 
Samudra, and the Andhras at Warangal, (Ch. iv. 
§ 9-12.) These divided the South of India, Ch. xii, § 2, « 


(6.) A race allied to the Bellélas had just established 
their dominion at Déogiri. (Ch. iv. § 14,15; xii. § 2.) | (Dauwlatdbad.) 


(7.) Sind was held by Nasir-ud-din, another slave, | Sind in 1206. 
had married a sister of Kutb,and who now ruled as his Kobenn cued 
viceroy. . (§ 28.) | 





— 
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A 





GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE DYNASTY OF SLAVE 
KINGS. _ 
| [From the second to the eleventh Muhammadan King of Delhi.] — 
(Ch. ii § 18-30.) 
I. Kurs-up-Din Eipax,* 


Founder of the Slave dynasty, the first independent Muhammadan ruler of 
Delhi. Viceroy, 1193-1206; independent, 1206-1210. 


f 


Il. Aram. DavueHtTer-—IJII. ALTAMSH. 
1210. 1211-1236. 


ea L | | 
IV. Buen-up-pin , V. Razia Brcum. (Son) VI. Mow-vp-pin DAvUGHTER= 
1236. (7 months.) 1286-1239. ———— Beri. ' TX. Gueldz-vp- 
(3 years 6 months.) 1239-1241. ° Din BaLeak. 
(2 yeara 2 months). 1266-1286. 


T 4 





VII, ALLA-vp-pin Masaup. 
1241-1244. 
(4 years.) 
VIUl. NAstr-vp-pin Maumtp. -Baaura or 
1244-1266. BaKarpa KHAN, 
Viceroy of Bengal. 


| 
XK. Kur Kopap. 
1286-1288. 





An infant son, murdered by . 
Jalal-nd-din. . 

MEMORANDA !-— . 

1. This dynasty lasted cighty-two years. 

9, Kurs, his son-in-law, ALTAMSH, and BaLsan, Altamsh’s son-in-law, 
were all slaves. . 

$, During this period India happily escaped the destruction that befell Cen- 
tral and Western Asia from the Mogul hordes under Genghiz (Changiz) Khiin. © 

4. Events of THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY -—John Lackland, 1199-1216 ; 
Henry IIL, 1272; Edward I., 1807; Magna Charter ; Simon de Montfort ; 
Conquest of Wales ; Crusadea; Guelfa and Ghibellines ; Hanseatic League ; 
Marco Polo, the traveller. : 


*--Broken finger (ATBAx). 


pa 
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IIt. Slave Eings of Indis, 1206-1288, 





§ 20, Kutb ruled about twenty yeard as viceroy, and 
four years independently after the death of Ghéri. He 
was a great warrior, generous to his subjects, and 
faithful to his master. His generosity indeed passed 
into a proverb. 


The lofty Kutb Minar in Deihi preserves his memory. 


§ 21, His son Aram ruled for one year, and was de- 
throned by Altamshk. He was a weak ruler, and his 
viceroys everywhere rebelied against him, 


§ 22, Aliamsh, the greatest of the dynasty, was a 


slave of Kutb, who had given him his daughter m|1 


marriage. He reigned from a.p. 1211 to 1286. His 
real name was Shams-ud-din. 

Aliamsh signifies sixty, that being the number of 
tomams paid for him by Kutb. 

Tt was in.1217 that the alarm reached India of the 
advance of the Moguls under Ghengiz Khan, who had 
gained the supremacy over all the Tatar tribes, and in 
1210 was acknowledged Khan of the Tatars from the 
wall of China to the Voloa. He overran all Central 
and Western Asia, and in his course overthrew Muham- 
Inad, the Sultan of Kharism, who had slain his am- 
bassadors. Muhammad’s son, Jalal-ud-din, contested 
every inch of ground with the Moguls, until driven to 
th® Indus. He there fought a great battle, and, being 
defeated, took refuge in India. Altamsh courteously 
but firmly refused by protecting him to afford to 
Ghengiz Khan a pretext for invading India. 
the time, India escaped the ravages of the Moguls. 
Thess attacks were, however, constantly repeated, till 
they became successful in 1526. 


§ 23, Altamsh now subdued Niasir-ud-din and 
Gheiéz-ud-din, a successor of Bhaktiyar Khilji, who had 
| made themselves independent in Sind and Bengal. 


—_— 


— 


Thus, for. 


A.D. ETT CET 17. 


Khartam or 
hiva, the ane 
tient Chorasmi, 
N.W.of Balkh. 


Tho wise con- 
duct of Altamsh 
gavea India 
from a Mogul 
invasion, 


The victories of 
Altamsh. 


(Comp. g 19.) 


Q 
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1231. 


His death in 
1256, 


TY. 
Riukn-ud-din, 
1236, 


¥. 
FRazii. Begum 
1236-1239. 
Sixth Mubam- 
joadan ruler of 
Delhi, 


YI, . 
Masaud IIL, 
1241-1244, 








4.0. 12 1, 41. 
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TIl. The Slave dynasty, TROG-1888, 

He also reduced Rintambér in Rajpitina, Mand, 
Gwaliér, and Ujein; and subdued Chahar Déva, Raja 
of Marwar, who was now the chief of the Hindi princes. 
With these victories he completed the subjugation of 
Hindastin. He received investiture from the Khalif 
of Baghdéd. He died im 1236. : 


§ 94, Rukn-ud-din succeeded his father, and was 
deposed in seven months by his sister Razia. He was 
licentious, cruel, and mmbecile. 


§ 25, Razia Begum was a beautiful and well-educated 
woman, and an energetic and skilful ruler. She is 
remarkable as the only female who has personally ruled 
in Delhi. Nar Jehan’s name was ad to that of her 
husband’s on the coins (ii. § 7); and Queen Victoria 
is “ Bmpresa of India”; but Razia was the only qupen 
that ever actually oceupied the throne of the Indian 
empire. Dressed in a tunic and cap lke a man, she sat 
daily administering justice. Her fondness for favourites 
marred the effect of her virtues and talents. A Tirkti 
chief called Altinia rebelled, defeated her,;.and took | — 
her prisoner. She won over her captor, and marmied | \, 
him ; but the nobles carried on the civil war, which | 
ended in the defeat and death of herself and her‘hus- 
band. She reigned three years and six months. India 
was now a prey to rapine, full of rebellions, reduced 
almost to desolation. : 


§ 26. Beirfim, her brother, a weak and cruel man, 
succeeded. The Moguls now invaded Lahér, and he 
was imprisoned and slain by his owy, soldiers, after a 
reign of two years and two months. | 





§ 97, Masdu@, son of Rukn-ud-din, succeeded. Two 
invasions of the Moguls were repelled in this reign. 
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He was cruel and licentious, and was deposed after a 
reign of four years. 


§ 28, Nasir-ud-din Mahmid was a grandson of Al- 
tamsh, and was of retired and studious habits. Affairs 
were left m the hands of a Tirki slave of Altamsh, 
| called Gheiaz-ud-din Balban, who had married an aunt 
of the emperor, and whose daughter Mahmid himself 
; had married. The emperor led the life of a dervish, 
and: defrayed all his personal expenses by copying 
books. He kept no servant, and the queen performed 
all the duties of the household. 

The invasions of the Moguls continued, but were 
successfully repelled. Various Hindi chiefs had re- 
belled durmeg the late reigns; these were again reduced 
to obedience, and especially the Raja of Narwar (§ 28) 
was overthrown. , 

An embassy was sent by Hulaki Khan, grandson of 
Ghengiz Khan, and the destroyer of the Baghdad 
Khalfate, to Mabméd’s court. It was received with 
great pomp. Mahmid died in 1266, after a prosperous 
reign of more than twenty years. 


§ 29, Balban (or Balin) succeeded, having long pos- 


sessed all the kingly power. Originally a slave, he had, 


in the reign of Altamsh, entered into a covenant of 
mutual support with forty other slaves, who rose, most 
of them, to high stations. He now put most of these 
to death, placed none but the highly-born in positions 
of trust, and im every act of his government manifested 
a selfish and narrow mind. 

Many kings, driven from their kingdoms by the 
Moguls, took refuge at this,time in Delhi. : 

Prince Muhammad, his eldest son, was a great patron 
of literature. Amir Khisrd, a Persian poet, resided at 
his court, and Sadi, the greatest of Persian authors, 
sent him a copy of his works. 


i 





AD. 3 ‘ 





The best of the 
dynasty, often 
culled Mahmid 
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CH. 12. $85, 29. 


Vill. | 
Mahmid II., 
1244-1266, | 
Moguls de- | 
feated, 

Rebels subdtred. ! 


the Meow 
@ Mo 
Chief, 


Death of Naair- 
ud-din Mah- 
mid, 1266. 


FX, | 
Balban, 1265— 
1286. . 
The Slaves’ 
compact, 


Kings in exile. 


Literary 
characters, 
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CHAP. IT. § 30. 
AD, 1266, 88. 


TS 


Insurrectionsin) Méwat was, as usual, in a state of disorder and insur- 
ete and |yection. To quell this, Balban is said to have slam 


100,000 men. He also wisely cleared it of forests, and 
thus laid it open to cultivation. A revolt m Bengal, 
made by Tughral, the governor, was also crushed. — 

The great misfortune of Balban’s hfe was the death 
of Muhammad, the heir-apparent, who fell m opposing 
an irruption of the Moguls into his vice-royalty of the 
Panjéb. Balban died of grief in his eightieth year. 

He has been the subject of excessive praise and 
blame from differmg writers. 


Death of the 
Heir-apparent, 


§ 30. Balban’s second son was Baghra (or Bakarra) | 
Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, to whom, in fact, independent 
powers had been given. The late king had appointed 
Kei Khasra, son of Prince Muhammad, his heir; but 
the Omrahs, to avoid a civil war, placed Kei Kobad, 
son of Baghra Khan, on the throne, while Khiseri, went 
to his father’s government of Multan. 

Kut Kopan was eighteen years of age at his accession, 
and was entirely under the influence of his Vazir, Ni- 
zam-ud-din, who encouraged him in every vice. Aiming 
at’ the throne, he procured the assassination of Kei 
Khisri. Baghra Khan, hearing of the state of affairs, 
marched with an army from Bengal to rescue his son 
from the influence of the crafty Vazir. Nisdm-ud-din 
induced the king to go forth to oppose his father ; and, 
when the latter insisted on an interview with his son, 
imposed upon him so many humiliating ceremonies, that 
the old man burst into tears. Kei Kobad, overcome at 
the sight of his weeping father, sprang from the throne, 
and embraced him. Though a reconciliation thus took 
place between the father and the son, Baghré Khan 
found that he could not combat the influence of the 
infamous Nizim-ud-din, and soon returned to Bengal. 


Death of Ket ~|Kei Kobad plinged anew into debaucheries, which 


| Kobad, 1298, _ 


i 


- . . 
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ended in an attack of palsy. Alive now to the wicked | 

designs of the minister, he caused him to be poisoned, 

but was himeclf assassinated by Jeldl-ud-din, head of | The Vaztr slain, 

the Khiljt tribe, in 1288. ‘ Sone Ein 
Thus ended the “ Dynasty of the slaves of the Sultdin 

of Ghér.” , 


PART V.—Tue Tariz Kuriusis, A.D. 1288-1321. 


















THE FOURTH AFGHAN DYNASTY. 


IV. § 31, Jelil-ud-din Khilji, or Feréz Shah, was oa 
the founder of the next dynasty of Afchan kings, and ehh tae 
the twelfth Muhammadan king of Delhi, He is SUp- | (sometimes 
posed to have put to death the infant son of Kei Kobad ; | "9% S49). 
and then, with affected reluctance, to have mounted the 
throne. No other crime is laid to his charge. Clemency, | His character, 
degenerating into weakness, was the characteristic of 
his governnient. Invasions of the Moguls were made | Moguls, 
and repelled, as in the former reigns. 

_ The chief event of the reign, however, is the invasion _ 12994, 
of the Dakhan by his nephew Alld-ud-din Khilji, | First Mubam. 
governor of Karrah. Setting out with 8,000 chosen of the Dakhan. 
horse, the invader crossed the Nerbudda, and made for | Swe yo°5 the 
Déogiri, where Rim Déo Rao Jadow, a prince of great | Ganges, 45 miles 
power and influence, was reigning. He easily subdued | lababad.) 
the Hindu prince. The spoil taken was immense, and 
a large ransom was paid by the Raja. (Ch. iv. § 15, 16.) | (§ 16.) 
This was just a century after the battle of Tanéshwar, [Jadow is a cor- 
which gave the Ghérians possession of Delhi (1194). Tadava.) 
Allé-ud-din also took and sacked Ellichpir. 

On his return, which took place after an absence of Ansar eet on 


less than a month, he contrived that his aged uncle of Jelal-ud-din, 
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CHAP. IT. § 32. 
av. 1295, 8. 


Ii. 
Alla-ud-din 
Khilji, the San- 
fuLLlary. 

395-1317. 
The 13th King, 


Murders, 


Efforts to reign 
wall, 


Gujarat sub- 
dued, 1297, 
(§ 19.) 


The Infamous 
Mahk Kafir, 
1298, 


The Moguls, 
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should meet him almost unattended; and while the old 
man was patting his cheek affectionately, and assuring 
him of his confidence, Alla gave the signal to a band of 
assassigs, who stabbed him to the heart, cut off his. 


-head, and carried it ona pole through the camp. — 


Jelal-ud-din was seventy-seven years old at the time 


| of his death, having reigned seven years. 


§ 32, The extraordinary man whose crimes had now 
placed him on the throne of Delhi has gained for him- 
self the title of “the sanguinary;” but his reign of 
twenty-one years may be considered to have been, on 
the whole, successful, if not glorious. 

(1.) His first act, when seated on the throne, was to 
murder the two sons of Jeléil-ud-din || 

(2.) He then strove to efface the r nbrance of the 
crimes by which he had won the empire by the excel- 
lence of his administration. He learnt to read and 
write, and became the patron of learned men. But his 
avarice and fierce temper marred the effect of his general 
policy of conciliation. | | 

(3.) In 1297 he sent an army to bring Gujarat, which 
had regained its freedom, finally: under the yoke. 
Pattan, or Anhalwara, was now utterly destroyed. 

(4.) The most memorable result of this-conquest of 
Gujarat was the capture of a handsome young eunuch, 
a slave, called Malik Kafir; who, commg into the 
king’s possession, speedily rose to the highest offices ; 
became the scourge of the Dakhan, and at last the 
murderer of the blood-stained Alla. , 

Koula Dévi, the wife of the Raja of Gujarat, and 
said to be the handsomest woman in India, was also 
taken captive. . | 

(5.) In 1298 occurred another and more serious 
Mogul invasion. Two hundred thousand horsemen 
marched upoi. Delhi, committing every species of 
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. IV. The Fourth Afgan dynasty. Ehiljis. AMIA the - 
Sanguinary. 


atrocity on their way. Alla went out to oppose them, | 
and with the aid of his able general, Zafur Khan, in- 
fiicted on them a terrible chastisement. But Zafur 
Khin had distinguished himself too greatly; and the 
jealous Allé contrived to leave him unsupported during 
the pursuit, se that he was cut off, dying with a bravery 
worthy of his reputation. There were several other 
Mogul irruptions in this reign. The invaders were 
unsuecessful, and vast numbers of them perished in 
these attempts. 

6.) In 1299 Alia’s nephew, Prince Soleimén, made 





WI 
: AD. CHAY iT 5 = | 


St i. 


The 


Betrayed by his 


jealous master, 


Attempt to it~ 
siesinate 


an attempt to imitate his example, and to assassinate | 1399 


his uncle. Alla was left for dead, but, recovering his 


senses, rode into*camp wounded as he was, confronted 


the usurper, who, forsaken by the army, was seized and 
put to death. Two other nephews rebelled, and were 
first blinded and then behcaded. 

(7.) The conquest of Rintambér, in 1300, and of 
Chitér in 1808, established his power in Raj pitana. 
The Rajpits,as usual, when driven-to despair, put their 
wives and children to death, and then met death among 
the enemy. This they call JouAR. Padmant, the queen, 
a woman of exquisite beauty, with the wives of all the 
warriors, threw herself on the funeral pile prepared in 
the centre of the fated city. Chitér eventually came 
into the hands of the son of the former Raja, the 
ancestor of the present Rana of Oudipir. 

(8.) Malik Kafir made four great expeditions into 


the Dakhan in 1306, 1309, 1310, and 1312, from which | 


he brought back immense treasures to Delhi. (Ch. iv. 
§ 16; xn. § 2.) 

In one of these expeditions the Princess Déwal Dévi, 
daughter of the Raja, was captured. She was after- 
wards married to Khizr Khan, eldest son of Alla. Their 
history 1s the subject of a popular poem. 


Rajpitana, 1900 
~1303, 


The woher. 
Chitér. 


Matik WAftr in 
the Dakhan, 


| (9.) The year 1811 was marked by another of Aila’s Assassination of 
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ANA is poizoned, 
1317, 


His mixed cha- 
Tacter, 


His sayings. 


TT. 
Mnubarik EKhilji. 


Eafir’s death, 


Ehisri Khan, 
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“sanguinary” acts. There was a great mtltitude of 
Mogul converts in his pay. These’ he suddenly dis- 
missed ; and, on their raising a disturbance, he caused. 
15,000 of them to be massacred, and their families sold 
as slaves. 

(10.) Kafir now acquired absolute power over Alla’s 
mind, which, as well as his body, was giving way under 
the influence of habitual intemperance. He became 
jealous of every one, imprisoned his queen and his two 
eldest sons, and caused his brother Alaf Khan, and his 
great general Alp Khan, to be murdered. Rebellions 
broke out, and in the midst of these Kafar hastened 
the king’s death by poison. . 

(11.) Alla was not without genius? but his want of 
mental discipline and judgment led him into the wildest 
schemes. He sometimes contemplated proclaiming him- 
self a second Muhammad; and, at other times, aimed 
at universal conquest, and assumed the title of the 
second Alexander. His character reminds us, in some 
aspects, of Haidar Ali; and, in others, of Tippd, his 
gon. : 

‘Two of his sayings are recorded :——‘‘ Religion has no 
connection with civil government, but is only the busi- 
ness, or rather amusement, of civil life;” and “ The 
will of a wise prince is better than the opinions of 
variable bodies of men.” | 


§ 33, Kafir now placed the youngest son of AIA, an 
infant, named Omar, on the throne. He then blinded 
the two eldest sons of Alla, and sent assassins to 
murder Mubarik, the third son. But Mubarik gained 


over the army, put Kafir to death, and ascended the | 


throne. His first acta were to put out the eyes of his 
infant brother, and to murder the officers to whom he 
was indebted for his own preservation. He then made 
ichtsri' Khan, a converted Parwari slave from Gujarat, 
his Vazir. | 





| 


a 


a 


17,000 persons imprisoned by his father, and strove to 


generally attend a change of dynasty. 
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V. The Fifth Afy han dynasty. House of Tughlak, 3 . I, -§ $4, 
Gheiiz-ud-din I, . AD, 122i" 5. 


His first 


MCHsures,. 


His first measures were meritorious, He released 


undo the effects of bis arbitrary acts. 

He then marched to the Dakhan, seized Harpal, the 
rebellious son-in-law of Ram Déo, and flayed him alive. 

| The remainder of his reign was spent in unspeakable 

debaucheries. 

Khisri, in whose hands all power was placed, made 
@ successful expedition to Malabar, returned with 
abundant. spoil to Delhi, assassinated his master, and 
exterminated his whole family. 

Thus perished the last of the Khiljt family, after a 
dominion in Deihi of thirty-three years. (From 1288 
to 1821.) 


The Dakkan, 


Infamous 
debauchery. 


dynasty lasted 
but 33 years. 


Le 


PART VIE.—Taxr Hovsz or Tuentax, A.D,1321-1412. 


‘THE FIFTH AFGHAN DYNASTY. 


V. § 34, The infamous Khisrt was himself put to| Death of 

death by Gueriz-up-pin Tucuiax, Governor of the | *20s 12. 
Panjab, who by universal consent ascended the throne. 
He was the son of a Tarkt slave of Balban, by a woman 
of the Jat tribe. The army, as is usually the case in 
such revolutions, were the chief instruments in hig 
elevation ; but, as no single member of the royal house 


survived, the new ruler was saved from the crimes that 


J. 
Taghlak, 1321 
itera die 
1385. | 














Now came the expedition to Telingana, under his son ton nik Khan.) 
Jina Khan (or Jonah). (Ch. iv. § 198 _ 1383, | 

The king himself at this time paid a visit to Bengal, 
which was still under Baghrié Khan (§ 30), son of 


Balban, his old master, to examine irto complaints of 



















(Sometimes 
called Kurrah, 
or Kéra. ] 
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V. Jina KhAn Tughiak, or Sultan Muhammad I2., 
the ieent megimean. - 


magnificen 


oppression, The venerable viceroy, who .had outlived 
the whole dynasty that supplanted his ow). famuy in 
Delhi, was confirmed in his authority; and the. royal 
umbrella was formally conceded to him by the son of 
his father’s slave ! | - 

On his return the emperor met with his. death by 
the fall of a magnificent pavilion, erected for him by 
his son Jima, whose opportune absence threw upon him 
a grave suspicion of bemg the contriver of his father’s 
death. 


= 





His death, 1325, 


§ 36, Jina, on his accession, assumed the title of 
Sultin Muhammad Tughlak; and is regarded as the 
nineteenth Muhammadan king of Delhi. _ 

He was a prince of unrivalled munificence ; eloquent,’ 
accomplished, learned in Arabic, Persian, Greek philo- 
sophy, mathematics, and physical science. He was a 
strict Muhammadan, moral, brave, and energetic. Yet 
his wild schemes, and his general conduct as a ruler, 
show him to us rather in the light of one insane, than 
ag a man possessed of these various excellences and 
accomplishments. | 

(1.) His first act was (after the manner of Kthelred 
the Unready) to buy off the Moguls, who had as usual 
invaded the Panjab. . 7 

(2.) He then made an expedition into the Dakhan, 


TI, 
Jfna Khan 
Tughlnk, 1325. 


His character. 


Inconsistent. 


He buys off the 
Moguls, 


His expedition 

Deeb. which for the time he reduced to order. 7 
1326. (3.) His next plan was to invade Persia; but his 

Tnvasion of vast army was disbanded after the consumption of all 


his treasure. . . 
(4.) He then projected the conquest of China, whose _ 
spoils were to replenish his coffers. A hundred thou- | 
sand men marched across the Himalayas; but attacked 
by the Chinese, and worn out with fatigue and famine, 
hardly a man returned. . 
(5.) He then strove to introduce copper tokens, as } 
an approach to ». paper currency, which he had heard of 


Attempted .in- 
yasiou of Chins. 


Meddles with 
the currency. 


— an 
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as existing in China. But as his government was in- 
solvent, this, of course, only added fo his own em- 
barrassments and to the sufferings of his subjects. 

(6.) When the people, driven to despair by his exac-. 
tions, fled to the woods, he more than once ordered out 
his troops and hunted them down, thus exterminating 
the inhabitants of large districts. 

(7.) At this time Bengal rebelled, and remained in- 
dependent until the aceession of ‘Shir Shah. (Ch. iit. 
§ 4.) | 

(8.) Now also arose that celebrated rebellion in Gu- 
jarat which led to the establishment of the Baéhmant 
| kingdom in the Dakhan. The Governor of Malwa had 
treacherously massacred forty Mogul Amirs; when the 
remainder rebelled, took refuge in the Dakhan, and 
made common cause with other Mogul Amirs there. The 
king in person went against them, defeated them, and 
shut them upin Daulatabad; but was suddenly recalled 
to Gujarat by tidings of more serious disturbances 
there. 3 

His departure was the signal for a general rige in the | General insur- 
Dakhan. The insurgents had proclaimed Ishmael Khan Dakbon sie 
their king; but he, feeling his inability to command in 
such critical times, resigned in favour of Zufiir Khan. 
(Ch. iv. § 20.) | 

(9.) Jina Khan (or Sultan Muhammad), who had Death of Mn- 
pursued the Gujarat rebels to Tatta in Sind, died there | 1351, ° 
in 1351, after a reign of about twenty-seven years. 

His death was caused, like that of the English Henry 
L, by eating fish to excess. 

(10.) One of his many freaks was the attempt to Transfer of 
transfer the seat of empire from Delhi to Daulatabad. Sowintabad, or 
He compelled the people of Dehli to migrate to the | Déogiri, 
new capital, and many thousands perished m this insane 
attempt, which was afterwards abandoned. 

(11.) Another whim of his was t- procure a confir- 


Extermination 
of people. 


Rebellion of 
Beugal, 1540, 


Rebetlion in 
Malwa, 1347. 








yA 


CH. IT. § 37, 38. |. 
AD. 1368, 98. 


Ibn Batuta, 


His history. 


eTOZ 
1351-1388, 


Embassies, 


Great public 
worka. 


T¥. 
Gheiaz-nd-din 
If. 

¥. 
Abu-bekr, 1389, 


VI, 
Nasir-ud-din, 
1390-1394, 
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V. Feros Tughlak. 


mation of his tjtle to the kingdom from the nominal 
Khalif of Egypt, who now was looked upon as-the head | 
of Islim. On obtaining this, he struck out from the: |. 
records of the kingdom the names of all his predecessors. | 
(12.) In 184], a traveller from Tanjiers, [bn Batuta, 


|visited Delhi. He was received with great respect, and 


appointed to the office of Judge by the king. Seeing, 
however, some evidences of Muhammad’s capricious and 
cruel temper, he resigned his office. The king, without 
taking offence, attached him to an embassy to Chima, 
and thus honourably dismissed him, His accounts of 
Indian affairs are highly interesting. : 


§ 37, Jina Khan, or Muhammad ITT., was succeeded 
by his nephew Feréz-ud-din Tughiak, who reigned from 
1351 to 1388, when he died at the age of. ninety, ten 
years before the invasion of India by Teimér. __ 

He received embassies from both Bengal and the 
Dakhan, thus acknowledging the independence of those 
provinces. 

His reign was marked by a course of humane and 
liberal legislation. He greatly promoted the erection 
of public works of every kind; the most important of 
these being the canal that goes by his name, running 
from the head-waters of the Jamua to Hissar. Ferdéz- 
pur, near the Satlaj, was founded by him. 


§ 38, He was succeeded by his grandsons, Gheidz-ud- 
din and Abu-bekr, who reigned for five months and one 
month respectively. Both were deposed, and the former | 
murdered. | 

Then Ndsir-ud-din Tughlak, eldest son of Feréz, who 
had ‘assisted in the government in his father’s time, 
and had been expelled for mismanagement, returned 
and dethroned his nephew. He reigned from.1890 to 
1394. | - 
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 . Mabmtd Tughlak. 





His son Humfyin succeeded him, but died at the 
end of forty-five days, and another brother, Mahmid 
| Tughlak, ascended the throne in 1394. 


§ 39, Mahmid was a child, and was the most insig- 
nificant of the whole series. His nominal reign lasted 


77 


(OH. IE. § 39-41 


AD. 1401, = 


Death of Naair. 
ud-din, 


VII. 
Muhammad 
Tughlak, 1394- 


till 1412 a.p.; but, before that time, the xingdom of | 14% 


Delhi had in fact ceased to exist. Four provinces had 
rebelled—Maiwa, Gujarit, Kandésh, and Jounpir. 
Delhi itself was torn with civil strife. 

The Dakhan was wasted by a terrible famine, called 
by the natives Dirga Dévi, which lasted twelve years 
_ In the midst of all came the Tatar chief Tetmér Lene 

(Tamerlane, Teimiir the lame) ; laid Hindistén waste, 
and was declared Emperor of Delhi. His son, Pir 


Muhammad, took Ooch and Miltan, 1397. 


§ 40. The temporary independence of Malwa dates 
{| from about a.p. 1401. Dilawar Khan Ghori was its 

first king. He was succeeded by Hoshung (Hishang) 
Ghéri (1405-1482). He built Mandi, whose ruins 
attest its formerpextent and grandeur, and removed the 
capital from Dhar, where Raja Bhoja had fixed it, to 

that place, (Ch.1. § 23.) (Comp. ch. iii. § 3, for the 
history of Medni Rai.) This kingdom was annexed by 
Bahadar Shah of Gujarat in 1526-1531. (§ 41.) 

in 1440 Rana Khumbo of Méwar conquered the Eings of Malwa and 
Gujarat, and erected the Jaya Stamba, or pillar of victory, at Chitér. § 4, 
ch, iii, § 3, (12). 

§ 41, Gujarat became independent in the year 1891 
under Muzaffir Shah. He was continually at war with 
Malwéi. In 1398, on Teimiér’s invasion, -Mahmiid 
Tughlak fled to Gujarat, but was ill received. From 
thence he went to Malwa. 

Muzaffir’s grandson was Ahmed Shah (1416-1459), 
who built Ahmednagar and Ahmedabad. He was con- 


Taimir the 
Ta(r}tar, 1398, 


Malwa, 1401, 


Gujarat, 1891, | 
pre ch, iii, 
4.) 


Ahmed Shah of 
Gujarat, 1416, 
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Lp. 1399- | Tv, aimee Thine, 2906. . 





tinually at war.with the Rajpits. _Mahméd-:Bégara 
succeeded to the throne in 1459 and reigned:-till 2512. 
(Comp. ch. vi. § 10.) ee 

Bahddar Shah reigned from 1526-1537. (Ch. vi.- 
§ 16.) He conquered Malwé. (Comp. ch. in. § 4) 


Jounpir (Jaun-| § 42, Jounpiir was rendered independent by Khaja 
par, Juanpoor), | (or Kwajah) Jehan (whose title was Malik-us-Shark, 
(On, the, banks and whose dynasty was thence called the Sharki), the 
of the Gamti, |Vazir of Mahmid Tughlak. Its territory extended 
from Benares.) |from Kanauj north-west to the boundary of Bengal, 
| and South Bahar south-east. This kingdom was a 
formidable rival to Delhi, which city was twice besieged 
by its armies. Its independence lasted from 1894-1474. 
Ibrahim Shah Sharki, who succeeded in 1403, greatly 
agerandised the kingdom, and in his time the. city 
became one of the finest in India. — 













Taimir, 1398. § 43, Taimir greatly resembied Ghengiz Khan; bat 
. unlike him was a man of great intellect and very eon- 
siderable learning. He wasa Turk, ang had subdued 
all Central and Western Asia. His chief cities were | 
Bokhara and Samarkhand.. His tomb is in the fatter... 

He reached Delhi in December, 1898. ; a 


Massacre in There he first massacred all his prisoners above fiftees" 
tie voom | years of age, a vast multitude. He then gave up Delhi 


itself to indiscriminate pillage. This led to a general 

massacre, which lasted five days, during which the 

monster feasted, and enjoyed the sight. He then pro- 

ceeded to a mosque to “ offer up his sincere and humble. 

tribute of praise to the Divine Majesty!” He after- 

Mirnt. wards proceeded to Mirut, where a like tragedy was 
He leaves India, acted; and thence to Hardwar and Jamna; and s0 
* Heft India, taking with him an immense booty and an 
innumerable crowd of slaves. | | 
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'¥. Vi. End of the Tughlak dynasty. The four Seiads, 





 § 44, Delhi remained desolate for some time after 
his departure; but at length Mehmid was nominally 
restored, and died there in 1412. 


Nusrat Khan, a nephew of Feré= (§ 37} was actually set up as rival em- 

r by some disal ected Omrahs; but was supplanted by Muliu Ikbal 

an, who got the weak emperor into his hands. After the departure of 

Teimir, Nusrat Khan (who is even included in the list of emperors) Ikbél 

Hhain, and the Sultan of Jauupir were the most powerful leaders; and 

while they contended with one another, the poor weak Mahmid waa some- 

times in the er of the ons, and sometimes of the other, till brought 
back to Delhi by Daulah Khén Lédi, - 

| * . 
WITH HIM ENDED THE TYGHLAK DYNASTY, which 
was the last of the dynasties of the. so-called Slave 


iunge. 


§ 45, Davuar Kunin Lévt. This chief, for fifteen 
months after the death of Mahmid, retained possession 
of Delhi, without however assuming the insignia of 
royalty, and coining money in the name of the late 
Ferdéz (§ 37) ; but was expelled in 1414 by Khizr Khan, 
viceroy of the Panjab. | 


+ ; 
PART VII.—Tuz Srzaps, A.D. 1414-1450, 


| oe THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 


VI. $46, Tae rourSzraps. From 1414-1450 Delhi 
_ was held by four rulers, who professed to regard them- 
selves as Viceroys of the Mogul. Theyscarcely possessed 
any territomy beyond the walls of Delhi. : 
Their names were—- 
(1l.) Serap Kutze Kuin—1414-1421; who (or, 
rather, his excellent minister, Taj-ul-mulk), was just 


and generous; and for whom, when he died, all Delhi 


wore black for three days ; - 


DavuatT Koin 
Lépt, 1413, 


THE SErIAps, 
1414-1450, 
Or Siud, or 


ayyid= de- 
scendant of 
M 
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(2.) Szrap Musizrx—1421-1435 ; who was benevo- 
lent, and of most amiable temper; but was murdered 
by some Hindi assassins ; : : 

(3.) Suxap Munammap—1435-1444,; of whom nothing 
can be said but that he wasa weak and dissolute prince, 
in whose reign, if reign it can be called, there were 
continual éumults ; and . 

(4.) Serap Avii-vp-pin—1444-1450, or Alam Shah, 
who, driven out by Beblil Lodi, abdicated and lived 
peacefully in Budaon. 


PART VIIL.—Tue Lovts, A.D. 1450-1526. 


THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 


Tae Lovis, AY. Tue torent Kinas or tHe Hovuss or Lopi-— 
the last of the Afghan dynasties. 
The Lodis were a powerful family, and had excited | 
the jealousy of preceding kings. - 
(1.) Benin, a man of immense vigour, had gained } 
possession of Sirhind and the Panjab, and now drove | 
(Or Br1oz), Seiad Alla-ud-din from Dehli. He afterwards conquered . 
Jaunptr, after twenty-six years of war. He reigned | 
from 1450-1488. | 
sre anten Lovt (2.) His son, StxanpER Lonf, succeeded him, and | 
1483-1518, ‘i reigned to 1518. He re-annexed Bahar; but the king- 
dom was now little more than a number of nearly 
independent principalities. He fought against his 
brother Barbak, to whom Jaunpir had been assigned, 
and who strove to obtain the empire. | 
(The conquest Sikander was m many respects an excellent and | 


ti Mtindds prince; but a fierce persecutor of the 


I, 
Brurin Loni, 
450-1488 
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Hindiis. 
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VWEII. The Lodis.- Panipat. 





It was about this time that Rémdnand, a 
at Bandres; a little later, in the same reign, 
taught the unity ofthe Deity. 


great Vaishnava teacher lived 
wved the ~eformer Kubir, who 


During this reign the Portuguese landed in Calicut. 
(Ch. vi. § 2.) Sikander made Agra his capital. 
(3.) His son Zbérdhim was unlike his father. He 


disgusted the chiefs by his haughtiness and cruelty. 

One of them, Daulat Khin Lodi, governor of the 
Panjab, called in Sultan Baber, the Tatar ruler of 
Kabul; who took Lahér, burnt the-city, and then ad- 
vanced on Delhi with an army of 12,000 men. Ibrahim 
met him at Panipat with a much larger army; but 
was killed in the battle, which ended in the complete 
trrumph of Baber. 


About this time lived the celebrated Vallabha Achdrya, who introduced 
the worship of Bala Gopala, the infant Krishna, and spread his doctrines 
as far as Vijayanacar. 


§ 48. Thus ended the dynasties of the Afghans, 


(Tirks or Tatars), who, under different names, had | 7. 


ruled a large portion of Hindistan, making Delhi or 
Agra the seat of government, for 320 years. (1206- 
1526.) , 


About tha same time the 


at Bahmini kingdom of Kulbtres was brbken 
up into five parte, (CL. iv. Ro J 


1 


Sr 


CH. JI. § 47, 48, 
4.D. 1518-26. 


May 22, 1498. 


ITT, 
Tsrininu Lop, 
1518-1526, 


Baber called in, 


(Second) Battle 
of Pinipat. — 
About 50 miles 

. by W. from 
Delhi, } 


The end of the 
Afghin Dynas- 
ies, 1526. 


The Bahbmini 
kingdom aiso 
dismembered, 


meer 
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1526-1748. 


Character of 
the whole 
dynasty. 
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CHAPTER It. 





THE MOGUL EMPERORS OF INDIA, A.D, 1626-1857, ) 


eee 


PART I,—Introptcrory, 


-§ 1, The second battle of Panipat opened India to 
Baber and his Paténs. From the accession of Baber, 
who was thus the founder of the Mogul dynasty, to the 
death of Muhammad Shah, the twelfth emperor of 
this dynasty, was 222 years. _ | 

No royal family in history has produced such a series of disti 


rulers, splendid and great; though not certainly good, according to our 
ideas of goodness. 


§ 9, This chapter will trace the history of this 
powerful line of emperors from Baber, the founder, to 
Muhammad Bahddar Shah, the last that bore the title 
of King of Delhi, who died in prison, in a distant land, 


| dishonoured and unpitied. (Ch. x. § 28.) , 7 


The following table is given for reference :-— 





ee 


oo, THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 
nnn 
: fable of Mognl Emperorg, 1526-1857. 

a a 


Tur Moavutr Eurzzoxs. 


Ti Bine . oo + 14g6-1580 This period was 
marked by aserica 
of wonderful men 
in every part of 

| the world. 
Ir Homivin. » » » «1580-1556 He was in exile six. 
| 7 oe ' teen years, 

TIL AKHAR eo « « & se 1556-1605 Came to the throne 

7 two years before 
Queen Elizabeth, 
and survived her 


two years, 
ry. JEHANGtE * #@ @# & 8 1605-1627 Sir re Roe. Ntr 
Jehan. 
Y. Suan Jenin. . . . 1627-1658 The architect. De- 
throned. 
| VI. Avrgunezizs (or ALAM. 1658-1707 The deceitful and 
Giz I) bigoted; the last 


——1. 


of the great Mo. 
guls, 


t 


ne 


{ VII. Shah Alam I. (or Ba- 1707-1712 Concessjon to the 
hédar Shah) Mahrattas, 
VIII. Jehéndar Shah . . , 1712-1713 The Seiads. Mur. 
_ dered, 
IX. Farukhshir . . . . 1713-1719 The Peshwis. Ag. 
sassinated. 
ere puppets of the 


X. Rafi-nd-darajit. . . 12719-Feb. Seiads, removed 

by poison or dis. 

XI. Rafi-ud-danla ... , 1719~May ease within threo 
monthe. 


XT. Muhammad Shah . . 2719-1748 ~The Empire broke 


up. Nadir Shah. 








The six + 
Mogul 
1526-1707, 


rors of the 
Hing empire, 
1707-1748, * 
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CHAP. TIT. § &. ad - 
A.D. 1482- The Life of Sultan Baber, 1482-1530. . 








1524, 
The five entirely} 9 XIII. Ahmad Shah. . . . 1748-1754 Blinded and de- 
dependent em- posed, 


Pie say ee XIV. Alamgir TE: . . . . 1754-1759 Plassey. Murdered. 
XY. Shah Alam IT. a 1759-1806 Rescued by Lord 


Lake. 
XVI. Akbar HT... . . . , 1806-1837 A mere pensioner. 
XVIL Muhammad Bahadar . 1837-1857 The helper of the 
. mutineers. 


I, § 3, (1.) Surtin Biswe demands our eapecial at- | 

Sane ary of |tention, as being the founder of the Mogul Indian 

Baber «history. | Hmpire, and the first of a oo th of renowned em- 
" perors, under whom India rose to 


prosperity. 


(2.) Baber was born A.D.in . 2. 6 2 2 6 1482 
became King of Kokhaénin .. . . 1494 

{1290 miles E. of conquered Samarkhandim. .. . 1497 - - 22 
Bokhara,) driven away, after many struggles} 1504. 


e highest apparent: 


again occupied Kibul in. 


1 a a 


PART II. _Binmn. 


again in Samarkhandin . .. . « I15il 

lest all, but Bactria, In. 2« «© « « « A514 
gained Kandahar in , ~ + « 6 «6 1522 22 
called in by D. K.Lédiin. . . . « 1524) 

won the (first} battle of Panipat in, . .1526 


subdued the Rajpiitsin. . . . . 1527-28 
| : conquered Bahar and Bengal i in. . « 1529 4, 
and diedin. . . 7 PF + 2 & #8 1530 


ea 


48 
Baber’s (3.) He was descended, on the father’s side, from Teimtir 
descent, (Tamerlane) the Tatér; but his mother was a Mogul, connected 


| 

| with the tribe of Genghiz Khan. This race was detested by 
him; yet, strange to say, from it his dynasty got the name, now 
generally corruy*ed into Mogul. It is variously spelt Moghul, 
Mughal, and Mogal. 
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Baber’s entrance into India, 1519-1526. 





tai) His real name was Zahir-ud-din-Muhammed (=the light of the 
mM : 


He. assumed (1507) the title Pddshéh, a Persian word, signifying king; 
and this became the characteristic title of the Mogul Emperors. 

Biber, i.e. “the lion,” was originally an epithet applied to him for his 
bravery. (Comp. Richard Coeur-de-Lion.) 

(5.) Different mombers of Teimir’s fafhily held Samarkhand, Bokhara, 
Balkh (Buctria), Kabul, and Kokhin (then Farghanab). This last was 
Baber’s hereditary dominion. 

(6.) His life, till 1524, was a succession of struggles, 
in the course of which he sometimes extended his sway 
as faras to Kandahar, and at other times was a fugitive; 
thrice occupying his paternal city of Samarkhand, and 
being thrice expelled from it. | | 

(7.) His uncertain tenure of power in those wild 
regions caused him to turn his attention to India, which 
had now for some time been in a state of anarchy; the 
Lédis possessing little beyond Delhi and Agra. He 
was invited by one of the revolted chiefs, Daulat Khan 
Lodi, viceroy of the Panjab, to seize upon India, which 
he considered to be his inheritance, as he was descended 
from the conqueror Teimir. It was not, however, until 
after four unsuccessful expeditions (1519-26) that he 
gained his end. 

(8.) The (szconp) battle of ‘Panipat (Ch. it. § 47) 
gave him nothing but the small tract around Delhi and 
ACTA, . 

From the spoils of Agra he sent a coin of the value 
of about tenpence to every man, woman, and child, 
slave or free, in the district of Kabul, where he had 
reigned-for twenty-two years ; besides rich gifts to the 
chief Muhammadan shrines in Asia. of 


@.)} The other parts of the so-called Empire were still held by revolted 
ehieftaims, From the time of the magnificent madman Mubammad Tughlak 
(1351), there had been no real empire of Delhi. (Ch. ii. § 36, 

Thus, Bahar was in the possession of Muhammad Shah Lohani; a part of 
Maiwa and the surrounding districts were held by Sanga: Chandéri and 


the adjacent country by Medni Rai; and Bengal by an Afghan chief. The| Bah 


Dakhan, which had been independent since 1347, was now divided into five 
Musalmain kingdoms, besides the Hindi kingdom of Bijanagar, called by 
Europeans Narsinga, (Ch. iv. § 22,29.) The Portuguese had conquered 
Goa in a.p. 1510, and (though the great Albuquerque b.€@ died in a.p. 1515) 
they were still very powerful on the western coast. (Cn. vi, § 12-15.) 
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attempts on 
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Ch, i, § 47, 


Unsuccessful 
expeditions, 


Results of the 
battle of 
Panipat. 
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spoil, 
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Empire at the 
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Mogul con- 
quest, 1526, 
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CHAP, II, § 3. 
4.D, 1527-30. 


Baber’ a | 
intentiong, 


sanga, the Rij. 
pit, of Chitor, 


Final atruggle 
with the 
Rajpits. 


Sikri, [This 
was the farour- 
ite residence of 
Akhbar, who 
ereatiy em- 
bellished it.] 
Chandéri, 


The Johar. 
[Ch, ii, § 32.] 


Baber’s death, 


THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 





The Pirst Mogul Emperor. ‘Béber’s death. 





(10.) It was evidently the general impression, even 
among Baber’s own troops, that after plundering Agra | 
and Delhi, he would, like his ancestor Teimir, return 
to the regions west of the Indus. This intention, how- 
ever, he emphatically disclaimed: he had come to found 
a Tatar Empire m India. 

(11.)}-Prince Humayan, Baber’s eldest son, was ac- 


cordingly employed to reduce to obedience the various 


Musalmian chieftains. In four months this was ef- 
fected, from Gwaliér to Jounpir. (Ch. ii. § 42.) 

(12.) A more stubborn enemy was the Hindi Sanga, 
a Rajput prince; with whom the Rajas of Marwar and 
Jeypur were joined, as also Medni Raf of Chandéri. 
Sanga was the grandson of Rana Khumbo (1440), who 
was the grandson of Bapu. (§ 4) ‘hie was the last 
great struggle of the Rajpits for empire. Sanga had 
formerly intrigued against the Lodis, and now patriot- 
ically resolved to expel, if possible, the Musalmans 
from India. The question to be answered. was, “Shall |. 
there ever again be a Kshatriya Empire of Hindfistan ?” 
The answer was, “ No.” | 
, Lhe decisive battle of Stkri (Fatikpir Silai, near 
Agra), (February 1527), and the storming of Chandéri 
(January 1528), firmly established the Mogul throne. 
The defenders of this last fortress perished to a man 
in the desperate struggle. Thus fell Medni Rat, who 
was next to Sanga as a Rajpit leader. Humiayin after- 
wards married a daughter of the Raja of Jeypér. , 

(13.) Bahar and Bengal were next attacked ; and by 
May 1529 these provinces had also submitted to Baber’ 
arms, : 


(14.) Baber’s death was remarkable. Humdayfn, his eldest 
son, was dangerously ill, when Baber, according to @ well-known , 
eastern custom, concetved the idea of offering his own life for 
his son’s. In the accomplishment of this loving resolve, he 
walked round the bed of the sick youth three limes, praying 
solemnly to God that the disease might be transferred to himself, 
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Baber's character. umaéytn, 





After this act, he exclaimed, in the full belief that his prayer 
had been beard, “I have borne it away.” And, strange to Bay, 
Huméayiin recovered from that hour; while Baber, whose health 
was already decaying, began rapidly to decline. Hxhorting his 
children and‘courtiers with his latest breath to avoid dissension 
and civil strife, he died, December.26, 1530, His remains were 
earried to Kabul, where a simple but beautiful tomb was erected 
to his memory. 

(15.) His character is a mixed one. ” 

a. He inherited somewhat of the ferocity of bis Tatar ances- 
tors, and waa inhuman in his treatment of conquered enemies. 

b. Yat there ia a simplicity and absence of affectation m his 
character that excites the sympathies of all who read his 
Memoirs ; which, like other great warriors, he wrote himself; and 
which are models of easy elegance, giving the liveliest picture of 
the man. 

ce. His undangnied bravery, patience in adversity, perseverance, 
and elasticity of mind, are truly admirable. No more inflexible 
spirit ever wrestled with adversity and overcame It. | 

d. He seems to have been addicted to the immederate use of 
wine, by which he lessened his dignity and shortened his life. 

(16,) At this period arose Chaiianye, who remodeiled the Vaishnava 


worship. Krishna was the form of Vishnn, whose worship be inculcated. 
He brought into use the word Brarm (=faith and devotion) ; teaching that 


| fervent love amd adoration were of more umportance ceremonial 
' gobgeryances, hig hag much changed the character of Hindi worship. 





PART ITI,—Humiytn. 


§ 4, The Second Mogul Emperor was Humirty, who 
reigned nominally from a.p. 1530 to 1556; but spent 


nearly sixteen years of this period (1540-1556) in exile. 


The Mogul flood. was, at this period, driven back, to return, however, in 
a few years with greater force, and tc overspread the whole land, 

(i.) This emperor is famous alike for his lenity and the mis- 
fortunes in great part caused by it; for the fortitude with which 
he bore his adverse fortunes, and the bravery by which at length 


' he retrieved them. 


(2.) He had three brothers~-Kamrin, Hinddl, and Mirza As- 


| kari, to the first of whom he rashly gave up Kabul, Kandahar, 


the Panjib, and the countries on the Inuus; to the second, 
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CHAP, TE. § 4, 
4.D. 1590-66. 


(Cardinal Wol- 
sey died in the 
same year, | 


His burial, 


His character, 
Cruel. 


His memoirs, 
Simplicity. 


Brave and 
persevering, 


Intemperate, 


Chaitanya. 
ithe great 

grea 
Bengal teacher, 


IT. 
Houmixtny, 153) 
1556, 


His treatment 
of hia brotharg. 
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CHAP. ITI. § 4, , oN 
4p. L630-32a. ‘HumaAyin’s enemies. 


——1 


Sambal {east of Delhi); and to the youngest, Méwait (Machéri 
or Alwar). His generosity, or weakness, thus stripped him of 
hia fairest dominions. 

Huméytn, in fact, had nothing but newly-conquered territory. 
left for himself to govern; and his father’s veteran army and 
renown as his only support. 

Bahidar Shak, | (3.) BanApar Suan of Gujardt (1526-1537), (Ch. ii. § 41), was 
Gujarat. | his first antagonist. 

| Gujardt had long been independent. (Ch. vi. 16.) 

| Bahidar Shah, at that time king of that country, waa the 

1534, | greatest that ever governed it. He compelled Kandésh, Berar, 

| and Ahmadnagar to acknowledge him as their feudal superior. 
| He had conquered and annexed Malwa. Huméytn, irritated at 
| his harbouring some fugitive rebels, attacked him, and wrested 
from him a great part of hig dominions ; but he regained all in 
the following year. 


1535, The scaling of the walls of the fort of Champanir (where the 
The emperor's | treasures of the kmgdom were heaped up) by 300 men, of whom 
bravery. Humiytn himself was one, waa the great exploit of this war. 
Cham patir and Bahadar had a splenthd park of artillery, directed by Portuguese gunners, 
Paiwangarh, under Riimi Ehan, o very able officer, 


This antient but now deserted city was a few miles N.E. of Baréida. The 
fort of Pawaugarl is higher up the hill. It is surrounded by walls fifteen . 
feet high, and one nile and a half in circumference, (Sea Chap. v. § 129.) 


Shir Khin Str's (4.) Hamayin’s next and more redoubtable an- 
Humiy Gu, tagonist was Sapir Kain Sir, an Afghan (of the tribe 
of Sir, descendant of one of the followers of the Lodis), 
who now held Bahar and Bengal, which he had con- 
quered. : 
He was called Shir Khin=lion-lord, from having Edlled a tiger by a single 
blow of his sabre. 
. Humiayin made several expeditions against him, and 
1538. at length laid siege to Chunar and took it. Shir Khan 
wus himself engaged in completing the conquest of 
Bengal at the time. Humaytn advanced as far as 
Gour, then the capital of Bengal. Meanwhile the rains 
came on, durmge which nothmg could be done m 
Bengil; and Shir Khan, issuing from his retreat in 
the hill-fortress of Réhtas, retook the cities and forts 
on the Ganges, surprising Humayin between Patna 
and Benares. 
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oe Huméytn’s flight, Akbar. CHAP ng * 
| dy treachery from the Hind Raja to whore Sonat oe the, Sts took | Rota, 
treasures in it. It is eighty-one miles §8.E. from Benires. (Map, p. 3.) 
Some few years after thia time, Gour, a superb city, waa entirely de- | Gour, 
populated by some mysterious disease. tg stately ruins are near Milda. 
It had been a royal city for 2,000 years. Ch, i. § 22, 

The Emperor had only time to leap on horseback and 1539. 
plunge into the stream, in which he would have been 
drowned, had he not been rescued by a water-carrier. 

“He thus reached Agra almost alone. “His brothers had 
been plotting against him; but they now aided him to 
prepare for the approach of the victorious Shir Khan. 

(5.) He sustained another decisive defeat near Kanouj, Huméyin's 
and was compelled to flee to Lahér; but Kamran him. | 7°°7®* 15#. 
self had retired to Kabul; and Humayin, deprived of 
that shelter, fled to Sind. There he wandered for a (Comp, Destruc- 
year and a half, and at length directed his course to Hee re eee 
Marwar, Repulsed thence, he made his way across the SONY IO ae 
desert to Amerkét, where he arrived with seven com- birth of Mary 
panions, after enduring unspeakable hardships. pian of Bets, 

(6.) Here his son Azar was born [§6(8)]. Deserted Birth of Altbar 
by his brothers, Humayin pursued his flight, and | 152. 
reached Persia, 1544. 


In April 1543, his faithful general, Beirim Khan, who had | (Death of Queen 
escaped from the battle of Kanouj, joined him. ‘he infant | Katherine 
Akbar was sent to Kandahar. Howard.) 

(7.) The Persian Shah, Tamasp, did not treat Humiyin gene- | pis treatment 
rously; but used every unworthy expedient to induce him to in Persia, 1544, 
become a Shia, like the Persians, and to introduce that aystem 
thenceforward into India. 





Note.—-The Shia and Sunnf are the two great sects into which the Mu- Shiss and 
madans are divided. Sunnis. 
A. The Shias (1.) reject all traditions, and cling te the simple Kurin ; 

(2.) disavow the three Khalifs who immediately succeeded 
Muhammad ; 
{3.) seldom visit Mecea: but go to Kerbela instead, where 
Hugain was slain. 
3 They alone observe the Muharram. 
o.) They are called heretics by the Sunnis 3; are the Pro. 
teatunts of Muhammadanism. 

(6.) The Persians, and nearly all Indian MMukammadang, 

are of this sect. ' 


- 7 - 
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CHAP, TI. § 5. The restored Afghhn dynaaty of #tr, 2540-1556. . 
45-55 | | 
B. The Sunnfs (1. hold the Sunnat, or traditions, as a supplement to the 
(2.) acknowledge as Khalifs after Muhammad, AbG-Bekr, 
Omer, and Gaman; then, and fourthly, Au. 
(3.) Afghans, Turks, Arabs, and Rohillas are of this Bect. 
Humiytin’s At length, however, the Persian king gave him 14,000 
ee horgemen, to assist in restoring him to his kingdom. 
, Thus aided, he took Kandahar and Kabul from his un- 
natural brother Kamran. It is said that during the 
siege of the latter place, Kamran exposed the young 
Akbar on the walls, threatening to put him to death, if 
Humaytn should persist m the siege. Humayiin 
seems to have behaved inhumanly, in slaughtering the 
prisoners. | : 
Huméytn and (8.) In 1548, the four brothers, Humiyin, Hindatl, 
his brothers. |KAmrin, and Mirza Askayi were reconciled; but Kam- | 
[Baber’s dying |+4n ever treacherous, again rebelled, and waa at length 


advice was not 


unnecessary, | defeated and blinded (1553). These disgensions weak- 


though it was 


nnheeded, ened the cause of the house of Temmir; but mm 1555 
§ 3 (i4)j. Humaytin was ina condition to attempt to regain his 


Indian dominions. 
The history of the restored Afghdn dynasty must now 
be traced, 





PART IV.—Tae Stes, | 


§5, Tum rusrorep Arcuins, on SOR DYNASTY, FIVE 
IN NUMBER. (A.D. 1540-1556.) 


Humivtn IN EXILE: HIS RETUEBN AND DEATH. 


Shir Shih Str, (1.) Suiz Sain is often branded as a usurper. Yet, 

Tat0-tots descended from the antient Afghan conquerors, a native 
of India, and the expeller of the Moguls, who. had only 
reigned fourteen years in India, his claim to the throne 
was at least as good as Humiayin’s. | 
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.. ; : | 
| The restored Afghan dynasty of Str. CHAP. IT. § 5 


4D. 1556, _ 





His wise 


(2.) Nor did his method of ruling give his new 


subjects cause to régret the revolution. He was, in his | 2°ve>ment. 
government of India, wise, benevolent, and active : 
though ambitious, and, in one case certainly, treacherous 
and cruel. This was in the atrocious massacre of the 
garrison of Raisin (in MAalwA, a fortress said to have 
been built by Rama), which was surrendered on the 
express stipulation that the lives of its defenders should 
_ | be spared. Shir Shih slew them, because faith ie not 

to be kept with infidels! : | 

| _ (8.) He is said to have made a road from Bengal to] His beneficent 
the bank of the Indus, and from Agra to Manda, with | ¥°"™- 
a caravanseral at every stage, and wells at intervals of 
a toile and a half allalong. He was killed at the siege | His death. 

| Of Kalinjir (mn Bandélkhand), a.p. 15435. 

| His tomb is to be seen at Sasserim, between the Ganges and the Séne. | (34 miles S. 
(Map, p. 4.) ' m Buxar.) 

(4.) The second of this restored dynasty was Sxzta | Seltm shah Sar, 
SHAn (4.p. 1545-1558), or Islém Shah. He seems to | 24-15. 
have possessed great ability, and to have laboured for 
the mmproyement of the country. 

The same year with Selim, died Selim Mahmid Shah DT. of Gujarat, | (Ch, iv. § 24.] 
and Birhin Nizim Shah of Abmednagar. 

(5.) Selim’s son, Feréz, succeeded : but, after three | Muhammad 
days, was murdered by his uncle, Munammap Apt. (Adali (othe 
Suiz (or Adali), who is commonly called the third of | footish). 

| the restored dynasty. " 

He was a despicable tyrant. His Vazir was Hému,a 
Hindu of low origin, but of great ability. This man 
had been a petty shopkeeper; but he fought with the 
courage of a Paladin, and assumed the title of Vikra- 
maditya. | 

(6.) Rebellions soon ensued, and the empire was! Humayin’s 

return, 1555, 


divided into five portions, under rivals—members of 
the Afghan royal family (1555). ITreanter Str, one of 
these, got possession of Delhi, and is reckoned the fourth 


: . ~ 
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CHAP. III. § 6. = : 
OLD. 1BBS. | HunAytn's return and death. ~* 








of the dynasty. -This was the moment when Huméyan. 
made up his mind to invade India. He soon gained 
possession of Lahér, and, driving SrkanpzR S0r, another 
The battleof {of the rivals (called the fifth of the dynasty), to the 


Nowshera. - 4 . - 
| June 18, 1355, | Himalayas, regained Agra and Delhi. 

This battle, the decisive one, in which Akbar, then a little 
more than 12 years old, fought (like the Black Prince) by the 
side of Humayin and Beiram Khan, was fought at or near 
NowsHera (June 18, 1555), not far from the Satla). 

Humaytin’s (7.) Humaytn had, however, regained at his death 


death, 1556. . . ae 
but a very small portion of his dominions; for SixanDER 


; | soon reappeared in the Panjab, and Hému, with the 

: army of Adali, was still im Bengal. While Prince 
Akbar, then thirteen years of age, was in the Panjab 
with Bairim Khan, Humdaydém fell from the stairs 
leading to the top of his palace in Delhi, and was 
killed. . 


1 
| He had paused on the steps, hearing the Muezzin’s call to 
) prayer, and had seated himself: when trying to rise, assisted by 
| his staff, he slipped on the polished stair, and, there betng only 
: alow parapet, fell headlong over. He died ina few days, six 
months after his return (1556). ; 
| Humayin's (8.) He was superstitious ; kindly-hearted on the whole; in- 
' character, dulgent ; very dilatory in all his movements; and too incessantly 
| occupied in warfare to be able to do anything for his adopted 
country. 





ee ee ee a) 


PART V.—Axzar. 


TIT. § 6, The Third Mogul Emperor was Axpar. (1556— 
Aocession —|1605.) He has been pronounced to be the greatest 
1605, sovereign that ever swayed a sceptre. , 


(1.) Akbar’s real name was J alél-ud-din (=the glory of the faith} Mubham- 
mad. is surname is Akbar=the Great. 
His mother (2.) His mother’s nal 2 was Hamida, a native of Ehorasan, of obscure 
. family. . ; 
- a A iin 


— 
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AEbar, the third Mogul, 1556-1605. 





(3.) He was born at Amerkét, in Sind (Oct. 14,1542), 
while Humayin was fleeing from the ambition of Shir 
Shah, and from the treachery of his brothers and his 
subjects. [§ 4 (6).] 


It is said that his father, unable to give the presents usual en such 
occasions, broke up a pod of tnusk ; and distributed it among his adherents, 


with the wish that “his son’s fame might be diffused throughout the world 


like the odour of that perfume,” 

(4.) He fell into the hands of his uncle Kamran, 
December 1548, and remained at Kandahar and Kabul 
till 1555. 

(5.) When Humayén died [§ 5 (7)], Akbar was 
thirteen years and four months old. It was a very 
much disputed inheritance to which he succeeded, _ 

Sikander, with the title of King of Delhi and of the 
Panjab, was in arms near Sirhind, and Hému was on 
the borders of Bengal. 


A young brother of Akbar, Mirza Hakim, had been made King of Kan- 
dahar by Humdéyiin, but was dispossessed by Soleiman of Badakshaén, one 
of the same , Placed there by Baber. 

(6.) The restorer of the race of Teimfr, and the real 
ruler for some years, was Betrdém Khédn, the atélig or 
guardian of Akbar. 


He was styled “the king's father,” and had unlimited powers as regent. 
A Persian and a Shia, he had been sent to aid Baber in his earlier struggles ; 
and had been the most faithinu] and able of the adherents of the house of 
Teimir. 


(7.) Hému, who had taken both Agra and Delhi, and 
had assumed the title of Raja Vikramaditya, after a 
heroic resistance, was overthrown and captured at the 
third battle of Panipat. Beirém wished Akbar to earn 
the title of Ghazi, or champion, by slaying the Hindi. 
Akbar refused to strike a defenceless captive; and it 
was Beiram that slew the infidel. The facts are sig- 
nificant. Sikander also soon after submitted. Ibrahim 
Khin Str, who took refuge among the Afchins, was 
slam in 1567. | 

(8.) Beiram’s imflexibility, military talents, and 
energy, were essential to Akbar at this period; but the 
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His birth. 
1542. 
(ary Queen of 
cots was born 

the game year, 
and amid similar 
disastara.} 


His rivals, 


Beiram Khan 
§ 4 (6). 


Hémnu's death, 


The battle was 
fought at Pani. 
pat, November 
3, 1556, 


July 1557, 


— . : . 
‘CHAP. II. $6. 
LD. BBG BG. 


Beiram’g 
regency. 
1552-1560. 
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“hp. 1566-¥, Akbar, the thivi Mogul, 155¢-1605. |. 
[Umards . |regent occasionally exceeded his powers, and: unneces- 
oe LBGO, ‘Isarily alienated the Omrahs, by whom Akbar waa-per- 


suaded to assume the supreme power in his eighteenth | 
| year (4.p. 1560}. — a 
Beirm’s rebel Beir4m, after much vacillation, broke out into re-, 
1560. bellion ; but was soon overcome, and threw himself on 
the mercy of Akbar, by whom he was treated with the. 
utmost generosity and affection. The old man now set 
out to visit} Mecca, the Muhammadan way of retiring 
from public life; but was assassmated in Gujarat. 
| (9.) Akbar was at length emperor in reality. ° 
Akbar’s early His training had been such as to fit him for his most 
Praag. difficult task. Brought up among hardships; fighting 
at the age of thirteen like a hero by the side of Beiram 
Khan to recover his father’s throne; compelled by the 
character of Beirdm to exercise in boyhood and youth 
the utmost prudence and self-restraint ; and, aware 
that a single false step now might lose all, he ascended 
the throne with sober and prudent resolves to govern 
well and wisely. ae 


He was, in addition to this, a perfect specimen of ‘an ac- 
complished Muhammadan knight. In knightly - courtesy and 
generosity, In heroic perseverance and magnanimity, in noble 
simplicity and tenderness of heart, and in philosophic breadth, 
calmness, and keen perception, he has had few equals In any 
age or country. | 7 | 


His prospects (10.) The adherents of the house of Teimtr in India 


hi 7 * * 
on SOccenBLOn, were, however, at this period, few. 


| 
7 
| 
| 





Akbar and his chiefs were a small band of strangers in the land ; far more 
ao than William and hie Normans after the battle of Hastings. 
The Panjab and the district around Delhi were all 
that the Moguls could as yet call their own. 
(11.) Akbar had first to conquer his own feudatory 
nobles. Khan Zeman (one of Akbar’s own generals), 
Raz Bahadur in Malw4, Adam Khan, Abdullah Khan, 
and Asaf Khan, with three other military chieftains, 
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| some severe fighting, he did (ap. 1573). xuhmadibdd became 
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Akbar’s con{uexsts. | CHAP OT 58. | 





imade war against him; and in such struggles he was| . 
engaged. until his 25th year (a.p. 1567). | | 

(12.) He spent the next five years (a.p. 1567~1572) | His straggles 
in reducing the Rajpfits to submission. Rajptta, 


The chief of these was—~ 
(4.) The Raja of Jeypar (Ambér), Bahar (Bihari) Mal. 
Akhar married this RAja'’s daughter . d A¥bar’s aldest. 
Was Married fo another patcone uke ome: il vSaughter of Bal Bhagavan 
irothentalew, ije Mas Bing, was One Of Auber s are ns oes 
w, Ril » WHA OE 0 r : 
& commander, RT) | “~ ™ 
(b.) The next RAjpit state was that of the Raina (of Chitér, or) | (Ch. ii. § 32.) 
Ondiptir, Odi Sing, son of Rana Sanga. [8 3 (12).] With this : 
chief there was an obstinate and bloody war; in which Akbar 1567. 
waa victorious, taking Chitér, which then ceased to be the 
capital of this division of Rajpitina : 
In 1580, Rana Pert&b £ Odi Si f his dominions, | (Or Oudeypore, 
and founded Oudipir, \ * UO Sing) tesined a part o omnis, | aipir, or 
apr. 


(c.) The third Rajpit chieftain was the Rana of Jodhpdr, (or Uda 
Marwar,) Maldéo, This chief for a time was in disgrace; but 
his son wae afterwards much favoured by the emperor. 

Akbar married a daughter of the Raja of Marwar, called Jodh 
Bat. She was the mother of JehAngir. 


In vegartl to these marriages, it seems probable that to them the vigour | The inter- 
of the imperial race for go many generations waa partly due. The influences marriages of tha 
they had in softening prejudices and uniting Hindis and Muhammpadans | Moguls with the 
waa very great. The Chitér family alone refused all such imperial alliances, | Rajpits, 
and despised the other Rajpit families for permitting them. 

The Oudipiér, or Méwar, Rajaa are considered to bethe most distinguished | (Comp. ch. i. 
in Hindistin. They trace their descent from Rama, the great head of tha | § 27, 28.) 
Molar race, In a.b. 524, their capital, Barabhipor, in the Gulf of Cambay, . 
was invaded by a Persian king, son of Noushirvan the Great, whose daughter 
was married into their royal family. The n of Noushiryin was a| (Comp. ch. ii, 
Christian, daughter of Maurice, Emperor of Constantinople, Goha, who ‘ 4.) 
mnarried the Christian princess, founded the state of Edar. From him 
Bapu, the antagonist of the Muhammadans, desconded. (Ch. ii, § 4.) 
Hence the Raja of Oudipir ia the descendant of a Christian princess, 
related to the Christian emperors of the Eastern Roman Empire! " 


| (13.) Akbar now annexed Gujardé to his ever-growing | Gujarat, 1373. 
empire. (It had been independent from 1391. Ch. i: 





§ 41) 


Bahadar Shh [§ 4 (8)] died in 1537. The dissensions that 
followed his death were so great that Akbar was requested to 
put an end tothe anarchy by taking the kingdom, which, after 
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CHAT 1 ire. Ms | | Axkbar’s conquests. 





we residence ofa Mognl viceroy, generally a prince of the royal 
Mugaffir Shah, the dispossessed king, became one of Akbar’s courtiers. 

He rebelled afterwards, and committed anicide (4.p, 1593.) | 

‘The Eastern (14.) Akbar’s next conquest was that of Bahar, 

Provinces A ' 

reduced, 1575- | Bengal, and Orisa. | 

1592, Daid Khan, an Afghan, had taken possession of 
these provinces. His defeat and death ended the con- 
test (1576). There were, however, serious rebellions 
afterwards; and both Raja Todar Mal and Raja Min 
Sing were employed as viceroys in re-establishing order. 
Akbar’s power was severely tried by these rebellions. 
Raja Man Sing, son of Bhagavan Dis, was the con- 
queror of Orissa. Orissa was wholly and finally subdued 
in 1592, and now xo remains of the Afghdn power were 
to be found in Hincistan, | : 

Reasons forthe| The chiefa of the Afghin clans were jealous of. one another; 


hole, of the. had no bond of union, no national sentiment; and could not, 


Afghang, ‘|therefore, found any permanent kingdom. Individuals among 
them possessed genius; but they had neither the power of or- 


ganization nor persistent energy. They failed to found an 


empire. 
The Panjab, (15) Akbar's brother, Mirza Hakim, of Kabul, invaded the Panjab, 
1ssl, | 4.D. 1581 


Akbar repelled the invasion, and occupied Kabul, which afterwards was 
held by Mirza Hakim in subordination to Delhi 


Attock, 1551, Raja Bhagavan Das, of J eypar, Azbar’s brother-in-law, Wag made fovernor 
limi oF of the Panjab. The fort of Attock was then built by Akbar. . 
arrter, 


Cashmir, 1588. (16.) The next conquest was that of Cashnir. The 


ee ees), |emperor went there in person, and defeated the chief, 
who became one of the Omrahs of the Delhi Court. _ 

Hill tribes on (17.) This was followed by a war with various Afghan 

toe ponder, tribes around the plain of Peshawar, such as the 


(Ch. xi. §4) | Yusufzyes (Husofzyes) and Rosheniyas. " 


These, in one instance, gained a considerable victory over the imperial 
troops; but were afterwards reduced to some kind of order, though they 
continue independent to this day, 


Bind, 1592, (18.) Sind was added (in 1592) to the list of Abkar’s 
annexations. ‘l'he chief whom he subdued became a 
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I CHAP, IT. §6, 
4kber, the third Mogul. Ahmadnagar, 1556-1605, 4.0. 1584, — 


1595. 
a EE 
; commander of 5,000 in the Mogul army, and was ap- . 

_ pointed governor of Tatta. 


This was the wise policy always adopted by Akbar. 

The Portuguese aided the Sind chief, and it is said that natives, The first Sepoys 
dressed and drilled as Europeans, fought in this war. These | im India. 
were the first sepoys in India, 


(19.): Kandahar, too, came again under Akbar’s sway, | Kandahar, 1594, 
owing to dissensions among the Persians. 
Thus Akbar’s hereditary dominions beyond the Indus, 
and all Hindfistdn to the Nerbudda (except Oudipir), 
were now completely under his sway. Thirty-eight yeara 
of his reign had thus been consumed, and he was now jifty 
years of age: 
(20.) He next attempted (and it was an unjust and | The Dakhan, 
aggressive war) the re-conquest of the Dakhan. (Ch. tv. 
§ 22.) 


The chief events in the history of the Dakhan, belonging to Akbar's Summary, 
reigu, are-— 
() The battle of Talikét, 1568. (Ch. iv. § 29.) [Shakspeare 

b.) Confederacy of the kings of Bijapir and Ahmadnagar against the | born, 1564,] 
Part gnene, a.D, 1570. 2 ee vi, § 19.) 10%. 1860 (Ch. 3 § 24) 

é. 0 8 of Ahmadnagar, 4.p. . , . iv, ; 

{ The annexation of Kandésh, a.p. 1599, 1600, 

(21.} The dissensions in Ahmadnagar between the The siege of 
Hindt and Abyssinian nobles so increased, that Murad | ises, 
(second son of Akbar) and Mirza Khan (son of Beirém 
Khan), were sent to take the divided city. 


The city of Abmadnagar was then in the hands of the cele- | Chand Bibt. 
brated CuAnp Biri (daughter of the Sult4n Husain Nizim Shah, | (cn, iy, § 23-24.) 
widow of Ali Adil Shéh of Btjapir, and great-aunt of the infant 
Sultén, Bahddar Nizim Shah), one of the great heroines of the 
history of India, and of the world. She made peace with her 
father-imlaw, the King of Bijaptr, conciliated the Abyssinian 
nobies, and defended the city with astonishing skill and bravery 
against Prince Murad, who was now pressing the siege. A breach 
was made in the wall; and the defenders were on the point of 
giving up the city, when the Sultana appeared in full armour, 
veiled, with a drawn sword in her hand; and, standing in the 
breach, renewed the struggle, which ended at night-fall by the 

, Withdrawal of the Mogul armies. The dawn bcaeld the breach 
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CHAP. III. §4. 


aD. 16B96- 
1601, 


Dakhan, 1508. 
(Burhkanpir, the 
antient capital 


of Kandésh, on 
the N.W. bank 


of the Tapti.) 


Abmadnagar 
taken, 1599. 
(Oh. iv, § 24,) 


Gare 


Kandésh, 1601, ¢ 


(29) (a). 


The Dakhan at 
Akbar’s death, 
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thoroughly repaired, and the Regent, who had aot :-quitted her 
post, ready to incet the assailants. But Murad abaaijmmed the 
siege, and a peace was concluded. 4 | ee a 

Akbar now left the Panjab Gin the vicinity of which 
he had been from 1854); and, im 1599, arrived at Bur- 
hanptr. Dowlatabad had been taken, and Prince 
Daniyal (Akbar’s third son), with Mirza Khan, was 
sent on again to besiege Ahmadnagar. 


Civil dissensions had again broken out, and the heroic Chand 


Bibi was murdered by the opponents of her little grand-nephew. | 


The Moguls then soon took the city, made a great 
slaughter of the traitors, and took the young king 
prisoner. He ended his days im the usual prison, 
Gwaliér. ! _ 


The kingdom iteelf survived under the great Abyssinian, Malik 


Ambar [§ 7 (5), p. 95]; and was not finally subdued till the time 
of Shah Jehan, a.p. 1637. 


(22.) Akbar next annexed Kandésh. Asirghar was 
taken, and Prince Daniy’l made viceroy. Here ended 
Akbar’s exploits in the Dakhan; which he left im a.p. 
1601; Ab-ul-Fazl, the great statesman; being left mm 
command. | : 


At the death of Akbar his posgessions in the Dakhan } 


were Kandésh, a great part of Berar, the fort of Ah- 
madnagar, and the surrounding districts. Nota warrior 
from choice, his reign was a series of military exploits, 
almost always crowned with entire success. 

(23.) Akbar was unfortunate m his sons. The two 
eldest, Hasan and Hussain, were twins, and died in 


-jimfancy. 


Selim, born 
1569, at Sikri, 


Ge Rouse of 


(a.) Selim (=sayety), who afterwards succeeded him, 


irebelied in 1601; but Akbar’s prudence put down the 


rebellion, and the Prince was, notwithstanding, made 
Viceroy of Bengal and Orissa, and commander of 


10,000. He Lived, chiefly at Altéhdbdd, in drunkenness 
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and debauchery. He caused Ab-ul-Fazl to be set upon 
and murdered on his way back from the Dakhan. 
(6.) Murad (=desired) died at the age of 29 (1599). 
(c.) Daniyal (Daniel=judge of God) died in 1604, of 
inten perhnce, 
He married a daughter of the Shah of Bijaptr, Ibrahim Adil 


: Shah IL. Ferishta, the great historian, was sent to avtend the 


Princesa ‘to Burhdapir 


(24.) Albar’s:health at length began to fail. Sorrow 
for the death ef Damiyaél is said to have hastened his 
end. When it became clear that he could not recover, 


| the ueual intrigues regarding the succession to the 


throne commenced. 
The choice lay between Selim, the only surviving 
son of the emperor, and Selim’s son, Khisri, who had 


| been appointed nominal governor of Orissa in 15938, 


when he was a mere child. 
Selim’s drunkennesa and the memory of his rebellion ware 


obstacles to his succession. Moreover, Raja Man Sing, of Jeyptr, | 
brother of Khiari’s mother, and the great general Aziz (or Azim | 


Khan), hie father-in-law, were. in the younger prince’s favour. 


Akbar himself ended the strife by nominating Seltm 
as his successor, in the presence of the Omrahs, and 
causing him to gird himself with his favourite scymitar. 

The dying emperor then addressed the Omrahs, ex- 
pressing his hope that there would be no dissension 








Muraéd, born 
| 1570, at Sileri. . 
| Daniyal, born 
1572. 


1¢s0ol, 


‘Akbar’s falling 
‘health. 
1605. 


His succegsor, 





Selim is 
nominated, 


Akbar’s last; 
momenta. 


between those who had for so many years been the} 


sharers of his toils and the companions of his glory. 
He then asked their forgiveness for any offences he 


might have been guilty of against them ; and, repeating 


the Muhammadan confession of faith, died, in pro- 
fession, a good Musalman. He was buried near Agra. 


October 13, 1605, 


Comp. p. 93. 
6 Wad 63 years 
within 


a da “aud 
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had reigned 
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(25.) To complete the sketch of the Efe and times of this, the greatest of | nearly 50 years. | | 


Eastern rulera, we must add some particulars 
4. Of bis character and personal peculiaritigs ; 
*B, Of his religious sentimerréa - 
c. Of his poliey : _ 
D. Of his friends and companions, 
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Studiousg. 
(Comp. him 
with Alfred 
the (rreat.) 


Humane, 


His tngettled 
faith, 


Eclectic, 


Policy. 


Impartiahty. 
(Comp. Enro- 
pean history, 


Toleration was 
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Axkbar's character, religion, policg, 1456-1605. 


(26.) a. Akbar’s character and personal peouliarities. - 

(a.) In person he was strongly built and handsome’ very 
affable and captivating in manners; sober 
taking animal food for a fourth of the year; spending little time 
in sleep; and fond of hunting and athletic sports. He rode from 
Ajmir to Agra (220 miles) in two days, and often walked thirty 
or forty miles in a day. Among other things, he was & great 
pigeon faricier. 

(b.) He was very studious, most methodical in the despatch of 
business, understood Sanskrit, encouraged every kind of literature, 
and superintended many important hterary undertakings. 

(c.) He was very affectionate, both to bis family and friends, 
humane and compassionate. 

When he heard of Selim’s causing a man to be flayed alive, he exclaimed, 


that he wondered that the son ofa man who could not bear to seo even & 
dead beast flayed should be guilty of such cruelty, 


(27.) B. Akbar’s religion. 


(a.) Earlier in life he was & consistent Muhammadan; but in 
1579 he openly professed latitudinarian sentiments, quite in- 
compatible with orthodoxy. : 

(b.} He studied Hindd works of science and religion, and made 
himself acquainted, of course very imperfectly, with the tenets 
of the Christian religion, though under most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. Regular discussions were held, in which Brahmans, 
Muhammadan doctors, Sikh Gurus, and ever Christian priests 
took part. His leanings seem to have been to the last of these 
aystems. 


(28.) c. Akbar’s policy. 

(a.) This was a conciliating and tolerant policy, dic- 
tated by his good sense, benevolent feelings, compre- 
hensive intellect, and wide experience. But for this 
the Moguls would have soon passed away, a8 the various 
Afghin dynasties had before them. 

(b.) He desired to treat all his subjects alike, to 


| abolish the distinction of Hindi and Muhammadaa ; : 
and observe how | ancl thus to fuse the 


discordant elements of his empire 


iherounknown,) | into one homogeneous whole. 


Revenue 
ystems, 


(c.) In revenue matters he introduced great reforms, 
not involving new principles 80 much as an accurate 


and abstemious; not 
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and painstaking adjustment of the burdens of taxation, 
making them press equally on all. 

He laboured to reduce the expenses of the collection 
of the revenue, and to prevent the extortions of g0- 
vernment officers. His greatest revenue officer was 
Raja Todar Mal. The amount of revenue collected 
was about 30,000,000 pounds sterling. 

(d.) The empire, which contained at least 150,000,000 
of inhabitants, was divided into eighteen Stiibahs, each 
under a Viceroy. The laws in regard to punishments 
issued to these Sibahdérs were humane, forbidding 
mutilation in any case. 

The provinces were: (I) Kabul, (2) Lahér, (3) Maltan, (4) Delhi, 
(5) Agra, (6) Oudh, (7} Alah4bad, (8) Ajmtr, (9) Gujarat, (10) 
Malwa, (11) Bahar, (12) Bengal, (13) Kandésh, (14) Berar, (15) 
Ahmadnagar, (16) Orissa, (17) Cashmir, and (18) Sind. The 
list, however, varies continually, 

A province under a viceroy was called a Sibah, and the viceroy was 
called a _Rabdhdde. Their deputies, having charge of districts, were Nuwdbs 

(e.) The army. To introduce submission, economy, 
and efficiency into such an army as his, was a hard 
task. . 

The soldiers were ordered to be paid in cash, not by assign- 
ments of land. There were not more than 450 officers, com- 
munding above 200 men, in all his vast arinies ; and thirty 
officers, exclusively princes, each of whom held the command of 
5,000. These last were called Panjhazaris. 

Much corruption seems to have existed in this department to the last. 

(29.) p. Akbar’s friends, companions, and officers 
were all men of renown. 


_ He possessed that rare but necessary power—entirely wanting in Au- 
rungzib—of appreciating and trusting his ministers and generals. Bairaém 
Hhan, and his son Mirza (Abdurrahim), Monim Ehan; the generals Aziz 
and Khan Jehan; the Hindt relatives of the Emperor Bahéra Mal, Bha- 
gavan Das, and Man Sing, were ornaments of his splendid court. 


- (a.) Ap-uL-Fazu (=the father of excellence). This 
eminent man, and the next in our list, Feizi, were sons 
| of a learned man, who taught divinity in Agra. He 
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and. his brother were Akbar’s. most intimate: friends 
and counsellors. : | a . 

His death in | Ab-ul-Fazl rose to the highest military commands, 

asthat of Queen |@Nd wae prime minister. He died in the forty-seventh 

Elizabeth. = | year of the reign (1603). 

Ayin Akbart. | He was the author of (1.) the celebrated Ayin Akbari 
(or Institutes of Akbar); which contain a minute ac- 
count of every departmerit of government, aud every- 
thing connected with the emperor’s establishments, 
public and private ; and (IT.) of the Akbar Nameh, an 
elaborate panegyrical history of the eraperor’s reign to 
about 1600. . } 

| (Qorcha, Orcha,| He was killed by assassins employed by Selim (23), 

, or Ureba.} lat Oorcha, in-MalwA. oO, : 

| Fiz, (b.) Frizt (<-most encellent), the elder brother of Ab-ul-Fazl, 

(like his brother a most intimate friend of the emperor,) was 

employed on an embassy to the Dakhan. He was the first Mu- 

hammadan that studied Hindi literature, from which he trans-— 
lated .many works, He was, moreover, a poet, and more 
studious, but less a man of the world, than his brother. 


ee a ee 
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“Translations The brothers translated the Maha Bharata into Persian verse. 
| from the This great work consisted of 100,000 couplets. 


Tofar Mal, (c.) Raja Todar Mal. Born at Lahér, from early 
youth a soldier, he was at once a great military leader 
and also the great finance minister who carried ont the | 

(28, ¢.) extensive revenue reforms which have been referred to. | 

He is described as sincere and honest, but vindictive, 
and a very bigoted Hindi. From 1580 to 1582 he was 
Viceroy.of Bengal, and ably put down a rebellion 

The first Rour- ithere. He was also distinguished in the Afghan wars. 

last Tudor, Raja Bhagavan Das and Raja Todar Mal both died in 

[The careful |1589. These men were the contemporaries of Burleigh | 

rateuctivel} {2nd Sully, and rival those great ministers in renown ; 
ag their master more than equalled the French Henri 
le Grand, or the English Elizabeth. 
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PART VL—Jzninets. 


§ 7, Jeninete was the Fovrtna Moat EMPEEOR. 
(a.p. 160521627.) 


(1.) Hia name waa Selim. On his accession he -took the title 
_of Jehan-gir (=-the world’s conqueror). 
2.) We gbhall have to notice in hia history :— 
“ ae his youthful intemperance and violent temper; 
b.) his rebellion against his father ; 
”. his murder of Ab-ul-Fazl; 
_ (d.) his divergence from bis father in religious matters ; 
(e.) his treatment of his son Khisrd ; 
(7.) his queen, Nair Jehén (light of the world); 
(g.} Sir T. Ree’s embasey ; 
(h.) the history of Mutiébat Khan, his great general; and 
(j.) affairs in the Dakhan, chiefly connected with the great 
Malk Ambar. 


(3.) Jehaingir was, on the whole, judicious in his| J 
first public acta. 

a. He adopted and even developed bis father’s mea- 
sures of reform. 

s. He took great pains to give all men opportunities 
of approaching him; a cham bemg hung from a part 
of the wall ofthe citadel, to which all had access, which 
chain was connected with a bell in the emperor’s private 
room. Thus every suitor could make himself heard, 
without the intervention of any officer of the palace. 

c. He was more rigid than his father in his attention 
to the observances of the Muhammadan faith. He 
restored to the coi the inscription which announces, 
not only the indisputable truth that “there is one 
God,” but also the declaration, offensive to Hindis, 
that “Muhammad is His Prophet.” In short, though 
not religious, he was scrupulous in the use of the forms 
of religion. 
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Accessible, 


His relizions 
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Sea ee TL: JehAngir, the fourth Mogul, 1605-2627. 
Inconsistency, bD. Himself a drunkard’ during his whole life, he 

punished all who were detected in the use of wine. | 
His song, (4.) Jehangir was as unfortunate in regard ‘to his 
sons a8 Akbar had been. 
Khisrd. A. His eldest son, Khisri, had long been at enmity 
; with him. The mother of this prince was a RAjpit 
$02) (4). | princess, whose death had been caused by J ehangir’s 
(Selim’s) ill-treatment. Akbar had once designed to 
Ehieri’s disinherit Selim for his violence and debauchery. On 
his father’s accession, therefore, Khisra, thinking him- 
self not safe, fled to the Panjab, where a large army 
gathered around him. | 
Jehangir’s arthy was, however, victorious; and 
Khisri was seized on the bank of the Jhilam,as he 
was trying to make his way to Kabul. : 
Jehingir's And now Jehangir made a display of that cruelty 
y which marked his character, and to which Akbar had 
1605.| ever been so averse. He caused 700 of Khisrii’s ad- 
herents to be impaled in a line leading from the gate 
of Lahér. The miserable prince was then conducted 
along the line to “receive the homage of his servants.” 
He was deeply affected by this horrid spectacle ; and 
was kept a prisoner, though not in very close custody, 
till his death in 1621. | 
Shih Jehan, zB. From 16238 to the death of the emperor, we shall 
find h.s third son Khurram in rebellion. He was, at 
first, Jehangir’s favourite; and in 1616 was nominated 
successor to the throne, and received the titlé of Shah 
Jehan, or lord of the world. 
Malik Ambar (6.) The chief interest of the affairs of the Dakhan 
is connected with Malik Ambar. | 
Malik x Ambar in} Ahmadnagar was taken by Prince Daniyal in 1599 [§ 6 (21)); 
1500-1696 but Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian noble of splendid abilities, 


founded a new capital which was called Khirki (a name after- 
wards changed by Aurungzib to Aurungébid), where he main- 
tained the government of the young king. He introduced Raja 
Todar Mal’s revenue system into the Dakhan, and held his 


en 
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ground against the Moguls until his death in 1626. With his 
death vanished all hope of a better order of things in the Dakhan. 
The nominal king of Ahmadnagar was Murteza Niz4m Shah. 
Prince Parviz, the emperor’s second son, in 1621 was Viceroy 
of the Dakhan; residing at Burhanpir till his death in 1626. 
Mirza and Prince Parviz were sent to conquer the Dakhan in 1608; but 
Mirza was superseded in 1610 by Khan Jehan. Again Mirza, with Shah 
Jehan, in 1616, were engaged in the same contest, the head-quartera of the 
Prince being Burhanpér, while the Emperor was at Mandi. The Dakhan 
Eingdoms nominally submitted. But in 1620 Malik Ambar -was again in 
rebellion, and even besieged Burhanptr. A compromise was effected. 


(6.) In ]611 the great event of the emperor's life, 
his marriage with the celebrated Mihrunnisa Khdnum, 
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Nix Jehan. 
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afterwards called Nar Jehan (=light of the world, or} 


light of the palace: Nir Mahal), which imparts an air 
of romance to his whole history, took place. She was 
of a noble Persian family, which being reduced to 
poverty, her father emigrated to India. On the way, 
at Kandahar, Nur Jehan was born. To such indigence 
were they reduced, that the infant, the mighty empress 


_ of world-wide renown, was exposed on the high road, 


where a merchant saw the child, and compassionately 
took it for his own. The child’s own mother was em- 
ployed by him as its nurse; and, even in her infancy, 
Nir Jehan made the fortune of her family ; for to the 
kind assistance of the merchant they owed their ad- 
vancement, 

Jehangir (then Prince Selim) had seen and loved 


_her when asa girl she accompanied her mother, who 


had free access to Akbar’s harem. To remove her 


from the Prinece’s sight, she was, by Akbar’s advice, 


married to a young Persian, who was made governor} 
of Burdwan. When Jehdngir became emperor, he! 
attempted to induce Nir Jehan’s husband to divorce 


her: he refused, and in a quarrel ‘that ensued was’ 


accidentally killed. Nir Jehan was then sent to Dejhi: 
Lut, looking upon the emperor as the murderer of her 
husband, she rejected his overtures with disdain. After 
a length of time, however, a reconciliation took place, 


Her early 
history, 


Nir Jehan be- 
comes Linpress, 
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| Her unbounded fand Nir Jehan became Empress of India. Her name 
iniuence. waa put on the coinage with the emperor’s, and in all 
Her wise father | matters her influence was unbounded. Her father,.and 
and brother. |her brother, Asaf Khan, speedily raised to the highest |. 
offices, were wise ministers; and, though Jehangir still |. 
indulged in nightly drunken debauches, the affairs of 
the empire were thenceforth managed with prudence 
and humanity. | 
War with Oudi-| (7,) The war with the Rana of Méwar, or [§ 6 (12)] 
pin, 16h teks Oudipir, was brought to a successful issue by Shah 
Jehan, who treated the vanquished Rana with dis- 
tinguished kindness. His dominions were restored to 
him on submission, and his son became one of the 
military leaders of the empire. 
Sir T. Roe sent (8.) Sir T. Roe (an oriental scholar) came as an am- 
bypamesl, |bassador from James I. to Jehaingir (1615. to 1618). 
He passed from Strat, through Burhénpir and Chitér 
to Ajmir, where he met the emperor, who was on his 
Sir T.Roe's |way to Gujarit. He found the cities of the Dakhan 
pada oe much neglected, and the country generally less pros- 
perous than it had beenin Akbar’stime. The splendour 
of the court astonished him. He describes Jehangir’s 
nightly drunken orgies ;.and mentions having to bribe 
Asaf Khan with a pearl of value. 

The French traveller Bernier was then in Jehdngir’s court, 
and Ferishta was there at the same time as envoy from Bijapiir. 

Jehangir was well inclined to Christianity, which two of his 
nephews had embraced. 

(9.) Intrigues, to ensure the succession to Prince 
Sheriir, the emperor’s youngest son (married to Nar 
Jehan’s daughter by her first husband), disturbed the > 
Shah Jehin's | peace of the empire, and led to Shah Jehian’s rebellion. 
His subwieeion Prince Parviz, and the renowned general Muhdbat 
1624, _ ’| Khan, were sent against the rebel, and drove hun from 

the Dakhan, whence he made his way to Bengal, where 
he for a time established himself; but soon after sub- 
mitted to his fether. 
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Jehéngir, the fourth Mugul, 1905-1627. 


(10.) Fresh troubles, however, arose from Nir|Mubsbat 
Jehén’s jealousy of Muhabat (=awful) Khan, the most with Nor Jehan, 
eminent man in theempire. His family had come from |? 
Afghanistan, and he had fought under Akbar, and 
been raised to the highest position by Jehangir. He 
was a friend and partizan of Prince Parviz, and thus a 

_direet opponent of the empress, since Nar Jehan de- 
signed Prince Sheriar to succeed. . 
__ Mubabat wae sent for to court; but, finding his |Jebaneir a pri- 
disgrace resolved apon, planned and executed a stroke sonora 
of unexampled audacity: he took the emperor prisoner 
on the banks of the Jhilam, Nur Jehan strove in vain 
to liberate her husband, and at length resolved to share 
his captivity. She narrowly escaped bemg put to death 
by the victor. Muhabat was now supreme, and retained 
his power for nearly a year. 

Nir Jehin at length succeeded in effecting the escape 
of the emperor; and Muhabat was compelled to fly to ore Bacon 
the south, where he joined Shah Jehan. %6-] 


(11) Meanwhile the eventful years a.p. 1626 and 1627 were | Death of the 
fatal to several of the great personages whose history is of | Bmpercr, 


importance. 
Parviz died “at Burhanpir. of Parviz, 
Aziz (=-dear), another of Akbar’s great generals, and Maltk | ot Malik Am- 
Ambar, died about the same time. bar, and 


Mirza (—secretary) Khan (the great son of Beirim Khin), died | of Mirza Khan, 
somewhat later. 


At length the emperor, too, died, of asthma, on his 1627. 
way from Kashmir to Lahér, in bis sixtieth year? | 


The man destined to change the face of India, Sivaji, was born in Birth of Sivajt, 
‘May of the same year (ch. v. § 9). 627. 


A celebrated Vaishnava devotee and author, called Tulasi Dis, died at 
Banares in 4.p. 1624. 


(12.) Jehangir, notwithstanding his intemperance and | Jehangtr’s 
occasional violence, was remarkable for his sincere 
of justice, and his endeavours, by hi nself hearing all 
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cases referred to him, to remedy the evils which existed 
in the state. °*- : oe 
His maxim is said to have been: “That a monarch 
should care even for the beasts of the field; and, that 
the very birds of heaven ought to receive their due at 
the foot of the throne.” : 
Tobacco, Like his contemporary, James I., he was an opponent 
of the use 6f tebacce, then being introduced into both 
Kast and West: royal edicts and treatises have failed 
to arrest its wonderful spread through the world. 


eee 


PART VIl.—Suin Junin. 


v. § 8. The fifth Mogul Emperor was Suin Juwin. 
Sain Jenix, | 4p. 1627-1658. ° 


Summary of (1.) a. In this reign Nir Jehdn’s brother, Asaf Khan, was a 
Shih Jehan’s | distinguished person. 


msn. B. Muhabat Khan still continued conspicuona (1634). 

Khan Jehan c. The rebellion of Khan Jehan Lédi led to extensive wars in 
oat, 1629. the Dakhan. 

shahji. D. Shahji, the father of Sivaji (the founder of the Mahratta 


| 

| sovereignty), came into notice (ch. v. § 7), 

| Saad Ulla Khén.| 4. The minister Saad Ulla Khin was a remarkable person 
(died 1655). , 

His four gona, F. The character and fortunes of the emperor’s four sons, and 
the dis@imulation and unfilial conduct of Anurungzib, are es- 
pecially to be noted. 

| 
| 
| 
| 


An architect, G. His skill as an architect, exhibited in the Taj Mahal and 
other buildings, is to be admired. 
1628. (2.) Shah Jehan, on the death of his father, hastened 


from the Dakhan to Agra. Sheriar, and two of his 
cousins who opposed him, were defeated and put to 
; Shah Jehin’s {death. In fact, none of the race of Bdber were left alive 
| ornenty. but the emperor's on children. " 
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GhAh Jehan, the fifth Mvgul, 1627-16532, 


Nir Jehin at once retired into absolute obscurity, having a 
magnificent jointure. She died in 4.p. 1646, 

- The two great men were Ndr Jehin’s brother, Asaf Khan 
(§ 7 (6)}, and Muhdbat Khan [§ 7 (10)], who were highly re- 
warded by the new emperor for their fidelity to his cause. 

Khan Jehan Lédi, an Afghan general of Jehdngir, was 
Viceroy of the Dakhan. 

In the Dakhan kingdom of Ahmadnagar, Malik Ambar’s son, 
Fath Khan, was soon set aside by Murteza NizAm SrAu ([ § 7 (5)], 
who now ruled for bimeelf, but brought his kingdom to the verge 
of ruin. This destroyed the last hope of a successful resistance 
to the Mogul Arms. 

(3.) The rebellion of Khan Jehin Lédi led to a disastrous 
war, which raged for seven years after his death. At first he 
seemed to aim at independence; but soon submitted, and waa 
removed from the viceroyalty of the Dakhan to Malwa, Muhaibat 
Khan succeeding him. 

Khan Jehan, suspecting that the emperor distrusted him, 
raised the standard of revolt in Agra itself; was encountered 
and defeated on the banks of the Chambal, but escaped; and 
allying himself with the King of Ahmadnagar, Murteza Nizim 
Shah, transferred the .war to the Dakhan, where Muhammad 
Adil Shah, of Bijapir, réfused to aid him; and Abdallah Kutb, 
Shah of Golconda, aleo held aloof. He was finally defeated and 
slain in Bandélkhand, near Kalinjir. 








(4.) Shah-Jehan’s generals still carried on the war 
in the Dakhan, to punish Murteza Nizim Shah, who 
was at length put to death by Fath Khan, 
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Nir Jehan’s 
alter.Life, 


The great men 
of the age, 


Abmadnarat 

: alfeirs. 

Comp, ch, i, 
24.) 


Rebelhon of 
'Ehan Jehan 
i Lodi, 1628-1630, 


1630. 


(Ch. iv, § 24.1 


The Dakhan was now a prey to the threefold evils of |- 


war, pestilence, and famine. 
In 1634, Muhabat Khan was recalled to court, and 
the Moguls made no progress in the Dakhan,euntil 
Shahji, father of Sivaji (ch. v. § 7), set up a new pre- 
tender to the throne of Ahmadnagar, and took possession 
of the territory around. Sultén Shuja was now viceroy 
of the Dakhan, and was recalled with the general. 
Shah Jehan now took the field himself; brought both 
Bijapar and Golconda to terms; and subdued Shahji, 
who entered the service of Bijapir. Thus the Ahmad- 
nagar kingdom was extinguished (ch. ‘v. § 24). 


Shahjt. 


Final subju- 
gation of 
Abmadn 


ACT, 
1637. 
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Destruction of (5.) An episode connected with Portuguese’ affaiew in Bengal 

ror ten. | must here find place. The Portuguese had established & settie- 

gal, 1631, ment near the antient fort of Satgong. This they called ‘Gelia, 
or the granary, corrupted afterwards into Higli. At Chittagong, - 
too, they had a flourishing factory, defended by 1,000 Huropeana, - 
2; 000 natives, and eighty ships. To the Mogul governor of Dacen | 
they were objects of great suspicion. He complained to Shah 
Jehin that they had mounted cannon on their fort, and had 
grown insolent and oppressive. ‘ Let the idolaters be expelled,” | 
was the emperor’s command; and it was obeyed, after terrible 
slaughter. Thus was the power of the Portuguese in Bengal for 
ever destroyed. The English were rising. (Comp. ch. vii. § 6, k.) 


ali Merdan (6.) Ali Merdan Khan, governor of Kandahar, at 

| ara this time gave up that province to Shah Jehan from 

disgust at the tyranny of his master, the King of 

Persia. He became“a trusted general of the emperor, 

. and especially rendered himself ugeful as an architect. 
nee =| A canal at Delhi attests his skill, and bears his name. 


It was repaired and fully restored by Lord Hastings in 1823, 


_ Kandshar, 1649.|_  (7,) Kandahar was soon retaken by the Persians; 
and, though besicged by the emperor’s sons, Au- 
rungzib and Dara, was never again added to the Mogul 
empire. 

Saad UllaKhin.| (8.) a.p. 1658-1655 saw the completion of the great 
revenue settlement of the Dakhan, and the death of 
Saad Ulla Khan, the most able and upright minister 
that had ever appeared in India. 

1652, (9.) Shah Jehan sent his third son, Aurungzth, as 
vaceroy, rato the Dakhan; and that prmce seemed de- 
terminéd to recompense himself for failures beyond the, 
Indus by subjugating Bijapir and Golconda. 

War with Gol- The immediate cause of his attack on the latter kingdom was 


uapoen an appeal from Mir Jimla, its prime minister, formerly a 
diamond merchant, who had some disagreement with his master 
Abdullah Kutb Shah. Under the pretext of sending hia son 
Sulitén Muhammad to Bengal, to espouse the daughter of Prince: 
Shuja, Aurungzib marched on Haidarabad, took it, and invested 
the hill-fort of Golconda, compeiling the king, Abdallah, to pay 
tribute, and to marry his daugh ler to Sultén Muhammad. ‘Mir 
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‘Shah Jehan, the Afth Mosul, 1627-1658. 
a 
Jémla afterwards became one of Aurnngzih’s favourite generals. 
He was proceeding to humble Bijapfir in the zame way, when 
news reached him of Shah Jehén’s sudden and dangerous illness. 
Aurangztb had determined, at all hazards, to be his father’s 
BUCCESAOY. | 

(10.) Shah Jehan had four sons and two daughters. 
A. Daré Shako was then in his forty-second year; 
frank, generous, a free-thinker (and thus obnoxious to 


the Muhammadans, who beheld in him another Akbar) ; 


imprudent, and daring. Dard, like his great-grand- 
father, was deeply interested in theological studies. 
He studied Sanskrit, and translated the Upanishads 
(parte of the Védas) into Persian. | 

B. Shuja. was forty years old, an effeminate sen- 
sualist, He chiefly resided at Rajtahal, as Viceroy 
of Bengal. 7 

c. Aurungzib was thirty-eight years old; a master 
of dissimulation; an accomplished soldier; of hand- 


Itt 
CHAP. III. § 3, 
nD leap. 
1657. 


A century 
fare Plaasey. } 


Shab Jeban’s 
Dara. 
1657. 


Resgembled 
Akbar, 


some person; a bigoted Muhammadan ; and, above all, | Ridtara 1 


intensely ambitious. 

p. Murad, the youngest, was brave and generous; 
but dull m intellect, self-willed, and an abandoned 
sensualist, - , 


E. The eldest daughter was Jehanara, or Padshih Begum; fhe 
favourite, and a great supporter of Dri. 


She devoted herself in the prime of her youth to her father, and nursed 


2 lee ee 


him in hia captivity until his death. 
F. The younger daughter, Roshen-rai, was an active and in- 
triguing partisan of Aurungzib. . 
(11.) On the news of their father’s illness reaching 
them, in spite of Dira’s efforts to conceal it, both 
Prince Shuja, then Viceroy of Bengal, and Prince 


Murad, Viceroy of Gujarat, assumed the royal title, Of strugeles 


between the 


and prepared to march on the capital. Aurungzib 
more cautiously advanced to the northern boundary of 
his province; secured Mir Jamla, the general; and 
entered into a negotiation with Mu-id. He repre- 
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sented to that weak prince, that he himself waa onl! 

desirous of gbing to Mecca; that he would unite wit 

Murad to oppose the infidel Daré, and his idolatrous 
general, Jeswant Sing; and then would seek a recon- 
ciliation with his father. 

Dard now met and defeated Shuja near Bendres, and | 
the discomfited prince returned to Bengal. 

Aurungzib jomed Murdd in Malwd, and a battle 
between their combined forces and those of Jeswant 
Sing was fought near Ujeim, in which the princes were 
victorious. Aurungzib still treated Muraid as his 
superior. Dara now advanced one day’s march from 
Agra to meet Aurungzib, and a severe engagement 
took place, in which Dara’s elephant was struck with a 
rocket and became ungovernable, a circumstance which 
compelled him to alight. The sight of his elephant 
with empty howdah spread a panic through his army ; 
and the battle and the cause were lost by this trifling 
circumstance. Dard fled to Delhi. Aurungzib ren- 
dered devout thanks to heaven for his victory, and 
congratulated Murad on his acquisition of a kingdom! 
Three days after the accomplished dissembler entered 
Agra ; and, finding it impossible to shake the old em- 
peror’s attachment to Dara, sent Sultan Muhammad to 
make his aged grandfather prisoner in the citadel. 


(12.) Thus ended Shih Jehan’s reign in 1658, though | 
he lived til! December 1666. 

This reign was the most prosperous m the annals of 
the empire, which enjoyed almost uninterrupted tran- 
quillity. Delhi was rising m all its splendour. Those 
buildings at new Delhi and Agra, which are still the 


admiration of the world, were erected under his super- . 


intendence. The splendour of his court, his peacock 
throne, worth six-and-a-half millions sterling, and the 
grandeur of his buildings, mark him out aa the most 
magnificent of ‘dian emperors. 
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The student will remember that (as in France, before the 
revolution of 1790) the excessive luxury and-splendour of the 


Court is.a sure sign of the abject misery of the common people. 


_ So was it throughout the Mognl pericd. 


Delhi is called by Muhammadansa, Shah-Jehin-Abéd. Old 
Delhi was founded 67 B.c. by a Hindi Raja. Ch. i. § 22. 

The Taj Mahal at Agra, the Mausoleum of Mumtéz 
Mahal, Shah Jehin’s queen, built of white marble, and 
decorated with mosaics of many-coloured precious 
stones, 18 in solemn brilliance unsurpassed by any 
human erection.. 

In regard to these buildings it has been said, they 
“built like giants, and finished their work like 
jewellers.” Italian artists are said to have been 
employed in these works. | 

(13.) Shah Jehan left 24,000,000 pounds sterling in 
coin, besides vast stores of wrought gold, silver, and 
jewels. He accumulated treasures for Nadir Shah. 

15. } 
ae youth had been spent in rebellions and intrigues; 
but as.a ruler he was beneficent and generous. | 





“PART VIJI.—Avrunazts. 


§ 9, AurvNazis (=ornament of the throne) or ALAM- 
cir I. (4.p. 1658-1707), was the sixth Mogul Emperor. 


(1.) His title was Alam-gir (=conquerer of the uni-! 


verse). By this he is best known in Muhammadan 
histories of India. : 
(2.) Summary. 
a. Observe the miserable duplicity and unnatural cruelty by which he 
obtained the throne. He has been compared ta the English Richard FIT, 
nr, His policy was intolerant—the opposite oi that of Akbar. 


c. His constant, fruitless and exhausting contests with the Mahrattas, 
eed with Sivaji. He killed Sambaji, and imprisoned Sahu. (Ch. v. 


Dp. His subjugation of the Dakhan kiugdoms, (Ch. iv. § 23.) 
E. ue gy eush bad a firm footing in Indi before his death. (See 
ch. vil, § 6. 
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(8.) After gaming possession of Agra and imprisoning 


his father, Aurungzib was proclaimed emperor, though 
he was not crowned for a year afterwards. : 

He had still to pursue Dard, and ,to meet Shuyja, 
who was advancing from Bengal. The former fled to 
Multan, and from thence to one after another of the 
Rajpit chiefs. He was at length betrayed by the chiet 
of Jan, taken to Delhi, where he was paraded through 
the streets, and put to death as an apostate from 
Muhammadanism. Aurungzib alfected to weep over 
his brother’s head! 

Shuja was soon overthrown by Mir Jimla. Mean- 
while Aurungzib’s son, Muhammad Sultan, had deserted 
to Shuja, married his daughter, and then again joined 
Mir Jimla. For this act of disobedience he was kept 
in prison for seven years in Gwalidr by his father. 

Shuja with all his family perished miserably in 
Arakan, whither he had fled. 

SuleimAn, son of Dara, was also taken, and consigned 
with all the other members of the family to Gwalidr, 
where he soon died. 

Murad, on some frivolous excuse, was put to death, 
a.pD. 1661. 

Thus, by a series of murders, Aurungzib had now 


made his throne secure. He could plead his father’s | 


example. § 8 (2). : 

(4.) Mir Jimla, after subduing Assam, died near 
Dacca, while, planning the conquest of China, Thus 
was the emperor relieved of the presence of a minister 
and general whose abilities and renown excited his 
jealous fears, 

(5.) Aurungzib had now a violent illness, which 
shook the foundation of his power. During this sick- 
ness of the emperor, Jeswant Sing, the powerful Rajput 
chief of Jédhpir, whose dominions extended from 
Gujarat to Ajr_ir, and Muhabat Khan (son of the great 
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general) from Kabul, combined to effect the release of 
the ex-emperor Shih Jehan. 

Intrigues were also made by various parties to place 
one of Aurungzib’s sons Muazzim, Akbar, or Azam, on 
the throne. The excitement of danger restored him to 
health, and by energy and promptitude he defeated all 
these’ projects. 

(6.) It was now that Sivajt came to an open rupture | Sivait, 1662, 
with the emperor, (Comp. ch. v. § 17, &c.) 


















Shayista Khan, son of Nir Jehan’s brother, Asaf |Shayisia Khan, . 
Khan, was then viceroy of the Dakhan, and resided at : 
Aurungébéd. Driven from thence by Sivaji, he was 
made viceroy of Bengal in 1663. 

The expeditions of the emperor’s generals into the Dakhan, | Sivajt, 1662- 
Siveji’s visit to Delhi, his escape, his treaty with Aurnungzib, | 16% 
aid his career till his death in 1680, are given in ch. v. § 15-26. 

(7.) Shih Jehién died mm a.p. 1666: an almost for- Seen ehan's 
eotten prisoner. | 

About this time Little Thibet and Chittagong were 
added to the emperor’s dominions. 


hier anes in Afghénistin followed, which do not concern Indian 
story. 


In 1676, the. Satnarimis, near’ Narndél, rebelled. Fae matics of 
These fanatics imagined themselves invincible; and|Deini lieve’ 
Aurungzib with’ his own hand wrote texts from the 

Kurin, to be fastened on the standards of his troops, 

to dissolve the spells of the rebels.- They were defeated 

and dispersed; but this led to the imposition of the ane saya di 
Jizya, a poll-tax on all infidels, — o_—m 


This fanatic proceeding shook the very foundations of the Mogni do- 
minion. Religion has been the hinge on which Indinw affairs have generally 
turned: Muhammadan bigotry prepared the ruin of this splendid empire. 


(8.) Discontent now spread, rapidly and with reason, | Discontent ex- 
throughout every class of Hindis: the tolerant system eee ne em 
of Akbar had been formally abandoned. A letter, | Jeswant Sing’s 
ascribed to Jeswant Sing, is still extant, in which the | ¥i8¢ advice. 
writer expostulates with the emperor on his intolerance ; 


commends the former princes of the house of Teitmiir 
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for their liberality; declares that the empire is going 
to ruin; and that every species of misgovernment and 
oppression is rife throughout the land. Jeswant Sing 


died in 1677. 


(9.) Aurungzih’s arbitrary conduct towards the widow 
and children of Raja Jeswant Sing, kindled the enmity 
of the Rajpits into a flame. 

Dirga Das, a faithful noble of Jédhpar, Rim Sing 
of Jeypir, Raj Sing of Méwar, and others, combine 
to protect the children of Jeswant Sing, and to resist 
the payment of the hated and iniquitous jizya. 

The emperor exerted himself with his usual energy. 
His sons—Moazzim from the Dakhan (afterwards Shih 
Alum I.), Azam from Bengal, and Akbar-——-were sent 
into the Rajpit country, where, by the emperor’s orders, 
all the horrors of the most ruthless war of extermination. 
were visited upon the unhappy people. This eruel 
treatment, successful for the time, for ever alienated 
the high-spirited Rajpits. 

Dirga Dis adopted a policy the most calculated to 
wound the emperor. He mduced Akbar, his favourite 
son, then twenty-three years of age, to rectal, promising 
him the assistance of the Rajpit chiefe. Akbar had 
soon 70,000 men under his command. But the em- 
peror was again successful; and Akbar, his army having 
been wiled or terrified into desertion, fled to the Konkan, 
where he became a fugitive among the Mahrattas, and 
where Sambaji received him. Disgusted with Sambaji’s 
manners, he soon retired to Persia, where he died in 
A.pd. 1706. (Ch. v. § 28.) 


(10.) In 1681, Aurungztb made peace with the | 


Eastern Rajputs. 
It was stipulated that Ajit Sing, son of Jeswant Sing, 
should be restored to his father’s dominion of Marwar 


when he came of age. (Comp. § 10.) There was not, : 


however, and co_ld not be, any real peace. 
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(11.) The wars of Aurungzib in the Dakhan are the 
most important. He was weakening and ruining the 
-Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dakhan and the ancient 
sovereignties of India, when he should have aided them 
and strengthened them in their contest with the com- 
mon enemy, the plundering Mahrattas. (Ch. vy. § 29-87.) 


His general Khan Jebdn effected nothing against the Mah- 
rattan. . 

Dilir Khan, who succeeded him, invaded Golconda and Bijapar 
‘without any decisive results. 


He died in 1684, neglected by the emperor, 


EVO? 


The impolicy of - 
these wars, 


Aurungzib arrived at Burhdnpir in 1683, and spent 
two years there and at Aurungabdd before advancing 
to Ahmednagar. 


The magnificence of his progress surpasses anything recorded | (Ch. v. § 35,) 
in history. A million of persuns were assembled together in 


his camp, 


(12.) In this expedition several armies were kept 
continually in motion, under Prince Moazzim, Prince 
Azam, Prince Kam Baksh, Khan Jehan, and the em- 
peror himsélf, — 


The great Mogul warriors around him were Diltr Khan, Dadd 
Khan Panni, Ghazi-nd-din I. (father of the great Nizam-ul-muik), 
Tokarrah Khin, Assad Khan, and hia more celebrated son, 
Aulfikar Khan, and a multitude of others. The last warrior is 
said to have fought nineteen battles with the Mahrattas in six 
months. 

But in warlike character the Mogul nobles in general had 
deteriorated. Arrayed in wadded garments, covered with plate 
armour, and surrounded by everything that was gay and splendid, 
they seemed better adapted for the aplendours of a tournament 
than for actual war against the hardy Mabrattas. 


Mogul armies. 


The Mogul 
leaders, 


Their Cee 
generacy, 


{Ch. v¥, § 85, 86.) 


(13.) Bijapir was taken, and its monarchy finally | Bijapor taken; 
destroyed in 4.p. 1686. The chief agent in the capture | 14 
was Ghazi-ud-din L., father of Nizém-ul-mulk, though 


the emperor himself was present. (Uh. iv. § 23.) 
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(14.) Goleonda fell im the following year; ite king, 
Abu Hussain, being sent a prisoner to Doulat&b&d, 
where he died. But of his new conquests the emperor 
never had more than mere military possession. 


We find Cuddapa, Conjeveram, and Panamali occupied by the imperial 
troops in the game year. (Ch. iv. § 25,} 


(15.) The capture and death of Sambaji, and the captivity of 
Sahu, belong to Mahratta history. (Ch. v.§ 82.) The emperor's 
camp for some years after this was at Brimhapuri, on the Bima. 

(16.) The aged emperor was apparently successful. 
He took Satara in April 1700, and in the following 
months nearly all the Mabratta strongholds were seized. 
But the empire was tottering on the verge of ruin. He 
himself was eighty-one years of age. These sieves in- 
volved an immense waste of treasure and life. Every 
obstacle existed, arising from floods, pestilence, heat, 
and the nature of the country. (Ch. v. § 34-87.) 

The chief peculiarity of the situation wae this: the emperor 
himself did everything. His vigour alone kept things in order. 
The minutesi detail of war or of government was attended to by 
himself. Jealous of his sons, who might remember too well hig 
conduct to Shah Jehin, he neither trusted them nor employed 
them, when he could avoid it. ~ 

This distrust of all about him, the offspring of guilt, was the 
torment of the emperor, and one of the causes of the ruin of the 
Mogul empire. As an evidence of it, we find Moagzim falling 
under unjust suspicion, imprisoned for six years (1687-1694), 
and then sent as governor to Kabul. ; 


In 1701 Sir W. Norris, an English ambassador, visited Aurnungzib in his 
camp. 


17.) The Mahrattas, with an elasticity that ever 
marked them, began to recover themselves, soon re- 
took some of their forts, and so embarrassed the 
emperor that he withdrew to Ahmednagar, which he 
re-entered in 1706. He had now been twenty years en- 
gaged in these fruitless, harassing wars. The Mahratta 
waves swept over his track as soon as he retreated. He 
had made no real impression upon them; and of this. 
he was himself aware before his death. They had 
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learned by years of conflict to despise and conquer their 
Mogul foes. 

(18.) Aurungzib entered Ahmednagar but to die. 
His death was a melancholy one. His life had been one 
great mistake. He had disquieted himself in vain. 
Troubled with remorse; harassed by anxieties; conscious 
that after his death all he had tried to effect. would be 
rendered vain by the contests of his.sons forthe throne ; 
and reflecting upon the universal decay, which he 
could not but perceive in every part of the state, he gave 
utterance in his last moments to the most affecting ex- 
pressions of despairing sadness: “‘ Wherever I look, I 
see nothing but the Divinity. J have committed many 
crimes. I know not with what punishments [ may be 
visited.” Such were some of his latest words. 

He died February 21, 1707, m the eighty-ninth year 
of his age. His tomb is at Rauzah, stx miles from 
Dowlatabad. 

Aurungzib is the emperor most admired by the 
Muhammadans; for he F8 austere, a devotee, a just 
judge, a laborious ruler.” © 

Yet he was thoroughly unsuccessful. He did not 
maintain discipline, seeming afraid to alenate by pun- 
ishing. Mistrustful of all around him, cold-hearted, and 
in all his dealings with Hindiis partial and prejudiced, 
he was the very reverse of Akbar. We find him even 
in 1683, at Burhanpir, levying the jizya from all Hindis 
under his sway in the Dakhan, as well as in Hindustan. 
If Akbar was the real founder, Aurungzib then was 
the destroyer of the Mogul dominion in India. With 
Aurungzib, it has been said, the empire of the Moguls 
passed away; though the weakness of the paramount 
power was not perceived till the stern and resolute 
ruler had ceased to wield the sceptre. 

(1%) At this critical period in the history of India, the 
thoughtfal student will pause and survey the ‘roups still on the 
stage from which so distinguished an actor now disappears. 
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4. Of the Moguls themselves, the next section will tell a all 
that ig necessary. 

. In the Dakhan the Mahrattas (ch. v. § 37), apparently 
humbled, are in reality placed, by the destruction of the Dakhani 
kingdoma, in the most favourable position for founding a per- 
manent dominion. The Peshwés are coming. (Ch. v. § 40.) 

c, The English morchants have now factories on every part of 
the coast (ch. vii, § 6}; and the three Presidency towns and 
forts of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are under a regular 
government, promisivug stability and development. 

Dp. The French, too, are flourishing. The rivalries have not 
begun. (Ch. vii. $7.) 

E. In England Queen Anne is on the throne. “Marlborough, 
the Gulfikar Khan of England, is in the zenith of his giury. 
(Blenheim, 1704.) Gibraltar had been taken (1704). The par- 
liaments of Hnogland and Scotland were united in the year 
Aurungzib died. 

The battle of Almanga, in the wars of the Spanish Succession, 
was gained by the Duke of Berwick the same year. . 

The Act of Settlement has been passed. A powerful aristo- 
cracy in England, like the clique of Omrahs in Delhi, governs 
the kingdom. 

r. The Portuguese have sunk to their present level. (Ch. vi. 
§ 20.) 

G. The Dutch are busily engaged in trade. (Ch. vii. § 4.) 

H. Soon Dupleix (1731), Clive (1743), and Mastings (1750), 
will bein india. Fifty years will bring us to Plassey (1757). 

1. Meanwhile Mir Jaffir (or Marshed Kali Khan), the founder of 
Mirshedabad, is viceroy of the three Stibaha of Bengél, Bahar, ' 
and Orissa. 


J. The createst of the Sikh Gurna, Gurn GovIny, a man worthy to rank 
with Sakya Muni, was killed in 1708. He was a man of genius and heroism. 


(20.} The chief historian of those timea is styled Khafi Khan. 
The emperor strove to prevent any history being written. Mir 


;Mobammad Hushim, however, composed his history in the latter 


part of the reign: but concealed it. Hence his title, Khafi Khan 
(=the concealed). 

This historian himself was sent to Bombay in 1695, on & mis- 
sion. A ship bound to Mecca had been seized by English pirates ; 
and “ although the Christians have no skill ai the sword, by bad 
management the vessel was taken,” says the report. (1693.) 

Aurungzib ordered the English factors to be seized at: his 
ports, and the English laid hold of the emperor's officers. Ehafi 
Khan waa to settié the dispute. 
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The historian says that he was received by elderly gentlemen 
in rich clothes, who laughed more heartily than became so grave 
an occasion, but were intelligent and acute. 

There waa no lack of dignity, order, or military display. 

_ This waa not the only case in which the English merchants 
came into collision with the officers of Aurungzib. 

Sir Josiah Child made a futile attempt to effect a settlement 
in Bengal, by foree of arms, in 1686. _ 

This incident excited great enmity-in the emperor's mind 
against the English. In 1690, however, Mr. Charnock made hia 
peace with the emperor. 


PART IX.—~-Tus Six Rvuiers of tHe FALuinae 
EMPIRE. 


§ 10. The szevenrtH Mogul emperor was Banipar 
badn (=the vahiant king), or SHin ALam (=king of the 
universe) I., a.p. 1707-1 P12. | 

(1.) On the death of Aurungzib, there was the usual 
contest between the sons of the deceased emperor. (See 
_ table, p. 122.) These were three, Moazzim, Azam, and 
Kam ksh. The deceased emperor had willed that 
the eldest of these should be emperor, taking Delhi for 
his capital, and governing the north and east; while 
Azam was to share the dominion, having Agra as his 
capital, and governing the south and south-west; and 
to Kam Baksh were assigned the kingdoms of Golconda 
and Bijapur. 

Moazzim and Azam, however, simultaneously claimed 
the crown; and a bloody battle was fought south of 
Agra, in which Azam and his sons were slam. 

Kam Baksh still refusing to acknowledge Moazzim, 
a battle was fought near Haiderdbad, where he also 
was defeated and killed. 
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the empire. 

[Compare 
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TABLE OF MOGUL EMPERORS, TO ILLUSTRATE CHAP, IIT, § 9-25 (1526-1857). 
I. BAER. § 8, 


cel 


iI. Humaytn, § 4, 6, 
TIl. Axsar. § 6, 
IV. Juninatr. § 7, 
¥. Sada Jeuay (8rd gon.) § & 


VI. ApRUNGaID, or ALamGin I, (8rd son), 1658-1666-1707. § 9, 
| 








| Muhammad. Muhammad Moazzim. AKBAR, Azam, § 10, Kam Baxsu, § 10. 
Died in Gwaliér, or § 9 (9). Died 1708. Died 1708, “i 
1667. VII. BanApar SHAn, Died 1706. : | | 
§ 9 (3). a or BHA Jewan, RS 
Suan Aram I,, 1707-1712, § 10. § 20. ‘ & 
| 
| r | = 
Moiz-up-pin, Ania-w-sHn. Rari-u-sHAn, 
or | 
VIL. Juewanpiz 8,,2712,§11. IX. Fanveusnie, a = 
| _ 1712-19, § 12. x. Rari-vp-narasat, Xl. Rari-vp-pavha. | by 
= | | | § 13, § 14. s 
XIT. Mconamman §. AIV. Anamainz iL, § 19, 1754-1769, 
1719-1748, § 15. | | po 
Att Goran, or 
XIII. Anwen 8, XV, Sin Araw IT., 1761-1806, § 24, 
1748-1754, § 18. ‘ 
| fT a 
Bipar Baxur, Jawhw Baxny, § 21. XVI. Arar IT, 1806-1887, § 25, 
ch. v. § 107. XVII. Muhammad Babddar, 1887-1857, § 26. 
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(2.) Moazzim, his brothers bemg thus disposed of, | The seventh 
assumed the title of Bauipar SHin; but is oftener ronan 
called Swin Anam I. 


His great Omrahs were : Omrahg, 

A. Assad. Khan, a distinguished general in Aurangzib’s Dakhan 
wars. He died in 1716: the last of the ancient Mogul nobility. 

B. Zalfikar Khan, the son of (a) viceroy of the Dakhan. 
(§ 11 (5).] (Ch. v. § 37.) - 

c. Monim Khan, the Vazir, an able and well-intentioned 
minister, 

Dp. Daaid Khan Panni, one of Aurungzib’s Patan officers, acting 
for B [§ 12 (6).] [Oh. vit. § 7 (8).] 

Others were coming into notice, especially those by whom the 
empire was destined to be dismembered. [Comp. § 12.] 


(3.) Fhe Mahratias. The Mahrattas. 
Thetr power was now rapidly increasing. 
duu was released by Prince Azam, who hoped for 1'708, 


the assistance of thé Mahrattas. 
There was civil war among the Mahrattas, The 
Mogul Government supported Sinu, and allowed him 
the Chout, or fourth of the revenue. (Ch. v. § 38, 39.) 
(4.) The Rdéjpits. [§ 6 (12).] : Rajpats. 
There were three great Rajput princes at that time, | (Comp. p. 28 
and these made a league for the protection of their |*"4” 
country agaist the Muhammadans. They were :— 
a. the Kana of Oudipfir, whose name was Rana 
Umra (1700-1716) ; 
B. the Raja of Marwéar, Ajit Sing [§ 9 (9)], son of 
Jeswant Sing {§ 12 (7)], who was the acknowledged 
Rajput leader; and 
c. the Raja of Jeyptr, Jey Sing IL., a great mathe- 
Imatician and astronomer. 
Under these chiefs the Rajpits obtained from Ba- 
hadar Shah an acknowledgment of virtual indepen- 
dence. : : 
(5.) The Sikhs. [Oh. xi. § 22.] The Sikhs. 
These were the disciples of Nanak (born near Lahér, in 1469), 
who flourished in the time of Baber. He taught a comprehensive 
i 


~— 
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and tolerant monotheism, or, more correctly, pentheiam, and 
sought to comprehend Hindés and Muhammadane in one. «The 
leading notions of Suftiem and the Védanta (ch. 1. § 15} are 
blended in bis system. The tenets of this sect in many respects 
resembled those of the Vaishnavag. Their sacred book, the 
Adhi Granth, written in old Hindi, consists mainly of hymns of - 
Hindt origin. The book is worshipped and chaunted; bunt is 
perfectly unintelligible to the Sikhs themselves. Persecution 
changed an inoffensive sect into a military commonwealth. 

Gurn Govind, their tenth Gurn or spiritual chief, in 1675 
completed their organisation. He was slain by a private enemy 
(1708); but his relatives and followers were visited with every 
species of crnelty. 


He was killed at Mandair, near Bidar, on the Godavari. There is a Sikh 
College on the apot. 


Banda was now their leader. Their hatred to the 
Musalmans, inflamed by long persecutions, broke out 


into the most fearful atrocities. 
Bahidar Shah in person went: against them, and 


drove them into the hills; but failed to capture Banda, 


and the check to the Sikhs was merely temporary. 
(Comp. § 12 and ch. x1.) In this struggle the em- 
peror spent his last years. 

(6.) This emperor died in February, 1712. 


§ 11, Jeninviz Sui (a.p. 1712-1713); was the 
eighth Mogul Emperor. 


(1.) Though he was the weakest of the brothers (table, - 
p. 122), Mirza Moiz-ud-din, through the imfluence of. 
Zulfikar Khan, overcame his rivals; and, with the 
usual slaughter of kindred, ascended the throne. 

(2.) Zulfikar’s motive for aiding him was the belief 
that the weakness and incapacity of the emperor would 
throw all power into his hands; but his arrogance dis- — 
gusted the Omrahs even more than the low debauchery 
of his master. 


(3.) Farukhshir, the second son of Azim-u-Shan, the 
second son of Gahadar Shah (see table, p. 122), escaped 
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the slaughter; and solicited the aid of two valiant, 
able, and powerful noblemen, henceforth to be very 
prominent in this history: Serap Hussain Ani, Go- 
vernor of Bahar, and his brother Sz1ap AspuLuag, 
Governor of Allahabad. 

(4.) These Seiads, the king-makers of India, espoused 
Farukhshir’s cause warmly ; and ma battle near Agra 
defeated Zulfikaér and his puppet emperor, Jehandar. 
The former was strangled, and the latter was also put 
to death. — , | 

-(5.) This is the place for some contmuous account 
of the celebrated rival “king-maker,” Zulfika4ar Khan. 
His father was Assad Khan, the head of one of the 
oldest noble families in the empire. 

He distinguished himself under Aurungzth in the 
war with the Mahrattas, a.p. 1690 (ch. ii. § 9); in the 
course of which, disgusted at bemg nomimally under 
the prince Kim-Baksh, he held traitorous intercourse 
with the Mahrattas, but at length took Ginji. His and 
his father’s influence gave Bahaddar Shah the throne ; 
and by that emperor he was made Viceroy of the 
Dakhan. His advice led to the release of Sahu. He 
raised Jehandar Shah to the throne, and was his Vazir; 
but fell a victim to his own treachery; for, having 
surrendered his master to the Seiads, he was, by their 
order, strangled. 


§ 12, Fanorusnir, a.p. 1718-1719 : the ninth Mogul 
Emperor. 

(1.) The personal history of this imbecile emperor 
is now of muck less importance than those of the 
powerful Omrahs who exercised the sovereignty in his 
name, and their four rivals. Of six of these a few 
particulars are added. 

.(2.) (4. 8.) The Barha Selads (=deseendants of the 
prophet) were a powerful tribe in Bahar, where they 
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had been long settled. The brothers Huseam Ali and 
Abdullah Khan were men of much courage and ability ; 
had been promoted by Azim-u-Shan, the emperor's. 
father, when he was Viceroy of Bengal. The former 
was now made Vazir, and the latter commander-in- 
chief. " 

(3.) (c.) Nizim-ul-mulk (=regulator of the kingdom, 
born in 1644, and died in 1748), (see table, §-16), 
at that time was a veteran warrior, a man of consum- 
mate cunning, and a prominent person from this period 
till his death. His descendants are the Nizaims of 
Haiderabad. 

(4.) (p.) Sadat (=propitiousness) Khan, originally a 
merchant from the Persian province of Khorasan, was 
the coadjutor and rival of the Nizém-ul-muik ; held a 
high military command; and founded the modern 
kingdom of Oudh. His descendants are the present 
ex-princes of Oudh. . 

(5.) (z.) Of less importance is Mir Jamla, a personal favourite 
of the emperor, whe plotted unsuccessfully against the Seiade ; 
was fora time Governor of Bahar; and, finally, was dismissed 
to his native town of Miltan, He must not be confounded with 
others bearing this title. - 

(6.) (w.) A warrior of great and enduring renown 
was Datid Khan, who acted fora time as Viceroy of 
the Dakhan, but was now removed to Khandésh and 
Gujarat. 

He fell in a desperate attempt to overthrow the 
power of Hussam Ali. These two (. F.) failed m their 
attempts against the Seiads: the two former (c. D.), mm 
due time, as we shall see, succeeded. 

(7.) Farukhshir married a Rajpit princess, daughter 
of Ajit Sing, the Raja of Marwar. This marriage was 
the condition of a peace with the Riypits. 

It will be seen that the Muhammadan emperors often married 
Hindi ladies. This, doubtless, was a main reason why the Mogul 
emperors were-never (with the single exception of Aurungzib) 
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bigoted Muhammadans. The mixture of races tended to pre- 
serve the imperial family from degeneracy. L§-6 (12).] 
(8.) A matter of importance in the history of British 
‘India is connected with this marriage. 
At the time it was pending (a.p. 1] 716), a deputation 
from the small British factory at Calcutta was sent to 
the emperor. It happened that with the deputation 
was a Scottish surgeon, Gabriel Hamilton (a name to 
be had in honour) ; and, as the emperor’s marriage was 
delayed by his sickness, the services of the British 
doctor were sought for, and were successful. The 
emperor gratefully left it to Hamilton to choose his 
reward ; and he, with rare disinterestedness, asked, on 
behalf of the Company, for the zemindarship of thirty- 
seven towns in Bengal, and exemption from dues on 
their goods. This inaremarkable degree strengthened 
the position of the British in India. (Ch. vii. § 6. 8.) 

(9.) The most. important event of this reign is the 

effectual check given to the progress of the Sikhs. 

(Comp. § 10, p. 124.) 

_ Their leader still was Banda, under whom they were 
guilty of great atrocities, and who was at length over- 
come and sent, with 740 persons (saved for the purpose 
from a general massacre), to Delhi. They were there 
exposed to every insult from the justly enraged popu- 
lation. Banda was the victim of the most inhuman 
barbarities, while his followers were beheaded on seven 
succegsive days. 

They met torture and death with the most heroie 
courage, disdaming to a man to purchase life by re- 
nouncing their faith. The British deputation was at 
the time in Delhi. . 

They were nearly extirpated. In 1839 there were 
only 500,000 of them, 


10.) The Mogul territories were now mercilessly 
ravaged by the Mahrattas. 


The Sikhs, 


The Sikhe’ 
sutterings. 


(Ch, xi. § 22.) 
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Nizim-ul-mulk (3) was made Viceroy of the Dakhan 
in 1718; but was soon removed to make way forthe 
all-powerful Seiad Hussain Ali, who was so TIN B1Lecess- 
ful that he was compelled to make a treaty with Raja 
Sahu, acknowledging his claim to his grandfather's pos-, 
segsions, with all later conquests. (Comp. ch. v. § 42.) 

A body of 10,000 Mahrattas actually marched with 
Hussain Ali, to enable him to make good his position 
at Delhi against all rivals. One of their leaders was 
the first Peshwa, Balaji Vishwanath, who remained in 
Delhi till he obtained (in 1720) a ratification of this 
treaty from Muhammad Shah. (Ch. v. § 40.) | 

The utter degradation of the empire is hastening on. 

(11.) The vacillating Farukhshir contrived several 
plots to rid himself of the Seiads; but Hussain Ali 
anticipated them by assassinating the unfortunate 
emperor. oo , : 


§ 13, The Seiads now set up 4 youth called Rart-vp-DABAJAT, 
who died in three months, of consumption, (a.p. 1719, Febraary 
—May.) a 

% 

§ 14. They then selected Rari-vp-pauLa, who also died in a 
few months. ‘These two names are not in the Muhammadan 
lists of emperors. 


§ 15, (1.) They at length chose Roshen Akhter (see 
table, p. 122), who took the name of MuxsaMMAD SHAH, 
and was the last emperor that sat on the peacock 
throne of Shah Jehan. He owed his ultimate success 
mainly to the firmness and ability of his mother. Thus, 
within twelve years after Aurungzib’s death, five princes 
had occupied the throne. ° 

(2.) This emperor's reign, which lasted from a.p. 1719 
fo 1748, is one of the most eventful of the whole series. 
The first great event in it was the overthrow of the 
“king-makers:” This was effected chiefly by a com- 


a 
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bination between Nizdm-ul-mulk and SAdat Khan. 
The former openly rebelled, marched southward to 
recover his old viceroyalty of the Dakhan, and over- 
threw the generals sent against him by the two Seiads, 
whose prestige was now well-nigh destroyed. 
The two Seiads were Shias, and their opponents were Sunnia. 

Hussain Ali, taking with him the emperor, left Delhi 

for the Dakhan to oppose Nizdm.-ul-mulk;- but was 


assassinated on the march. 


The surviving brother, Abdullah, acted with energy, 


__ Set up another emperor in Delhi, and marched to meet 


the conspirators, but was defeated in the battle of 
Shdhpir, between Delhi and Agra; soon after which 
Nizém-ul-mulk returned and took the office of Vazir. 

(3.) The Rajpits now made good their independence 
m Ajmir, under Raja Ajit Sing, the late emperor's 
father-in-law. 

(4.) Nor did Nizim-ul-mulk long remain at court. 
Disgusted with the laxity that prevailed there, he 
retired to the Dakhan, where he became from that 
time virtually independent. (§ 16.) . 

(5.) Sadat Khan, the Persiin adventurer, who had 


not been long in India, following his example, pro- 


ceeded to make himself independent in Oudh, of which 


- he was governor. (§ 17.) 


Thus was the disintegration of the empire rapidly proceeding. 
The great Mahraita chieftains were rising to importance at this 


very period. 





(6.) The attacks made by the Mahrattas upon the 
empire, and their struggles with Nizdm-ul-mulk will 
be most fittingly recorded im the history of the Mah- 
rattas (ch. v. § 49, &c.} For ten years the old Tarko- 
min was an efficient barrier against these formidable 
foes of the empire. But it was chiefly during: this 
weak reign that the Mahratias extended their su- 
premacy. | 
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(7.) At this time (a.p. 1738) occurred the Persian 
invasion of India by the terrible Nadir Shih, “ the 
boast, the terror, and the execration of hie country.” . This 
famous warrior, a shepherd from the shores of the 
Caspian, had delivered Persia from foreign invaders ; 
and had usurped the throne of the country which he 
had liberated. (Ch. v. § 50.) 7 

Tt is said, on what seems sufficient authority, that he was 
invited to India by Niziém-ul-mulk and Sdédat Khan; that he. 
reproached them in Delhi with their perfidy, and spat on their 
beards; that the two disgraced traitors resolved to take poison ; 
that Nizdm-ul-mulk, however, only pretended tocommit suicide ; 
but that Sidat Khan, outwitted by his rival, really did so; while 
the former, in after days, was wont to make merry at his too 
credulous rival's expense. It is certain that S&dat Khan died 
while Nadir Shah was in possession of Delhi. 


(8.) The Peshwa, Baji R&o, died m 1740. (Ch. v. 
§ 538.) This led Nizam-ul-mulk, whose power in Delhi 
was supreme, again to leave court for the Dakhan 
(1741). His eldest son, Ghazi-ud-din (ITT.), and his 
relative, Kamr-ud-din, were left as the emperor’s con- 
fidential advisers. He died the same year as the 
emperor, A.D. 1748. (See table on p. 132.) | 

(9.) The Robillas at this period rose into importance. 
The district now called Rohilkhand was occupied by 
Ali Muhammad, an Afghan freebooter,in 1744. (Ch. v. 

53.) . 
(10.) And now appeared another, and the last, of the 
great invaders of India; one who chan ed the whole 
history of the land; who six times passed the Attock— 
the first time in the army of Nadir Shah, and. the last 


!time to break the Mahratta power at the rourtH battle 


of Pinipat—Anmap Soin Appiti. (Ch. v. § 58.) 

WNore.--He rebuilt Kandahar, and made it his expital. He had been 
WNadir's treasurer; ahd made off with all the money on his master’s s5en8- 
sination, June 8, 1747. 


This was the Abdali’s first appearance im India at 
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_.. Muhammad shah, the twelfth Mogul, 1719-1748. CHAP. TI. 15. 
the head of an army ; but the valour of Prince Ahmad’ 

(the heir apparent), and of the Vazir (1748) for the, (Ch. v. § 38) 
| time rolled back the tide of invasion. 

From this expedition the prince Ahmad Shih was 

| recalled by the tidings of the death of his father. 
| The battle of Sirhind, where the Abdalt was defeated, | The Battle of 
| was the last great effort of the Mogul empire. | 7 Peo dha 


t 
(1l.) During this expedition, in 1748, the faithful | Te Death of 
Vazir Kamr-ud-din was killed by a shot while praying | Kamr-nddin, 


| 
| in his tent. He was Muhammad’s faithful tried friend | 2™4 Pee 
| and compaziion; and his death hastened that of his so 
master, which happened in April, 1748, after a troubled 
reign of nearly thirty years. | 
(12.) During this reign the north-eastern Subdhs | 
became virtually independent. (§ 9.) " , 
| Marshed Kih Khan, of Beng4l, a most able and 
energetic ruler, was succeeded in 1725 by Shuja-ud- 
din, who. died while Nadir Shah was in Delhi. 
His son was overthrown by a servant of his father, 
Ali Vardi Khan, a man of talent and experience, whom 
the emperor confirmed in his usurped dominion. 
(Comp. ch, ¥. § 57.) , 


PART X.—Tux Nizim’s Kinepom, 


—_—_—-— 


of that kingdom which Nizém-ul-mulk founded in the 
Dakhan. 


| (1.) [See table, p. 182.} The events immediately following | Summary of the 
his death will be found inch. viii. § 16-20. We there see Salabut | Nike kien 
Jung, the third sen of the wily old Tirkoman, installed in‘ gan, " 


Aurungébad, under the protection of the all-powerful Bussy. | June 29, 1751. 


§ 16, This is the place for a summary of the history | 
i 


His appointment was confirmed by the emperor / hmad Shah, ; 


_ Q * 
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TABLE TO ILLUSTRATE CHAP. III. § 16. a 
te 
THE NIZAMS OF BAIDERABAD, ox SUBAHDARS OF THE DAKHAN. 
Ghazi-ud-din I, (ch. iti, § 9 (12). —— 
Chén Kilich Khan, or Asaf Jah, or 
Ghizi-ud-din IT., or ; 
I. Nizdu-vn-mux (ch. ili, §12). Died, 1748 (ch. viii. § 14). 
| bel 
rT = 
| of : 
Guazi-up- <A il. Naste IV. Sacdvar Freeéz V. Nizkm Ani. BasAtar Mir Suagte, Mir Mocuut. & 
pin IIL Daughter. Junc. June. Juxc. Died 1808. ~ Juna. ‘ S 
Ch. int. § 16-18. Assass. in Murdered Died 1782. C2 
Poisoned 1752. 1750. in 1763. Ch. x. § 21. =| 
Ch. viii. § 16. | Ch. viii. § 16-18. Ch, viii. §. 20. iM 
Ili, Muzarrin JUNG. . Gutizt-up-pin 1V. VI. Mirza Srxanper Jiu. ha =! 
Assagsinated in or, Miz SuanAs-vup-pin. Died 1828. bt 
1751. | Murderer of Alamgir IZ., 1759, | ~~ 





Ch. viii. § 16-2 ‘Ch, iti, § 19, 20. 
WII. Nazin-vp-DAULAT. 
ke Died 1857. — 





VII, AFZAL-UD-DAULAT. © _ 
Died 1869. - 
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Affaire of the Wizim. CHAP, TI. § 16. 
a Oa 
(2) The eldest son, Ghazt-ad-din (TIT.}, had then avoided a 1751. 


| 
contest for his father’s dominions. He now, despising the weak | The Mahrattas 
and effeminate Salibat, induced Balaji BAaji Rao, the third | »ribed by both 


parties, 





Peshwi, to sid in an effort to overthrow him. Salibat, by a 
bribe of two lakhs, induced the Peshwé to retire. (Ch. vy. § 61.) | 
(3.) Meanwhile Bussy consolidated his power; and, main- | Bussy in the 
taining strict discipline, kept his French force in a state of | Dakhan. 
admirable efficiency. 
Bussy saved Salibat by a masterly march on Pina, and by 1751. 
two brilliant victories over the Mahratta horse and the entire 
army of the Peshw&é. An armistice being concluded, Salibat 
and Bussy returned to Aurungabid; where Ghazi-nd-din, with 
a large army, soon arrived; and would perhaps have succeeded 
in seating himself on the throne, had not the mother of the fifth 
son of Nizéim-ul-mulk, Nizim Ali, who hoped to ses her own 
son sibahdar, administered poison to him (1752); and thus 
reme@yed one of the two persons who stood between Nizdm Ali 
and the elevation which he afterwards attained. 
(4.} The cession of a large tract of country north of the Wain 
Ganga, induced the Mahrattas to depart, leaving Salabat unmo- 
lested. Haidaribid now became the capital. (Ch. v. § 62.) 


Norr.—It was founded in 1585 by Muhammad Enutb Sha&h. Its antient 
name Was ar. Itigouthe river Musi, & tributary of the Kishtne. 
Secunderabad is about three miles to the north, 


(5.) In 1758, Bussy, having been ill-treated by the Subddar, | The Northern 
managed things with such a firm and skilful hand, that he con- | Sirkars ceded 
trived to obtain, as the price of his forgiveness, a grant of the fe pe French, | 
Northern Sirkars, stretching along the coast for nearly 400 | (These are— 
miles from the Chilka lake to the Penn4r, possessing an area of |1. Guntir. - 
17,000 square miles, well watered by the Kishtna and Godavari, |e Condapilly, 
and yielding an annual revenue of £400,000. This was by far | 4. Rajomandrt. 
the most valuable possession up to that time acquired by any | 5. Chicacole.) 
Huropean power in India, | | 

(6.) In 1755 Bussy accompanied Salfbat on an expedition to | (Ch. xii. § 12.) 
Mysor; in 1756 he was compelled by intrignes to defend him- ; | 
self against Salabat, who had been induced to dismiss him; and 
in 1758 he saved Salabat from falling beneath the intrigues of |' 
his brother Nizim AH, and the minister Naw4z Khan. WNizdm : 
Ali wad commander-in-chief, and an inveterate traitor. Basdlat 
Jung was minister, and in the interest of Nizdm Ali. | 

(7.) On the 18th June 1758, Bussy was recalled by Count Busey recalled 
Laliy, and was compelled to retire from the -Dakhan when he | by Lally, 
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CHAP. IT. § 16. 


(Ch. ix. § 14.) 


The French 


driven trom the 


Northern Sir- 
kare, 1759, 


Nizam Ali, 


The Northern 
Sirkars. 
Madras 
timidity, 


Guntir. 
(Ch, x, § 21.) 


Hyderabad 
brought under 
the Subsidiary 
system, L788, 
(Ch, x. § 40.} 
The ceded dis. 
tricts. 


Munro, 














was arbiter.of its destinies. (Ch. vill. §31.) This wags terrible 
blow both to Bussy and Salabat. a 

The Marquis de Conflans, who was left in charge of. Masuli- 
patam, mismanaged affairs, and alienated the people ; and mm the 
following year Colonel Forde, sent by Clive from Calcutta, drove 
the French from the Northern Sirkérs, and obtained a grant o 
them from the terrified Salabat Jung. | 

This was confirmed by the emperor in 1765. (Ch. ix.) 

(8.) Now came the contest between the Peshwé, Balaji Rao, 
and Salabat Jung. (Ch. v. § 68.) 

(9.) SalAbat Jong was dethroned in 1761 by his brother Nizam 
Ali, and was put to death by him in 1763. Nizim Ali then 
invaded the Carnatic, but was stop by the Engiish. Nego- 
tiations were entered into for an imperial grant of the Northern 
Sirkars, which was given; but with unaccountable timidity, the 
Madras Presidency actually negotiated with Nizim Ali, and by 
the treaty of 1766 agreed to hold” the Northern Sirkiraeander 
the Nizdm, and to pay him eight Iwkhs a yearasa tribute for 
them! Guntér alone was not to be taken by the English till 
the death of Basdilat Jung, to whom it had been given as a 
jaghir. 

(10.) The affairs of the Nizim are now mingled up with those 
of the Mahrattas and with Mysér, and must be studied in 
chaps. v. and xii. 

(11.} In 1798 Lord Wellesley made a treaty with the Nizim, 
by which a contingent of 6,000 troopa was to be supported by 
the Nizim, and the French expelled. This alliance has not been 


The districts of Belldri (Bellary) and Kadapa (Kiarpa or 
Cuddapa), commonly called the “ceded districés,”’. were made 
over in 1800 for the support of this contingent. Majer (Sir T.) . 
Munroe was appointed collector, and held the appointment for 
eight years. There he died, when visiting them aa G. of Madras. 
(Ch. x. § 64.) | ; 

(12.) Nizim Ali died in 1803, four days after the & war 
began. Metcalfe was Resident at Haidarabdd from 1820 to 1827. 
(Ch. x. § 105.) He introduced great reforms. In reference to 
the Haidar&bad court at this period, it was said that, ‘it was a 
sort of experiment ‘to determine ‘with how little morality men 
can associate together.’’ The scandals connected with the house 
of Palmer & Co. must be studied im his hfe. 

Sikander Jah, his son, was put on the throne by Lord Wel- 
lesley. The Hmdardbéd authorities scandalously neglected their 


broken. 
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Affairs of the Nizim. 





obligations during the war of 1803; yet Lord Wellesley generously 
made over Berar, taken from Nagpur, to the Nizim. 

He died in 1828. Naztr-ud-daulat succeeded him. He died in 
1857. The next Nizim was Afz4él-ud-danlat. He died in 1869. 


(13.) In 1853 arrangements became necessary to secure the 
payment of the British contingent, maintained according to the 
treaty of 1801. This the Nizam could not secure; and certain 
districts. in Berir, referred to above, chiefly cotton-growing 
lands, were made over temporarily to the British Government. 
The result has been every way beneficial. Those districta them- 
eclves had been originally given to the Nizim by the English. 
No royal house has aso’ profited by English protection, under 
which the dynasty of the old Tarkomin may long dourigh in 
peace. 

This notice would not be complete without reference to the 
able and enlightened minister Sir Salar Jung, who from 1853 has 
directed the affairs of Haidarébad. (Ch. x. § 177.) 


PART XIi~-Tuz Pourpret Emperors. 


§ 17, The other kingdom then (1724) rendered virtually inde- 
pendent, viz., that of Oudh, the province of the Nuwab Vazir of 
the Empire, was annexed tothe British empire by Lord Dalhousie 
in 1856. 

It had never peace or prosperity from the days of the famous 
“Persian pedlar,’ who founded it, till its annexation. From 
SAdat Khan to Vajid Ali Shah, who was deposed, eleven princes 
had governed Oudh, including both those rulers. 

In 1819, by the advice of the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, 
the Nuw&b assumed the title of king, and renounced all de- 
pendence upon the king of Dethi. Its government went on from 
had to worse, till there was scarcely an alternative. It was 
reserved for Sir John Lawrence, in 1867, to make such final 
arranzementa as seem likely to insure the prosperity and con- 
tentment of that splendid province. 
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Reray, 
(Introd. § 20.) 


Lord Dalhouste 
assumes the 
management of 
thia District. 
(Ch. x.) 


Samrmary of 
Qudh history, 
(Ch. x, § 14.) 


(Ch. x, § 73.) 
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CHAP. Lil. §18. |, Ahmad Shah, the thirteanth Mogul, 1748-1754. 


ATI, 
Auman Sin, 
1748. 


The great 
Cimraha, 
Ghazi-ud.din 


LY., grandson of 
Nizam-ul-mulk, 
1752, 





§ 18, The thirteenth Mogul emperor was. Anmap 
SHiu, a son of-Muhammad Shéh. His great antagenist 
was his namesake the Abdali, who now made his second: 
invasion. Peace was purchased, contrary to the wishes 
of the Omrahs, by the premature cession to the Afghan 
of the provinces of Lahér and Mialtan, in 1748. - 


The great-men of this Emperor’s court were Mir Munu, son 
of the late Vazir, and Viceroy of the Panjdéb; Safdar Jung, 
nephew of Sidat Khan, and his successor in Oudh:; Ghazt-ud-din, 
eldest son of Nizim-ul-mulk; and a son-in-law of the late Vaztr, 
who bore the title of Khin Khanan. 


Ghizi-ud-din (ITT.) soon left for the Dakhan, where 
he was poisoned. [§ 16 (3).] He left behind him a 
nephew, Mir Shahab-ud-din (or Ghazi-ud-din LV.), then 


‘|@ bold boy of sixteen, destined to become the most 


(§ 19.) 


Mogul against 
Persians, with 
brattas 


between, 
Holkar in Delhi, 


Death of 
Abmad Shah, 


Dismember. 
maent of the 
Empire, 
(Comp. Cha, 
viil., 1x.) 


notorious man of his time. Between him and Safdar 
Jung were renewed the feuds of the grandfather of the 
one and of the uncle of the other. : 

The Mahrattas, under Mulhar Rao Holkar and Jayapa 
Sindia, espoused the Mogul cause; the Jats, under 
Surajmal, Raja of Bhartpir, aided the Persian. The 
weak emperor feared to side with either, and was 
treacherous to each in turn. (Ch. y. § 64.) 


Holkar, by a bold movement, drove the emperor 


into Delhi, which he took. The nobles then, at the in- 
stigation of Ghazi-ud-din IV., pronounced Ahmad 
unworthy to reign, 1754. He was blinded and con- 
signed to prison, where he died. 

The Mogul empire was now in a wretched state. 
Gujarat, Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, Oudh, Rohilkhand, the 


| Panjab, the Dakhan (both the portions occupied by the 


sous of the old Nizim, and that possessed by the Mah- 
rattas), and the Carnatic, were fairly severed from the 
empire. : 

Delhi waited to see what puppet the young king- 
maker would plac > on the throne. 
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-THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 
Alamigtr II., the fourteenth Mogul, 1754-1759. 


§ 19, Anamate II., the fourteenth Mogul emperor, 
was uncle to the last emperor. (See table, p. 122.) 
Nothing more need be said of him than that he was 
assassinated. by order of Ghazi-ud-din ([V.) in No- 
vember 1759. 

The Nuwab of Oudh, Safdar Jung, died about this 
time, and was succeeded by Shuja-ud-daula. (Ch. 1x. 
§ 13.) Confusion, rapine and anarchy now prevailed 
throughout Hindistan. 





the young Mne-maten Ghazi-ud-din wi ),—and AY 
Gohar, the heir-apparent, a gallant and generous man, 
thirty-two years of age at his father’s accession, and 
afterwards emperor under the name of Shah Alam IL. 
The former, by his proceedings in Lahér, brought 
upon the empire, and on Delhi in particular, the 
calamities of another invasion by the dreaded Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. Mir Munu had died in Lahér, 1756, but 
the Abdali confirmed his infant son m the government 
of the Panjab, under the guardianship of the widow 
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| eae, 


. ALY. 
AtamMain IT, 
L7id-l759. 


Oudh: 

Il. Safder Jung, 
ITE. Shuja-ud- 
doula. 


The Kirne-roaker ' 
and Ali Gohar, 


The Abdali in 
the Panjab, : 


and Adina Beg Khan, a Mogul of great experience, but | {756 


a traitor who-had always encouraged the Afghan in- 
vasions. The Panjab soon fell into great disorder, in 
consequence of which the Sikhs increased rapidly ; and 
all were discontented. Ghazi now thought his time 


was come for recovering the province; but he forgot | 1 


the terrible Abdali, who would certainly resent any in- 
terference with his arrangements. Accordingly Ghazi 
set out upon an expedition, taking with him the heir- 
apparent; seized upon the regent and her daughter, 
to whom he had been betrothed ; carried them to Delhi; 
and appointed Adina Beg governor of the province. 
Ahmad immediately crossed the Attock (Gt was his 
fourth mmvasion),and marched to Delhi. The adroit 
Ghazi, by the intercession of his mother-in-law, was 
pardoned; and rose higher than bef-re, being em- 





Ghazi-nd-(in’s 
expedition to 
Ahkot, 


| 
(§ 21.) : 
(Ch, ¥. § 59.) 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
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CHAP. ITT. § 20. 
aD. 1767-61. 





Toe Abdali in 
_elbi, 1757. 


(ch. x. § 110.) 


The outrages of 
patuddin 


Shah Alam I. 
a fugitive. 


Ragoba's ill. 
fated expe- 
dition, 


(Or second.) 


The Abdali’s 
last expedition. 


Delhi occupied, 
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Alamgty IY., the urtoenti Mogul, 1854-1756. 





ployed by the conqueror to collect tribute and to 
lage, ; a 

® The Abdali entered Delhi 11th September, 1757. 

(Comp. September, 1857. Ch. x. § 25.) . 

A pestilence hastened the Afghin’s return to Kabul ; 
but he left his son Taimdr Shah as his viceroy in Lahér, 
and a Rohilla chief, Nazib-ud-daula, as chief minister 
at Delhi. 

Ghazi, as soon as he was relieved of the Abdal’s 
presence, expelled Nazib; imprisoned the emperor's 
friend ; and laid hands upon the heir-apparent himsellt. 
In fact, he gave way without restraint to the despotic 
violence and cruelty of his natural character. The 
prinve, Ali Gohar, however, escaped (much as Edward I. 
escaped from the clutches of Simon de Montfort), and 
after many wanderings, engaged (1759) im the expe- 
dition, the result of which is given in ch. ix. § 13. 


§ 20, The Mahrattas are now the central figures on 
the stage ; for this was the time (1758) when Ragunatha 
Rio (Ragoba), at the suggestion of Ghazi and the in - 
vitation of Adina Beg (again a traitcr), made that 
showy and splendid, but ill-judged and disastrous, ex- - 
pedition into Lahér, which led to the ruin of the |. 
Mahratta power, in. the decisive overthrow of the.fourth 
battle of Panipat (1761). 

Ragoba, the rash, overran the Panjab, and returned 
triumphant, but with no spoil; having incurred a 
ruinous expense, and roused an enemy, the most 
formidable the Mahrattas ever encountered, the Ab- 
dali; who now made his fifth, last, and most terrible 
invasion of Hindistan. 

The Afghan advanced towards Delhi in September 
1759, prepared to take full vengeance upon the whole 
Mahratta race. Gh4zi, whose restless and cruel am- 
bition had threwn everything mto confusion, new con- 





| Lord-Cornwallis, allowed to depart for Mecca; and has not been ai 
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Shah Alam Ir., the fifteents Mogul, 1759-1808. . | iy. BDIBS7 1. 





summated his crimes by the murder of the harmless 
emperor, whose headless trunk was thrown into the 
Jamna. This was in November, 1759. 

The assassin then set up a son of Kim Baksh (see 
table, p. 122), by the title of Shah Jehan; but was soon 
obliged to flee from Delhi, and take refuge with Suraj 
Mal, the Jat leader. 


From this time the villain Gh4zt disappears (as does his puppet 
emperor) from history. In 1790 he was found by the English 
police in Strat; and was, by the order of the Governor-General, 


The-mivrder of 
the Emperor. 


The endl of 

Nizam-ul- 

mulk’s ¢rrand- 

son, Ghazi-ud- 
n. 


since heard of. 
The Abdali now a second time entered Delhi with 
fire and sword (1760), but soon retired to his camp at 


Anupshuhur, on the Ganges. The issue of his struggle 
with the Mahrattas is given in chap. v. § 70. 


Abdali at Delhi 
for the second 


The Mahrattas 
before the . 


§ 21, The Mahrattas, under Sivadasha Ré&o, before 
the fatal battle, captured Delhi, where they elevated | sourth battle of 
Jawan Bakht,ason of the absent Shah Alam, to the | Panipat. 
throne. There was a proposal to place Viswas Rao on 
the throne, but this was judged inexpedient. 

After the fourth (second) battle of Panipat, the vie- 
torious Abdali again oocupied Delhi; from whence he 
sent an embassy to Sain Azam, or Ali Gohar, acknow-. 
ledging him ag emperor, and appointing his son, Jawdn 
Bakht, regent. He then quitted India. 


(Ch. ix. §13.) 


§ 22. The proceedings of Shih Alam, who was fighting 
agaist the English in Bahir, while the Abdali was 
crushing the Mahrattas at Panipat, are given in chap. ix. 
§ 18. Until Christmas Day 1771, the emperor was an 
exile, for the most part in All4habad, where he kept up 
a kind of court: a British pensioner. It was not worth 
his while, during the intervening tex. years, to attempt 


XY. 
The Nominal 
Emperor Suit 
Avam I, in 
exile, . 
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to return to Delhi, where Nazib, the Vazir, with the 


young prince, managed affairs with great prudericé,** - 
Once more the Abdali came on the stage to assist’ 


Nazib. Having defeated the Stkhs im several actiozis, 


he advanced to Panipat; but soon returned finally to’ 


Kandahar. 


He died at MArhf, near Kandahar, in 1773, in his 50th year. His men- 
soleum is the great ornament of this city. His descendants appear in 
Indian history in after times. (Ch. x. § 110.) | 


§ 23, At the end of 1770 we find that Nazib-ud- 
daula, a virtuous and wise minister, is dead; and his 
son Zabita Khan fills his place. The Mahrattas occupy 
Delhi, where the prince regent and royal family reside. 


Shih Alam is still a pensioner in AllA4hAbad. ” At this - 


time the Mahrattas made overtures to the exiled em- 
peror, offering for a large sum of money to restore him 


to his position im Delhi. The English dissuuded him 


from putting himself into their hands; but imposed no 
restraint on his actions. : | : 

In l/7l he thus, escorted by an English force, 
crossed the borders of the district of ANah4bAd, to join 
his new friends the Mahrattas; and from that time the 
Mogul sovereign never claimed the right to. interfere 
in the provinces to the east of that boundary. (Ch. v. 
§ 81.) | —— 

There were now two great parties in Delhi, the Mu- 
salmins, anxious to retain their scanty possessions ; 
and the Mahrattas, striving to recover what they had 
lost at’ Panipat. 3 


Aabita and his army were soon driven out of Delhi, | 


and the Mahrattas were supreme. (Ch. v. § 85.) 


§ 24, We shall not pursue the history of the nominal 
rulers of Delhi m detail. A few particulars will suffice 
to connect it with the other parts of this work, a 
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AX¥bar II., the sixteenth Mo Muhammad Bahadur, the — 
seventeenth Mogul, 4806-16837. 


|. The eldest son of Zabita Khan was Gholam Kadir, 


who on his father’s death in 1786, succeeded to his 
estates. This young chief asserted his claim to the 
honours possessed by his father, openly rebelled 
against the emperor, got possession of Delhi and of 
Shah Alam’s person, and, under the pretence that he 
had concealed treasures, after heaping every species of 
indignity on the poor old emperor, struck ont his eyes 
with his dagger. His sons and ‘grandsons had been 
| previously tortured before his eyes, August 1788. One 
of these latter was the very Muhammad Bahadar, who 
permitted, if he did not instigate, similar atrocities in 
the same building, in Delhi, in 1857. (Ch. x. § 15.) 

The poor blind emperor was soon rescued by the 
Mahrattas; but remained m extreme penury until, nm 
1803 (September 16), he was rescued by Lord Lake. 
(Ch. v. § 180.) 

The sceptre of Hindistin then passed into the hands 
of the British Government. 

Retribution fell on Gholam Kadir; for, falling into 
the hands of Sindia, he was horribly tortured and mu- 
tilated ; and at length his head was sent, to be laid at 
the feet of his sightless victim in Delhi. (Ch. v. § 107.) 


§ 95, The eldest son of Shah Alam, of whose regency 
we Luve read, after many fruitless attempts to place his 
father in his rightful position, disappeared from the 
scene in 1770. oo 

The second son, AKBAR, succeeded to the nomina 
dignity in 1806; and was the sixtrentH Moevurn 
EMPEROR. | 

His son, Mumgammap BaHipar SxHiu, succeeded in 
1837. He was the seventeenth and last of the emperors 
of the race of Taimir the Tatar. For bis crimes and 
his fate, see chap. x. § 28. | 
_ His sons and grandson, infamous fo: their barbarou 
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AD. 1786 - 
1837. 





(Ch, v. § 107.) 


Gholam Kadir’s 
atrocitiea. 


Shah Alem I, 
is blinded, 


He died Dec, 
18, 1806. 


XVI. 
Shah Alam’s 
second son, 
Azrpar II., suc- 


XVI. 
The last Mogul. 
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The Extinction of tke house of Faimtir:; Ghatacteristion of | 





treatment of English women and children, were. shot + 


by Captain Hoedson, near Humayiin’s’ tomb—the 


splendid monument erected by the greatest of the 


Mogus to the memory of his father (September 22, 
1857) | | 


§ a6, This gketch shows us seventeen emperors of one family 
reigning in succession in Delhi; a circumstance withont a. 
paralle] in Indian history. This result was mainly due to 
Akbar’s genius, policy, and personal character. 

Of these, only six can be considered as real sovereigns. 

Their history exemplifies the two ways in which the course of 
Oriental dynasties always runs. There is firet a kindof “ natural 
selection,’’ by which, at the death of a ruler, the strongest aur- 
viving scion of the race, after conquering and putting to death 
the weaker members of the family, ascenda the musnud. This, 
in the case of the Moguls, kept the reina of empire for nearly 
two centuries in vigorous hands. : 

Then, when there are no strong men to dispute the succession, 
the authority falls into the hands of powerful ministers, who 
place the imperial puppet on the throne, consign him to obhvien,. 
and govern in his stead. 

From Akbar to Shah Alam 1, the former course was pursued ; 
there was a contest at each vacancy, and the strongest grasped 
the reins; after that time, the latter alternative vrevailed, and 
till the rescue of Shah Alam II. by Lord Lake (from which time 
there was really no emperor), we see a succession of powerful 
and unscrupulous men, consisting of Zulfikir Khan, the Barha 
Seiade, Ghazt-ud-din, Gholim Kadir, Mahfdaji Sindia, and Danlat 
R. Sindia, supreme in Delhi. ° 


§ 27. In bringing this summary of the Mogul: history to. a 


close, we pause to ask, what this splendid line of emperors did . 


for India? Magnificent palaces, mausoleums, mosques, and 
minds, attest their wealth and taste; bat we find among their 
remains scarcely any traces of those works which really con- 
tribute to the welfare of a people. | 

The few roads made by Muhammadan rulers were for the: 
passage of their troops; and their canals and tanks were mostly: 
for the supply of the royal palaces. 

Everything seema to prove that the people were little con- 


sidered. These ruless, with the splendid exception of Akbar, 
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Characteristics of Mogul rule. 





) governed India solely with a view to their own dignity and 


convenience, 


The Moguls had to contend with Afghins; RAjpits, and | Their contests. 


Mahrattas. (Nadir Shih occupied Delhi without opposition.) | - 
Against the Afghins they strove with varied success: the 
Abdali was their undoubted conqueror. The Rajpits they were 
abie first to subdue, and then to attach to themselves. Aurung- 
zib never really mastered the Mahrattas, and they acon occupied 
Delhi. ‘Fhe English have succeeded to their dominior; yet with 
the Moguls, as such, England has fought no battle. 

England released Shih Alam II. in 1803, pengioned his son, 
and transported his grandson—the justice of whose doom no one 


will be willing to dispute. 


. ——ee 
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CHAP. Lv. §1. 
A.D. 1294, 
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CHAPTER IV. — 


A SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE DAKHAN. 


PART I.—Fragments or Karty Daxnan History.— 
1294, : 


§ 1, About three hundred years after the first 
entrance of the Musalmans into India under Muham- 
mad Kasim (4.p. 711), the first permanent establish- 
ment of a Muhammadan dominion wag made in Labér 
by Mahmid of Ghazni (ch. n. § 10), a.pv. 1022. 

This did not, however, affect the Dakhan. There 
various flourishing kingdoms continued to exist, g 
verned by Hindi Rajas. (Comp. ch. 11, Table, § 3.) 

Nearly three hundred years after this (a.p. 1294)} 


4 


the Muhammadan banner was at length carried across 


the Nerbudda by Alld-ud-din Khilji, the nephew, muz.. 


derer, and successor of Feréz Shah. (Ch. ii, § 81, 
p: 69). ; 
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Early State of the Dakhan. 





The Dakhan now became an extended baittle-field ; 
and was so from that time till 1819. Muhammadans 
are seen fighting there against Hindis; the Mogul 
emperors against the Dakhan Muhammadan States ; 
the Mahrattas against both; Haidar Ali against the 
Mahrattas ;: and, finally, we see the English giving 
peace to the whole. 


§2, The Dakhan is the country south of the Narbad- 
_ dah and Mahanadi rivers; or, all south of the Vindhya 
range. In general we now restrict the name to the 
high table-land between the Tapti and Kishtna: the 
Dakhan proper. 


Here waa the cradle of the vast Mahratta confederacy. Here 
too were the Dakhan Muhammadan kingdoms; and here waa 
the Bijanagar Hindi kingdom, so long theirrival. Here Nizéim- 
ul-mulk made for himgelf a lasting dominion. (Ch. iii. § 16.) 
Here was also the scene of Haidar Ali’s usurpation and of 
Tippt’s cruelties. (Ch. xii.) Hera the Portuguese flourished. 
(Ch. vi.} Here the French and English fought. (Ch. vii., viii.) 


§ 3. The early inhabitants of this region are called 
in native works foresters, goblins, and even demons. 
But a considerable degree of civilisation must have 
existed 1 the south, ten centuries before the Christian 


' ere. 


The tradition, that the Apostle St. Thomas visited India, and was mar- 
tyred at the place still called St. Thomé, in the vicinity of Madras, is 
hirhly credible. 

-The very early native Literature of South India is deeply imbued with 
Grvistian influences, 


The sage Agastya, probably in the seventh century B.c., seems 
to have done much to introduce science and philosophy in the 
south, bringing thither, in fact, the elements of Bruhmanical 
civilisation. He is identified with the star Canopus. ‘To him is 
attributed the foundation of the science of Tamil grammar and 
medicine. None of bis works are extant; though many books 
pass current under hig name, 


45. 
CH, TV. § 2, 3. 


The Dakhan a 
battle-tield for 
five centuries. 


(Comp, ch, v., 
xii.) 

Use of the term 
Dakhan, 


Ita rulers. 
Dakhan proper. 
Hyderabad. | 
Myaor. 
Konean. 


Karnatic, 


Early settlers 
in the Dakhan. 


Agastya. 
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Lan of § 4, Five languages were anciently enumerated af dpoken in. 


the - the Dakhan: Tamil, Kanarese, Telugu, Mahratte, aid’ Briy . 
7 fo these we must add the language of the Génds and othe+ 
mountain races; with the Tuinuva and Malayalim, which are 
dialects of the one ancient Dravidian language, of which Tamil, 
Kanarese, and Telugu are offshoots. These are radically inde 
pendent of Sanskrit ; though they have been enriched by copicus* 
additions rom that language. Mahratta and Uriya are Sansktit * 
clialects. : 


The Tulnva The Tuluva (or Tulu) is the language of South Kanara. Tt most resem- 
country is the bles Kanarese; but contains a great admixture from all the vernaculars of . 


| 
| 
t 


chief seat of the | South India. ; Tha | 
followers of The people who speak these languages (except the Uriya} are called, - 


Madhava. Drivinians. They were probably among the very earliest settlers in — 
India, being of Scythic origin, . a 
| | 
The Tamil king-) § 5, In the extreme south two very. ancient king-| 
South, doms, both Tamil, existed—the Pandya:and the Chola. 
A P&ndyan king is said to have twice sent an embassy, 
to Augustus. We are told that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury in the south “not a span was free from culti- | 
vation’ in these provinces. The Paindyan capital. was” 
Prop. Ma@’hurd, | Madura. That of the Chéla kingdom was Conjeveram 
(Kanchipuram), till a.p. 214, when Tanjore was founded 
by Kulléttunga, who made it his residence. — 
The Pandya kingdom was probally founded in the 
Thisisisform | fifth century B.C. Many traditions exist regarding the 
(chigiz) |Pawpyén rulers. Several of them were distinguished 
Tamil authors. | — mc 
The last of the Pandyas was Kina Pandya = the 
hunch-back), whose probable date is the middle of the 
eleventh century A.D. Fo 
The south of India is remarkable for three things: the magnificence o 
its temples, built in a style peculiar tothe south ; ita wonderful system ¢ 
irrigation; and its languages, hardly inferior in cépiousness, flexibilit: 
and sweetness to Sanskrit itself,’ | 


"I 
— 


Madurs. § 6, In Madura the Nayakan princes (the ftwt:.o 
pine whom was V’ wandtha, probably from Vijaya-nagar,.aa 
officer of the famous Krishna Raya, 1559) ruled, t” 





* $$ 
‘LT conquered in a.p. 1736 by the Nawab of Arcot. It is 


I 


1} 


| who died in 1659. 


}- 1693), and R. C. Beschi (1726). 


‘|,in the Mahratta kingdom of Tanjore. (Ch. v. § 17.) 
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Chéla and Céra wingdoms. 


"paid to have been in 1400 a city “like Delhi.” “Its 
rulers were perpetually at war with the Chdla kings. 


The Poligar 


Tbe origin of the Poligars (=tenf-men) of the south is thts he 
CHOweTS., 


told: Visvandthea placed each of the seventy-two bastions of the 
Madura fort under a chief, to whom he assigned villages on 
feudal tenure. Their descendants were the Poligérs of South 





Tirumals 


: The greatest of these Nayakan princes was Tirumala, Ziremals 


In the Madura kingdom lived the three great Jesuit mission- 
arics, Robert de Nobilibus (1606-1648), John de Britto (1674— 


The Madura, - 
Jesuit mission- 
aries, 

De Britto died a martyr, having been cruelly put to death by 
the Séthupathi of Ramnad. 

We learn from De Nobilibus that in 1610 the Madura, college 
contained 10,000 studenta, 


The end of the 


$7. The Chola kingdom was in later times subject 
Chéla Kingdom, 


to -Vijaya-nagar (Bijanagar) ; and at length was merged 


§ 8. The gaa kingdom comprehended Travancore, | The Céra king- 
Mulabar, and Coimbatér. It existed from the first to | dom. 
the tenth century a.p.; being absorbed into the Belldla 
mite, . 
The Western Coast was probaly eolonised by Brahmans from Hin- 
diistan. The tradition is that Parasn-Rama caused tha sea to retire from 


the foot of the Ghat, and gave the districts of Malayalam, Malabar, and 
Kanara, thus recovered, to the Brahmans. 


“* Rand of the 
Axe,” the Vith 
Avatdr, or incar- 
nation oF ~ 
Vishnu. 

The Zumorin, 


(Ch. vi. $3.) | 


in the ninth century the southern part broke up into 
many small principalities, one of which (Calicut) was 
‘ruled by the Zamorings in a.p. 1497, when Vasco de 
Giima landed there. | 

They continued to rule there till the invasion of Haidar Ali in 


1765. Their ancestor ig said to have been Man Vikrama, a man 
| Sot the cowherd caste. 


ee re 


(Ch. xii. § 16.) 
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CH. IV. § 9-12, 


The Ball4la 
Rajpita in the 
Kanarese 
country, 


The Telugu 
Country. 


The Chalikyas. 
Katiydat, in the 
Map. 


From a.b, 250 
to 1182, 


Warangal (or 
Orankal}, 








THE DAKHAN. | 





Various dynasties in the centre and east. 


§ 9, A powerful dynasty called the family of Balléla 
(or Velaila), who were Rajpita, reigned over the Ka- 
narese country in the eleventh century. 


Their capital was Dwira Samudra (=ocean-gate), about 100 
miles N.W. of Seringapatam. (Ch. xii. § 2.) They were sub- 
verted by the Musalmans, about 4.p. 1310. (§ 17.} 


Fitala Déva, a king of this race, was converted to the Vaishnava faith by 
the yreat reformer Ramdawa, in 1133. The convert took the name of ° 
YISHNG VYEEDDHANA, 


if: 
§ 10, The Yadavas, from the ninth to the end of the 


twelfth century, ruled over the eastern portion of the’ 
Telugu country. | 





These Yadavas were Rijpits, and came from Kattiwar. They. 
ruled at Vijaya-nagar before the foundation of the great state( 
there in 1336. | 


§ 11. Rajpits of the Chalukya tribe ruled in Kalyan 
(Kaliéni), about 100 miles west of Haidarabad. 


The capital of one branch of this family was at one time 
Rajamandri (from the end of the eleventh to the end of the 
thirteenth century). They finally fell under Warangal. Before 
that it is said to have been at Shrikakolam (Chicacole), and tho 
dynasty to have been of the Pandara race. 


A prime-minister of the court of Kalyan, whose name was Basava, in the 
12th century, founded the sect of Linga worshippers. The worship of the 
Linga was long before this an esa.ntial part of the Saiva system. Basava 
is now worshipped as an incaruation of the Sacred Bull of Siva. His 
system is very widely prevalent in South India, Basava was the cause of 
revolution, which brought the Chalikya dynaaty to an end, and HKulydn - 
came under the Déoghur kingdom, (§ M4, 15.) 


§ 12, More important are the Kings of Andhra, or 
Telingana, who at the Christian era reigned in Magadha, 
and whose capital inafter times was Warangal (founded 
about a.p. 1088), eighty miles east of Haidarabad. In. 
A.D. 1823 War: ngal was taken by the Muhammadans. | 
(§ 19, p. 151.) 
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The Mahratta country. 





It soon regained its independence, and became the 
seat of the Rajas of Telingana. They were at per- 
petual war with the Bahmint kings, until Warangal 
was destroyed by Ahmad Shah (a.p. 1435). 


§ 13, Orissa was governed by princes of the Késari 
family till a.p. 1131. The Gajapatis ruled in Kuttack 
fill 1568. Rajas from the north, of a race called the 
“Ganga Vansa,” are also mentioned. It was annexed 
by Akbar, a.p. 1576. (Ch. iii. § 6.) 


Yavanas, whose origin is unknown (perhaps Bactrian Greeks), 
invaded Orissa in 327, and reigned there to 4.p. 473. 


§ 14, As belonging to the Mahratta country (Mahi- 
rashtra=great kingdom), we read in the Periplis, (a 
Greek work, attributed to Arrian, and probably written 
in the second century a.p.), of Baryagaza (= Broach), 
Phnthana (=Paithun), and Tagara (not now certainly 
known). | 


The “ Periplts” describes 2 voyage from the Red Sea to 
Musiris, supposed to be Mangalore. 


Tagara was a famous Rajpit city, probably on the 
banks of the Godavari, a little N.E, of Bhir, though 
some think that it was the modern Daulatabid. At 
Paithun, on the Godavari, reigned Salivahana, said to 
have been the son of a potter, a.p. 77. This date forme 
the wra stillim use south of the Narbaddah. From 
Paithun, the capital was, it seems, removed to Déoghar, 
the modern Daulatébad. 

Our knowledge of the Mahrattas dates from the 


. combination and development of the race under Sivajf. 


ee ee eee =" .. 7 — — 


(Ch. vy.) * 


§ 15, In the beginning of the twelft. century, Rajas 


‘allied to the Ballilas of Andhra, ruled in this Déogiri 


7 
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CH. EV. §13-15. 


(Ch. ii. § 36.) 


Orissa. 
{= Elephant. 
lords.) 


The Mahratta 
country. 


[Gr.: Pariplous 
= voyage round, | 


Tagara. 


sAlivahans, 
A.D. 7. 


{Paithun is 32 
miles from 
Aurungabad, on 
the N. baak of 


the Godavari.) 


Daulatibad. 
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A.D 


CH. a4 16: 17, Allé-nd-din Eilji. Kathir. 





(=hill of the gods), [Déoghar, or Daulatabad], ‘Some 
traditions trace these kings up to Salivahana, Tho | 
whole country at this period was divided among a ‘great | 
number of petty independent Rajaa. | 
These were very wealthy, and “the Dakhan seems to | 
have enjoyed peace and prosperity under their rule. | 


PART IJI.—A.D. 1294-1347.—From roe First Ik- 
RUPTION OF THE MUBAMMADANS TO THE FounDA- 
TION OF THE Binmini Dynasty. 


Khin 1294 § 16, Alli-ud-din Khilji (the Sanguinary), in a.v. 
oS 1294, with 8,000 cavalry, marched through Berdr to 
Eilichpar, and from thence to Déogiri (Déoghar), where 
Rim-déo-Réo-jadow was then reigning. After a show 
of resistance the Rajpits agreed to pay an immense 
ransom, and to cede Ellichpir and ris dependencies. 
The Mubamma-|The weakness of the Hindt states in the Dakhan was 
thus unveiled to the unscrupulous Musalman leaders ; 
and the Muhammadans, by the unauthorised and rash 

zeal of Alla, obtained a footing in the south. . 


The student will notice that this beginning of the work, which 
Avrungzib nearly accomplished, of bringing all India under one 
dominion, was contemporaneous with the attempt of Edward I. 
(1272-1307) to reduce all Great Britaim under one dominion; a 
work which the union of the English and Scottish Parliaments, 
in A.D. L707, the year of Aarungzib’s death, may be said to have 
accomplished. (Ch. ii. § 31.) 

In surveying the ruins of the vast Muhammadan states, which from this 

t their existence 


time existed in the Dakhan, we must acknowledgsa tha 
there was unattended with any real benefit to the people. 


Kafir’s expe- § 17, Four great expeditions into the south were 
Malik=king.) | undertaken during the reign of Alla- ud-din, under 
Malik Kafir (ch. 1. § 32), a.p. 1806, 1809, 1810, 1312. 

Kafir seem. to have taken Madura in the last of 


these expeditions. 
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EKhiijis and the Pughlaks. Bijanagar. 


) ee 


In the course of these Ram-déo was induced to visit 


Delhi, where his treatment was so generous, that he 


returned the attached and faithful vassal of the em- 
peror. The Ballila Rajas of Karnata were also 
conquered; (§ 9.) Warangal made tributary ; and the 
whole of the south ravaged as far as Raméshwar (Ra- 
miseram), where a mosque was built, as the sign of 
Muhammadan supremacy. : 

It seems doubtful whether the Baméshwar here mentioned ia not Cape 


Ramas, near Goa. ‘This seems more probable. t 
$18. Harpal, a son-in-law of Ram-déo, strove to 


. throw off the yoke; but was overcome and flayed alive 


by Mubarik Khiljt (a.p. 1818), who led the expedition 


r 
| 


. 
,— 


himself. (Ch. ii. § 33.) At the same time Malabar 
was conquered by Khiisri, who avenged the crimes of 


.Allé-ud-din by the murder of every member of lus 


family. (Ch. u. § 33.) 


§ 19, Jima Khan, the second of the house of Tughlak, 
both before and after his accession, led armies inte the 
Dakhan. (a.p. 1322-1326.) | 

.After a severe repulse, he finally took Warangal. 
(a.D. 1823.) Fugitives from this place are said to have 
founded Vijaya-nagar (Bijanagar, § 7), on the banks 
of the Timbhadra, a.p. 1336. Their names were Bukka 
and Harihara. It was twenty-four miles m circum- 
ference, and its ruins are of the highest mterest. 


From time immemorial there had been a Hindi city on Wis site; which 
was said to have been the royal city of Hanuman and Sugriva, the faithful, 
and now deined, allies of Kama, 

4 va Vidhyaranya, a learned Brabman, was prime-minister here, and 
se) a great authority in the south im philosophy and grammar. (4.D. 
This kingdom became the most powerful south of 
the Narbaddah. (§ 29.) From 1490 to 1515 it was at 
its genith of prosperity, and ruled over the whole 
Carnatic. 


Jina Khan also took Bidar. 
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CH. IV. § 18,19. 
4.p. 1318, 47. 


Mubarik Enhilji 
1318, ’ 


Khisri. 


Jina Khan, 
(Ch, ii, § 34.) 
‘Warangal, 


Bijanarar. 
(Sometimes 
called Anntea- 
géndi, It is 29 
tiles N,W. of 
Bellary.) 


Madhava Vid- 
hyaranya. 
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CHAP. IY, § 20. The first independent. Muhammadan state. 
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The greatrevolt; § 20, As this emperor’s reign was marked. by the 
in the time of establishment, of the powerful Hindi kingdom. of 
Jean aban, Vijaya-nagar, so was it also by the establishment of © 
; the first independent Muhammadan kingdom im the 
This wasthe | Dakhan. The Amirs of the Dakhan had incurred the 
iii andthe | displeasure of Muhammad Khan, by sheltering some 
Black Prince.] | rebellious nobles from Gujarit. These broke out into 
Zufir Khan, /rebellion,-and at lencth Zurrm Kuin, an Afghan, 
was recognised as their leader, and having overthrown 
(Ch. i. $36.) | the imperial general, was elected their sovereign. He 
had been the slave of a Brahman called Gangu, who is 
said to have foretold his rise, and to have shown him 
singular kindness. 
of the wyction | He assumed the title of Sultdn Alld-ud-din Hussain 
dynasty, 1367. | Gangu Bahmini, the last two titles (=the Brahman 
Gangu) bemg in honour of his old master and bene- 
factor, whom he made his treasurer: the first Hindi 
who held high office under a Muhammadan ruler. This 
| was 4.D, 1347. The new sultin was wise and conciliating, 
as well as brave. He reigned for ten years at peace wit 
the Hindi kings. At the time of his death the kingdom | 
embraced Maharashtra, large portions of Telingana, 
with Raichtr and Midgal in the Carnatic. 
The capital of this kingdom was Kulbirga, west of 
Golconda, 107 miles W. from Haidar4bad. Here was 
the seat of a very ancient Hindi sovereignty. - 
This was the grand rebellion by which the power of 
Detht was driven north of the Nerbudda, not to cross it 
again till the days of Akbar. ; 
This kingdom was atits zenith in 1378 to 1422, under 
Mahmid Shah Bahmini L, and his nephew Feréz Shah. 


The poet Hafiz, the Persian Horace, even set out to visit Kulbirga; but, 
frightened by a tempest, gave up the idea. 


Probably four Ahmad Shah Bahmint built AhmadaébAd, Bidar, in 1440. 


ae ee ee ——_ae ee ee 


ik 


Peeraong Bidar (Vidarbha) was the capital, in very ancient times, 
Rama, of Bhima Séna, whose daughter Damayant! marrieé Nala, so 


famous in Sanskrit noetry. 
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The Bahmini Kings of Kulbtrga. A.D. pant — 





PART IT..—From tue EstasnisHMEent oF THE 


Béumint Kinapom. .. - 


§ 21, This dynasty of Bahmini kings, eighteen in |The Bihminj 
number, reigned in the Dakhan for more than 150 
years. (4.p. 1347 to 1526, see table below.) 


§ 21. The 18 Béhmini Kings of Kulbirga (1347-1526). 





Kings from 
1347-1526, 





Ao 


These kings were entirely indifferent, it would seem, 
though in general thay di 


Alldud-din Hussain Gangu Bdhminf. ‘The founder, [Zuffir Khan.) . 


Muhommad Sh4n 1. Continual war with the Hindi kingdom of Bijav- 
agar, in which half a million of Hindis perished. He divided the 
| Kingdom into four parts: Kulbirga, Daulatabad, Telingana, and 


a ‘ a * * * 


-Mujditd. Invaded the Carnatic. Assassinated . . * . 


Déiud Shah, Assassinated after one month and five days ° . 
Mahkmid Shah I, Eneourager of literature, Charitable . . 
Gheidz-ud-din. Assassinated . . ‘ « . ‘ ° 
Skhams-ud-din, Assassinated . 2 . * . e . 
Feréz Shah. The most magnificent of the dynasty. Sent an embassy 
-to Teimir, The “merry monarch ’’ . . . ‘ ’ 


Ahmad ShdhI, Founded Ahmadabad, Bidar , , «4 , 
Allé-udedin If.. Bidar now made the capital . . « * 
Humdyiin Shéh Zalim (the Cruel) . 5 gw lt; 

ficim Shdh =. ww lk lll 
Muhammad Shan it. , 


Mahkmid Shdk TI, Murder of Ehaji Jehan Gawain, the best of the 
Indian Mubammadang . . . . . “ . 


" a * - - a * 


Ahmad Shak IT, . # a * a # e . 


' Allé-ud-din OL, Murdered , . . . . ° . 


Wulli-ulte-Shah (a pensioner) * . # * * * 
Kullim-ulla-Shdh. Died a pensioner in Ahmadnagar , “ . 





not greatly oppress then 


A.D. 
1347-1358 


1358-1375 
1375-1378 
1378 
1378-1397 
1397 
1397 


1397-1422 
1422-1435 
1435-1457 
1457-1461 


1461-1463 


1463-1482 


1482-1518 
1518-1520 
1520-1522 
1522-1526 
1526 


to the welfare of their Hind subjecta, 
Many architectural remains attest 


their wealth, if not their taste. Itis bard to trace any beneficial effecta of their dominion, 


£22 
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CHAP. TV. §21. | - | 
AD. 1489- The Kings of Bijaptr and Ahmadnagar. | 
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§ 23. The Adil Shahi Kings of Bijapir (1489-1686): 








I. | Yaésuf Adit Shah. The Portuguese establish themeelves in Goa ’ 1489-1510 
I. | Iemaci, Conqueror of Bidar . ‘ . . e . » | 1510-1554 
ITI, | Mullt =, 2 : . . . . q . | 15% 
IV. | brahim ©. ° . . ‘ * . . a « | 1534-1557 
¥. | AK, Destruction of Bijanagar. Husband of Chand Bibi . «| 1557-1579 
WI. | Ttrahim Il, Splendid mausoleum , ‘ - * . 8 . | 1579-1626 
VIL. | Muhammad. Continual struggles with Sivaji. Splendid mrausolenm . | 1626-1656 - 
VIL, | Alt 4dil Shah. Afzal Ehan’s master. Ch. v. § 14 | | . . . | 1656-1672 
TX. | Sikandar, <A prisoner. . . .. . . | . -! 1672-1689 
§ 24. The Nizdém Shahi Kings of Ahmadnagar. 
A.D. 
Z, | Ahmad Nixdm Shdh » ww | 1490-1508 
Il, | Burhin I, A distinguished scholar s 2 ‘ » | 1508-1553, 
Ill, | Husain. Battle of Talikét. Father of Chind Bit ‘ . - | 1553-1565 
IV. | Murteza I. (the “‘Madman’’), The great minister Salabat Khan died | — 
1589. Malojiin his service. Ch.¥.§7. . , . . | 1565-1584 
¥. | Mirdn Husain (the “Parricide”’) , . . 1" * - . 1st 
VI. j Ismact. . P . . ” . e * . | 1584-1589 
YO. | Burhan 1. . . e * * . « . » | 1589-1594 
VOL. | Ibrahim . . . . . . = « 6 . | 1504 
IX. | Ahmad IT, . . * . . . . * . | 1594-1590 
xX. | Bahédur. (His guardian was Chand Bibi: seep. 97) . . « | 1590-1592 
XI. | MurtezsaT. Aided Khan Jehin Lédi, Malik Ambar. Annexed . | 687 
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Digmemberment of the great BAhmini dominions. 





The date of the extinction of the Bahmini kingdom 
(a.p. 1526) is remarkable also as the date of the foun- 
dation of the Mogul Empire in India. (Ch. in. § 1.) 
The last real king of the dynasty was Muhammad II. 
(1463-1486), who subdued Amber Rai of Orissa, and 
added the Konkan to his dominions, 1477. Mahmid II., 
his successor, was a weak prince. Khaji Jehin Gawain 
| was the able, noble, and uncorrupt minister of Muham- 
mad II. He took Conjeveram. By him the kingdom 
waa divided into eight provinces. He was treacherously 
slain by his. jealous fellow-courtiers. ! 


§ 99. The governors of the provinces mto which this 
_ great, Dakhani kingdom was divided after the murder 
of Gawdn (the infamous contrivers of the death of that 
upright minister), made themselves independent at 
different periods after a.p. 1489; thus were formed, 
with the Byanagar kingdom, those sia powerful kingdoms 
of the Dukhan, which the successors of Baber eventually 
subjugated. | 


The after-struggies between the Muhammadan powers in the 
Dakban and the Mogul emperors afforded an opportunity to the 
Mabrattas, as we shall see, to rise upon the ruins of both. No 
greater misfortune could have befallen the Musalman dominion 
in India than this civil strife. 


§ 93, Adil Shah founded the Bijaptr kingdom, a.p. 
1489. From him this dynasty was called the Adil 
Shahi. The kingdom survived till 1686, when it was 
destroyed by Aurungzib.. (Ch. ul. § 9, see table, 
p. 154.) | . 

The founder, Yisuf Adil Shah, was descended from 
Agha Morid (Amurath II.) of Constantmople. He 
was a great Omrah of Muhammad Shah ML. of 
Kulbirga. | 

The struggles of the Bijapir rule 3 with Sivaji are 
related in chap. v. § 12, &c. —_ 
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Ch. T¥. § 22, 23. 


ALT, 1626, 


Khaji Gawén. 


Six Dakhan 
kingdoms, 


The Bijapir 
kingdom, 14¢0- 
1686, 


Figaf Adil 
shah, 
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CH, IY¥. §2f, 25, 
aD. L290, 


* 


The ruins of 
Bijapir, 


The extent of 
the Bijapir 
atate, 


Abmadnapar 
kingdom, 149- 
Losy, 


The extent of 
the Nagar state, 


The Goleonda 
Kingdom, 1512- 
1687 


(Golconda is a 
fortress on & 
il, $ miles 





The Mahrattas were very numerous in the armies of | 
this state. The Muhammadan kings fomented dia- 
sensions among the Hindi tribes; and might longer 
have held them in subjection if they themselves had 
been united. | 

The splendid ruins of Bijaptir still bear witness to 
the extragrdinary grandeur of the city. The dome of 
the tomb of. Muhammad Adil Shah is 180 feet: in 
diameter, little less than that of St. Peter’s at Rome. 


The limits of the Bijaptir state may be roughly stated to have 
been from the Nira on the north to the Tambhadra on the south, 
and irom the Bima and Kishtna on the east, to the sea from Goa 
to Bombay on the west. (See Map.) 


Ferishta, the great historian, resided at the court of Ibrahim Adil 
ot a from 1589 to his death, which happened about 1612. (Ch. iii. 
3]. | 


§ 24, The second of these lesser Dakhan kingdoma 
was that of Ahmadnagar, governed by the Nizim Shahi 
dynasty. This was founded by Malik Ahmad, son of 
Nizim-ul-Mulk Byhert, an apostate Brihman of Bi- 
japir, who chiefly brought about the murder of GawaAn. 
He asserted his independence in a.p. 1490. This 
kingdom remained till 1637, when it was finally 
destroyed by Shah Jehan. . 

‘The history of the sieges of ae nanasar and its capture in 1600; will be 


found in chap. iii. § 21. (See table, p. 154 
For the history of Malik Ambar, see chap. iii. § 7 (8). 


The dominion of this state extended over the Stbah of Aurung- 
ébid and West Berar, with a portion of the Konkan from Daman 
to Bombay. 


Ferishta was born in Ahmadnagar about 1570, and left that kingdom for 
Bijapar in 1589, 


§ 25, The Golconda, or Kuth Shaht dynasty, was the 
third of the Dakhani Musalman kingdoms. It was 
founded by Kuth-ul-Mulk in 1512. Ié extended from 
Bijaptr and Ahmadnagar to the sea on the east. ‘The | 








* 
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Goloonds. Berar. 









vib, 4.D. 1687. (Ch. ui. § 9.) 


Patan chiefs of ‘Savant, Eiturpa, and Kurnil, made themselves 
virtually independent af 


Tha following ae st of the calera of this Kingdom + 


i. KUTB-UL-HMULE, founder 1512 to 1548 
. damanHip , . ° . 1543 to 1550 
im, , , . 1550 to 1530 
This is the most important, His general 
' Rarat Ewin conquered Fijamandri. He 
was one of the four confederates against 
Bisvanadanz, 
& Munamuap Etrr 1550 to 1612 
He founded Hajdarabad, first called Bhag- 
nagar, from hia miatreas; then Haidar- 
fbad, from his son. 
5. Asvineiu . « 1611 to 1672 


6. ABU Fiussarm, who died a prigoner. 


26, The Berar kongdom was founded in 1484, by 
Path-Ulla Ummad-ul-Mulk, and in 1574 was annexed 
» the Ahmadnagar state. The dynasty was called the 
Ummad-Shahi. The capital was Ellichpir, and the 
royal residence was at the neighbouring fort of 
Gawilgarh. 


The first +o separate from the Kilbiirga state, it was the first 
to perish, 


§ 27, It is sufficient to name the Barid Shahi dynasty, 
whose capital was at Ahmadabad-Bidar; and the king- 
dom of Kandésh, to which Burhanpir, with its neigh- 
bouring fortress of Asirgarh, belonged; and which in 
1599 was incorporated by Akbar. (Ch. ini. § 22.) 


Nors.—BDtpar is seventy eS miles from Haiderdbad, Its Walls were 
Bix iniles 3 in circumference. (§ 20 


§98, The history of these kingdoms of the Dakhan 


1498 till the middle of the seventeentr century. (See 
cn. vi.) 





kingdom of Golconda was finally subverted by Aurung- 


is connected with that of the Portuguese, from a.p. ee 
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CH, IV. §26,28. |. 
AD. 1484, 


WNW. from 
darabid.} 


LR a ean] ee 


The Berar king- 
dom, 1464-1574, 


i 
(Or Imad Shant.) 


Barid Shahi, ss, 


eee 


Portuguesa ia 
Dakhan 


| ee er ar er 
i 
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CHAP. Iv. 529 | ‘Whe Hindt kingdom of Vijaya-magaet 








Vijaya-magar,or| § 99, The Hindi kingdom of Vijaya-nagar & phage 

Nissew, jor Narsinga) long maintained its place ong * the ‘| 

(Comp. §19. | powers of the Dakhan; and there Hinda valour longest 
stemmed the tide of Muhammadan conquest. Its 
limits nearly corresponded: with those of the Madras | 
Presidency. To Europeans it was known, strangely 
enough, as the. kingdom of Narasinga. This Nara- 
singa founded a new dynasty in 1490. He built the 
forts of Chandragiri and Vellore (vélir:=javelin town). 

ihe confederate| But in 1565, the jealousy of the Muhammadan kings 

vhammadan AeA Aq: 

Kings. of Bijapir, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, and Bidar, led 

them to combine to effect its destruction. 


They were Ali Adil Shah, Husain Nizam Shah, Ibrahim Knuth Shah, arid 


Ali Barid, 
Ram R&ta. The king then was Ram Raja (the seventh of the dynasty of Narasinga), 
son-in-law of the Krishna Raya (15090-1524), famous‘in the vernacular 


literature of thse sow 


Battle of Tali- A battle took place at’ Talikét on the Kishtna. ‘The 
(The Flodden confederates behaved with great barbarity after their |:- 
Ficld of the | victory. Kam Rija’s head was exhibited at Bijapur 
South India.) |for a hundred years after, covered with oil and red 
alnt. 
7 The Hindi provinces subject to the Vijaya-nagar 
kingdom now fell into the hands of Naicks (Nayakar), 
Zemindars, or Poligdrs (=tent-men). 
The Bijanagar kingdom was, however, for many years 
maintained in a feeble way at Penkonda, Vellore, 
Chingleput, and Chandragirf. The ruins of Bijanagar 
are at Humpr. , | 
Chandragtri. The brother of Ram Raja. settled at Chandragirt, 
! eighty miles N.W. of Madras, near Tripetti. He made 
a grant to the English, in a.p. 1689, of the site of the 
Madras comes | city of Madras (ch. vii. § 6, 2), on the payment of an 
into the handa 
of the Engligh, |annual rent of twelve hundred pagodas. Beven years 
A.D. 1609. after this, he was a fugitive; and his conqueror, the 
Sultan of Goleonda, gave the English a new lease on 
the same terms. : | 
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a er: | CHAP. TV. § 80 
Broken up into various historics. . AD LESS 





§ 30. The history of the Dakhan will now fall under 
the following topics, which will be considered in their 
places:— . . ° 

(1.) The efforts of the Mogul emperors to subjugate | Mogul contests 

| the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dakhan, from a.p. ee Dana 


] 
ive, | 

| 
1594 (AxBaAk) to 4.p. 1688, when the work was nomin- 
ally completed by Aurungzib, twenty years vefore his | 
death. (Ch. iii..§ 6 [20], &c.) The Mahrattas were, 
however, never really conquered by this emperor. He 
reduced the Muhammadan kingdoms, but their sub- 
jugation gave ampler scope to the rising Mahratta 

ower. We have therefore, | 
- (2.) The Mahratta history. (Ch.v.) The Mahrattas| Mabrattas. 
ruled in Delhi, and were only hindered by Ahmad Shah 
Abdali from swaying the sceptre over all India. 

(3.) During the reign of the twelfth Mogul emperor | The kingdom of 
the empire fell to pieces. At this period we have the AD. 173, 
establishment of the power of the Stibahdar of the 
Dakhan on an independent footing by Nizim-ul-mulk, 
a.p. 1724, (Ch. iii. § 12, &c.) [See table, p. 182. ] | 

(4.) In the south, of almost equal importance is the | Mysér. 
history of Mysér. (Ch. xii.) Haidar and Tippa maim- 
tained a leng struggle with Mahrattas and English. 
The conquest of Mysér by the English rendered the 
issue of their wars with the Mahrattas certam. , 

(5.) But perhaps the most important portion of | The Dakhan 
Dakban history is that of the struggles of the French Sanne 
and English in the Carnatic, which resulted, after many | 4.0. 1740-1761. 
brilliant achievements, in the establishment of the 
authority of the latter over all the South of India. : 
(Ch. vii.) 


By ff Sr on  ——— 
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OBA Gaal Six divisions of Mahratta history, 
CHAPTER V. 
THE HISTORY OF THE MAHRATTAS, FROM THE BIRTH ! 
OF sIvaJi, A.D. 1627, TO THE PRESENT TIME. - 
Summary of §1, To make the summary of Mahratta history . 
pehretta 8- more intelligible, it is necessary to divide it b info six ° 
ae periods :— | 
| I. Their founder, or rather temporary restorer, ! 
! Sivaji’s life, a.p. 1627-1680 ; : 
! Aurungztb, 


II. From Sivaji’s death to the liberation of Sahu, 
shah Alum T. 1680-1708, after the death of Aurungzib ; 


Muhammed i | IIE. Lo the (fourth) second battle of Panipat, 1761; 


Shah Alum IL. | LV. From 1761 to 1774, and the rresr Manrartta 

Hastings, iwaR (with the English), 1774 to 1782-: ybdnrpat to | 
'Saupat; 

Marquis Wel- : V. From 1782 to 1803, and the sr¢onp and THIRD | 

lesley. |Manratta (English) wars, 1803, 1804, and 1805: ian 


— ee er 


Bassern and Assaf; and the 


Lord Hastings, | VI. Minor events subsequent to a.D. ‘1805, including ! 
ithe rovRTH ManRaTTAa WAR, a | 
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_— . - r 
The Konkan, Hill-forts. | CH. Y. 7. 


PART [-—Mawearra Hisrory ro tar Dratn or 
: Sivagt, 1680, 


§ 2. The country of the Mahrattas, or Maharashtra (the great ; The Mahratta 
province), is bounded on the north by the Sdétpura mountains ; | Co etry: 
and extends from about Strat on the west to the Wain Gangi, | Marita) 
east of Nagpur. The boundary follows that river till it falls into: (Introd. § 34.) 
the Warda (Varada), on to Manickdurg, thence to Mahtr, aud | Boundaries, 
thence te Goa. On the west it is bounded by the ocean. -(See 


map.) It is watered by the Narbaddah, the Taptt, the Godavari, | Rivers. 


the Bima, the Kishtna, and their many tributaries. The famous 


Mahratja, horses are bred on the banks of these rivers. Horses, 
§ 3. There is scarcely any authentic history of the ancient Mahratta Ancient 
country. (Ch. iv, § 14, 15.) history. 


§ 4, The Konkan is the country fron§ the Western Ghits, | The Konkan 
called there the Syhadri range, to the sea; an from Sivad- poe its iba 
ashecurh to the Tapti. It is an uneven country, with high hills | 7°" 
aud thick jungles, having only narrow defiles reaching up to the 
table-lands. It varies in breadth from twenty-five to fifty miles, 

Some of the mountain valleys on the eastern edge of the Konkan 
are, called Méwals. From these came the hardy Mawalis em-| Mawals, 
ployed by Sivaji. 

In @e north are found Bhils, Kolis, and other wild tribes. .The Ramosis, | Wild tribes, 
who are often the watchmen in the Mzhratta country, are a numerous 
tribe on the table-lénd. A Mahratts villave is ealled a Gdom (corrupted | Gaom. 


from the Sansk. Grama}. The bead of a village is called a Patéll. Patéll 
Ty the Sathpura range are found the Gonds and Kirkus, bel, 


§ 5, The character of the Mahrattas has in all periods | Hill-forts. 
been much affected by a peculiarity in the physical 
geography of their country. Huge masses of basaltic 
rock, protruded through the alluvial soil in every part 
of the country, rise to the height of from forty to four 
hundred feet. These with little labour are capable of 
being made into foriresses, very difficult of access and 
of great strength. These were the Mahratta hill-forts, 


§ 6, The invasion of the Dakhan by Allé the San- | AD. 1204. ware 


guinary (ch. iv. § 16) brought the M ihrattas into: fare between 


. * * A * 1 Mahrattas and 
connection with the Musalmians, against whom they | Muhammadans, 


11 
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CHAP. ¥.§ 7. 
a.D, LES. 


The Bhonslé 
family. 
Rajputs by 
descent. 
Sivaji’s grand- 
father. 

(Ch. iv. § 23.) 


Shahji, 


Supposed pre- 
diction of 
Sivaji's great- 
Desa. 


f 


Shahji in Bija- 
pir, 1637. 


Shéhji in the 
Dakhan, 
See the map 


of Mysor. 
(Ch, xii, § 1.) 


THE MAHRATTA HISTORY. 
a SE E__ EE Ses TE, _: Ese 
The ancestors of Slvaji. Hhabji. — 


i 


continued to contend for centuries with varying success, 
till English arms and the “subsidiary system” gave 
peace to the land. (Ch. x. § 36.) 


§'7, There were many very respectable and wealthy 
chiefs among the Mahrattas in the times of the early 
Muhammadan kings; and multitudes of Mahrattas 
were in their armies, and even in civil employments 
under them. 

One family especially, of the name of Bhonslé, which 
traced its descent from the royal house of Oudipur, 
had its principal residence at Verdle (or Ellora), near 
Daulatabad. Of that family was the renowned Srvagi 
Mawi Risa (Table, § 27.) His grandfather was Maloji, 
commander of a party of horse in the service of Murteza 
Nizim Shah I. (a.p. 1577.) 


Their tutelary divinity was the goddess Bhavani of Tdljapir. 


Maloji’s eldest son was Shahji. He was high in 
favour in the Ahmadnagar court. It was told him by 


the goddess, according to Mahratta legends, that one — 


of his family should become king, restore Hindi cus- 
toms, protect Brihmans and kine, and be the first of a 
line of twenty-seven rulers of the land. 


Shahji fought under Malik Ambar, and in the wars of the 
Bijapur Government against Muhabat Khan. [Ch. iii. § 7 (5). 4 

In 1687, when the Ahmadnagar dynasty was finally destroyed, 
Shihji sought employment under the Bijapiy Government, of 
which Muhammad Adil Shah was then the king. [Ch. iv. § 24; 
ch. ui. § 8 (4). | 

He was then sent into the Carnatic, where o jaghir, consisting 
of the districts of Kol4r, Bangalore, Ooskotta, Balapur, and 
Sira, was given him; and never returned to reside in ihe 
Dakhan. 

In 1661 he had ravaged the country as far as to Tanjore. 


Nore.—1. Kotiz (Colar}, town and district; forty miles ELN.E. from 
Bauealore. This was the birthplace of Hyder. 

9 BANGALORE, “oventy miles N.E. from Seringapatam. 

3 OosKOTTA, sia een miles N.E. from Bangalore. 

4, Sina, ninety-two miles N. by E. from Soringapatam. 

5. BALvaPur, twenty-three miles N. from Bangalore. 
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Sivaii’s early training. 





$8, He had three legitimate sons: Sambajt, who 
was with him in the south; Srvagsi, who lived chiefly 
with his mother Jiji Bai; and Venkaji, sometimes called 
Kkoji, who was his son by a second wife, and who 
seems to have occupied Tanjore in 1675. 

The history is now chiefly concerned with Sivaji, who 


may be considered the founder of the Mahratta. power, or 


rather the restorer of that Hindi kingdom which had existed 


_ in Déoghar before Alid the Sanguinary invaded the 
 Dakhan. — 


- 
ee ef oo 


' § 9, Sivaji was born at the fort of Sewnert, near 


_ Junir, in a.p. 1627, the year in which Jehangir died. 


(Compare p. 107.) ' 

When his father left for the Carnatic, he remained 
under the guardianship of a Brahman manager, called 
Dadaji Konedéo, a faithful and intelligent servant of 
Shahji. The jaghir under his management, which was 
the foundation of Sivaji’s fortunes, consisted of twenty - 
two villages south of Satara, the districts of Inddpir 
and Baramati, and the Mawals near Pina. 7 


In 1636 Prince-Aurungzib was temporarily appointed Viceroy 
of the Dakban for the frst time. (Ch. iii. p. 109.) 


§ 10, Sivaji was early taught all that it was con- 


sidered necessary for a Mahratta chieftain to know; 


_ bat he never could write his name. 


He was brought 
up a zealous Hindi, and was thoroughly versed in the 
mythological and legendary stories current among his 
countrymen. ‘These had taken the greater hold on his 
heart and imagination from the fact of their being his 
only study. 

His hatred of Muhammadans prepared him for that 


| life of intense hostility to Aurungsib which he led. They 


were the typical champions of their respr :tive systems. 





CH. ¥. § 8,10. | 
4D. 1437, 36. [| . 


Shahiji’s song.” 


See table, 
p. 172. 


Sivaji’s birth 
and early train- 
ing, 1627-1646, 
(48 miles N. of 
Pina.) 


His guardizn, 
His hereditary 
Jachir, 
Aurunezib in 
the Dakhan, 
L636, 


Early training 
of Bivaji. 


Hostility to 
Muhammacdangs 
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CH. V.§ 11,12. — 
LD. late. 50. Bivaji's early exploits. 


— 


Tornea, 1646. § 1]. From his boyhood he seems to have planned 
Battle of . _ 
arston Moor, | his after career; and he was but nineteen years oF age 
Lot o> =j when he seized the hill-fort of Tornea, twenty miles 
rise !) S.W. of Puna. | | 
" He found a large treasure in the ruins near this fort; 
and this he spent in building another, which he called 


Raighur. These forts are both of them on majestic 





heights. 
The mountain Born in a fort, his xreatness arose from his forte; and in a 
rat, fort hedied. From this circumstance Aurungzib contemptuously 


called him “a mountain rat.” 

The eagle is his more fitting type; and if he had not much 
magnanimity, he soon showed that he had, at least, an eagle’s 
keenness of eye-sight and sharpness of claw. 


Sivajt’s rapid § 12, His advance was now rapid. He obtained. pos- 
av session of Kondaneh (Singhur), Sépa, and Pétrandar, 


meanwhile trying every art to deceive the Bijapir | - 
iin Bijapte, | authorities, who probably thought they could crush 
him whenever they pleased. 


Muhammad Adil Shah was still King of Bijapir. [Ch. iv. 
§ 28. | ~ 


Shihji, Sivaji, The suspicions of the Bijapir king being at length 
or Biapas © |roused by the acts of open violence to which. Sivaji 
proceeded, he sent for Shahji, built him up in a stone 
dungeon, leaving only a small aperture; which was to | 
be closed, if, within a fixed time, his son Sivaji did | 
not surrender himself. | . _ 
Sivaji's in. Sivaji at once boldly entered into correspondence 
trigues with {with Shah Jehan, who by his artful representations 
(Comp, pp, 109, | Was induced to admit Shabji into the imperial service, 
140.} and to give Sivaji himself the command of 5,000 horse. 
: By the emperor’s intercession Shahji’s life was thus | 
saved; but hit remained a prisoner for four years. 
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, The murder of Afeal Khan. | eer tier 
. + 1 | a 


§ 13. Sivaji evaded the fulfilment of ,his promise to | Sivaji avails 
enter the imperial service; and, in a.p. 1651, actually ; 3emset o the | 
carried his marauding expeditions into the Mogul | of affairs, 1651. 
territory. 7 | 

In 1652, Prince Aurungzih for the second time became Viceroy | [p. 110.] 
of the Dakhan, and invaded the territories of Golconda and 
Bijapar. (Ch. iii.) - 

Sivaji now attacked both parties by turns; and availed |[Co. ch. iv. §22.] | 
himself of every turn of fortune to increase his power 
and possessions. 

In 1656, Muhammad Adil Sh&h died, and was succeeded by | (ch. iv. § 23) 
his son, Alf Adil Shih, a youth of nineteen. 


§ 14, In 1659, the Biaptir Government made an/ Thetreacherous 
attempt to crush Sivaji, which he rendered unsuccessful | Fray yes 
by an act of treachery celebrated in Mahratta history : | 
the murder of Afzal Khan. 

This officer allowed himself to be enticed by Sivaji’s 
pretended humility into the wild country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pertabghar, where Sivaji then was. By ertabghar, or 
bribing Afzal Khin’s Brahman messenger, he induced | j7otapsine is _ 
that unfortunate and unwary officer to consent to a{from Pana) — 
conference below the fort, where the jungle had been 
purposely cut away. 

Sivaji's adherents were disposed in the neighbouring 
thickets, and everything arranged for the effectual 
crushing of the Bijaptir troops. At the appointed 
time Afzal Khan, armed only with a sword, advanced 
in his palanguin to the interview, with only one armed 
attendant. — 

Sivaji had prepared himself for this morning’s work 
by seeking his mother’s blessing, performing his re- 
ligious duties with scrupulous accuracy ; and had put 
on complete armour beneath his cotton dress. In his 
right sleeve wasa dagger called the Bichwa, or scorpion, 
from its shape. On the finger of his left hand was a 
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CH. V.§ 15, 16. Siveji’s deminiong in 1602. 


AD L6G. 





Wagnakh (=tiger’s claw), a steel instrument with three — 
crooked blades, resembling the claw of a tiger. He 
now, with studied dissimulation, advanced, manifesting - 
every sign of timidity; and, te encourage him, Afzal 
Khan dismissed his one attendant. | 
They met, and in thé midst of the customary embrace 
Sivaji struck the wdgnakh mto the bowels of Afzal 
Khan, who was despatched after a short resistance.’ 
- The siynal for the onset of the ambushed Mahrattas 
was now given,and the Bijaptr troops were surrounded 
and cut up. Sivaji, as was his wont, treated the prisoners 
| with humanity. Afzal’s head was buried under a tower 
| in the fort of Pertabghar. 
| Sivaji’s repue The decisive advantage gained by this act of detest- 
4 ring and daring able treachery greatly benefited Sivaji’s position, and 
‘jestablished his reputation among a people to whom 
cunning was the highest excellence. Oo 


| Sivaji in 1662, § 15, Without giving details of his campaigns, we 

| may briefly state that, by the end of 1662, he possessed 
the Konkan from Kalyan to Goa, about 250 miles of 
coast; and the table-land above, from tue Bima to the 

(The 8. Wards, | Warda, about 160 miles in length, and in breadth at | 

Hote na [its widest, from Sépa to Jinjira, about 100 miles. (See 

falling into the |map.) Through the intervention of his father he now 

roe ua) [was at peace with Ali Adil Shah of Bijapir. He took 
up his abode at this period in Raighur. 


Aurungzib was lying sick at this time. (Ch. iii. § 9 [5].) 

Bombay had jast been ceded to the English. (Ch. vii. § 6.) 

The Portuguese had ceased to be feared or respected. (Ch. vi. 
§ 20.) | 


His affair with § 16, Shayista Khan (ch. ti.) was now Viceroy of 
1608 PA | the Dakhan ; and Sivaji, at peace with Bijaptr, attacked 


(He waa Vice the Moguls, nad ravaged the country to the gates of 


Loe oo ne Ty . 
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fShayista Khan, Sivaji assumes the title of Raja. 
A 

Shayista Khin marched southward, and, after storm- 
ing Chakan, took up his abode in Pina, in the very 
house where Sivaji was brought up. - 

Sivaji now performed one of those exploits, which 
more than anything else, make his name famous among 
his countrymen. With a party of his men at nightfall 
he slipped unperceived. into the city, minghng with a 
marriage procession ; passed through the. out-offices of 
the well-known house, and almost surprised the Khan 
in his bed-ohamber. The Mogul escaped with the loss 
of two fingers; but his son and attendants were slain. 
Sivajt made off, and ascended his hill-fort of Singhur 
(twelve miles distant) amidst a blaze of torches. If 
this adventure did nothing else, it inspirited his men, 
and taught them to despise the Moguls. 


§ 17, His next exploit was the sack of Strat. (Ch. 
vii. § 6.) This was particularly offensive to Aurungzib, 
as pilgrims to Mecca embarked from Surat, hence called 
Bab-ul-Makkah, the gaie of Mecca. 


In 1664 Shabji died. He WAS posaessed, at his death, of Arni, 


Porto Novo, and Tanjore, in addition to his jaghir. This was the 
foundation ofthe Tanjore kingdom. 


Sivaji at this time assumed the title of Raja, and 
began to coin money. He also collected a fleet of 
eighty-five ships, sailed down the coast, sacked Barcelor, 


and plundered the adjacent country. He even attacked 
 gome vessels conveying pilgrims to Mecca, and thus 


doubly roused the indignation of Aurungzib, ever the 
champion of the Muhammadan faith. 


§ 18, The emperor now sent Raja Jey Sing (of 
Jeypir) and Dilir Khan into the Dakhan to chastise 


Sivaji, and toreduce Bijaptr. Jeswant Sing and Prince | 


Moazzim returned to Delhi, (Ch. ii § 9.) 
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CH. V. § f7, 18.. 
A.b. 1 the 


The surprise of 
Shayista Khan, 


The sack of 
Sarat, 1664. - 


Jan, 5, 


Death of Shahjt, 
1664. 
(§7: 225 27.) 


Sivaji's naval 
affairs, 
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| Sess | —— Bivaji viaite Dani 
Sivaji's sub- Sivajt after a while submitted, and surrendered 
— MNEBION, twenty of his forts, retaining twelve aa a jaghir from _ 


the emperor. His son Sambaji was to become a éom- 
mander of 5,000 horse in the Mogul army. He was 
also to have certain assignments of revenues, called 
chout (or the fourth), and Surdéshmukhi (or 10 por - 
Foundation of jcent.), on some districts -of Bijapir. This was the - 
snratta ground for the ill-defined claims of the Mahrattas in 
jatter times to plunder and extort monies from the 
inhabitants of every province of the empire. 

Sivaji then joined the imperial army, and so dis. 
tinguished himself in the invasion of Bijaptr; that the 
emaperor wrote him a complimentary letter, and invited 
him to Delhi. : 


Sivajiin Delhi, | § 19, Sivaji accordingly, in March 1666, with his son, - 
1666, set out for the court. Be 
Aurungzib received him haughtily; and Sivajt, 
finding himself slighted, and, in fact, a prisoner, con- 
His escape, trived to escape with Sambaji, and reached Raighur in 
| December. (Shih Jehan died that month. Ch. iii, 
9 | 


Bad policy. Thus did the emperor foolishly throw away the chance 
of converting an enemy into a firm friend and vassal, 
Here was a great opportunity mismanaged, 


§ 20. Jey Sing was unsuccessful in his attacke on 
Bijapor, and was recalled. Sultan Moazzim was then 
made Viceroy of the Dakhan, and Jeswant Sing accom- 
panied him. Dilir Khan remained also as a check on 
both. Such was Aurungzib’s jealous policy. 
Sivaji again Sivaji now openly, for a time, resumed his old attitude 
adependent, | of defiance ; but soon, through the intercession of Jes. 
want Sing, obtained most favourable terms from Au- 
rungzib; and in fact was left in perfect independence; 
though, doubtles: this was done with the intention of 
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Aurungzib in vain tries to subdue Sivaji. Le Yeh 33: 











crushing him, when an opportunity should present} *® 


itself. : 
In 1668 he compelled the courts of Bijapir and Gol- 
conda to pay him tribute. | 
He employed the years 1668 and 1669 in revising | The Mahratta 
and completing the internal arrangements of his | pgdom 
kingdom, 





§ 21, At this time Sultén Moazzim and Jeswant Sing 
were regularly. receiving monéy from Sivajt. This 
coming to the knowledge of Aurungzib, he wrote to 
threaten both with punishment, if the “mountain rat” 
were not caught. Sivaji, now roused into activity, 
began to seize upon the forts around. Especially is the | The storming 
storming of Raighur famous, in which affair Tannaji|°! Beh 
Malusrai, one of his most famous warriors, was slain, 
He also a second time sacked Strat; but the English | The second sack 
again successfully defended their factory. Setter tem 


§ 22. In 1674 Sivaji was solemnly enthroned at | Sivaji en- 
Raighur. He was then weighed against gold; and the | throned: 1674. 
sum, 16,000 pagodas (about ten stone), given to Brah- 
mans. From that time he assumed the most high- |! sivajia Rajs. 
sounding titles, and maintained more than royal dignity | 
in all his actions. 

At the time of his enthronement, Mr. Henry Oxenden | [Milton diea, 
(Governor of Bombay, 1707-1709), was at Raighur, \* 
negotiating a treaty between Sivaji and the English. 

Uhe former agreed, among other things, to give com- ! 
pensation to the English for their losses at Rajapir. 


L 


His Carnatic 
expedition, L674, 





§ 23, In 1676 Sivaji undertook his celebrated expe- 
dition into the Carnatic. His object was to enforce his | 
claims to half the possessions of Shahji. 

in his way he had an interview with Futbh Shah of 
Golconda, when a treaty was negotiated between them. 


i 
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OS 1677, '80. Sivaji’s death. 
Hisenthusiasm® An instance of the immense hold which his ancestral 


religion had on his miad occurred on this march.. He 
visited a temple of Bhavant on his route, and wae 
wrought up to such a pitch of enthusiasm by the 
penances and ceremonies he performed there, that he |. 
drew his sword to sacrifice himself before the image of 
the goddess. He was prevented irom consummating 
the sacrifice, and his future victories and glories were 
announced by the priests of the temple. 


§ 94, He soon made himself master of the whole of 
his father’s jaghir; took Ging}, Vellore, and muny 
places in the neighbourhood ; and came to an agree- 
ment with his hilf-brother Venkayi, or Ekoji, then in 
Tanjore, by which a portion of the revenues of the 
whole territory in his possession was to be paid him 
annually. oO 

On his return he plundered Jalna, and was attacked « . 
by Dilir Khan’s orders on his way to Raighur with the - 
plunder; but succeeded im beating off his assailants - 
and making his escape. (Ch. vii. § ?.) | 


Sivaji's con- 
quests in the 
South, 16/7. 


In Tanjore, 
1677, 
















His so 


Sambaji. § 25, Sivaji had now a great affliction in the bad 


conduct of his son, Sambaji; who, being put under 
restraint for outrageous conduct, actually went over to 
Dilir Khan, who strove to use him m the furtherance | 
of intrigues against his father; but, on the emperor 
ordering that he should be sent a prisoner to Delhi, 
the Mogul general connived at his escape. -_ 
His death, 1680.| § 26, Sivaji’s last days drew near. He died at 
Raighur of fever, brought on bya swelling in his knee- 
joint, on the 5th. April 1680. 

To Sivaji must be conceded a high place among the 
men who have possessed great qualities, have had @ 
mighty power -to influence their fellow-men, and have 


His character, 


. L "4 . r . 
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Sambaji's worthless character. | CH. ¥. § 27,39. s.0- 1680, 88. 


therefore accomplished great things; and whose name 
and fame will endure. 3 
| With him the dynasty may be said to have fallen. pistescendants 


_ None of his descendants had any vigour or ability. 
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Mahratta greatness depended henceforth on the 
feudatory chieftains and officers of the kgdom. 


PART TL—Maneatta HISTORY PROM THE DEATH OF 
Sivadi (1680) ro THE LIBERATION oF BAénu (1708). 


§ 27. Sambaji succeeded to the throne, after over- | The second 
coming a faction that wished to supersede him, and to esate 
set up Raja Ram, a younger son of Sivaji. (See table, 

p. 172. 

” He Dagan his reign under most unfavourable circum- | His cruelty. 
stances. His father had foreseen the troubles that his 
unrestrained. passions would bring on his people. He 
first of all put to death Soyera Bai, the mother of Raja 
Ram; and by this and other executions gained a 


character for relentless cruelty. 
§ 28, As he had been a fugitive from his father, so 
now Muhammad Akbar, the fourth son of Aurungzib, 


fied to him for refuge. | 


Eee 


This prince, after engaging in several fruitless | Prince Akbar, 


attempts to overthrow his father’s power; disgusted at 
Sambaji’s character and conduct, quitted his protection 
in 1688; and passed over to Persia, where he died in 
1706. (Ch. in. § 9.) | 


1 


| 
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§ 27. TABLE OF MAHRATTA RAJAS. Chap. v. 
SHAnst. §7. 


I, Brvast (4.p. 1627-1680). § 9-24. 


| 
TT. Sampast. Killed 1689. § 82. Riva Lin = = Tira Bit. § 84, 
' Regent 1690, Regent 1760. 
WY. Srvast TI. or Sinv. Died 1700. 
Imprisoned 1690. Released 1708. | | 


Died 1748, § 38-59, ns as , 
' Sryari, Died 1712, pamnagi. & 47, 
, aja 1712. 

IV, Rim Risa. § 59. Founder of the KoL.uirts State, 1729. 

Died, 1777. Died 170), . 
“¥., Sinv I. § 94. His adopted son Sivast aucceeded, 
Died 1812. 
1 ——— a . 
Vi. Pratis 8. § 164, VIL. Avvl Ss. 1848, f 
Deposed 1839, Died 1847, Lapsed, Aba& Sahéb. Bawa 8. Died 1837. 
Tied 1822, 
Sryari, or 
Basi Saves. 





THE MAHRATTAS IN TANJORE. 


_ , Bhahji perhaps I, Exost, or Vewrast (half-brother of aval!) 1675, 
visited Tanjore in 1661, First overthrew the native Riajas of Tanjore. 
| 
IL, Srvast, TIL. Sezxost, Tieast, 


f | 
Sainost, Ch, vil. §7 (17). Bani Sanen. Paatip Sine (illegitimate), Useurped the throne, 1741, 


ee a 
Téxusasi (died in 1787}. Amis Sina, deposed in 1799, 
. | | | Senor (1799-1832), - 


« Srvast, died in 18%. ea 
Nore, —The chief dates are 1675, 1278, 1800, ‘Jess (comp. ch, x. § 44), eS 


The princess, | 
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Sambaji’s defeat. 





Portuguese and English, when tidings reached him of 
the design of Aurungzib to undertake the subjugation 
of the entire Dakhan. (Ch. iii. § 9.) 

Sultan Moazzim was now sent as Viceroy to Aurung- 
tbad for the fourth time; and the emperor soon fol- 
lowed (4.p, 1683), and took up his abode at Burhanptir, 
spending the remaining twenty-four years of his life 
in this fruitless struggle. 


Aurungzib in 
Burbanpir, 
1683. 


Wars with the 


§ 30. Sambaji’s wars with the Portuguese were dis- Portupusce 


graced by the barbarities committed by both parties: 
neither gained any decided success (ch. vi. § 20); nor 
are these conflicts worthy of permanent record. 


The Brahman 


§$ 31, Sambaji’s minister was a Brahman ealled 
Kulushs, 


Kulusha, who was learned ; but totally unfit to govern 
a great state. The Raja himself was brave, but im- 
prudent; and, when not in the field, gave himself up 
to the most degrading vices. 


§ 32, During all Aurungzib’s victorious course from 
1683 to 1689, Sambaji was most unaccountably in a 
state of nearly total inactivity. | 

He was finally surprised in a state of -intoxication at 
Sangameshwar, with Kulusha. | 

Sambaji was offered his life on the condition that he 
should become a Musalman. “Tell the emperor,” 
said he, “that if he will give me his daughter, ‘I 
will do so.” He added words of bitter insult to 
Muhammad. 

The enraged emperor ordered a red-hot iron to be 
passed over his eyes, his tongue to be torn out, and 
bis head to be cut off. He and his minister suffered 
at Tolapir, in August 1689, 

His death aroused the Mahrattas to form schemes of 
vengeance, but did not daunt them, =~ 


Sambaji’a 
debauchery. 


His capture, 


His death, 1689. | 


Tee murder of 
Sambazi and of 
Kulusha, 1689, 
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CH. ¥. § 33, 35. 

aD, LGSO, 
17060. 

The third Mah- 

ratta Raja, 

Sahu. 


His names, 


Thea recent Baja 
Ham, 
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matira taken, 
1700. 


Tara Bai, 


The splendour 
of the Moguls, 
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ee 


i The Mogul en- 
| Campment, 


Its prodigious 
luxury, 
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S4hu. Béja Ham. Tare BAi. _ 





§ 33, Sambaji left a son six years old, whose: mare: 
was Sivaji; and who is known in history by the name 
of Gdhu (Shao), meaning thief, a nickname given to 
him by the emperor.. This boy and his mother were. 
taken prisoners soon after. He remained a prisoner: 
till after Aurungzib’s death. He is considered the- 
third Raja of the Mahrattas. 


§ 34, Meanwhile Raja Ram, the half-brother of 
Sambaji, was declared regent; and making a rapid 
flight, established his court at Gingi. Thither the. 
emperor first despatched Zulfikar Khan and Datd 
Khan Panni [{Ch. iii. § 9 (12)], and afterwards the 
Prince Kam Baksh; but owing to various intrigues, 
the place was not taken till 1698; and then Baja Ram 
was allowed to escape and take refuge i’ Via&igurh. 

In 1700 the emperor in person took Safari; and in 
the same year RAja Ram died. | oe 

His widow, Tara Bai, assumed the regency ; and this 
desultory strife between the Moguls and Mahrattas 
was kept up till the emperor’s death. 3 


§ 35, The contrast between the splendour of the 
Mogul camp and army and the rude and irregular. 
hordes of the Mahrattas at this time is very striking. 
The emperor’s army corsisted chiefly of @ vast assem- 
blage of choice cavalry, men of imposing stature and 
appearance, splendidly armed and mounted, and chosen © 
from every province of the empire. He had also large 
bodies of well-disciplined infantry, and his artillery 
was served by European gunners. Vast numbers of 
elephants attended the army. The accounts given of | 
the pomp and luxury of the camp are well-nigh in- 
credible. Enormous tents reprodueed all, and more 
than all, the s,lendours of the palaces of Agra and | 
Delhi. In his encampment the emperor was surrounded }{ 
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The Moguls and Mahrattas compared. 


| with greater magnificence than probably any potentate 


of any age or nation. And it is still more astonishing 
to learn, that an exact duplicate of all the encampment 
was provided ; so that when the army was on its march, 
the emperor and his court found at each halting-place 
the whole apparatus of luxury and state. 

The expense must have been enormous, and exhausted 


. the revenues of Hindistin. Meanwhile the sight of 
_ all this display was intended to strike awe into the 
| minds of the various nations of the Dakhan. But no 


a ay SSS er ee 


ae 


_were the conquerors. 
horsemen assembled in some wild region, with little 


Akbar was in the Mogul camp! 


§ 36. To the thoughtful student the rude encamp- 
ment of the Mahrattas presents a more interesting 
subject of contemplation; for, im the long run, these 
There, a few thousand irregular 


provision and no superfluities of any kind. They slept 
with their horses’ bridles in- their hands, swords by 
their sides, and their spears stuck into the ground by 
their horses’ heads, with a blanket or horse-cloth ex- 
tended on the points of their spears for a shade. Their 
one idea was plunder; and the caravans with supplies 
and treasure for the Mogul armies, which were always 
on their way from Hindustan, afforded them rich and 
constant booty. The prolonged contest to them was 
exciting, instructive, and gainful. 


§ 37. Ib was thus that the last years of Aurungzib 
were passed. Aulfikir Khin, however, distinguished 
himself greatly amidst the sloth, corruption, and vice 
of the Mogul armies. | 

The emperor was old, He had trusted none, and 
was beloved by none. His sons were prepared, accord- 
ing to precedent, to contest the throne rpon his death. 
Everywhere uncertainty, distrust, and confusion pre- 
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The expense. 


The Mahratta 
encampment, 


Mahratta 


MADRE, 


Aurnunezib’s 
last years. 
The one real 
man, 


Degeneracy of 
the Moguls, 
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CHAP. V. §33, 
A.D. L7O?, S. 


His death, 1707, 


Sibu in Delhi, 


He is kindly 
treated. 
The Swords. 
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Aurungzib’s last struggles.” a 





vailed; yet the emperor persisted to the’ Taat in 


futile endeavours to reduce the Mahrattas. : Pork votber | : 


fort was stormed; but the depredations of ‘the Mah- 
rattas, whom patriotism and the lust of plunder. kept 
on the alert, multiplied and extended in every direction. 


Meanwhile the Moguls were degenerating fast; and it | 


became daily more evident that the death of the em- 
peror would be the signal for a general breaking up of | 
the deeayed empire. On one occasion, in the year. | 
before Aurungzib’s death, his armies sustained a, com- 
plete defeat; and the aged emperor himself narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner. He now returned to 
Ahmadnagar, where he died, February 21, 1707. 
(Ch. i. § 9.) 

Whatever judgment may be passed upon Aurungzib 
in other respects, it must be acknowledged that he 
signally failed in his schemes against the Mabratias. 


PART IT1.—Mazrarra History rrom rom Lresra- 
tron oF Sinu, 1708, ro tax (SEconp): Barris 
oF PANIPAT (1761). 


§ 38, Sahu, the grandson of Sivaji, Wan’ gu a 
prisoner. Aurungzib had behaved to him’ with uh- 
varying landness; had made arrangements for his 
marriage with two Mahratta heiresses ; and had restored 
to him his grandfather’s famous sword Bhavani, with 


that of the murdered Afzal Khan. There was even an 





: 
| 
as 
=| 


intention at one time of releasing him, and of granting {> 


to the Mahrattas a percentage on the revenues of the | 
, districts they occupied, on the condition. that they 


should maint: ‘n tranquillity therein, and remain | oo! 


faithful to the ‘e Imperial Government. 
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 § 39, Azam Shah, on the death of his father, carried ! Skhe’epleney; . 
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w’s release and succession. Balaji Vishwanath. (OB. eS 3 rd | 
/ 


out this plan; and, in 1708, Sahu obtained possession 


of Satara, though Tara Bai and her son Sivaji affected 
to consider him an impostor, and strove to maintain 


His reception | : 
in the South. 





| their position, till the death of the latter in 1712. | 


—,. 


cf 


Ls ° a 


' § 10,11); which was soon followed by the murder of the re- | 1712 


| this time, also, the famous Nizdm-ul-Mulk was first appointed valet Khan. 


This year also witnessed the death of Shih Alam I. (ch. iii. The events of 


Fowned Zulfikir Khan, and of his nominee Jehandir Shah. At “nage pee 9° 


eS or © . er 


Viceroy of the Dakhan. (Ch. ili. § 12.) ee gers, 


or 9 


§ 40, Sahu’s power was consolidated by the wis, ae first tee | 
measures of his able minister, BAnAst VisHwANATH, an Balaji Vish- 
able Brahman, who about this time (1712) was received , wanath. 
into his service,and may be considered the second founder 
of the Mahratta confederation. Balaji was first sent on 
an expedition against Angria, who had made himself 


a 


| master of the coast south of Bombay, and succeeded in 


bringing him to terms. This was so acceptable to Sahu 
that Balaji Vishwanath was, on his return, made Prsuw, | 
rime-minister; an office which had, carried little 


| or : ! 
| authority with it before his time, but which his ability | 


soon made aramount, and which he was able to make fs 
hereditary .n his family. From this time the Brihman | The Peshwas. 
Peshwis are the real heads of ‘the Mahratta confede- (Comp. table, 
ration; the Rajas, the descendants of the great Sivaji, | bea 
being merely nominal rulers, living in splendour, a) 
state prisoners, in Satara. | che 
Balaji Vishwanath, the Peshwa, acted the part in India (1714—- 
1720) towards the descendants of the great Sivaji, that Pepin, 
the mayor of the palace, performed in France, in 752, towards 
the descendants of the great Clovis. . | 


Vishwanath was, in fact, the fifth Peshwa; but he is commonly reckoned 
the first, from the greater importance which he gave to the ojiiice. 





§ 41, Sahu himself was in manp>rs a Muhammadan, | Sihu’s 
indolent and luxurious, delegatimg his power to his! ter. 
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Peshwa, and openly acknowledging himself a vassal of 
Delhi; yet under Balaji the Mahratta power was at 
this time extended and consolidated im a most remark- 
able manner. 


The weakness of the Mogul emperor, Muhammad Shah, greatly facili- — 


tated the progress of the Mahrattas 


The Mahrattas § 42, Negotiations between Sahu and the court of | | 


in Delhi, 1717, 


1718. Delhi were set on foot, m consequence of which, in- 


i718, Balaji in command of a large contingent was 
sent to Delhi, to assist the Seiads. This was the begin- 
ning of Mahratta miluence in Delhi, with which, till 
1803, they were henceforth to be so closely connected. 
At. this time the Seiad Hussain, by treaty, ceded to 
(Chap. iti, §12) | them the Chovth, or fourth part of the revenues of the 
Dakhan, the Surdéshmuki, or additional ten per cent., 
and the Swardji, or absolute control of the countries 
|about Pina and Satara, : 


(In Wat the These included Pina, Sépa, Indaptr, Wat, the Mawals, Satara, 


Pandus are said | Kurar, Kuttao, Man, Pholttin, Mulkapur, Turla, Panis, Azerah, 
to have lived in 


corp ee 


— 


—aae— - 


exile, Ch. i. §7.) Junir, Kolhapur, and a great part of the Konkan. . From this | 


time the Mahrattas seem to be ubiquitous. vs 
1718. This treaty waa the real commencement of Mahrat . supremacy. Tt 
gave them revenues, and a claim upon every Southern state, allordings 
plausible pretext for their marauding expeditions, " 
Balaji’s death, | § 43. An elaborate revenue system was now devisd 


by Balaji, by which, while the Mahrattas extended and 
enforced their exactions, the Brahman influence mos 
and more predominated, 

- ‘Balaji did not long survive his return from Delhi. Fe died Tt 
October 1720, soon after the battle of ShAhpir, which destroyed 


the power of the Seiads, and established Mahammad Shah upon 
the throne of the decaying empire. (Ch. iii. § 15.) 


second g& 44, Basi Rio (1.), the eldest son of Baldji, sue- 
wa, 1720- ceeded to the tith of Peshwé. He is generally styled 


callea |the seconp PrsnwA, and retained the office till his 
Na death in 1740. “ 


is 
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The Sindia Pamily, 7 CHAP. vo 45, 
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who afterwards became independent leaders, or founders | rans Ae 
of states, rose to distinction. The first of these wag! (Comp. § 75) 
Muthirji Hoxxdr, a cavalry soldier of the Sidra caste ;| (Comp. § 77.) 
to whom Indér was assigned in 1733. The second was | Bail ao’s great | 
Rinojt Srnpra, a descendant of an old Raj pit family, | eas 126 
who was at one time the Peshwa’s slipper-bearer, and 

“was promoted for his fidelity in this humble position. 

(he third was Upast Par (ch. i. § 9), an enterprising 

warrior of Malwa. The fourth was Prrast Garxwir 

(or cowherd), son of Damaji, who by valour and 

treachery rose to eminence. 


§ 45, About the year 1724, several Mzhratta officers, | The rise of 
| 


. 


§ 45.4 THE SINDIA FAMILY. Chap. v. § 45. 


A sUDRA FAMILY, 








oo Rinosi S$. Died 1754. 
. JAYAPA, DUTTAII JUTiIBA TUEAJT. MAnHADAITE, 
\§ 64 § 69. Died i794, 
; § 110. 
i INKOIRL 
yee } 
| Kedarji, Anand R, 
| | Datcat R. 
A Fifteen years old when he 


succeeded in 1724, 
Died 1827. § 110-161, 


' Jankaji (adopted). 
Died 1543. 


| 
Bhaji at R. (adopted) 
or Jayaji Rv Sindia. Ch. x. § 164 | 
A : 
a a 
_ 12 
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The fifth was Fatru Sing Buonstue. 


The chiefs of | When Sahu was fighting with Tara Bai in 1708, a woman rushed in and 


 Aknikét, threw her child at his feet, erying out that she dedicated him to the Raja’s 


service, Thiy child was called Fatih, in commemoration of the victory. 
He was made Rijja of Akulkét. (Comp. ch, ili. § 15.) 


The sixth was Parsasi Buonsii, who was chiefly 


‘employed in Berar. 


Baji Rao’s § 46, Bayi Riio’s great design was to extend Mahratta 


| plans. power m Hindistin. In a debate before Siuv, he said, 


“Now is our time to drive strangers from the land of 
Universal Mab- the Hindis, and to acquire immortal renown. B 
‘|directing our efforts to Hindustan, the Mahratta flag 
m your reign shall fly from the Kishtna to the Attock. 
Let us strike at the trunk of the withering tree (the 
Mogul empire), and the branches must fall of them- 


selves!” 
Shu and his Sibu, roused for the moment to the display of some- 
thing lke the spinit of bis grandfather, replied, “ You 
shall plant my flag on the Himalaya. Youare the noble 
son of a worthy father,” 

1727, In the year 1727, a long and desultory war between Nizim- 
ul-Muatk and Baji Réo began, the results of which on the whole 
were fayourable to the Mahrattas. (Ch. i. § 15.) The young 
Peshwa and the old Nizim were now the principal actors on the 
stage. 

| The Kolhapir | § 497, The founding of the Kolhapir Raj was the first great 
: eich ischism among the Mahrattas. Sarndteazi, the son of Rajix Rai, the 


younger wife of Rija Ram, was the rival of Sahu, and Nizdim-ul- 
Mulk strove to foment the rivalries between the courts of Kol- 
haptr and Satara, but the former never attained any ercat 
(Comp. table, influence. Ili comprised the Konkan from Salsi to Ankolah. By 
p. 1¢2.} treaty in 1731, the independence of Kolhapir was acknowledged 
by Sihnu. 
NovE.—Hothapi was the seat of a very ancient Hindi kingdom, It >was 
then uncer Bijavagar: subjugated by the Muhaninacdans in tlie ffteenth 


eentury; and tinally came iuto Sivaji’s hands, In i818, the laja, Aba 
Sahéb, heartuy aided the English, f 
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' There were troubles in 1843. 

The contingent aided the matineers in 1857, and the whole 5. Mahratte 
country was ready to rise, Colonel Le Grand Jacob successfully repressed 
the incipient rebellion. - 


—_—_— 


§ 48, By 1734 Mahratta power was, through the| The Mahrattas 
connivance of Nizdm-ul-Mulk, fully established in|*"“"* 
Malwa, where Jey Sing, the Rajput governor appointed 
by the emperor, a great scholar and astronomer, was 
entirely under their influence. Dia Bahadur, a Brah- 
man, had been made Subahdar, and so oppressed the 
people that Baji Rao was invited to come to their 
relief. 

In 1741, Baji’s sons, Balaji and Chimnaji, were ap- 
pointed Subahdars of Malwa by. Muhammad shah. 


—_—_ —- — 


§ 49, In 17386, Baji Rao, with his Mahrattas, after a | In Delhi, 1736. 
partial defeat inflicted on them by Sadat Khan, appeared 
under the walls of Delhi; and now Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
induced for a time to return and assist the harassed 
emperor. . 
_. He collected troops from every quarter, and, marching | 
into MalwAé, met Baji Rao near Bhépal. Both armies | _ 
were large and well supplied. Nizim, at first successful | The humiliation 
in driving them from Delhi, afterwards allowed himself | {wwe 
to be surrounded; and, unable to escape from the 
blockade, was compelled to sign a convention, granting 
to the Peshwa the whole of Malwa and the territory 
between the Narbaddah and the Chambal, and to engage 
to try to obtain fifty lakhs of rupees from the emperor 
a8 payment of the Peshwa’s expenses. 
This was Nizim’s severest misfortune. 


I . 
a el Sa — SS eee a a eR me 
* 


 § 50, Soon after this the tidings of the arrival of | Nadir Shah, 
Nadir Shah reached Baji Rao. 1738, 9. 

He was greatly excited by the inteigence. ‘ There | Baji Rio's 
is now,” said he, “but one enemy in Hindistan. 
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Hindiis and Musalmans, the whole power of the Dakhan 
must assemble, and 1 shall spread our Mabrattas from 


-\the Narbaddali to the Chambal.”’ 


Nadir Shih'’s 
letter to Baji 
Rao Sabu. 


The storming of 
Bassein, 1739, 


Baji Rao’s last 
acta. 


The Peshwa's 
troubles, 


{§ 45.) 


Nadir Shah’s retreat soon followed, and he addressed 
letters, among others, to Sahu and to Baji Rao, bidding 
them obey Muhammad Shab, whom he had replaced on 
the throne, and threatening to return and punish them 
if they should disobey. 


§ 51. There was now war between the Portuguese 
and the Mahrattas. The principal exploit that marks 
jit is the storming of Bassein, May 1739, by the troops 
of Chimnaji Appa, the Peshwi’s brother. This was 
the greatest siege ever undertaken by the Mahrattas. 
Holk&r and Sindia were both present. | : 
The place is memorable in after Mahratta history. 
(§ 88.) —— 
Nore.—Fasscin (Wasai) is on anisland N. of Salsette. Tt is in ruing, not 
having been inhabited icr halfacentury. There are the tombs of Lorenzo 
Almerdu (eh. vi. § 10), and of the great Albuquerque, (Ch. vi. § 14): 
(1.} Taken by Portuguese, Ladd. 
(2.) Lost by them, 1y¥t 


oo. 
(3.) Taken by i: oddard, 1780 (§ 104}. 
(4.} Treaty in 1802, 


§ 52, Baji Rao, after settling his northern frontier, 
putting his affairs in Malwa in order, and making 
treaties with the Raja of Band¢ikhand and the Rajpats, 
set himself to achieve the conquest of the Dakhan and 
the Carnatic. (Comp. p. 194.) yO 

Nizém’s second son, Nasir Jung, was then at Auruug- 
Abad as his father’s representative , ani, after a fruitless 
campaign, Biji was obliged to make peace with him. 

| The Peshwi’s end was drawing near. He had suffered much 
annoyance from the rivalry of Damaji Gaekwar (founcer of the © 


Baréda State), Ra: huji Bhonslé, cousin and succeesor of Parsaj} 
(founder of the Nazpir State), and Fatih Smg Bhonelé. 
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Summary. Baji Hao’s character. 





§ 53, Baji Rao died in 1740 (28th April). 
his is an sera in Indian history. , 


(1.) Muhammad Shah is on the throne of Delhi, which has 
just been robbed by Nadir Shah of thirty millions of pounds 
sterling (L789). (Oh. iu. § 15.) 

(4.) Nadir Shah, the Persian, is reigning from Miltdn to 
Ispandn. (Assassinated in 1747.) 

(3.), Nizdm-ul-Melk is Umir-vl-Omrah, or chief of the nobles in 
Deihi; but at this time transfers his title to his eldest son, 
Ghazi-ad-din, and marches to the Dakhan, where his second son, 
tb) Jung, is planning to make himself independent. (Ch. iii. 
§ 18. 

(4.) Sadat Khan is just dead. His nephew, Safder Jung, suc- 
ceeds him in Ouch (17389). (Oh. iu. § 17, 18.) 

jo.) ‘he Jats have recently finished the fortifications of 
Bhartpar, a city to be aflerwards twice besieged, by Luke and 
by Combermere, 

(6.) All-vardi Khin has mode himself master of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa (1740). 

(7.) The Rohillas, under Ali Muhammad Khan, have recently 
636) themselves in Rohilkhand. (Ch. ii. § 15; ch. ix. 

36. 

(s.) Dést Ali succeeded as Nuwab of Arcot, in 1733. His 
son-in-law, Chanda Sahéb, by his infamous treachery, obtained 
possession of Trichinopoly in 1736. [Ch. vii. § 7 (18, &e.}] 

(9.) Syaji, grandson of Venkaji or Ekojt, Sivaji’s brother, is 
ruler of 'lanjor. 

(10.) The English and French have not as yet risen above the 
rank of petty traders. (Comp. ch. vii.) 

(11.) The Portuguese were humbled by the loss of Bassein, 
(§ 51.) They never recovered the blow. 

(12.) The Mysor state enjoyed peace under its native rulers. 
(Ch. xii. § 11.) 

Haidar Ali was just entering the service under Nandirij. He 
was then thirty-eight years of age. 


§ 54, Bayi Rao was ambitious, a thorough soldier, | rhe character 


hardy, self-denying, persevering, and, after his fashion, 
patriviic. 

He was no wnworthy rival of Nizar -ul-Mulk, and 
wiel:led the mighty arm of Mahratta power with in- 
comparable energy. 
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CH. ¥. § 53, 54, 


A.D. 1746, 


State of India 
about 1744. 


Delhi, the 12th 
hlopul. 


Persin, 


Nizatm-yl-Mulk. 


Ondh, 


Bhartpair. 


(Ch. iii. § 15.) 
Robillas, 


Carnatic. 
(§ 55.) 


L737. 


Born 170. 
Died L782. 


of Baji Rao, 





Ali-vardi Khan, 
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The wi weostas : § 55, This year the Mahrattas invaded fhe. é, 


cathe Cresatis, (attacked Dést Ali, Nuw4b of Arcot, in the neightx Lae 
Hiret Battle of | hood of the Damalchéri pass, routed and slew. him. | 
(This passis | They were bought off by his successor, Safdar Ali, who 
ene wane lengaged them to attack Trichinopoly, and dislodge-. 
| [Chanda Sahéb, his brother-in-law, of whose growing 

| power he was jealous. (Ch. vii. § 7.) - 

Chanda Sahéb,a/ 'Trichinopoly was taken (March 26, 1741). Chanda 
capes | Sahéb wag carried captive to Satarf; and Morari Rao. 
was left in charge of the city, which he held till 1748, 

when he was made chief of Giti, and evacuated the 


Carnatic. 


e—e—Ee—=—=— ————— ees a ee ———————— 


The Third Pesh-) § 56, Balaji Baji Rao, commonly called the THrrp 
wa, LV4QH1V6L, - ‘ ma 

Prsuwi, succeeded his father; not, however, without 

opposition. ae gw 

At this time, Raghnji Bhonslé may be looked upon as Raja of | 

The Mohratta | Berir; Ananda Rio Pudr, as Raja of Dhaér; Damaji Gaekwir, 

chiete. as independent in Gujarat; Mulhaér Rao Holkar, in the south of - 

(Comp. § 45.) |Malwd; Jayapa Sindia, in the north-east of Malwa; Fatih Sing 

Bhonslé, in Akulkét; while Sambaji reigned in Kolhapir. Sabu 

Pina the resi- | was in his luxurious retirement in Satéiri. Pina sbout this time 


* 
a a . . me 
ee me 


_ dence ot the became the residence of the Peshwés, and may be regarded as 
_ Peshwas, the capital of the widely-extended Mahratta confederacy. Thus 
rapidly had Sivaji’s kingdom grown, in 60 years, into an empire, 
eS destined in another 60 years to fall te pieces, [1680—1740- 

1800. a | 
_ Balaji’s con- § 57, Balaji now applied to the emperor (Muhammad 
| Unneren -¥ "8°! Shah) for confirmation in his office. He was appointed 


Subdihdar of Malwa (§ 48). This was granted through 
the mediation of Raja Jey Sing and Nizdrn-ul-Mulk. 
Mohratta depre-|'The provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were the | 
oil Bahar aa | Scenes of continual wars between Ali-vardi Khan and 


Orissa. Raghuji Bhons'é, which ended in the establishment of 
the Mahratta power in Kuttack in 1751. | 
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Bhaskar Pandit, a general of Raghuji, defeated Ali- 
vardi, and took prisoner Hubib Khan, one of his 
generals, whom he induced to enter the Mahratta 
service. This man repeatedly ravaged Bengfl; and it 
was on this account that the Mahratta ditch was dug. 
(Ch. vii. § 6.) The Pandit was afterwards basely 
assassinated by Ali-vardi. 








§5 Now began the invasions of Hindistiéin by 
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CH. ¥. § 58, 62. 
A.D, L? 7, 62. 
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Hubtb Khan. 


The Abdali’s 
first expedition, 


Ahmad Shah Abdalt, -which ended in the terrible over- 1747 


throw of the Mahrattas at Panipat in 1761. On this 
occasion he was defeated at Sirhind, by Ahmad Shah, 
the son of the emperor. 


§ 59. Sahu died in 1748, and was suceceded by Rim Raja, the 
posthumous son of the second Sivaji, whose birth had been kept 


a secret (1712); but Balaji, with his usual duplicity, contrived | pan 


to maintain his ground, and to involve in ruin those who would 
| have made the death of the Raja an occasion for attempting to 
_ shake hig power. | 


§ eo. Tira Bai, the grandmother of the Raja, took occasion, 
when Balaji was absent on an expedition against Salibat Jung 
and’ M. Bugsy (ch. ii. § 16), te imprison Ram Raja, whose fidelity 
to the Peshwé could not be shaken, and to call in Damaji Gaek- 
wir to “rescus the Mahratta state from the power of the 
Brébmans.” 


$e, Balaji’s energy enabled him to overcome this confederacy. 
His’ war with Salibat Jung and Bussy, though he sustained a 
great defeat from the French at Rijapir, was terminated by an 
- armistice in April 1752, without dishonour to the Mahrattas. 


§ ea. Meauwhile Raghuji Bhonslé had secured the whole 
province of Kuttack ag far as Balasdre, and bad wrested from 


(Ch, iii, § 15.) 


The death of 
Bahu, 1748. 
His successor, 
aja. 


Tara Bai’s 
intrigues, 


Balaji and the 
Wizam. 

(Dinda Rdjapir 
40 miles 5. by BE. 
from Bombay.) 


The progresa of 
the Nagpur - 
chief, 1752, 


the Hyderébid dominion all the districts be. ween the Wain | (Batéshwar, the 


Ganga and the Godavart. 
was succeeded by his eldest gon Janoji. 


(§ 72.) 


(Comp. § 134.) He died in 1755, and | principal sea- 


rt, 103 miles 
ho mT TT iH. nL 1 


CH. ¥. 663, 65 
A.D. 1751.6 Variens Mahratte chietis:- ingen 


' (Commonly, him and to Sivadasha “Gf ala (son of Chimnaji Appa, brother of 
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Ragoba. § 63. It is about this time that Ragundtha: ‘Hite tor. 
Ragobd), brother of Balaji, who was to play duck am | 
important part in the first (English) Mahbratta:nese,;: 
His character. ‘begins to appear in history. He was brava; but raeh,-’ 
full of ambition, foolish, and headstrong. Whatever 
he attempted was showy but ill-considered, and he 
invariably ruined every cause he undertook. 


Ragoba’ In 1751 we find him in Sirat (at the time Clive was in Arcot , of which he 
history vainly strove to get possession ; and in 17455 he took Ahmad&bad, the capital ' 
of Gujarat, which was in charge of Damaji Gaekwar. 
He returfed to the Dakhan in 17S); and the ndolence of rot BAN A 
ii Rao 


Sewdasha Réo.) ithe chief management of 


Holkar and § ea. Of the other Mahraita chiefs the most active n now were 
Sindia. Mulhar Rao Holkdr (see tables, § 75* and p. 194), and, Jayapa 
Sindia. The former was the chief aider of Mir Bhahdbodin OL 
Ghazi-ad-din IV. (ch. iii. § 18) in the deposition of Akita wah: 
and the elevation of Alamgtr II. in 1754. _ Oe 





athe pirates on § 65, The English at this time came into ‘closer | 

coast. contact with the Mahrattas. Along the western ceast 

Sidia, there were several chiefs of Abyssinian descent, called 

Sidis (a corruption of Seiad, a name generally given to_ 

!Africans in India). ‘The most important ‘of these was. 

the Sidi of Jinjira, an island in the harbour of Rajapar. 

Jinjira. His ships swept the whole western coast. Another 

chief of great power was Tulaji Angria, one of a race of 

pirates whose head-quarters were at Visiadrig, or . 

(Gheriah, 82 | Gheriak, and Saverndrig. The Sidt of Jinjira was 
from Gon) from 1733 an ally of England. 

Several attempts were made by the English, in concert 


(Cin ix. § 8.) with the Peshwa, to rescue Strat from the Sidi of 


- ‘The Faglish de-| Jinjira, and to prevent the piracies of Angria. Com- | 


stroy the modore James took Saverndrig in March 1755; and in 


' Pirates’ strong- 


hold, 1755, 1756. 11756 (Colonel} Clive with Admiral Watson, by ditec- 
tion of the Bom ‘ay Government, undertook and effected 
the utter destruction of the pirates’ stronghold. _ (Ch. - 
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| ‘Whe Zenith and Wadir of Mahratta Prosperity. 


—— 





A treaty between the Bombay authorities (Governor 
Bouchier, 1750-1760) and the Peshwé was concluded 
in October 1756, by which, among other things, ten 
villages, including Bankt, with the command of that 
| river, ‘wore given to the English. 


7 66: The year 1757, which the battle of Plassey has 
rendered, memorable im English history; was marked 
: ty an nevasion-of-the Carnatic by the Peshwa in person. 

aor waa ‘then under the power of Nandiraj, the 
Diwan: of Chick Kistna Rayar; and Haidar Ali, 
adventurer, whose rise resembled that of Sivaji, was 
then coming into notice. The Mahrattas levied tribute 
from Mysér (though a brave resistance was made), as 
well as from the Nuwab of Arcot, Muhammad Ali, then 
under British protection, (Ch. xii. § 12.) 


§ 67. In 1759, after various intrigues, the Bombay Goverument obtained 
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7 CHL FY. $08, 08. t 
; wi 1? 7, 61. 


Or Fort Vie- 
, 73 Toiles 
c, by E. from 


Borbay.} 


The Mahrattaa 


in Mysor, 1757. 


Sirat. 


the town and port of Sirat, in spite of opposition from Pina, A pension | 


was given to the titular Nuwab. The title became extinct in 1842, 


| § 68. In 1760 the Mahrattas obtained their greatest 
- guccebs, as in 1761 they sustained their most disastrous 
defeat. — 

The battles of Opentr and PAnzpat respectively 
mark the attainment of their highest elevation, and 
the destruction of their hopes of ever ruling India. 

Uneutr, The Peshwa had obtained possession of 
Akmadnagar, to wrest which from him, Sahibat Jung 
and Nizam Ali marched against him. The result was 
a complete victory to the Peshwa, whose chief officers 
were Sivadasha Racand [brahim Khan Ghardi, an able 
Musalmin in the Mahratta service. A treaty folloged, 
by which Daulatabad, Asirghar, Bijapir, and the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, were made over to the Mahrattas. 

The Moguls were thus confined for the time within 
| the narrowest limits. 


The battle of 
Cdghir, 1760. 
{Udayd-giri= 
the hil! of the 
Bunrise, 40 wiles 
NONLW., From 
Bidar,} 


The Mahrattos 
after the Lattle 
of Qdghir. 


Moguls 
humbled, 
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| CH. ¥.542,70.| vents which led to the (second) Battie’ of Mkaipet. 
{ 
E 











| The Mabrattas | Had the Mahrattas now possessed lofty aid pe i , 
tau, aims, they might have become the rulers’ of ‘Inds. 





: Adina Beg governor. | 
| The Abdali’s {4.) This brought the Abdali across the Indus for the fourth _ 
_ fourth invasiol. ;time. He marched on Delhi, took it, plundered it, and also 

Muttra; and left it in 1756 (the year of the Black Hole), leaving 
Nazib-ud-daula, a Rohilla chief, in charge of Alamgir IT. 


| : 
| The tidings. | § 69, The Peshw4 was encamped on the bank ofthe: 
vat | Manjéra, near Udghir. He was triumphant; but: he - 
| was to hear tidings there which would break his heart. 
: - § 70, I. It is necessary to give a summary of the 
Or the Second. | events which led to the rouRTH BATTLE oF PANrPat, 
| -\before entering upon an account of the battle itself. 
| (See ch. ii. § 19, 20.) 
| ‘The events (1.) Mtiltén and Lahér had been conquered by Ahmad Shih - 
| whichleadto | Abdali in 1748. (Ch. iii. § 18.) — y 3 
) ne de ar Pant. (2.) Mir Munu, who was made viceroy of these ‘conquests by 
pat, 1761. him, died in 1756, and left a widow. Great confisipn ‘ensued, 
| and the Stkhs greatly increased. ee 
Mir Munu, (3.) Mir ShahAbodin, Vazir of Delhi (grandson of ‘Nishm-ul- 
(Ch. iii. §19.) | Mulk, commonly called Ghizi-ud-din IV.), invaded thie Province, 
G bazi-ud-din claiming the daughter of Mir Munn, who had been betrothed to. 
him: seized on the widow, carried her to Delhi, and appointed 
| on 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| Ragoba and (5.) Mir Shahdbodin allied himself with Ragoba, and by force 
! Ghazi. recovered Delhi and the charge of the emperor's person. Like 
| all Ragoba’s doings, this was foolish. The Abdali was-not to be 
| trifled with. - 

| The foolish (6.) Ragob& invaded Laihér, making a splendid hut temporary 
Pabor expe- conquest (May 1758). This was the cause of the war of tho 


} Mubrattas with Ahmad Shah AbdAli, and from this may be dated 
| the beginning of the decline of the Mahraita power. 
; Abmad 8. Ab- (7.) The Rohilla, Nazib-ud-daula, and Shuja-ud-daula, Nuwab 
| dali’s fifth of Oudh, took up arms in self-defence against the Mahrattas ; and 
MIVARION. Ahmad Shah AbdAli crossed the Indus for the fifth time, to aid 
the confederates against the hated Hindi race. He was, however, 
as much an object: of terror to the one party as to the other. 
The Pretender. (8.) Mir Shai _ibodin now put Alamgir II. to death, and set up 
Shah Jehan, son of Kam Baksh (table, p. 122), as emperor. 
| (Comp. p. 138.) CT | 
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The Flodden Field of the Mahrattas. 


(9.) Ali Gohar (Shih Alam II.) escaped, and became a too] in 
the hands of Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh, (Ch. ix. § 13.) His 
history is intimately connected with that of the English under 
Clive. 

.(10,) Mir Shahabodin, abandoning his puppet emperor, sought 
refuge with Suraj Mal, Raja of the Jats. All waited the isaue of 
the Abdallt’s resistless i invasion. 

(11.) The Mahrattas, under M. R. Holkar and Duttaji Sindin, 
retreated along the west bank of the Jamna, before Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, and lost two-thirds of their number near Delhi. Here 


Duttaji and Jutiba were killed, 


(12.) A further slaughter of Holkéyr’s troops by the Afghans 
tock place at Sikandra, pear Delhi. 


§ 70, Il. The battle itself: the Flodden-field of the 
Mahrattas. 


(1.) Sivadasha Réo Bhio and Viswas Rao, son of the Peshwa, 
now marched northward to recover the lost reputation of the 
Mahrattas, and to drive the Afghins beyond the Aitock. Cdghir 
had unduly elated them. 


The struggie was to be final: it waa to give, they said, ail} 


India to a2 Hindt power. 

(2.) They had 50, 000 chosen horse, 10,000 infantry and artil- 
lery, under Ibrahim Khan Ghardi, who had been trained by 
Bussy, though now in Mahratta employ (§ 68). 

(3.} The Mahrattas (and it was a sign of decay), contrary to 
old custom, took the field with great splendour. All Mahratta 
chiefs were ordered to join them. 


Among those present were Mulhar Rao Jankojt Sindia, 
Damaji Gaekwar, Jeswant Rao Puar, ¢ ‘esertatives of 
every Mahratta family of consequence. , Mal, the Jat 


chieftain of Bhartptr, was their principal 

The total number of Mahratta troops 4 
horse, 15,000 foot, and abont 200,000 Pr 
They had 200 pieces of cannon. 

The Muhammadana had 46,800 h horse, , 88, 000 foot, and 70 pieces 
of cannon. 

(4.) Without much difficulty the Mahrattas ceeupied Delhi, 
and the ambitious Sivadasha Rao proposed tr place Viswas Rao, 
the eldest son of the Peshwéi, on the throne, and thus to assume 
the empire of Hinddstén. 
the Afghans should have been driven across the Indus. 


.bled was 55,000 
w and followers. 


a ee el 


This was postponed, however, till; 
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CHAP. ¥. ; 70, 
ap. 1761. 


Shah Alam IT, . 


Ghazi flees, 


The battle of 
Delhi. 
Abdali, 


Sikandyra. 
(About 31 mileg 
5,E. from 
Delhi.) 


The fourth | 
battle of Pani- 
pat, 1761. 
Northward, 
The elation of 
the Mahrattas, 


i 


Their forces. 


The Mahratta 
army. 


; The leaders and 


a a. 


Total 


In Delhi, 
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CHAP. ¥. § 71. 
ap. 1VGL., 


The Vazir of 
Oudh, 
A, pretender, 


p. 122, 


Fabian poliey, 


The battle, 


Death of the 
Tlivtiruatte 
leaders, 


‘Lite day after 
the battle, 


The tidings, 


Balaji Jenardin, 


. 


Death of Balaji 


EB. Rao, 1761. 
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The Flodden Field of ths Mahrattas. 


(5.) Sivadasha Rao, by his arrogance, alienated the Jit leader 
and his Rajpat allies; and while the Hindus were thus splitting 
wp, the Abdali induced Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh to jot his fellow 
Mubammadans ; though he never became a yiolent enemy of the 
Manrattas, and often acted the part of a mediator. 

(6) The Mahratta leader now raised Jawdn Bukht, son of Ali 
Ghér (Shah Alam IL.) to the throne, and marched out of Delhi. 
The Abdali crossed to the western bank of the Jamna, and 
followed the Mahrattas to Pinipat, where they had .strongly 
intrenched themselves. 

(7.) From October 28 to January 6, 1761, continual skirmishes 
took place; but the Abdali, adopting a Fabian pehey, steadily 
refnsed a general engagement. The improvident Mahrattas 
were without provisions or money; and were, in fact, closely, 
besieged. 

(8.) On the 7th January, Sivadasha Rao sent a note to their 
friendly mediator, Shuja-ud-daula, saying, “The cup is now full 
to the beirn, and cannot hold another drop;” and the whole Mah- 
ratia army, prepared to conquer or dic, marched ont to attack 
the Afghan camp. From daybreak till 2 p.m. the rival cries of 
“ Iftar, Hur, Madéo,’”’ and “Din, Din,’ resounded. The Afehins 
were physically stronger, and in this terrible struggle their 
powers of endurance at last prevailed against the ferceenthnuziasm 
of the Mahrattas., 

(9.) By 2 pm. Viswas “Rao was killed. In despair Sivadasha 
Rado descended from his elephant, mounted his horse, and charged 
into the thickest of the fight. He wag seen no more. Jeawaut 
Rao Puar also was killed. 

(10.) Holkar left the field carly, with some imputation on his 
fidelity to his cause. “DamajiGaekwar alse escaped. Thousands 
perished in the and the remainder were surrounded, taken 
prisoners, ar. y beheaded the next morning. Among 
these were Ja. nidia and {brahim Khan Ghardt. 

(1L.) Of the 10 escaped to bear the tidings to the Peshwé, 
who was still ¢ ped between the Manjéra and the Godavari, 
was Bilaji Jen.. who afterwards, became so famous under 
his official titl& o_he Nand Farnavis (the lord of the records). 
The announcement of the disaster was made in these fizuratiye 
words : “* Two pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs 
have been lost, and of the silver aud copper the total cannot be 
cast up.’’ 


§ ‘71. The PeshwA never recovered the shock, and 
died at Pina in June. 








| HE MAHRATTA HISTORY. : 

=he fourth Peshwa, Madu Rao. _ 
- He was cunning, sensual, and indolent ; but charitable 
‘and Eimdly; and his memory is respected by his 
countrymen. ° 

The whole Mahratta race was thus thrown into 
Mourning in 1761: their hope of supremacy in India 
had vanished, while every family bewailed its dead. 
(Compare here ch, iii. § 21.) 
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PART IV.—Manrarra History yRoM THE Fovurry 
| Battue or Pinrpat to tHe END OF THE First 
ManpatTa War (1761-1782), 


Pintpat to Sarpit. 


§ 72, The fourth Peshwa was Mipu Rdo, the second 
son of Balaji Rao, the younger brother of the unfor- 
tunate Viswas Rio; who was appointed to the office by 
Rim Raja, the nominal sovereign, who was still in 

confinement in Satar4, - 

Madu Réo succeeded at the age of seventeen, and 
died in 1772, at the early age of twenty-eight. He was 
the most heroic of the line. His uncle, Ragunatha Rado 
(Riagoba), was his guardian. HolkAr. 

This was the time for the Moeculs tond repre their | The Mogul 
defeat at Udghir, and regain their asce Sur4¥ in the wooed ey 
Dakhan ; but they only succeeded in ol®- ng some 
cessions in AurungAbid and Berdy. Thaarie Were, in 
fact, five Mahratta states, and no realuni .””. 

 Nizim Ali’s imprisonment and murder of his brother, SalAbat 
Jung, took place in 1762-63. (Ch. tii. § 16.) | 


Dissensions prevailed during this period among the | Pagoba’s 





The fourth 
reshwa, 761- 
L772. 

Mano (or Mahde 
déo} Rig, 
Sometimes 
called Butial, 


Madu Rao, a 
hera, 


(Table, § 158*,} 
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. A t+ itheulties. 
Mnhratta leaders, and Ragoba had to Ware a civil War | (He succeeded 
before he could gain his full authority as regent. He oy in L705, 
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CH. ¥. §73, 75. 
4.0. L761, 


The four ablest 
Mahrattas, 


1761-1772, 
T§ 70, II. (11)}. 


(Mama = uncle.) 


Haidar Ali, — 
1760, 


Madu Réo and 
Haidar Ali, 
1764. 


February 1765. 
The English in 
17i+4. 


i —— —_ 
4 


The Four 
Powers, 


Innis affairs. 
MMulhar Kao 
Holkir, 1724- 
1766. 


Ahalya Bai, 
1766-1795. 
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had also to fight with Nizim Alt, who was  stirred-up. 
by Janoji Bhonslé of Beraér, who hoped to make him- | 


self supreme in the Mahratta confederacy. Ragoba 


behaved with much courage and prudence; and, théugh | 
Pina was once sacked by Nizim Ali, at length defeated 


the Moguls, and made an advantageous peace. 


§ 973, Atthis time, and for many years after, Sakarim 
Bappu and Nand Farnavis (a young man, just rising 
into importance), were the ablest Mahratta statesmen ; 
while Trimback Rio Mam4 and Hart Pant Phikre 
were the greatest soldiers in the service of the Puna 
Government. 


§ ‘74, There was now rising, in the Carnatic, an 


enemy to the Mahrattas, who, imitating Sivaji, was 


laying the foundations of a kingdom. This was Haidar 


Ali. (Ch. xii. § 18.) 


To oppose Haidar, in 1764 the young Peshwi led: an- 


army across the Kishtna. The issue of the campaign 
was favourable to the Mahrattas; and Haidar was com- 
pelled to abandon all he had taken from the chiefs of 
that nation, and to pay thirty-two lakhs of rupees. 

At this period, the nation which was eventually to 


crush the Mahrattas was rapidly gaining dominion in 


India. To the English there were three powers only 


that could offer any opposition. These were the Mah- 


rattas, Nizdm Ali, and Haidar. (Comp. ch. vii.) 
While Madu Rao continued his inroads upon Haidar’s 

dominions at intervals, the English were waiting for an 

opportunity of effecting the subjugation of both. 


§ 75, In 1766, Muthér Réo Holkér died. For forty- 
two years he had been one of the bravest spirits among 
the Mahrat'as (§ 45). : 

Like David, from a shepherd he became a king! 

He had only one son, Khandi Rao, who died in 1755; 
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a Indér Affairs. Ahaly&i Bai. Ragobs. 





and his grandson, Malli Rao, died soon after his grand- 
father. The widow of Khandi Rao, whose name was 
Anatryi Bat, succeeded to the supreme authority in 
Tndér, and held it till her death m 1795. She was one 
of the most extraordinary women that ever hved. She 
adopted, by consent of the Peshw4, an experienced 
soldier called Tékajt Holkdr, who was no relation to 
the family. He assumed command of the army, and 
one of his descendants still rules in Indor (§ 113, 140, 
160}. : 


Lat. 22° 41’ N., Long. 76°50’ E. It was a small village till 
Ahalya Bai made it her permanent encampment. 


Tikaji always paid to Ahalya Bai filial reverence. 
She ruled, while he was commander-in-chief. 

She was devout, merciful, and laborious to an extra- 
ordinary degree; and, by her wise administration, 
raised Indér from a village to a wealthy city. She was 
well educated, and possessed a remarkably acute mind. 
She became a widow when she was twenty years old, 
and her son died a raving maniac soon after. These 
things coloured her whole existence. She lived an 
ascetic hfe. I: many things she was lke the English 
Queen Elizabeth, but in one she far excelled her: she 
was insensible to flattery. 

While living, she was “one of the purest and most 
exemplary rulers that ever existed,” and she is now 
worshipped in Malwa as an incarnation of the Deity. 


§76, We return now to Pina. In 1769, while Haidar 
was dictating to the astonished Government of Madras 
the famous treaty (ch. x11. § 21), the Peshwa, Madu Rao 
was involved in difficulties, arising from the restless 
ambition of his uncle Ragoba, and of Janoji, the Raja 
of Nagpir. His conduct towards his un ie was as wise 
and forbearing as that of the latter was treacherous and 


el 
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CHAP. V. § 76. 
A.D. 1766-8. 








The Holkér 
family, 


InpoR. 


The double 
Government. in 
Malwa. 

Her eharacter 
and history. 
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Worshipped. 


Disgensions in 
Pina. 


Madu Rao’s 
ditheulties. 
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_ § 75*.. THE HOLKAR, OR INDOR, FAMILY, OF THE SHEPHERD TRIBE. 


Murnizn R. Houskz, Died 1766. § 45, 75. 


Kanpi R.z-Anatyé BAt, 
Died 1754, § 75. 


re 


Matt HR. Died 1767. Muxta BAt. 


Anaya BAt adopted 
Poxcasi Horkdz., Died 1795. § 118. 


KuAst R. MuLuar R. Jeswant R. (illegitimate), Wirrasr R. 
Murdered 1806. Killed 1797. Died 1811, § 121, Executed 1800. § 121. 
Knantik. Mulhir BR. Holkay. Hari R. Holkar. 


Murdered 1806, § 140, 160. 


Khandi R. (adopted).—Téxast I, 
| $180.5 
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Mahédaji. Sindia. Kam Séatri. 





Inconsistent. Madu yielded him all respect ; but main- 
tained hig own authority. The Berar Raja-—-never 
faithful to the Peshwi, hating, as he did, Brahman 
ascendancy—was ever ready to intrigue or fight agamst 
the Pina Government. The Peshwa succeeded, how- 
ever, in bringing him to complete submission. Ragobé 
himself was taken prisoner, and confined in Pina, till 
released by. Madu Rao just before his death (1772). 


§ 77. Tho affairs of the other great Malw4, or Srnp1a, 
branch of the Mahrattas now demand attention. Hanoji 
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CH. V. $7 79, 
A.D. 76s. 


' 


Ragoba in 
prison. 


Sindia, the 
founder of the 
Gwaliér State 


was the founder of this family (§ 45,56). His son| 
Jayapa succeeded him, and was assassinated in 1759. | 


Jankoji, the third of the hme, was executed the day 
after the battle of Panipat (§ 70). An illegitimate 
son of Ranoji, by name Maninpast, became, in 1761, the 
head of the family. He had been wounded at the 
battle of Panipat, and was lame ever after. We shall 
find him the chief rival of the Nand Farnavis, and 
virtually independent after the treaty of Salbai. 


‘Till hie death in 1794, he was the most prominent Mahratta 
lander. (§ 110.) -~ 


§ ‘78, Mahratta history is ennobled by the character 
of Ram Sdstri, who was Midu’s tutor and spiritual 
guide. Profoundly learned, a pattern of integrity and 
of prudence, he reproved princes, awed the most dis- 
solute, showed a bright example of industry, zeal, 
and benevolence, and is still revered as the Sir Matihew 
Hale of the Mahrattas. | 


§ 79, The last great effort of Madu’s life was his 


Mahidajt, 1761- 
1794, 


Ram Sastri. 


Maidlu Rao in 
the Carnatic, 


expedition into the Carnatic, to enforce the payment of | i779 


the tribute, which Haidar, relying on his treaty with 
the English, had dared to withhold. (CL. xn. § 22.) 


The campaign of 1770 was unfavourable to Haidar 7 
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CH. ¥. § 80, 82. 
4.D. L768, 72. 


Haidar defeated 
at ChérEtli, 


1769, 
The Mahrattas 


diustan, 


The Mfahrattas 
Bupreme 1m 
Delhi, 1770- 
1803. 


The death of 
Madu Rao, 1772. 
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Mahrattas in Hindistan. 


but Madu Rao was compelled by sickness to return to 
Pina, and Trimback Mama was left in command. 

After a terrible defeat, upon the infliction of which 
the Mahrattas greatly prided themselves, the Mysér 
army was shut up in Seringapatam. The siege Was 
unsuccessful ; but a peace, by which Haidar virtually 
yielded all demands, was made in April 1772. (Ch. xi. 


§ 22.) 


§ 80, In 1769 the Mahrattas again crossed the 
Chambal, being the first time that they had ventured to 
show themselves in Hindtstan, in any force, since their 
terrible disaster in 1761. 

They then levied tribute from the Rajpat states, and 
overran the districts oecupied by the Jats ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Bhartptr dictated an agreement, by 
which sixty-five lakhs of rupees were to be paid as 
tribute by the latter people. 


§ 81, And now began the series of transactions which 
put Shab Alam IL, the nominal Emperor of Delhi, 
inte the absolute power of the Mahrattas; and made 
them, in fact, masters, for the time, -of the empire. 
(Ch. i. § 18.) 


(1.) They overran Rohilkhand, 1771. This was the remote 
cause of the famous Rohilla war. (Ch. ix. § 36.) 

(2.) They again took possession of Delhi, under “Mahddajt 
Sindia, with a body of 30,000 men. 

(3.) Having maintatned o friendly intercourse with Shuja-ud- 
daula, Nuwéb of Oudk and nominal Vazir of the empire, they 
took Shah Alam Il., who left British protection, and placed him 
on the throne in Delhi (ch. iii. § 23), December 1771. For this 
they received £100,000. 

Visaji Kishen, Tikaji Holkaér, and Mahadaji Sindis, were the 
leaders. 


§ 82, Madi_ Rao, who had long been sick, died of 
consumption on the 18th November 1772, in his twenty- 
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$a eee 
Madn Kao succeeded by Narayana Rao. BRagoba, _ 
a 
eighth year. His early death was as great a calamity 
to the Mahrattas as the defeat at Panipat. He was the 
Black Prince of the race; brave and prudent; bent on 
promoting the welfare of his people; firm in main- 
taining his own authority ; and, with many difficulties 
to encounter, a successful ruler. 

The Mahratta revenue at the period of his death 
may be calculated at £7,000,000 sterling. The army 
at the command of the Peshwa, at this period, num- 
bered.got less than 100,000 magnificent horsemen, and 
a fair proportion of foot and artillery. 

Disunion was the ruin of this apparently prosperous 
empire. § 1389. 
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4.D, lI 78. 








(Hastings in 
cutta,} 


(Ch. ix. § 35.) 
His character, 


§ 83, On the death of the Peshwé, his younger 
brother, Narayana Rao, succeeded him, in his eighteenth 
year. (Table, § 158*.) His uncle, Ragobd, now -re- 
leased, was his guardian. Sakarim Bappu was prime 
minister, and Nand Farnavis one of the high officers 
of state. , 

The young Peshwa himself was ambitious of military 


Tam Frerr 
Prsswi, 1772- 
1773, 
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(§ 73.) 





distinction. - 
Concord did not long prevail, and Ragobd was again 

| put under restraint in the palace of the Peshwaé. (1773, 
| April.) 
| In August, Naraéyana Rao was murdered. A con- The murder of 

spiracy, which Ragoba favoured, had been formed to | Nértvena Réo, 
seize the young Peshwi; but the murder seems to| 
have been planned by Ananda Bai, the wicked wife of 
Ragobd. When the assassins attacked the poor youth, 
he ran to his uncle’s apartments, and begged him to 
| defend him, This Ragoba tried to do, but in vain, 


Aug. 30, 1773. 


Ragoba nominal 
Peshwa, 


| § 84, Ragobé now assumed the digni’ y of Peshwa 
(1773), and pushed on the war with the Nizim and 
Haidar with vigour and good fortune. 


Lad Fa 
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CH. V. § 86, 89, The Bhonslé and Gackwar Families. 
| § 86. THE BHONSLE FAMILY OF BERAR. 
: * (Comp. p. 8, 9.) 
vA KSHATRYA FAMILY. 
Parsast. § 45. His cousin and. 


guccessor was Racaujt Buonsié, Raja of Berir, 1734. 
Took Kuttack, 1752. Died 1753. 











: § 45, 52. 
| 
| 
| JANOSTT. CABAL, Mopadt, BimBadt, 
: Died 1773. Died 1774. Died 1788, : 
S 62. § 86. § 1. 
Raghuji IT. 
. Died 1816. .§ 150. 
Aprs SAHEB, 
! § 159. Paraaj. 


Or, Murdered by, his Cousin, 
Appa Saneép, 1818. § 159. 
Raghuji B. IIT. Died 1858. 

Race extinct. § 159.’ 








—_——————' 





§ 89. THE GAEKWAR FAMILY. 
Damast. Died in 1721. : 


1, Proast GarxwAn.* Murdered in 1732. § 45. 
2. DaMAst G. Died 1768. §56. | 


| | | 
| 4. Govinn R. G. 5. SyaiG. — Manaat. ' Farry Sine. 
--Died 1800. §89,112. Died 1792 Regent (1789-1793). Regent (1768-1789). 
| (an idiot). ot 

5. ANAND R. G. 6. Svat R. G. Died 1847. 


Died 1819. § 122. | 
| 7 GaNAPAT R. Died 1856. 
| 


| 
8. Kuanpi R. 


a 


* First occupied Songur in 1719, Baréda in 1730. 


— 
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_ § 85. Meanwhile in Hindistan, the Emperor Shah 
Alam IL, incited by Zabita Khan, son of Nazitb Khan, 
strove to free himself from the Mahratta yoke; but 
was at last defeated in a battle at Delhi, in December 


1772. This made the Mahrattas more than ever masters 


(Ch. iii. § 23.) | 
§ 86. Janoji Bhonelé, the Eaja of Nagptr, died in May, 1778; and there 


‘att 


a civll war about the succession, 
Ra uji, the nephew and adopted son of Janoji, succeeded. Midaji and 
1, 
Sehajt was killed in 1774, and Midaji remained supreme. 


of the emperor. 


bjs uncles, were rivals for the office of regent. See table, p. 198.) 


-§ 87, A revolution was now pending at Pina. A 
strong confederacy was formed against Ragoba, of 
which Sakaram Bappu, Nana Farnavis, and Hari Pant 
Phakre were the heads. A battle was fought, in which 
Ragoba, with whom was Mordari, Raja of Giti (§ 55, 
and ch, vill. § 22), was victorious, and Trimback Mama& 
was killed; but Ragoba’s cause was ruined by the 
birth, in April 1774, of Narayana Réo’s posthumous 
son, Midu Réo Narayana, whom, rejecting Ragoba’s 
claims, we may call the stxrH Pxsswi. (See Table, 
§ 158*.) 


§ 88. Ragobi advanced to the banks of the Tapti, 
where he hoped to be joined by Sindia and Holkar. 
There he entered mto a negotiation with the Bombay 


Government, under Mr. Hornby (Governor from 1776 


to 1784), promising to cede to the English Salsette, the 
,smatier lands near Bombay, and Bassein, with its de- 
pendencres, as the price of their assistance. 


While these negotiations were pending, Ragoba’s son, Baji Rao Ragu- 
néth, was born at Dhir, 1774. Hein due time became the sEvaNTH (4ND 
LAST) OF THE Pranwas. : 


§ a9. There was now a dispute about the succession to the 
Baréda Raj; for which Govind Rdo and Fatih Sing, sons of 
Damaji, were rival claimants. (See table, p. .98.) 

Ragoba espoused tlie canse of the former. 
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The affaira of 
Nagpiir, 
(§ 150, 159.) 


Ragoba super. 
sodaed, 1774. 


March 4, 


Maidu Rao Warde 

yane, 

Boon April 18 
OFT. 

1774, , 


Nerotiatious 
with the Bom- 
bay Govern- 
ment. 


(Comp. $51.) 


Baroda affairs, 
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The Treaty of 
Sigmar, 1775, 


Hastings in 
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pleps, 


| Mahratta com- 


bination againat 
Ragoba, 


The battle of 


Sea-ficht, 


Ragoba deapised 
by his own 
people, 


The Calenutts, 
rernment in- 


terferes, 1774, 
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Colonel Keating. Arras.. 





§ $80. The long-pending treaty between the Bombay 
Government and Ragobad was signed March 6, 1775, at 
serat. The Bombay Government had already occu- 
pied Salsette, fearing that the Portuguese would 
re-conquer It. | 

This waa a wrong step, doubtless: and it led to the first 


Mahratia war; but, at the time, it must have seemed the best 
for the British interests, since Salsette was of great importance. 


§ 91. We have now to give a summary of the first 
war of the Mahrattas with the English, 1775-1782. 

The Bombay Government at once sent Lieutenant- 
Colonel Keating, and a force of 1,500 men to Sarat, to 
conduct Ragoba to Pina, and instal him as Peshwa. 

By this time all the Mahratta chiefs, except Govind 
Rao (one of the Gujarat rivals, § 89), were in arms 
against Ragobé and his English alles. Holkdér and 
Sindia had been detached from his cause by great 
efforts on the part of the Pina regency. : 

Keating, after some fruitless negotiations, marched 
from the neighbourhood of Cambay towards the banks 
of the Mai, and reached the plain of Arras, where he 
gained a complete, but dearly-bought, victory. This 
was the first time the English had met the Mahrattas 
in a regular battle; and there Keating defeated a force 
which was ten times as large as his own. 

An engagement took place also by sea, and Com- 
modore Moor was successful. All things seemed 
favourable to Ragobé, who made some further valuable 
cessions of territory to the Bombay Government. 7 

Yet Ragobé was unpopular with the whole Mahratta 
people, by whom his real character was duly estimated - 


($ 63). 


§ 92, The Supreme Government, with Warren Has- | 
tings at its head, assumed the administration of all the | 


a mm 
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- Company’s affairs in India, according to the provisions 


| 


of the Regulating Act, on 20th October, 1774. (Comp. x. 
38-8.) " 
They (or rather Hastings’ opponents) pronounced the 
treaty with Ragoba (the Strat treaty, § 90) to be ‘f im- 
politic, dangerous, unauthorised, and unjust ;” and sent 
Colonel Upton to Pina, who concluded the treaty of 
Pirandar (near Pina) with Sakarim Bappu and Nina 
Farnavis on Ist March, 1776. Ragoba was to be aban- 
doned, but Salsette (after a fierce discussion) retained. 
Hastings, however, thought that the war should be 
carried on, as thé Bombay Government had embarked 


im it. 


Mr. Hornby, then at the head of the Bombay Go- 


vernment, was a sincere and able man. He believed | 


1vernment and 


Ragoba (who had, in fact, been pronounced guiltless 
by Ram Sastri after careful investigation (§ 78)), to he 
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A.D. L776. 





IL 
The Treaty of 


Pirandar, 17/6. ° 


Differences 
etween the 
Bombay Go- 


the Supreme 
(xovernment, 


innocent, and Madu Rao Narayana to be a SUPPost- |. 


titious child. 

The Supreme Government seem to have been right 
in principle, but wrong in the peremptory and sudden 
manner in which they set at nought the acts and the 
opinions of their countrymen on the western coast. 


§ 93, The Bombay Government, accordingly, still 
clung to Ragoba’s cause, denounced the treaty of 
Phrandar as injurious to British interests, and recerved 
Ragoba himself with two hundred followers into Sarat, 
where he appealed to the Directors and to King 
George III. 


The Court of Directors approved of the treaty of: 
| England. 


Stirat, and encouraged the Bombay authorities to break 
through the treaty of Ptrandar ; and, at last, the im- 
trigues of the Pina Government with the French 
compelled the Supreme Council to coincide with 
Bombay in espousing the cause of Rago A. 


Ragoba at 
sirat. 


His efforts, 


The appeal fo 


Alt combine to 
restore Ragobaé. 


L777. 


-—-—-- 
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ratird affairs, 
[Yalis, p. 172] 


mane LE, 1777. 
Gauré Bai 


The English 
support Ragoba, 


St. Latbin’s 
LOiss10T, 


Intrigues in 
Piina, 


Troops sent 
overland from 
Calcutta by 

| Warren Hast. 
ines. 

| roddard in 

COMA, 





| His route. 

| (Map, p. 7.) 
| Bhopal, 
| 





(§ 150-163.) 
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§ 94. Ram Riaja (the rovrry of the dynasty) died December 
12, 1777; and was succeeded in his nominal dignity by his 
adopted son, who was called Sahu Maharaj (§ 59). 


Gangs. Bat, the mother of the Peshwa, poisoned berself about this time, 
under circumstances which are fatal to the good name of ‘Nana Farnavis. 


—— 


§ 95. It was now time for some decisive action en the part of the 
English, 

An adventurer called St. Lubin, a mere charlatan, 
had induced the French Government (according to his 
own statement) to send him to Pina, to ascertain what 
might be gained by an alhance with the Mahrattas. 

Nana Farnavis encouraged him. But the Pina 
regency was itself distracted by party intrigues. 
Moraba Farnavis, a cousin of the Nand, and even 
Sakaram Bappu, jomed in ~a-—conspiracy to restore 
Ragoba; and the Supreme Gevernment at length 
united with the Bombay authorities in the resoltition 
to brmg him back to Pana. 


- § 96, Troops were now despatched by land from 
Calcutta, under Colonel Leshe; who delayed on his 
march, was recalled, and died in October, 1778. 

Colonel Goddard, one of the great military heroes of 
British Indian history, then assumed command, and 
reached Strat on 6th February, 1779. 

His route lay through Bhilsa, Bhépal, HussangabAd, 
and Burhanpur, to Strat. 

He was treated by the Nuwaéb of Bhépal with a 
kmdness that laid the foundation of the amity 
which has ever smnce subsisted between that state and 
the British. 

He entered by the way into some fruitless negotia- 
tions with Mudaji, the protector of Berdr (§ 86). The 


Nagpur Raj. aided him, however, with money and 
provisions, — | 


ce a 
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. Goddard's great March. The Convention of Wargaom. : Ta 8. | 


—qe_— 


a 


This wonderful land-march was projected by Hastings 
himself, and filled India with astonishment. In Kng- 
land it was termed “a frantic military exploit ;” but, 
without some such heroic phrensies, the English would 
never have become paramount in India. 





A “frantic milt- i 
tary exploit.” | 





i Warrior oF 


a portion of the Bombay army. I Tetrdon, 1779. 

‘After many discussions and much intrigue, it was oo 
resolved at Bombay to send a force direct to Pima, to. 
place Ragoba there as regent. 7 

This army left Bombay November 22, 1778, landed 
at Panalla, ascended the ghats to Khandala, December } (or Pantetl). 
23, and on the 9th January reached Taligaom. 

The expedition was under the command of Colonel | Egerton and 
Egerton, with whom were associated Messrs. Mostyn °"™** 
and Carnac. Mr. Mostyn (an able man, often em- |™* Mosty. 
ployed in Mahratta affairs) died at the very outset. 

Captain Stewart, an officer so brave that the Mab- | (Stewart 
rattas called him “Stewart Phakre” (the hero Stewart),| 
fell near Karli. : } 

At Taligdow the two gentlemen who were respon- 
sible came to the determination to retreat. Two 
thousand six hundred British troops were led back by 
their weak, sickly, and inexperienced commander and 
his civilian colleague. When within eighteen miles of 
Pina, Colonel Cockburn took the command. 

Of course their retreat was known at once. The army 
was pursued ; and though Captam James Hartley espe- 
cially distinguished himself, 1t was considered impos- 
sible to retreat farther than Wargdom, and negotiations 
were commenced with Nand Farnavis. 

There were two Mahratta authorities with whom Mr, | The terms of 
Carmac could negotiate, Nand Farnayis and Mahadaji | the convention. 
Sindia, who were rivals, though both sessential to the 
conduct of Mahratta affairs at the time. The latter, 


§ 97, Meanwhile, shame and disaster had befallen | The conyontion 
! 
| 


Tiarticy. 
The fHastroug 
retreat. 





a 


| 
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indeed, affected to be a mediator between Farnavis and 
his enemies. | oo 

With Sindia, to whom Ragoba had given himself up, 
the “ convention”? was at last concluded, Hartley pro- 
testing. He and the sepoys would have occupied Pina 
with scarcely an effort, if they had been permitted. 

Hiverything, according to this abortive and ill-omencd 
“convention,” was to be restored to the position in 
which it was in 1773. 

An order was actually sent, forbidding the advance 
of the Bengal troops; which, of course, they did not 
obey. 


Broach was to be made over to Sindia, with 41,000 | 


rupees in presents to his servants! (§ 102.) 

Two hostages, Mr, Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, 
were given. Such was the miserable Convention of War- 
géom, January 1779, 

The Bombay Government, under Hornby, and the 
Court of Directors, disallowed the convention) as beyond 
the powers of those who had concluded it; and’ dis. 
nussed Colonel Egerton, Colonel Cockburn, and Mr. 
Carnac from the service, 


Hartley was applauded, and made liefitenant-colonel ° 


at once, 


It Farnavis exultingly thought that the English | 


would be overcome, as the Portuguese had been in 
1739, he was soon undeceived. 


$98, Goddard had now (§ 96) reached Stirat (having 
marched from Burhanpir, a distance of three hundred 
miles, in twenty days), with instructions to negotiate a 
peace with Pina, on the basis of the treaty of Pirandar, 
with a provision for the exclusion of the French. 


The Mahratta chiefs at the commencement of this War, it must be remem. 
bered, were Nina Farnavis, the wily statesman: his old rival Sakarim, 


Bappu; and Mahdda,. Sindia, all in Pina; Fatih Sing and Govind Sing | 
Gaehwaér, rivals in Gujarat ; Midaji Bhonslé, guardian of his nephew Rag. | 
oda on Ee c=, 1.2 —- - J a 7 go 7 bb “3, asd . ee . 
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The first Mahratta war (Buglish)}. 





This year Hastings sent Mr. Elliot to Midaji, offering to form an alliance 
with him, and even to make him Peshwi. This Midaji declined. (Ch, x, 


11.) | 
5 Poor old Saksram Rappu was n0 match for his wily cOlleagne, and was | Death of Saka- 
hrown inte pon Hurried from fort te fort, he died at last miserably in | ram Bappu,1778, 
Raighur . 
In Calcutta, Hastings, Francis, Barwell, and Sir Eyre Coote were in Calcutta au- 
authority. . " thorities, é 


§ 88. Haidar Ali was engaged in constant hostilities with the Mahrattas. Haidar and the 
In 1773 he paid alarge sum as the price of the departure of Hart Pant Mahrattas. 
Phékre. (Ch. xti.§ 23.) More or less, at this period he held all the Mah- 
ratta lands south of the Kishtna. 

Giti was taken 1776, after a siege of nine months; and Morari Rao 
(ch. yili, § 22-24) was taken prisoner, He died a captive. 


§ 100, Ragoba had now joined Colonel Goddard as a| Negotiations 
fugitive. With him were Amrit Rao, his adopted son, | P*°k°7 o# 
and Baji Rao (the last of the Peshwas, born 1775). In 
the negotiations now entered into, Nand Farnavis de- 
manded, as preliminary concessions, the surrender by 
the English of Ragobé and of Salsette. As this was 
out of the question, active hostilities were commenced 
January 11,1780. The forts of Dubhoy (Dubhdi, fifteen 
miles 8.E. of Baréda) and the splendid city of Ahmad- 
abad were taken by storm; and a treaty was made 
with Fatih Sing, by which the English acknowledged 
him as Gaekwar 8f Baréda. 

Sindia and Holkar now joined their forces to oppose | April2 end 14, 
Goddard, who defeated and drove them off; but could | 1780. 
then do no more. | 7 

Hartley defended the Konkan, where Kaliin was 
taken. 

Captain Wilkam Popham, aided by Captain Bruce, Popham, 1780, 
was sent from Bengal to attack MéalwA and effect a 
diversion. He took Lahar (a strongly fortified place, 
about fifty miles W. of Kalpt), and afterwards Gwalidr, | or Gudtar. 
in the most heroic style, by escalade. These were left 
in the hands of the Rana of Géhud (§ 103). 


Gwiliér was the chief fort of Sindia, and was Fovarded as an | Gwilidr 
: | impregnable fortress. (August 4, 1780.) *The Rand of Géhud stormed, 
) 
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August 4, 1780. | was the ally whom Hastings was maintaining ag a cheek on 


22 miles N.E, ae March 24, 
(22 Grwélior,) ae The anmy of the latter was totally routed, Marc 


Soon after this he made peace with Hastings. 


. | Combinations § 101, In the meanwhile came Haidar’s memorable | 
| aguinst the | invasion of the Carnatic, July 1780. (Ch. xu. § 27.) 

Haidar's eredt, All the ‘resources of Bengal were required to aid. 

Carnatic. Madras to meet this terrible attack. Bombay was lett 


Hornby leitto ito itself. “We have no resource,’ said Governor 
Hornby, “ but such as we may find in our own efforts.” 


| Triple alliance The English were at this critical period engaged in. 


against Britain. | +> creat wars. The strength of India, east and: west, 
was arrayed against them. The Nizam, the Mahrattas, 
and Haidar formed a triple anti-British alliance. 


}(Ch. xn. § 26.) 
Warren Hastings was the saviour of. British India at this. 
period. | 
Hartley. | Hartley kept the Konkan with admirable siall and - 
Bassein taken. | bravery, while Goddard took Bassein. (December 11, 
| 1.780.) . 
Goddard's | Goddard was eventually compelled to retreat (and it 
ewiSGon | was his only failure in the war) by the combined forces 


of the Mahrattas, and no great advantages were after-_ 


lwards gained by either party. 

TI. | 102, The terms of a peace were arranged in 
Salat 1782. January, 1782; but the treaty was not concluded till 
(Near Gwaliér, ithe end of that year. Nana Farnavis delayed signing 


Siudia’s camp.) |+. 451] the 20th December, after he had received intelli- 


ee ee al a ee a rr cn \ 
4 
Ly 


F lee —ni 


gence of Haidar’s death, which happened December 7. _ 


It is called the treaty of Saupéi. Mahadaji Sindia, 
|_who now clearly saw that continued war with the Eng- 
lish must be ruinous to himself, was the Peshwi’s 


. a  —  —— —— 
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plenipotentiary. Its chief provisions were the fol- 
lowing :— . 

(1.) Ragob& wags to have 25,000 rupees a month, and live 
where he chose. (He chose Kopergéom, on the Godavari, where 
he died in 1783. His son Baji Rao was then nine years old.) 

{2.} All territory was to remain as before ‘the treaty of 
Péarandar. 

(3.} All Huropeana, except the English and Portngnese, were 

to be excluded from the Mahratta dominions. . 

| (4.) Haidar (who died while the treaty was being negotiated) 
was to be compelled to relinguish his conquests from the Knglsh, 

| and from the Nuwdb of Arcot, in the Carnatic, (Ch. xii. § 31.) 

| _ ({5.) Broach was given to Sindia, for his humanity to the 

| English after the Convention of Wargaom. (§ 129.) 

| This celebrated treaty marks an wera in Mahratta 

| history. 


ee 


| PART V.—Manrarta History rrom tos Treaty 
_ or Sauséf to tam Trearins or 1805. 


§ 103, The effect of the treaty of Salbat was greatly 
' to favour Sindia’s desire to form an independent 
Mahratta dominion. He no longer regarded himself 
as a feudatory of the Peshwdé. About this time he 
took possession of Gwiiliér from the Rana of Gobud, 
+ who had forfeited his claim to British protection; and 
then turned his attention to Dethi, where he obtaimed 
supreme authority, and was made by Shih Alam IT, 
commander-in-chief of the Imperial forces and manager 
of the provinces of Delhi and Agra. 
Delhi was not freed from the Mahrattag till 1802, 


*§ 104, Meanwhile Tippi (ch. xii. § 36) Tras allowed 
to cajole the Madras Government into a, treaty, which 


ts 
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Conditions of 
peace, 
Hagoba, 
Territory, 


Forei ers 
excluded, 


Haidar, 





pindia’s reward, 


Sindia ageran- 
dises himself, 


October, 1784, 


The disgraceful 
treaty of Man- 
ealér, 1784, 
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WahAdaji Sindia, War with 'Mypfti. 


— ee 


was signed at Mangalér, and in which no mention was 

made of the treaty of Salbd?, an omission most unfair 

to the Makratias, and unjust on the part of the English. 

(Comp. ch.x. | Against this treaty, Hastings, now powerless, em- 
°: i phatically protested. 


ee ee ee Tee ee | 


Sindia, ° § 105, Sindia, in 1785, was so elated by his position 


at Delhi, as to make a claim on the British Govern- 
Arrogance and |ment for Chouth for their Bengal provinces; but Mr. 
rebut Macpherson, whose character Sindia doubtless wished 
to test, compelled him, by a most energetic and 
peremptory requisition, to disavow this claim. (Ch. x. 


The Mahrattas § 106. From 1784 to 1787 the Mahrattas, in alliance 


and Tippa. with Nizim Ali, were at war with Tippu. (Ch. xn. 
| § 38.) — | 

The English Nanéi Farnavis made great attempts to mduce the 

thew. =| English to. join them in a war against Mysér, but in 


vain. While the treaty of Salbat had bound the English 
and Mahrattas not to assist each other’s enemies, the 


English were not prepared to assist im an offensive war 


against Tippi, to whom they were bound by the un- 


(1. Badémi,a [fortunate treaty of Manealér. Lord Cornwallis, m 
atronug hill-fort, 


55 mies NE. | fact, announced it as the English rule, to engage im none 


frow Dharwar. “ansine anare f h. x. & 18-21]. 
Dita io | but defensive wars (C § ) 


miles W.N.W. Nothing remarkable was effected during this war, 
from Dharwar. 


3. Nargund 31 jab the conclusion of which, Badami, Kitttr, and Nar- , 


miles N.E. from 





und were ceded to the Mahrattas, and Tippt: engaged 





Dharwar.) ‘to pay forty-five lakhs of rupees as tribute. The | 
Tambhadra river was then fixed as the boundary of 
the Mys6rean’s dominions. 

Mahadaji | § 107. From 1785 to 1789 the chief imterest coms 

he re fe . 7 oo. —s 4 _o a Fy / F 7 « a a a, an er. 9 
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CHAP. V. § £08. 
The Mahkratteas and Lord Coruwallis. ap. 1785, 92. 


Sindia, who was vigorously prosecuting his schemes in 
Hindistin. He was engaged in severe struggles 
(nominally on behalf of the emperor) with Pratab Sing, 


‘the Raja of Jeypir, as well as with the Raja of Jodh- 


pur, and many of the lesser Muhammadan Jaghirdars, 
from whom he tried to extort tribute. 


During these conflicts, he met with several great reverses. 

A part of his troops was under the command of a Frenchman, 
General De Boigne. The famous general Istnael Beg was the | Ismael Beg. 
leader of the Rajpit forces; and battles were fonght at Patan 

(1790), and at Mirta (1791), where De Boigne’s bravery gained 

the day for Sindia. Both these places are near Jeypur. 

Gholim Kadir, son of the Rohilla chieftain Zabita Khan, now | Gholim Fadir, 

appeared on the scene. He was the hereditary enemy of Sindia. 

This infamous person, in the course of the struggle, ocenpied 

Delhi, and was guilty of unparalleled atrocities there. The Shah Alam ET, 
wretched emperor was deprived of his eyes, and every member | blinded. 

of his family exposed to deadly insult. (Ch. ui. § 23.) 

Sindia soon recovered Delhi, and reinstated the fallen monarch, | Gholam Kadir’s 
Gholdm KAdir was taken and put toahorrible death. Bidar | Puusbment. 
Bakht, whom he had made emperor, was also slain. {UCh. iii. § 24.) 

The Mahrattas had become the nominal guardians, and real 
oppressors of the Mogul! dynasty. 

Sindia was now fully bent on making himeelf an independent 
sovereign; and the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, felt so 
jealous of his intrignes, that ke sent a minister to reside at the 
court of the Peshwaé, as acheck upon this ambitious and in- 
triguing chieftain. 


§ 108. Tippt did not long keep peace with the Mah-| ombination, 
rattas ; and in the end of 1789 made an attack on the ust Dis, 
Travancore lines (ch. xn. § 40), which led toa declara-| , 5 22) 
tion of war against him by Lord Cornwallis, and toa 
treaty between Nizam Ali, Nana Farnavis, and the: 

English, to humble the Mysér state (1790). 

The Mahratta contingent was commauded by Parésh- . the waheattas 
ram Bhao. It was dilatory in itg movements. Another! before es 
army under Hari Pant Phikre was also sent. The Mah- | iP _ 


rattas did little else than plunder and attend to their! 
! 
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AD. A.D. 1780, 4 Mahadaji Sindia in Pina. 


terms of the treaty, made over to them (in February 
1792), on the successful conclusion of the war, a share 
of Tippi’s dominions, lying between the 8. Warda and 
Kishtna. 


 Sindia in Pina. § 109, Mahadaji Sindia continued supreme at the 


Mogul Court: the mayor of the palace. In 1790 he 

| had procured for the Peshwa from Shih Alam IL., for 
The Peshwi’s jthe third time, the title of Vakil-i-Mutlaq, or chief 
title. minister. Sindia and his heirs were to be perpetual 
deputies of the Peshwaé in this office, which was now 

made hereditary. Thus skilfully was his ambition veiled. 

To convey the patents and insignia of this office to 

June 11,179. |the Peshwa, Sindia now marched to Pana. His arrival 
filled Nana Farnavis with apprehension. The ceremony 


i July, 1792, of investing the Peshwé, Madu Rao Narayana, who was 


in his ei¢hteenth year, with the insignia of office, was 
most splendid. Much was made, too, of an order issued 
by the emperor, m deference to the Mahrattas, forbid- 
dine the slaughter of cows in Hindtstan. Sindia’s one 
Sinker feigned object was to make himself supreme at Pfina; but he 
uroili ; _— . . . 
affected extreme humility ; carried a phir of slippers as 
a memento of his hereditary office (§ 45); and would 
receive no title but that of Patél, or village head-man. 
Tt was now a game of skill between the Nana and 
Sindia: Brihman against Sidra. 


War between 
Sintha and 
Holkér, 1792. 


§ 110, Meanwhile in Hindistin the jealousy between 
Hoikar and Sindia led to a battle between the former 
and Simdia’s generals, De Boigne, Perron, Gépal Rio, 
and Lackwa Dada. This bloody battle was fought at 
‘Lakairi, near Ajmir. Holkar’s army was utterly routed, 
Jand retreated to Malwa. In his retreat Hollar took 
land burnt U ein. 
| india, thus powerful everywhere, would probably 
: 





Lakairi, 
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= interests; yet Lord Cornwallis, according to the - 
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sovereignty ; (2.) to overthrow Brihman ascendancy ; 
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Daulat Rao Sindia, The Sidis. sare Cae 











have succeeded in overthrowing the Brahman influence | Death of Maha- 
altogether, had he not died suddenly at, Wanaoli, near ay Bindia, 


Pina, 12th February, 1794. 


‘His career was most eventful. The chief Mahratta | Sindia‘s policy. 
leader for thirty-three years (comp. § 77), he mediated 
between the Peshw4 and the English ; and at the same 


_ time ruled the puppet emperor of Delhi with a rod of 


Mahadaji Sin- 


iron. His objects were three :—(1.) to aggrandise his 
dia’s plans, 


own family, and found for it a really independent 


Pina; (8.) and to maintain unity among the Mahratta 
princes, so as to make Hindfi influence supreme in 
India. 

He was succeeded by his crand-nephew Daulat Rao 
Sindia (table, § 45), then in his fifteenth year (§ 161). 
This latter chief was not really a Mahratta im feeling ; 
but always regarded himself as the principal sovereign 
of India. 


Daulat Rao Sin- 
dia, 1794-1827, 


§ L11. In Berdr, Midaji, the regent, died in 1788, and Raghuji Bhonslé 
now ussumed the dominion (§ 86). His title was Séna Sahéb Sibah, or 
Cominander-in-Chief of the Mahratta Empire (§ 150). 


Nagpur affairs, 


§112. In Ahmmmisbad or Bardds, Fatih Gackw4r died in 1789. His ‘ Bardéda affairs. 


brother, Manaji Rao, became regent for Syaji; but dying in 1793, Govind 


Rao at last was acknowledged by all parties as regent (§ 122). 


§ 113. On the coast, piracy, though checked by the expedition ! Piracy on the | 
of 1756, still continued. ‘he Peshwii’s fleets at Bassein and ‘western coast, 
Vijiadrig, oceasionally annoyed English vessels. At KolAba, | 
Manaji Angria also committed occasional depredations. 

In Jinjira, the Sidis, though often attacked, maintained their 
ground, and retained their little dominion, when the power of 
the Peshwa4 had ceased to exist. 

There were nests of pirates af Milwin and Sawant-Waadt: | 
and piracy on the western coast was not finally put down till! 

1818 (§ 145). | 


§ 114, Nani Farnavis was now the®only Mahratta ! Disunion and 
statesman. The Mahratta confederacy still maintained | 4° 
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inet yan The Mahrattas and the Nizam. K4ardia. a 
the nominal supremacy of the PeshwA; but the people 
were losing their adventurous spirit, and each chieftain 
was graduall} becoming independent of any central 
authority. : 7 
The disputes between Nizim Al and the Nana, 
regarding arrears of tribute, grew more and more com- | 
pleated. Sir John Shore (timidly refusing to perform 
the duties to which the English were pledged by the 
treaty of 1790) would not interfere. (Ch, x. § 80.3 } 
The Nizim was left to his fate. War was begun in 
December 1794; but the English ministers at both 
courts were compelled to remain passive, though im- 
patient, spectators of the struggle. 
of at gather- Under the Peshwa’s banner, for the last time, came 
| all the great Mahratta chiefs. Daulat Rao Sindia, 
Tikaji Holkar, Raghuji Bhonslé from N agpur ; Govind 
Rao from Baréda; and all the lesser chieftamms were | 
there. 
The battle of At Kirdl4 (March 1795), a victory was obtained byt 


| 





es 
a 


Kardla, 1795. : 
(59 miles 8.H. the Mahrattas, more the result of a panic among the | 


een madns- | Moguls than of Mahratta bravery. But Nizim Alt 

gar; surrounded . ‘ - 4 h 

by hills, having | was obliged to treat. An obnoxious minister, Mashir. 

Ww) * |ul-Mulk, who had resisted the Mahratta, claims, was 
surrendered. Raymond,a Frenchman, was in command ° 
of the Haidarabaéd troops; while Perron was with 
Sindia’s contingent. 


a ele ee) el tle ee a 


{Mada Rao When the Haidarabad minister was riven up, the young Peshw4 was seen 
Narayan, Sixth ; to look sad; being asked the cause by the Nand, he replied, ‘I grieve to 
Peshwa. see such a degeneracy as there must be, on both sides, when the Moruis 

| Comp, § 87.) | ean so disgracefully submit, and our troops can vaunt so much of a ¥ictory 

| The young obtained without an effort,’ The gad, moralising young Peshwi was just 
Pesh Wa's Te. twenty-one years of age. 

a of | 

Kurdla, Large territorial concessions were then made to the 


_Mahrattas, including Daulatabad. 


dee ee a ee 


Nipi Famers § 115, ‘The Land was now in the zenith of his power 
sons. ‘and influence ; but he lost his popularity by his treat- 
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ment of Ragoba’s sons, whom he imprisoned in Sewneri. 
Of these Baji Rao was the eldest, and was most accom- 
plished, winning im his manners, and a general 
favourite. 
The Nana forcibly prevented all intercourse between | The suicide of 
- the Peshwé and his cousin; and this so irritated the | Madu Rao Nara. 
young prince, that he threw himself from a terrace of Stara Pasuwi. 
-his palace, and died in two days. Oct. 22, Loo, 
~* Bajt Rao IL. (see table, § 158*) succeeded him. But | &™S? 
jthe Nand at first proposed that the late Peshwa’s widow Pall Bao oe and 
‘should adopt a son, who should be placed on the| last Peshwa. 
throne. | : : 
After endless intrigues, Daulat Rio Simdia and the 
Nana united in the elevation of Baji Rao; and in De- 
cember 1796 he was placed on the Musnud, with 
Farnavis once more prime. minister. The Nani’ no 
doubt aimed at gradually setting aside the Peshwa, as 
the Peshwis had superseded the Rajas.. He made 
himself hereditary Diwén. But he had no son to take 
his place. 


§ 116, Bist Rio IL., though of most prepossessing | His character, 
manners and appearance, was a worthless man, fitted 
to bring. to ruin, as he did, the state which had the 
misfortune to receive him for its ruler. He was the| (Paradise Lost. 
counterpart of Belial in Milton. B. Ih) 

His first endeavour was to rid himself of Daulat [ao | 
Sindia, and of the Nana. The former was continually | Pana in 
in Pana, where he over-ruled the young Peshwa, who|°™"8™* 
determined at any cost to send him back to Hindustan. 
But first the ruin of the Nind must be effected. It 
was determined, with the aid of Sindia, to seize him. 
Pina for a day and a night was a scene of bloodshed 
and confusion. The Nana was sent a®prisoner to Ah- 
madnagar, while Shirzi Rao Ghatgé, father-in-law of | Ghatgé. 
Sindia, was made minister ; and was allowed to plunder, (§ lal, 157.) 
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CH.Y. §117, 118. 
A.D, L796. 





Baji R&o and 
the Nana Farna. 
vis reconciled, 


Nizam Ali 
comes under the 
subsidiary 
syetem, 1798, 


Tikajt Holkir, 
ind his succes. 
sor, Jeswant 
Rio Holkar, 
1785. 


($ 75.) 
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Jeswant Hao Holkar, 
ee 
torture, and kill the inhabitants of Pina at his pleasure. 
He was an execrable monster. The PeshwA was also 
assisted, in his attempts to free himself, by his adopted 
brother, Amrit Rao, 

Sindia himself now wished to return to Hindistan : 
but could not find funds to pay his troops, and several 
battles, resulting from domestic quarrels, took place. 
The Nini was liberated, at the earnest request of 
Baji Rao, who even paid hima midnight visit in dis- 
guise, threw himself ‘before the old statesman, and swore 
that he had never consented to his seizure. The NAnd 
agai became chief minister. | 


§117, Lord Mornington (Marquess of Wellesley) was 
now Governor-General. With him Nizdm Ali concluded 
a treaty, by which he dismissed his French soldiers ; 
received six British battalions ; and, in fact, came under 


the famous subsidiary system. (Oh. x. § 16.) - 


Now came the final war of the English with Tippd. 
The Peshwa, who had promised to help the English 
against Tippt, was seerctly laying his plans to aid him, 
when the sudden intelligence arrived of «the capture of 
Seringapatam, and the death of the Tiger of Mysor. 
(Ch. xii. § 54.) 

Britain had no rival now in India, except the Mah- 
rattas. ‘That struggle must come! - 


§ 118. Tikaji Holkér died in 1795. He left four sons. The 
cldest was imbecile. The second was Mulhadr Rao, who wag 
killed this year ina fray at Pina; and the third, who was ille- 
grtimate, was called JEswanr RAo. His name among his troops 
was the “one-eyed.” He was a wild and excitable man, with 
the seeds of madness in his constitution. The curious mixture 
of childishness, barbarity, and dignity in hia character made him 
excessively popula among the Mahratta soldiery. [§ 140.] He 


eventaaily succeeded to the government. Meanwhile he became | 


a great freebooter, and a formidable rival to Sindia, Bhits, 


. t ‘ - . 
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CH, ¥. § 119, 121. 


The Wana'’s death Dnndia Wag. AD. 1200. 








Pindaris, Mahrattas, and Afghadns now flocked to Indor, like ill- 
omened birds of prey. He had soon an army of 70,000 men, It will 
require the Pindari war of 1818 to give quiet to these districts. 
An adventurér called George Thomas (1787-2802) got possession of Hinsi, | George Thomas, | 


and was virtually a Raja for some years. He was finally driven out by 
Perron, and died in obscurity. 





§ 119, The eighteenth century closed with universal | Mahratta affairs 
confusion in Mahratta affairs. Civil war, in which the |" "™ 
‘Raja at Sataéra, the Kolhapir chief, Sindia, and the 
Peshwa’s own officers were engaged, raged throughout 
the whole country. 

The death of Nand Farnavis, which happened in | Death of Nana 
March 1800, sealed the ruin of the Peshwa’s Govern- Parnavis, 1800. 
ment. “ With him,” said the resident, Colonel Palmer, 

“has departed all the wisdom and- moderation of the, 
Mahratta Government.” | 

He was an astute statesman, though personally timid ; | The Nana's 
on the whole, a patriot. He firmly opposed the intro- ook and 

duction of the SUBSIDIARY systEM into Pina; respected | 
and admired the English, but politically regarded them 
ever with fear and aversion. 


§. 120. Af this “time a fugitive from Seringapatam, called! pundia Wag, 
Dundia Wig, entered the service of the Kolhapur Raja; but| 1801. 
afterwards left him, and, collecting troops, proceeded to plunder 
the Carnatic. Major-General the Honourable Arthur Weilesley | The great Duke 
attacked, pursued, and finally destroyed the freebooter and his | of Wellington. 
froops. 

§ 121, In the end of 1800, Sindia returned to Malwa, | Dawat Rio Sin- 

. . dia. and Jeswant 
where several bloody battles were fought between him | Rao Holkar. 
and Jeswant Rao Holkar. 


Atthis time the Peshw4 crnelly put toe death Wittaji Holkar, who bad 
been long a prisoner in Pina. (Table, p. 144.) 


The infamous Ghatgé joined his father-in-law, Sindia’s 
army, and under his command the trgpps gained a 
complete victory over Holkar; and the result was the 
pillaye of Indér, in revenge for that of Ujein. (§ 110.) 
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CHAP, ¥. § 123. 


A.D. LSO1, 3, 


Holkar in Pina, 
1sG1, 


The Peshwa 
under British 
protection, 1801. 


Affairs that led 
to the treaty of 
Bassein, 


— 


Strancve en- 
tanglement of 
Mahratta 
aHiwirs, 


———— i. 


Ahmadabad or . 


Burédda altairs. 


Comes under 
the Subsidiary 
system, 1803, 


* Barat. 


a 
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Holkér and Sindia. 





Ahalyé Bai’s sacred city was laid waste. ° 


Jeswanut Rao was now nearly ruined. Sindia’s and 
the Peshwa’s troops gained sevéral great advantages 
over him; but he, by a skilful march, arrived unex- 
ipectedly in the nei¢hbourhood of Pina, and there 
gamed a decisive victory, October 25, 1801, 
| This battle had the most momentous results. The 
Peshwa fled to Singhur, and immediately offered to 
Colonel Barry Close, the British resident, an engage- 
ment to subsidise six’ battalions of sepoys, and to pay 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees annually for their support. 
He eventually passed over to Bassein, and put himself 
under British protection. The entanglement of affairs 
was very strange; and it is evident that the ruin of 
the Mahrattas was inevitable. 


——— ee 


The real Raja of the Mahrattas was in Satar4, a mere | 
puppet. (Table, § 27.) His chief minister and real: 


‘sovereign, Baji Rao IL, the seventh Peshwé,-was driven 





had to mediate. Tuxu Manratrra CONFEDERATION WAS 
AT AN END, This was 122 years after the death of the 
fonuder, the great Sivaji. 


S199. Mcanwhile at Bardda (which had now become the 
'ecapital of the Gackwar’s dominions, instead of Ahmadabad}, on 
ithe death of Govind Rao (§ 112), disputes about the succession 
‘compelled the English to interfere. They took the part of 

Rioji Appaji, as minister of the heir, Anand Rao (table, § 89), 
who was of weak intellect. 

Baroda was taken, a subsidiary force received, and the spats 
came under the SUBSIDIARY sysrEM, January 1803. (Comp. § 138.) 
This was ratified by the Poshwé in the treaty of Bassein. 

_ Major Walker, a distinguished administrator, became the first 
resident. Igfanticide was abolished, and good order introduced 
through his Wisd-m, encrgy, and benevolence. 

surat was finally taken possession of by Governor Duncan in 
1/99. 





ifrom his capital by his feudatory, Holkar, with whom, . 
another feudatory, Sindia, was at war. The British. 


————— ee... —— 
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| The treaty of Bassein, Becond Mahratta War, CH. V feoat* 





§ 123. To return: Holkaér soon began to plunder | the Treaty of 
Pina, and set upa new Peshwa, a son of Amrit Rao. | Bassei™, 1802. 
This hastened the signing of Taz Treaty or Bassein, 
olst December, 1802. | 


This célebrated treaty disunited for ever the Mahrattas, and 
gave the English complete authority over them. By it the 
Peshw4 engaged (1.) to admit a subsidiary foree, and to pay | of the Great 
twenty-six lakhs for its maintenance annually ; (2.) to receive no’ Bey of 
‘Epropean of any nation hostile to the English into his dominions ;! The Fount 
' (3.) to give up all claims to Sirat, and te leave his disputes with: Treaty. 
the Nizim and the Gaekwar to British mediation; and (4.) to 
remain the faithful ally of England. 

Fall protection to him and to his territories was in return Protection, and 
guaranteed by the British; and this, it will be seen, was not a | ts Price, 
smali matter, nur one easy of accomplishment. | 

Thus did Baji Réo JI. sacrifice lis independence, and that of | Mahratta inde- 
the race and people; but the blame must rest on the shoulders | pendence at an 
of the ambitious chieftains, whose dissensions for ever ruined oud. eof 

the Mahratta interest. thin, ° 





The conditions 








§:124, We are now approaching the history of the | The war caused 
second war of the Mahrattas with the English. (a.p. OY the areaty 
1803-1804.) Daulat Rao Sindia and Raghuji Bhonslé 
were both «opposed to the treaty of Bassein, as was|: 
natural; and prepared for war. Sooner or later an 
English war with these chieftains was inevitable. 
General Wellesley had ‘to reinstate the Peshwa in 
Pina, of which Jeswant Réo Holkir was in possession; 
Sindia being at Burhinptr with an army. Raghuji in 
Berar was preparing for war. 
_- ‘Two armies were now marched, by the command of Wellesley’s and 
the Governor-General. One under his illustrioug | ¢%eu8r’s 
brother, Major-General Arthur Wellesley, assem bled | 
on the northern frontier of Mysér; and the other, 
under General Stevenson, consisting of the Hajdarabad 
| Subsidiary force, was encamped at Purjnda® on the 
eastern border of the Peshwia’s territory. 
General Wellesley reached Paua by forced marches. 
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CHAP. V. § 125. 
1803. 


A.D, 


The Peshwa re- 
instated, 1803. 


Sindia and 
Raghuji in 
opposition to 
the British, 


Preparations 
for the second 
Mahratta war. 


In the Dakhan, 


(Tiimbadhra. } 


' Tia Gujarat. 


In Hindistén, 


In Orissa. 


THE MAHRATTA HISTORY. 
Wellesley, Lake, and their companions. 


on the 20th of April. The future Duke had always 
maintained that India would never know peace till the 
English were supreme in Pina. 

The Peshwé was reinstated in May. Holkar then 
retreated to Malwa, and Stevenson advanced .to the 
Godavari to protect the country. 

The two chieftains, Daulat Rao Sindia and Raghuji 
Bhonslé, stall pretended to be well melined to the 
British; but demurred to the treaty of Bassein. 
General Wellesley, fo whom the whole authority, 
political as well as nulitary, had been entrusted, simply 
required that Sindia should withdraw to Malwa, and | 
Raghuji Bhonslé to Berar, when he would remove the 
British troops. 

This they refused to do, and the Szconp Manzarta 
War began. 


§ 125, The Marquess Wellesley at once determined 
to attack the confederates at every point. He acted as: 
his own minister of war. The British troops were 
stationed in the following places :-— . 

(1.) GENERAL Wriiustey had 8,990 men, and was 
encamped near Ahmadnagar ; 

(2.) General Stevenson had 7,920 men, on the banks | 
of the Godavari ; 

(3.) General Stewart, with a covering army, was 
stationed between the Kishtna and TPingabadra. 

(4.) In Gujarat there were 7,352 men, under General 
Murray, holding the various forts; of whom 5,000 were 
ready for field service. 

(5.) In Hindustan Genera Laxr had 10 00 men. 

(6.) At AlHahabad 3,500 men were ready, under Col. 
Powell, to.act on Bandélkhand. 

(7.) Urmer Col. Harcourt, 5,216 men were prepared 
to march on Kuttack, the extreme eastern point of 
Riughuji Bhonsleé’s dominions. 
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The battle of Aszai. 





A glance at the map will show how completcly the 
Mabhratta powers were thus within the meshes of a 
mighty net. The whole was arranged by the two won- 
derful brothers, the Marquess and the future Duke. 

To oppose these were Daulat RAo Sindia’s troops and | The Mabratta 
those of Raghuji Bhonslé, consisting of 50,000 horse forces. 
and 30,600 infantry, commanded by Europeans ; nume- 
rous and well-served artillery, and a great multitude of 
irregular troops; but the leaders themselves possessed 
neither courage nor military skill. | 

Sindia’s troops, and, in fact, all his dominions im! 
Hindustan, were under M. Perron, who had succeeded 
the veteran De Boigne. Sindia himself had remained 
near Pina from the date of his accession. 

Jeswant Rio Holkar was in Malwa, plundering, and | Holkar. 
striving to maintain an appearance of neutrality. He 
rejoiced at the prospect of the humiliation of his rival 
Sindia; though he himself hated and feared the British. 

The Mahratta dominion now extended from Delhi| The Mabratts 
to the Cavéri, and from the mouth of the Mahanadi to strength. 
the Gulf of Cambay, over a population of 40,000,000. 

Their whole armies numbered 210,000 infantry and 
100,000 cavalry. : 


§ 126. The first great blow, promptly delivered, was | Abmadnagar 
the capture of Ahmadnagar, Sindia’s great arsenal, | en. 
August 12, 1803. somites? 


Stevenson took Jalna, September 9. from Aura’ 
Abad. 


§ 127, The second great blow was the British vic- ) Assai, 1895, 
tory or Assaf. The whole Mahratta army was now i, desye O2 ls 
strongly encamped near the villages of Bokerdtm and Saye.) 
Jaffirabad. It consisted of 10,000 regular gniantry, 

100 well-equipped guns, and 40,000 horsey 
On 23rd September, Wellesiey learned that the con- | 


CH. ¥. § 126, 127. 
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cree r-rel The battle of Assai. 


confluence with the Juah; both these streams being 
tributaries of the Southern Pirna, which is-a main 
affluent of the Godavari. Not far from the fork of the 
The battle of |two first rivers is the fortified village of Assai. He | 
map, p. 1d resolved to attack them at once. | 
On the advance of the British troops, the Mahrattas 
began a terrible cannonade. The 74th Regiment, the 
19th Light Dragoons, and the 4th Madras Cavalry, 
nobly contested the field. Three hundred and sixty 
men formed the entire 19th; but they and the 4th 
Madras Cavalry, led by Col. Maxwell, charged the whole 
Mahratta army, in which were eight of De Boigne’s 
| trained battalions. | - 
The bayonet The enemy’s hne gave way, driven with great 
meee slaughter into the Juah at the point of the bayonet by 
the advancing line of British infantry, and the battle 
was won; but one third of the British troopa lay dead 
Terrible loss, Upon tite jieid. : 


—— ee ee ee ee 


Thecoward |  Daulat Réo Sindia and Raghujt Bhonslé fled from |. 
na the field carly m the day, almost at the first shot. } 
stevenson jomed Wellesley on the evening of the | 

24th, . | 

Burhanpar and §$ 128, The next undertakings were the reduction of | 


Agirehor taken, 


the city of Burhinpir, and of the fort of Asirghar. | 
These were accomplished (October 21) by Colonel : 
Stevenson. 

Sindia had now nothing left in the Dakhan. 


The campaign | | § 129. In Gujarat, the city of Broach, Sindia’s onl¥ 
in Gujarat. | seaport (§ 102), the fort of Pawangarh and the town of 
Champanir (ch. 1. § 4) were taken (September 17), 





Lake's vie- §$ 180, In Hindistin, General Lake (Biog. Index), | 


tories, 1803, 


_ (Cawnpoor.) with the sare powers that Wellesley possessed in the 


| 
Dakhan, marched from Khanpir against Sindia’s army - 
which was under Perron. (See map, p. 4.) — 
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Lake's campaign in Hindistan. CHAP. V. § 131. 
(1.) He first took Coel and the adjacent fort of| Lake's three 


ighar, August 29. Alighar had always been re- | months of 1603. 


garded as impregnable. The 78th Highlanders took !N. by E. from 
it, with wonderful gallantry, by storm. Two hundred | sf"5.40" 
and eighty-one guns were captured in it. | from Agra.) 
(2.) At this time Perron and his staff, who had long 
been objects of jealousy to the Mahratta officers, re- 
tired from Sindia’s service. M. Lonis Bourquin 
succeeded Perron. 
(3.) This latter met the English under the walls of 
Delhi, and was defeated in a battle skilfully fought 
by Lake, September 11. Sikhs were in the army that 
opposed Lake on that oceasion. 
(4.) Delhi surrendered. The person and family of 


Perron, 
Bourquin, 


Battle of Delhi, 


The nominal 
Emperor 
rescued, 


Shah Alam II. thus came into Lord Dake’s hands. 
(Ch. im. § 24.) So did Britain’s power extend in less 
than fifty years after the battle of Plassey. 

(o.) Bourquin and the other French officers sur- 
rendered. . 

(6.) Agra was besieged and taken, October 18. Im- 
mense treasure was found there, and promptly dis- 
tributed amorfg the army. : 
| (7.) Lake now get out in pursuit of another wing of | rhe battle of ° 


Sindia’s French 
| 
Sindia’s army (the “ Dakhan Invincibles”), which re- = : 


officers, 


—_— OO": CL: = 


Agra taken, 


tired before him to the hills of Méwat. He overtook | (73.miles N.W. 
it (November 1), near Laswart, and a most severely of Agra.) 
contested battle was fought. The veterans trained by 
| De Boigne died heroically in the field. The victory 
was, however, complete; and it laid all Sindia’s do- 
winions in Hindistin, from Delhi and Agra to the 
Chambal, at Lake’s feet. - 
Thus was this formidable French-Mahratta power for 
ever broken; at the time that the Mahrattas were 
undoubtedly the “foremost” people in India. 
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§ 131, Colonel Harcourt was sent avaiffst Kuttack, | Kattack. 
which he took (October 10). By the 14¢h of October, | 
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CH. ¥. 8 133, 134, 
4.D. L803. 


(Jagat-n4t’ha= 
Lord of the 
earth.) 


Bandélihand, 


ArTgaom, 
November 23. 


Giwilgarh (15 
niles WW, 
from Ellich- 
pur). 


Treaty with the 
Raja of Nagpur, 
The peace of 
DRogicat. 


The Frirra Mah- 


ratta, treaty. 
Its eonditions. 
(Intro., § 20.) 
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Raghuji Bhonslé yields. — 


the whole district of Kuttack was conquered. The 
priests of Juggernath hastened to put themselves and 
their temple under. the protection of the British 
General. The conquest of Orissa seems to have cost 
£30,000 sterling and fifty men. 


§ 132, Colone! Powell cleared Bandélkhand. (From 
September 16 to October 13.) 

Shim Shir Bahddar, who had taken possession of the country, 
was driven out. He was an illegitimate son of the Peshwa, Baji 


Réo. His son, Ali Bahdadar, was the ancestor of the present 
Nuwabs of Banda. (Table, § 158.) 


§ 133. In the Dakhan, negotiations for peace were 
entered into by the Mahratta chiefs, but in @ vacillating 
and deceitful manner. , 

Wellesley, following up the Nagpur army, now 
attacked the confederates at Argaom, and. gained a 
complete victory. 

GAwilgarh, a celebrated stronghold of the Raja of 
Berar, was taken December 15, by Colonel Stevenson. 
This strong fortress is on a high hill between the - 
sources of the Taptt and the Northern Pirna rivers. 


§ 184, On 17th December, Raghuji Bhonslé, utterly 
discomfited, signed a treaty, by which— , 
(1.) He ceded Kuttack and Balasér; (Comp. § 62.) 

(2.) He gave up all his territory. west of the N. Warda 
{the great cotton-fields), and south of the range of 
hills on which Gawilgarh stands; (comp. ch. i. § 16 
(12), p. 184.) 

(8.) He agreed to submit to British arbitration all 
disputes between himself, the Nizam, and the Peshwa; 
and 

(4.) He engaged to admit no foreigners hostile to 
Great Britain into his service. : 
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Déocgiom. Daulat Bao Sindis is humbled. CH. V. § 185,287. 





This is called the Treaty or Dtociom. The | Mountstuart 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone (one of the most Elphinstone, 
celebrated of British-Indian statesmen, who afterwards | (§ 144 165.) 
twice declined the office of Governor-General) was the 
first resident at the Nagpur court. 


Sindia makeg 


§ 135, Very reluctantly, on the 80th December 1803, 
did Daulat Rao Sindia also sign a treaty, by which he | Tie treaty of 
ceded to the English all his territory between the Jamna! Siri Anjen- 
and the.Ganges; all north of Jeyptr, Jédhpir, and Phe Srxru great 
Gohud; the forts of Ahmadnagar and Broach and their eonratta 
districts; all between the Ajunta Ghits and the,” 
Godévarti. 

Major (Sir) John Malcolm was the first resident at | Malcolm, 
Sindia’s court. This is called the Treaty or Srp (s 154, 166.) 


ANJENGAOM. xii, § 56.) 
Sindia, in February 1804, agreed to come completely under 

Lord Wellesley’s subsidiary system. The treaty was signed at 

Burhdopir. . 


1 
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_. § 186, Treaties were also made with the Rajput | Other minor 
chiefs of Jeypir, Jédhpir, Bindi, and Machéri ; the |" 
Jat Raja of Bhartpir, the Rana of Géhud, and Ambaji 
Inglia, who had obtained a portion of the Géhud 
territory. 

Most of the Rajpit chiefs had been subdued by 
Holkar and Sindia, and had suffered greatly. 

Thus ended the Second Mahratta War. 

It really lasted about four months. Skilful com- 
bination, vigour, and bravery mark every operation. 
(Comp. Chronological Index, 1803.) 


rr es . ee . _ eee 
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§ 187, The British had now (1804) three armies in| War with 
the field: one at Jaffirdbad; one at Pina; and one, i Hatkan’ ° 
under Lord Lake, in Hind istan. ° 
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(See map, p. 28.) 
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assigned districts; and the last was watching Jeswant 
Rao Holkix, who was ravaging Hindistan, and had 
taken into his pay the disbanded soldiers of Sindia 
and the Raja of Berar. : | 

This chieftain, after many negotiations, proceeded to 
plunder Ajmir, and to threaten the Rajpits ..under 
British protection. He demanded also cessions of 
territory, and it became evident that war with him was 
inevitable. An army of 80,000 men attended him in 
hisforays. It has been truly said that, “where Holkar’s 
sword and brand had passed, the ground was like that 
which the demon had’ trodden, where no grass would 


evermore grow.” It was necessary that this predatory 
horde should be scattered. 


This supplementary war began’ in April- 1804, and lasted till 
December 1805. Holkiar was the declared antagonist ; but Sindia 
also was involved init. It was ended by an unsatisfactory and 
hollow peace. ae 

It may be called the Third Mahratta War. We shall give a 
summary only of the events connected with it, 

(1.) The fort of Tonk Rdmpfira was stormed, May 16. Indér 
was taken by Colonel Murray, August 24, 

(2.) Colonel Monson was driven from the Mokhundra Pasa to 
Delhi, losing his guns and baggage, and many of his troops, 
July 8-Angust 31. This almost rivals the Convention of Wiayr- 
efiom ($97), or the defeat of Baillie. (Ch. xii. § 27). The 
disgrace was soon wiped off. 

(3.) This emboldened Holkar to attack Delhi; but he was 
nobly repulsed by Colonel Ochterlony, the resident, October 8~L 1. 

(4.) General Frazer and Colonel Monson gained a complete 
victory at Dig. General Frazer fell, November 13. Colonel 
Monson took eighty-seven guns, among which were fourteen that 
he had lost, 

(5.) General Lake fell upon Holkfr’s troops at Fatihghar, and 
cut them up, November 17, ; 

(6.) liake besieged Dig, which was stormed, December 23. 
Sir ©. Metcalfe, then a young civilian, was present as a volunteer 
at this siege. (Ch. x. § 105.) | 

(7.) Thus a.. Holkar’s forte, Chanda, Galna, and his capital, 
Indér, had been captured. He had, in fact, lost all he possessed 


| in Malwa, as well as in the Dakhan. 


ar 
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(8.) Dig and Bhartpfir belonged to the Jit Raja, who had 
behaved treacherously to his allies the British, having aided and 
encouraged Holkér. (Map of Rajpttana, p. 28.) 

(9.) Bharipir was now rashly and inconsiderately besieged. 
(January 2, 1805.) Itis a fortified town, six or eight miles in 
circumference, surrounded by a very lofty mud wall, and was 
regarded as impregnable by the Hindis. The Raja was resolute 
in his defence, and Lord Lake waa not prepared for such a siege. 
Four assaults failed. 

Meanwhile Holkar and his friends were surprised and cut up 
on every side by General Lake and his active officers. 

On the 16th April, the Bhartpfir Raja came to terms; and, 
though the city had not been taken, paid twenty lakha of rupees, 
and renounced Holkar’s alliance. 

This was certainly a gain; but the ill-success of the siege left 
a bad impression, which was not removed till Lord Combermere 
took the city in January 1826. (Ch. x. § 81.3 

(10.) Dauiat Rio Sindia broke faith after the death of his 
great minister, Wittal Pant; seized Mr. Jenkins, the assistant 
resident; and with his father-in-law, the infamous Ghatgé, and 
Ambaji Inglia, espoused, theugh not quite openly, Holkar’s 
causé; being annoyed, and justly so, at the denial to him of 
Gwilidr and Géhud. 

(1i.) Now came the second appointment of Lord Cornwallis, 
Jaly gO, 1805. His mission was to restore peace at any sacrifice ! 
Lord Lake unwillingly conducted the negotiations, which were 
to make hig victories vain. (Ch. x. § 49.) 

(12.) A new treaty was made with Sindia, on the basis of that 
of Sirji Anjengaom. Gdéhud and GwaAliér were taken from the 
| Rane of Géhud, who was unfit for government (§ 135), and made 
|, over to Sindia. 

Thus Sindia was conciliated. The magnificent fortress of Gwi- 
liér has ever since belonged to the Sindia family. (Introd. p. 7.) 

The Géhud Rana was to be supported by revenues assigned by 
Sindia. ‘The pergunnahs of Dholapir, Biri, and Rajakera, were 
given to Rana Kirnt Singh, and have since formed the JAt 
Chiefship of Dholapir. (Intro., § 36.) 

Jeswant Rio Holkar was driven by Lord Lake into the Panjab, 
where he obtained no assistance from the Sikhs. He sued for 
peace, and, fortunately for him, Sir G. Barlow’s (ch. x. § 50-53) 

', policy permitted him to obtain it on Indicrously easy terms. 

(November 1805.) * 

One thing is to be especially deplored here. The Raja of 
Bundi, and other Rajpit chieftains, who had been faithful allies 
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of the English, were left, unprotected, to “the moderaijon and 
good faith,” that is, to the vengeance, of Holkaér and Sindia. 
This Lord Lake earnestly deprecated, but in vain. Metcalfe, 
too, remonstrated in emphatic language. 

Of course, troubles must again arise with these Mahratta 
chiefs. Mehidptir, and the events of 1818, will be required to 
bring these affairs to a satisfactory termination. (§ 151.) 


The treaty of § 138, The treaty of Bardda, April 1805, finally brought the 
Baroda, Gackwir under the aubsidiary system. This treaty was precisely 
similar to that of Bassein. (Comp. § 122.) 


(Sir G. Barlow, | PART VI.—Events sunsequent to 1805. Tre 


wy oe DECADENCE OF THE Maupatta STATES. 


§ 139, We are now approaching the last. period 
of Mahratta history. 
The downfall of| The causes of the decline and fall ef the Mahrattas 
e Mahrattas. | ere, as we have seen :— 


(§ 103.) (1.) The excessive aggrandisement of Mahddaji Sindia, making 

him independent of the Peshwi; and, in fact, a rival to him. 
His example was not lost on the other Mabratta chieftains. | 

Disunion, (2.) The dissensions consequent on the death of Naréyana Rao, 
with the quarrels and rivalries of Ragoba, Nand Farnavis, Baji 
Rio I1., Jeswant Rao Holkar, and Daulat Rao Sindia, compietcly 
disintegrated the confederation. 

Differences of (3.) Moreover, the confederation had within itself elements of 

caste. disunion, and consequent weakness. The Peshwé and his coun- 
cillars were Brahmans; Sindia and Holkdr were Sidras ; Raghuji 
Bhonglé was a Kshetriya (§ 40)- 


The English’ {4.) Shah Alam Il. was now in the power of the Brittch. 
now supreme | Under the show of the new paramount power, the corruption 
in Delhi, and disorder which favoured the rise of the Mahrattas could not 


exist. (Ch. iii. § 24.) 


Oo OT ee c— : 
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CH.Y¥. § $40, 143, 
Causes of the Mahratta downfall. 4D. 1805. 


$140. Jeswant Rao Holkar, after committing many atrocities | Death of 
(table, p. 194), went mad in 1808, and died so jn 1811. [Tis | Jeswant Rao 


State was now in a condition of extreme disorder. It was ad- | sen 
ministered by Tulsi Bai, a concubine of Jeawant Rao Llolkir, in|inacy. 


the name of Mulhar Réo Holkar, an illegitimate son of that chief. (Comp. § 160.) 
The army had become totally unmanageable. 


§ 141, In 1810, Daulat Rao Sindia made Gwalidér| sindia in’ 
his head-quarters. His father-in-law, Ghatgé, died | +r 
that year, having been killed while resisting an order 
for his arrest. The influence of this ruffian on Daulat 
Hao Sindia was most pernicious. He was a determined 
enemy of the British power. 


oe oe ee 


§ 142. The name of Amir Khéin, “a vulgar and! amir ghin. 
ferocious copy of Holkar,” appears frequently in the (+) 
history of this period. He was an Afghin adventurer, | jyin%y 


who aided Jeswant Rao Holkdr in his early struggles: 


(1800), became his greatest general,-took the control 
of affairs durmg his insanity, and was bent on esta-| 
bhshing himself in Rajpitana (1809). (§ 148-153.) 

A great contest arose ameng the Rajpit princes for 
the hand of Krishna Kumdéri, the beautiful daughter of 
the Rana of Oudiptr. In the course of this, Man Sing 
of Jédhpir sustained a terrible defeat. Amir Khan 
fomented these quarrels; and even induced the Rana of 
Oudipir to murder his daughter, on whose account! 
these quarrela had arisen. With her own hand the’ krishna 
lovely princess took the bowl of poison offered to her "ums. 
by her father, and saying, “This is the marriage to 
which I was foredoomed,”’ drank it off. 

With Amir Khan there were many contests. 


'§ 143, We return to Pana. From 1293 to 1810, | Bayi Rao IL. 
Colonel Sir Barry Close was Resident there. Baji Rao @ 116) 
was full of hatred to the English, while sensible of the| 


en LS, 
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strength which their troops gave him. He professed 
the utmost gordiality, but intrigued with Sindia ;, and 
his great delight was to humble and oppress the families 
that had been opposed to his party. He had never 
ceased to regret the treaty of Bassein. He was not 
destitute of ability ; but was intriguing, superstitious, 
and avaricious. : | 


§ 144, In 1811, the Honourable Mountstuart fil. 
‘phinstone (§ 184), who had been on General Wellesley’s 
staff in 1803, and who had recently returned from his 
celebrated mission to Kabul (ch. x. § 69), was appointed 
Resident at the Peshwa’s court. He knew the people 
and the work, and had much direct personal intercourse 
with the natives. oo : 


§ 145, In 1811, while various arrangements were made for the 
settlement of the southern Mahratta country, the Raja of Kol- 
hAptir ceded the harbour of Malwén to the British, with the 
islands of Malwin and Sindidrig; and engaged to renounce and 
discourage piracy, which was thus finally put down. 

The Dessai of Sawant-Widi made over Vingorla with a similar 
object (§ 113). : . * 

§ 146, We are now introduced (1818) to the man 
whose connection with the Peshwa consummated the 
ruin of the Mahrattas. Trimbaljt Dainglia was @ spy, 
and had risen, by every infamous compliance, to the 
position of chief favourite of Baji Rao, who found im 
him @ kindred spirit. This man hated Kuropeans, and 
laboured with success to impress his master with the 
idea that he could restore the Mahratta power to the 
state in which it was under the first great Peshwas. 
His cruelty and violence in the exercise of the office of 
prime-minister, which he soon obtamed, were un- 
bounded. ‘The government was now exceedingly 
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Baji Rao was induced by this wretched man to open | His plans, 
communications with Sindia, Holkér, and Raghuji 
Bhonslé; and his design was to restore the Mahratta 


confederacy. 


Disputes be- 
tween Baji Rao 
iI. and the 
Gaekwir, 


(Lord Moira, 
1814-1823, ) 


§ 147, The province of Gujarat was then much under 
British influence. The Resident was Colonel Walker, 
and his measures delivered it from anarchy. (See 
§ 122.) There were disputes between Baji Rio and 
the Gaekwar’s Government, regarding debts due to the 
Pina court, and Gangadhar Sistri was sent to discuss 
the matter. The Sastri,a Brdhman, was assassinated 
by Trimbakji’s agents, with Biji Rao’s concurrence, at 
the sacred shrine of Panderptir. This outrage’ filled 
every mind with horror. Mr. Elphinstone required the Bie tie sos 
punishment of the assassin ; and Trimbakji was con-|s.5. 
fined im the fort of Tanna, on the island of Salsette. 


The nssassina- 
tion of the 
Sastri, 

(On the left 


From thence he escaped, through the contrivance of a ‘imbakjt. 
Mahratta horse-keeper, who, while cleaning his master’s Benn ePe: aig 
horse outside the fort, sang the whole plan of escape | (§ 158.) 
to the prisoner within: another Blondel to a strange 
Ceur-de-Lion.** Trimbakji was now supplied secretly 
with money by the Peshwa, and proceeded to raise 
troops and to organise an insurrection with the design 
of driving the British from the country. 

Mr. Elphinstone, with the utmost forbearance, pru- ne etn ta 
dence, and firmness, tried to bring Baji Rao to a betteriin Pana. 





* Bishop Heber, who saw him in his prison in after days, says:—‘* The 
£TOOM's sluging was made up of verses like the following :— 


* Behind the bush the foemen hide, 
The horse beneath the tree : 
Where shall I find a knight will ride 
The juvgle paths with me ? ww 


, There are five-and-fifty coursers there, 
And four-and-fiity men ; 
When the fiftv-hfth shall mount hig stead 
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mind, and to induce him to retrace his steps. It was, 
however, necessary, at last, to assume a most decided 
tone. A new treaty was prepared circumseribimg his 
power, and Baji was compelled to sign it (1817). 
Ahmadnagar was ceded to the English. Trimbakyji 
was to be given up; but he managed to elude his 
pursuers. : 


§ 148, The Marquess of Hastings (Harl Moira, ch. x. 
§ 73) bad succeeded (October 1813); and 1t became 
evident that the Patéms, under Amir Khan (§ 142), 
and the Pindaris must be put down. 

The Pindéris were a collection of the lowest free- 
booters, the very refuse of all the. lawless, predatory 
hordes that infested the Dakhan. They had followed, 
like obscene beasts of prey, the armies of the early 
Mahratta chieftains, by whom assignments of land 
had been made to them along the banks of the Nar- 
baddah. 

Mulhir R. Holkar had given them a golden flag. 

Their first conspicuous leader was Kharim Khdn (a 
Rohilla by birth), whe had been imprisoned by Sindia 
in Gwaliéy, and was not released till 1810. Another 
was Chitu (by birth a Jat), who was kept m confine- 
ment by Amir Khan till 
ablest chief. 

Armed with Mahratta spears, every fifteenth man 
having a matchlock, and about two-fifths of them well 
armed and mounted, these dastardly brigands sailed 
forth, plundering, burning villages, torturing the 
people, and committing every imaginable excess. 

When the Mahratta chieftains ceased to be engaged 
in endless wars, these Pindaris lost their occupation, 
as jackals attending those expeditions, They now 


began plundering on their own account, and gradually 
tnd the £ald «ff thaw annoewation«e and the darne 


1816; and who was their . 
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of their’ exploits. Their army in 1812 did not fall 
short of 60,000 horsemen. 


§ 149, The beginning of the war in Nipal was un- 
favourable to the English. (Ch. x. § 74.) This 
encouraged the Mahrattas to contemplate the renewal 
of their confederacy. They therefore secretly abctted 
the Pindarts and Patins in their excesses, though the 
time had not come for any open hostilities on their 


part. 


§ 150. In March 1816, Vazir Muhammad, Raja of Bhépal, and 
Raghuji Bhonslé of Berir died. (See table, p. 198.) 

Parsaji succeeded in Nigptr; but being idiotic, his cousin, 
Appa Sahéb became regent. 

With him a treaty was made, by which the Nagpir state came 
fully under the subsidiary system. Yet he, too, was secretly in 
the conspiracy, of which Baji Rio II. was the head, against the 
English supremacy. (§ 154, 159.) 


§ 151, Now came on what we may call the Fourta 
Manratra Wak. It really lasted from October 1817, 


to February 18, 1818; though all the forts were not)! 


taken till April, 1819. 
The chief battles were :— 


_ Kirki (§ 154), November 5, 1817; 

. Nagpir (§ 159), November 26, 1817 ; 

. Mehidpir (§ 160), December 21, 181?; 
. Korigaom (§ 155), January i, 1518; 

. Ashta (§ 157), February 19, 1o12. 


The Marquess of Hastings, in 1817, resolved to put 
down finally, not only the Pindaris, but all the pre- 
datory powers of Central India. This was required by 
humanity, not less than by policy. The Nizim’s do- 
iinions, and the Northern Sirkirs, weve invaded and 
pillaged by the Pinddris, who had thus thrown down the 
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(§ 148.) 


Necessity of the 
Pindari war, 
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Lord Hastings’ plang, Preparations. : 
eee 
gauntlet, and the Governor-General was bound to take 
it up. | 

The treaties of 1805 had been virtually annulled. by 
the mtrigues of Sindia and Holkér, and by their con- 
stant violation of them. The courts of both of these 
chiefs were scenes of intrigue and disorder. Their 
armies were utterly lawless and rebellious. Non-inter- 
ference had been tried, and it had signally failed. 

he Governor-General’s plan was to surround the 
infested districts with troops, and thus to hem in and 
destroy the ravagers and their allies. Lord Hastings 
himself left Calcutta early in July, 1817, for the scene 
of conflict. 

Five divisions of troops were in the field under Sir 
Thomas Hislop. One division wag stationed in Gujarat. 
Four divisions, under the personal command of: the 
Marquess himself, marched from Bengal ; and a reserys _ 
force was posted at Adwini. Contingents were left at’ | 
Pina, Haiderabad, and Nagpar. nen © 

Sir Thomas Hislop was to advance into Maiwa, 
crossing the Nerbudda at Hindia, A force from Nagptr 
was to advance by Hoshungdbad. The others “were 
stationed in Berar; and in Kandésh; at Rewari, Agra, 
Sikandra, and Kalinjir. The Gujarat force was to 
enter Malwa by Déhud. Other troops were on: the 
Upper Sdne, and on the Upper Narbaddah. (See map, 
Introd. § 12.) The whole British force amounted to 
116,000 men, having 300 guns. 7: 
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The troops, 


(Here is the 
best ford. ) 


Sindia, § 152, The Governor-General first took up his position 
with the main army near Gwaliér, where Sindia was 
compelled to sign a treaty, by which he engaged fully 
to co-operate with the British in restoring peace and 
order, by the extermination of all the predatory hordes: 
a measure of wich he especially was to reap the fruits, 


This was completed on the very day of Baji Rao’s 
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CLV. 13,158 vg bs 154, 


The attack on the Paina Besidency. B17. 


attack on the Residency. (§ 154.) Sindia’s co-operation 
was very insincere and tardy; but he was eifectually 
prevented from openly jomipg in the war. 


$153. Amir Khan now made an agreement by which his | : Amir Khan. 
Jaghir was guaranteed to him, and he consented to disband his | 
lawless troops. 

The family still possess Tonk. His grandson, Muhammad Ali Khan, | (Introd, § 36.) 
succeeded to power im 1864, 

Many other chieftains of R&jpitéina and Central India put | 
thémseives fully under British protection, which was freel 
afforded them. Among these were Zalim Sing of Kota, the. “(lntrod, § 24.) 
Rajas of Bhépil, Bindi, Jédhpir, Oudipiir, and Jey par. Sir C, 
Metcalfe was then Resident at Delhi, and arranged the treatics 
with these chieftains. 





§ 154, Sir John Maleolm was appointed the agent of | Malcolm. 
the Governor-General, with ample political powers, in: 
the Dakhan, Baji Rao deceived Sir John by his pro- : Baji Rao 


_testations; but Mr. Elphinstone was thoroughly con. | eacherous. 


vinced of his treacherous designs. 
Now we must relate what may be considered to be 
the first great episode of the Pindari war: the outbreak 
at Pima. 
The Peshwa was even then maturing his plans for an | The attack on 


attack on the Residency. Mr. Elphinstone, aware of Tosidenny, No. 


‘his duplicity, would give him no pretext for a rupture, | vember 5, 1817. 


by any open preparations, or by an exhibition of dis- 

trust. The Peshwa’s troops were gathering round and 

hemming m the British. Mr. Elphinstone, from the 

terrace of the Residency, could hear the din of their: 
preparations ; but with quiet dignity he made only such | Flphinstone's 
unostentatious arrangements as the merest prudence | °°" 
demanded. He brought the British troops together to. 
Kirkt, four miles from Pfina, Baji Réo had deter-| 
mined to spare no one of the whole British residents 
except two persons: Dr. Coats, who had tured him of 
an lilness, and Major Ford, the commandant. 
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The Peshwa’s prime-minister and commander-in- 
chief was Bappu Gokli (mephew of an officer called 
Dhundii Pant), a chivalrous and honourable officer, the 
last of the great Mahratta warriors. (§ 157.) _ 


The battle of When it was evident that the attack was about to 
Nov. 5. 1817 begin, Mr. Elphinstone withdrew to Kirki; and a 
me" | battle ensued between the Mahratta army, which con- 
sisted of 18,000 horse, and 8,000 foot, with fourteen 
guns, and Major Ford’s troops, consistmg of 2,800 

rank and file, of whom 800 were Europeans. 


English vietory.| The Mahrattas were easily defeated and driven off. 
The Peshwi, however, plundered the Residency; mur- 
dered several officers who were seized while travelling ; 
and committed other acts of barbarous cruelty. 


Baji Rio § 155, General Smith, who was encamped near the 
pursued. Chanda hills, now marched on Pana. Bajt Rao fled 
betore him. The English general occupied the city, 
and then pursued the Peshwa, who fled to Mahuli 
| (Mowlee), a sacred place near Satara, at the confiuence 
| of the Ytna and Kishina, then to Panderpar, then to 
the north of Juniy (where, having beeh joined by Trim- 
bakji, he fortified himseit at Bimanwiari), and finaliy 
to the south. - There the Rija of Satara (§ 94) and his 
family joined the English general. 
(40 miles N.E, Meanwhile a battalion, consistmg of about 500 men, 
trom Fauna.) | belonging to the 1st Regiment, was sent for from Serdar 
by Colonel Barr, who then -ommanded in Pima. 
The herote de- 1t marched on the 21st December, 1817, attended by 
giom, January | 900 irregular horse, all under the command of Captain 
(Or Conregaum, Francis Staunton. On reaching Korigiom (January 1, 
on the Bima, 17 | 1818), they found 25,000 Mahr: atta horse on the opposite 
puiles BNE bank of the Bima. The 2se, with 5,000 of the Peshwa’s 
‘infantry, attacked the British troops, who were ex- 
hausted by a long night-march, were without food or 











Qn the banks of the Gutpurba he found Genera 


= 
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a | 
water, and compelled to fight under a blazing sun. 
The conflict raged all day, and at nightfall the Peshwi's 
army retreated. The Peshwa himself, from a height 
two miles distant, beheld the fight. The heroic Captain 
Staunton. lost 175 men in killed and wounded ; but the 
Mahrattas lost about 600 men. 
This was the most heroic event of the war: the 


famous defence of Korigéom. 


§ 156, The Peshwa now fled towards the Carnatic. Baji Rio 
l MITSLLEC. 


Thomas Munro, commissioner of those ceded districts | mre. | 
(afterwards Governor of Madras), with troops raised | (Ch. iii § 16.) 0 | 
on the spot, ready to oppose him. He then fled towards | : 
Shélapur. 





§ 157. On February 10, 1818, Satara was taken. esis occu 
The next day the Bhagwa Jenda (or swallow-tail flag pied. 3 
of Sivaji) was hoisted ; and a proclamation was issued, 


. declaring that Baji Rao and his family were excluded 


from all share in the government, which was assumed 
by the Governor-General, reserving a small tract 4round 
Satara for the comfortable and dignified maintenance 


of the Raja. | 


The decisive battle, where Gokla fell, was fought at | Battle of Ashta. 
Ashia, between Shélapir and Panderptr, February 19. 
Thus fell the house of Balaji Vishwanath, which | The Peshwas 
from 1714 (contemporary with the English house of : we til to 

Brunswick) had in reality swayed the Mahratta sceptre. 


(See table, p. 236.) 


§ 158, Baji Réo, after wandermg about with his | Baji Rao 
a . - 1! ' surrenders. 

army, suffering great privations, and loaging vainiy ior 

help from the Mahratta chiefs, themselves in great 

straits, surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, who guaran- 





> ey 
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§ 158%. THE SEVEN PESHWAS.—Chap. V. § 40-157: 1714 to 1818. 
i, Binasi Visnwanitu. a.p. 1714-1720, § 40, 


gtz 


Ti, Basi Rio (1.) a.p. 1720-1746. 
The greatest of the Peshwas. He sought 
out men of talent. § 44, 





HI. Banist Bisi Rio. a.p. 1740-1761, Chimnaji Appa. § 48, Ragunitha Ric. Shamebir faa oe 
Died broken-hearted after hearing of the (Ragoba. } 
disaster of Panipat. § 56 to 70. The cause of the first ~ 
; tia War, § 63-102, , 
Sivadasha Chimnaji. Ry 
§ 63-70, Ry 
Viswas Rio, T¥. Milos Rio. ¥. Ninivyana Rio. ~ 
Killed at Panipat, 1761, A great warrior. Assnaasinated, 1773. § 83, Ry 
§ 68-70, A.D. 1761-1772. bry 
2 VI. Manu Rio (Nipivawa}, or I. 
Committed suicide, 1795. Pr 
Posthumous son, 1774. § 115, rc 
ba. 
hint Réo. (Adopted gon, Vit. a Rio ry = 
Made son § ment 4D, 1795-1853, § 116, Gh 
with the English in 1803. a 
‘ Lived at Tircha. (Adopted Bon.) S 
Died in 1824,+ e infamous by 
Nani SaweEsz, bef: 


* He was the son of a Muhammadan concubine. His deséendants were the titular Nuwabs of Banda, In 1904a ngion 
of four lakhs of rupees was given him, This was forfeited by his descendant Al Rakddar, who joined in the rebellion of 
1857, He was sent to Indér, § 13%, : ; a . 

+ His grandsons joined in the rebellion of 1857. Tha twonnger da naw in Teevailly « wand af the Detiich Gaccenenand _ 
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The treachery of the RAjn of Berar. renal) oy nae 


teed him the princely pension of eight lakhs of rupees 
per annum. . 

Bitir, near Khanpir, was assigned as his residence, | The sequel of 
There he died in January 1853. his history. 
Trimbakji managed to evade his pursuers, till he was | (§ 147.) 

seized by Lieutenant Swanston; and was retained a 
prisoner to the period of his death, in the fort of 
Chunar, on the Ganges. 
Baji Rao had no sons. He adopted Sirik Dhundi 
Pant (§ 154), commonly called the Nand Sahéb. This 
man, infamous for the Khanpir massacres (ch. x. § 172), 
| perished (as is supposed) in the Nipal jungles. 
Thus ended the line of the Peshwas. 


§ 159, Appd Sahéb (§ 150), (sometimes called Miidaji | Négpar affairs. 
Bhonslé), regent of Nagpir, procured the murder of Madang IL, 
Parsaji (though this was not then known), and so| comp. § 86.) 
succeeded him. 

He determined to abet the Peshwa in his treacherous 


schemes. Mr. Jenkins was then resident. 


It was the fortune of several of the great administrators of 
Britieh India to be aistinguished also in the field. Elphinstone, 
Jenkins, and Malcolm were conspicuous in these wars for coolness 


and military ekill. 


The vaeillating and timid App& Sahéb did not show 
his real colours till November 24. He was not aware 
then that the Peshwa had made his attack, and failed, 
but a few days before (November 5). 
Mr, Jenkins had about 1,400 men fit forduty. Appa]. 
Saheéb’s troops were about 18,000. Thus the Mahratta 
army was more than twelve times that of the British. : 
The Residency was at Sitabaldi, two hills to the west | The attack 
of Nagptr. The Mahratta attack was foiled chiefly by rockionenee 
| the gallantry of Colonel Hopeton Scott @nd Captain | Nov. 26. 
| Fitzgerald. It began on the evening of November 26, 
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The final defeat of the Pindaris, 


and was not finally repulsed till about noon the next 


day. In gallantry it almost equalled Korigéom. 
Reinforcements soon arrived under General Doveton, 
and Appd Sahéb surrendered. The fort of Nagpur, 
still held by the Arab mercenaries, was stormed. Appa 
was reinstated with the most stringent provisions for 
his fidelity to the British power; but, heginning almost 
immediately to mtrigue again, was arrested by Mr. 
Jenkins, and sent, by command of the Governor-General, 
to be imprisoned at Allahabad; but he escaped on the 


road, joined Chitu the Pindari chief, was in the fort of. 


Asirghar when it was taken (§ 162); and after many 
wanderings took refuge with the Sikhs, and finally 
found his way to Jédhpur, where he lived and died in 
utter obscurity (1840). 

A grandson of the late Raghuji Bhonslé was put on 
the Musnud, assuming his grandfather’s name. 


From this time Négpir may be considered to have beer under: 


British government; and owing to the wise management of 
Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, it flourished greatly. 

A treaty was signed by this Raja, when he attained his 
majority in 1826, renouncing all dependence upon the Raja of 
Satird, and all connection with that prince sr any other Mah- 
ratta power; and confirming in all essential particulara the 
former subsidiary treaty made with Appa pahéb. 

Raghuji dying in 1853 without issue, hig dominions were 
annexed. 


Under successive British commissioners the whole district has 


since attained unprecedented prosperity. (Comp. pp. 8, 9.) 


§ 160. We must return from these two episodes, 
recording the fortunes of the last Peshwa, and of the 


Nagptr Raj, to the Pinddris. 
They were under three leaders: Chitu, Kharim Khan, 


and Wasil M-hammad (§ 148). 
This last was the son of Hira, a distinguished Pindari 


leader under Mahadaji Sindia. 





a Holkér and Sindia. 


‘Sir John Malcolm, in concert with the generals of 


the other divisions, gradually drove them, from their 


haunts across the Nerbudda. : 

Chitu finally took refuge in Holkiar’s camp, near 
Mehidpir, on the right bank of the Sipra. Tulsi Bai, 
the regent (§ 140), had at length been compelled by 
the chiefs around her to join the confederacy against 
the British; and had marched to that place, where a 


. great and decisive battle was fought. 


‘Tulst Bai was put to death by her troops, because 
they suspected her of a design to treat with the English. 
She was a woman of great beauty, tact, and mtellect ; 
but vindictive and dissolute. 

Mulhar Rao Holkiar’s troops were now about 20,000 
in number, and were encamped on the Sipra, a tributary 
of the Chambal. They were a splendid body of cavalry, 
full of enthusiasm. Sir J. Hislop and Sir John Mal- 
colm crossed the river, attacked the enemy’s strong 
position, carried it, dispersed them, and gained a com- 


plete victory, December 21, 1817. 


a ee 8 


a 


At Mundisdér (or Mandéshwar),in Rajputana, January 
6, 1818, a treaty between the young Mulhar Rao Holkar 
and the Governor-General was signed. By this treaty 
he abandoned all authority over the Rajphts, and placed. 
himself absolutely under British protection, thus 
securing his territories and his dignity. 


Mulha4r Rféo Holkir died childicss in 1833, at the are of 
twenty-eight. 

After sume dispntcs, Hart Rio Holkr, son of a brother of 
Jeswant Rao, was ingtalled at Indor, Murch 1834. He dicd in 
18413. His adopted son. Khand?t Riio (no relation), died the fol- 
jowing yen. Ttikail Rio II. then saceceded. He attamed his 
majority In L552. 


§ 161. Daulat Rao Sindia, overawed “by the near 
approach of Lord Hastings’ army, remained quict, and 
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CHAP. ¥. § 168. 
A.D. LEIS. 


Battle of Mehid.- 
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Tuigi Bai. 


The battle of 
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Treaty of Mon- 
DISGR. 
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The Holkér 


family. 


Sindia shistory, 
mee table, § 45*, 
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Wir, 
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ratte war, 


(Introd, § 24.) 
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The Pindari leaders. 


a 41 . . 





there is nothing more of importance to record bf him. 
He retamed his dominions in peace. 

He died in March 182%, after a reign of thirty-four years. 

His adopted son, Jankoji, succeeded; but quarrels between 
him and Baija Bat, widow of Sindia, and daughter of the in- 
famous Ghitgé (§ 141), increased by the indecision of Lord 
W. Bentinck, ended in the expulsion of the Bai. 

For the conclusion of the history of Gw&4Hér, seo chap. =. 
§ 124. 


§ 162, Of the three Pindart leaders, Kharim Khan 
surrendered to Sir J. Malcolm im February 1818; Wasi! 
Muhammad gave himself up to Sindia, and subsequently 


poisoned himself ; and Chitu only remained. He was. 


driven from one place to another, his followers gradually 
forsaking him, until he was devoured by a tiger in the 
jungles near Asirghar. : : 

The fort of Asirghar itself, however, was not taken 
by General Doveton until April 9, 1819. This was the 
last exploit in the war; here the Mahrattas made their 
final effort. eo 


Thus in about four months (from October 1817 to February 
1818) had the Pinddris been destroyed; the armies of Holkar, 
of the Peshwaé, and of Nagpir routed; the whole of Central 
India brought fully under British authority; and, in fact, the 
Mahratta empire finally extinguished. 

Thirty hill-fortresses were taken in afew weeks, This war 
was remarkable for the vigour with which the various hostile 
bands were followed up, and driven from all their fastnesses. 


§ 163. The conclusion of the Pindart war was marked 
by a general arrangement with the lesser chiefs, whom 
the Mahrattas had hitherto oppressed, bringing them 
under British protection. | These affairs were managed 
by Sir D. Ochterlony with great tact and discretion. 

The Raja of Bindi (§ 136), the Raja of Bhépél 
(§ 96), and those of Jeypir and Jédhptr, were among 
the chiefs who received additional territory. 

Aimirand Mairwarrs were made aver tathe Pnoleh 
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The settlement of the Mahratta country. 

§ 164, After the surrender of BAji Rao, the Raja of 
Satara was, with great pomp, restored, and seated on 
the throne by the British authorities. 





He immediately issued a proclamation, making over the 
government to Captain Grant Duff, the author of the “ Mahratta 
History.’” He complained bitterly of Baji Rac, who, among 
other things, had given an order to the Killidér of the fort of 
Wassota (west of Satéré), where the Raja and his family were 
confined, to put them all to death, rather than allow them to fall 
into the hands of the British. The Raéja’s name was Pratab 
Singh (son of Sahu JI.), then in his twenty-seventh year. 
(Table, p. 172.) 

The territory assigned to him was the tract between the 
S. Warda and the Nira, from the base of the Syhadri mountaing 
to Panderpir. ‘(See map, p. 160.) 

The whelo proceeding was perhaps unwise. 

The Raja intrigued against his benefactors; and, in 1859, Sir 
James Carnac, Governor of Bombay (1839-1841), pave him every 
opportunity of retracing his steps; but he was obstinate, and was 
deposed, his brother being raised to the nominal dignity. The 
ex-Raja died in October 1847, and the Raja himseif in April 
1848; and Satara was annexed to the British dominions by 
consent of the home authorities in 1849. 

This was the occasion of a great discussion on the whole 
questions of “annexation,” “adoption,” and “lapse.” The 
decision then was, that adoption was not valid without the con- 
sent of the paramount power. 


§ 165, The real history of the Mahrattas may close 
| with a summary of the settlement by the British 
authorities of the country thus conquered. Four wars 
had been waged, with which the names of Warren 
Hastings, the Marquess Wellesley, and the Marquess 
of Hastings are to be connected. The climax had been 
reached. 


General Thomas Munro reduced all the comntry to Shélapdr, 
including Badami. 
General Pritzler’s force took Singhur, Parandar, and Wassota, 


| before April 10. 
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| British, was rewarded with the 


THE MAHRATTA HISTORY. _ 
Conclusion of the history of the Maratha. 

The Bombay Government conquered the Konkan. Raighur, 
the famous capital of Sivaji, the strongest fort In the Kast, waa 
taken May 7, 1818. | 

The forts from Pina to Ahmadnagar, and those in the Chanda 


range, were taken by Major Hlridge, Colonel M*Dowell, and 
Colonel Cunningham. : 


The whole country was now divided among various 
British officers, who gradually brought it mto order. 


Captains Grant Duff, Robertson, Henry Pottmger (afterwards 
Governor of Madras, 1848-1843), and Captain Briggs (translator 
of “Ferishta,’ and author of the “ Muhammadan History *’), 
were employed under Mr. Elphinstone, who became Governor of 
Bombay in November 1819, and held that office till he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir J. Malcolm in 1827. _ 


The Bhils of the mountains adjoining Kandésh were reduded to sub- 
mission by Sir John Malcolm. Till his removal te Bombay, as the 
successor of Elphinstone, he laboured in Central India with rare benevo- 
lenee ang wisdom; and his name is regarded with the highest veneration 
in those districts to this day. 


8166, The Raja of Kolh4pir, who had been a faithfnl adherent of the 
districts of Chickuri and Menoulj, 

The okl hereditary Jaghirdars, the Raja of Akulkot (9 45), the Pant 

'Suoeheo of Bhér (one of the cight hereditary ministers of the Mahratta 
enipirel, the Prati Niti of Satara, the Duftié, the Nimb4élkur of Phultun, 
the Waikar of Wai, and others secured their estates. 

he Sawant Wadi stale was included in the treapies of 1819. The Phat- 

| wardan, the Bhawa of Ramdrig, and the Ghorepuray of Midhol, are the 
chief of the Southern Mahratta Jaghirdars. 

Liberal pensions were given to all who had just claims. 

From that time to this the progress of the Noahratta country has been 
rapid and unbroken, This, however, can best be studied in the voluininous 
and highly interesting published selections from the records of the Bom bay 
Government, 

The fact that the rebellion of 1857, 8, did not extend to the south of the 
Narbaddah, though the Nana of Bitir was one of its leaders, is proof 
suiticient that the people are contented with their English ruers. 


§ 167. Thus have we given a faint outline of the story of this 
most remarkable Indian race, whose rise, as a ruling power, wad 
coeval with that of the English. A people, among whom have 
been found men like Salivdhana, Sivaji, the first four Peshwiis, 
Rim Sastri, M4n4 Farnavis, Mulharji Holkar, and Ranoji Sindia ; 
and whe can boast of a ruler like Ahalya Bai, deserves to rank 
among the foremost. 
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- Conclugion of the history of the Mahraitas. 





We have followed them from Tornea, where the youthful 
Sivaji performed his first exploit; to Udghir, where they ob- 
tained their greatest victory over a Muhammadan army; to 
Panipat, where they received the blow which for ever entecbled 
them; to Bassein, where they triumphed, as no other Indian 
race has triumphed, over a European foe; to Arras, where they 
first, in an open battle-field, met an English army; to Kurdli, 
where all their confederate hosta mustered for the last time; to 
Assai, where the great Wellington taught them that Mahratta 
horsemen could never hope to stand against the British bayonet ; 
to Delhi, where Lake took the Mogul emperor out of their hands; 
to Laswiri, where all Hindistin was wrested from their grasp ; 
and to Mahidpir, where they fought their last: national fight 
with the Englishe We have traced theiv history throngh 
triumphs and defeats, Maintaining a not uneqnal war for forty 
years with one of the greatest of the Moguls, they were at 
length supreme in Delhi itself. Over the Portuguese they 
triumphed, They, at one time or another, conquercd and ruled 
Trout the banks of the Indus to those of the Cavért; from the 
shores of Orissa on the east, to Gujarit) on the west. The 
matchless genius of the Wellesleys, of Like, and «f many other 
Gritons hardly inferior to these, was rejuived to effect their 
overthrow. 

Wargiom and the Mokhundra Pass seemed for a moment to 
give them a hope of overcoming even Britons themselves; but, 
in a vast number of exciting conflicts, we have seen them beaten 
down ; until—while scions of the race still reign in GwaAliér, 
Indor, and Baréda, upheld by British power and guided hy 
British councils (and long may they so reign in peace and pro- 
gressive prosperity),—in the other seats of ancient Mahratta 
dominion, English commissioners and collector-magistrates, hold 
sway. if their career, for the most part, was one of restless 
aggression, of unscrupulous treachery, and of devastating war- 
fare; if their preat aim was to plunder the districts they 
over-ran ; if they have conferred no moral or intelloviual benclits 
on mankind; if their subjugation was the vreatest blessing that 
could be conferred upon the unhappy regions waudered over and 
trodden down by their countless hosts: we cannot, for «ll this, 
cease to regard their history as one of the most interesting 
episodes in the annals of the human family, 
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Henry of Lancaster, 1460. 


CHAPTER VI. 





THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 





PART T.—Tur SE4-RoutE to Inpra.. Da Gama. 


§ 1, Englishmen havea special interest in the history 
of Portuguese maritime discovery. John of Gaunt, 
“time-honoured Laneaster,” had a daughter, Philippa, 
by his first wife, Blanche of Lancaster, Who was married 
to John I. of Portugal. Their third son, Prince Henry, 
being intent upon encouraging maritime enterprises to 
the utmost, took up his abode at Sagres (near Cape St. 
Vincent), from whence he could see the fleets sailing 
forth on their errands of discovery. This good Prince 
was, till his death in 1463, the great patron and pro- 
moter of navigation in Portugal. 


“The Genius, then, 

Of Navigation, that in hopeless sloth 

Had slumbered on the vast Atlantic deep 

For idle ages, starting, heard at last 

The Lus_canian Prince, who, heaven-inspirod, 
To love of useful glory roused mankind, 

And in unhoannded aclnen tk ~<a 
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His labours produced abundant fruit before the end Marriage of 


of the century. All Europe felt the impulse. 


ia of 
Aragon and 
Isabella of Cas 
tile, 1460,)} 


§ 2. After the discovery of Madeira in a.p. 1420, | The progress 


and of the Cape.de Verde islands in a.p, 1460, the 
great object the Portuguese navigators had in view was 
to complete the circuit of Africa. 
they accomplished, and m doing so changed the whole 
face of European affairs. 

In 1486, Bartholomew Diaz, an experienced and 
enterprising navigator, passed the most southerly point 
of Africa, naming it the Cape of Tempests; but King 
John JI., who had far more comprchenstve views, called 
it the Cape of Good Hope. A new route of navigation 
to the Kast had now been discovered. 

In 1497, Vasco da Gima was sent out by King 


This grand design | 


i of discovery. 


| The Western 


coust of Afrtes, 


Diaz rounds the 
Cape, 1485 


Da Girma, 
reaches India, 


Emmanuel, the enhghtened patron of sea-adventure ; | 1499 


passed the southern extremity of the mighty continent, 
without encountering any storms or dangers; and, 
skirting the eastern coast of Africa, procured a pilot 
at Melinda, from whence he steered boldly across the 
Indian Ocean,-and cast anchor off Calicut, on the 11th 
of May 1498. Vascoda Gama now knew that his name 
would rank with that of Columbus; and that his own 
country might again vie with Spain, enriched though 
the latter country was with the wealth of the New 
World. All Europe, too, was aware that a new sera 
had dawned. upon the human race. 


§ g, The emperor reigning in Delhi at that time was Sikander, 
the secoud of the honse of Lodi. (Ch. ii. § 47. a.p. 1488—- 
1518.) 

The Bibmani dynasty, then ruling in the Dakhan, was, under 
the weak Mahmiid If., falling to pieces. (Chigv. § 21.) 

_ The Bijapur kingdom, established A.D, 1489 by Yasuf Adil 
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South of Goa the country was still under petty Bajas. (Oh. iv. 
§ 8.) ‘ . 

The most considerable of these was the Tamurin or Zamorin 
of Calicut. 

The Mamelukes reigned in Egypt from 1382 to 1617. Khansu 
Ghéri was their chief at this period. 

The Usbeks in 1498 got possession of Bokhira. 

Baber was then engaged in his arduous struggles west of the 
Indus. (Ch. iii. § 3.) 


§ 4, The Raja of Calicut was a Hindu. The port 
was open to merchants of every nation ; but the trade 
was in the hands of the Muhammadans (or Moors) from 
Arabia, Egypt, and the eastern coast of Africa. 


Mubammedanism had made erest progress in Malabar owing to the 
efforts of these Arabian traders. Of these converts the Mapillas (Moplas) 
are the descendants. 


These Moors, who trafficked in every great port of 
India, Africa, and the Mediterranean, were the rivals 
and bitter enemies of the Portuguese; and often com- 
bined with their fellow Muhammadans in India. 

Da Gima landed in great pomp, and had an inter- 
view with the Raja, who received him with londnegs ; 
which, however, was soon turned into suspicion by the 
artifices of the Muhammuadans. Finding his armament 
insufficient, he returned to Portugal, where he arrived 
in Aucust 1499; and was ennobled and amply rewarded 
by Emmanuel, King of Portugal (1498-1521), whose 
reign was thus rendered memorable by the foundation 
of the Portuguese power in the Hast. 


5 The next Portuguese expedition to India, under 
Alvarez Cabral, sailed m a.p. 1600. 

He was accompanied by eight friars, with instructions 
to propagate Christianity wherever they came, and to 
carry fire and sword into every country that refused to 
receive it. Thus they irritated the Muhammadans by 
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Alvarez Cabral, the discoverer of Brazil. 
a 


Cabral, in sailing southward through the Atlantic, was carried 
too far towards the west: a fortunate accident, for he thus dis- 
covered the fertile, finely wooded, coast of BraZil; which has 
ever since been a possession of the Portugnese ; and which now, 
ander a prince of the royal family of Portugal, is a flourishing, 
independent empire. 


In the storms this expedition encountered while passing the Cape, 
Bartholomew Diaz, who had first rounded it (§ 2), perished. 


Cabral arrived at Calicut in September 1500. He 
was at first received with kindness ; but Jealousies soon 
arose. He captured a ship belonging to the Moors ; 
who in revenge attacked the factory, and massacred 
fifty of the Portuguese. Cabral revenged himself by 
burning the Moorish ships and bombardmg the town; 
after which he withdrew to Cochin, a city second at 
that time to Calicut only. Hire he was well received, 
as at Cannanir also. The Rajas of these places were 
at enmity with their nominal superior the Zamorin. 
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Discovery of 
Brazil, 1499, 


Death of Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, 
1500. 

Cruelty of 
Cabral, 


' He reached Lisbon, July 31, 1501, where the story) 


of his disasters excited strong interest, 


The Portuguese had been wanting in tact. They had not tried 
to conciliate: but had behaved with the arrogance of conquerors. 
Yet, in regard to trade, they were in the event eminently suc- 
cessful. By their command of the seas they secured an absolute 
monopoly of all Indian products, which henceforward found their 
way to Europe only round the Cape, the routes by the Persian 
Gulf and Red Sca being closed. 

Venice, Genoa, and Amalphi saw with dismay the sources of 
their opwence dried ap. 


§ 6, Vasco da Gama was soon at the head of a new 
expedition, bent on revenging the supposed wrongs of 
Cabral, and on carrying things with a still higher 
hand. 

He tarnished the lustre of his name by seizing a 
Moorish ship, and burning it with all its crew. 
Anchoring off Calicut, he demanded retiress for the 
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Conduct of the 
Portuguese in 
India, 


Their commer- 
cial success. 


The Italian 
republics. 


Gama’s ernelty, 
1502, 
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CHAT. VI. $7, 8. 
4D. L5G, 4. 


He leaves India, 
Vincente Sodre. 
eos aeraes 


Hia character. 


War between 
Calicut and 
Cochin, 


DuartePacheco, 
1504, 
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Alphonso Atbuqnerque. Duarte Pacheco. 








occurred, collected fifty natives from different captured 
ships, and cut their throats, sending their hands and 
feet on shore to Zamorin. 

After this the natives contrived to get him into their 
power; but he escaped and set sail for Portugal. This 
expedition seems to have been entirely fruitless. 


Meanwhile a squadron wider Vincente Sodre ernised about the mouth of 
the Red Sea, to cut off the Moorish vessels; and thus the Portugese 
made themselves masters of the Arabian Gulf. Vincente podre, after many 
acta of piracy, perished at sea. 


§ 7, The next expedition, m 1504, was under the 
two brothers Alphonso and Francisco Albuquerque, 
and Saldanha. 

ALPHoNso ALBUQUERQUE is the greatest’ name in 
Indo-Portuguese history (§ 12). He was not uniformly » 
successful, nor perhaps always prudent. 


The comparison of his history with those of Clive and Dmpleix will be 
most structive. 


At this period, the Zamorin, enraged at the coun- 
tenance afforded to the foreigners by Triampdara, the 
Rija of Cochin, had attacked and driven him from his 
capital to the island of Vipeen, where he was rescued 
by Albuquerque.- After an unsuccessful attempt to 
arrange matters with the Zamorin, the Albuquerques 
returned to Hurope, leaving the fleet in the hand of | 
Duarte Pacheco. 


§ 8, Duarte PacueEco was aman of ‘rare valour, a 
most able commander, and far-sighted politician. His 
exploits resemble those of the French Paradis, while 
his end was that of Dupleiz, (Ch. viii. § 24.) 

His great exploit was the defence of Cochin, and the 
signal defeat of the formidable armaments of the 
Zamorin. No sooner had the Albuquerques departed, 
than the Zamorin again attacked Cochin with an over- 
whelmine foree. Paeheen tonk the anmmand aft the 
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Defence of Cochin. Almeyda, the first Portuguese 
Viceroy, 1505. 





Cochin forces, consisting of a few hundreds of native 
soldiers and 400 Portuguese. With these .he dcfeated | 
an army of 50,000 men, trained by some Milancse 
deserters, and aided by a fleet of 160 vessels. Not one: 
of the defenders fell. A second attack and a third | 
were similarly repulsed, with great slaughter, and_ 
Pacheco had at length the satisfaction of secing the | 
Zamorin’s armament return to Calicut utterly defeated. 


Thus Pacheco taught to the nations of the West (thouch the lesson was 
at the time overlooked), what Paradis demonstrated two hundred years 
afterwards {in 1746) (ch. viii. § 5); and what Clive again proved at Plassey 
(in 1757), that no native army, however large, can stand against evena 
handful of men, disciplined and led by skilful European officers. This is 
not because native troops ure delicient fu courage. They are not so. 
Science and discipline chiefly give the European force its tremendous 
advantage. 

§ &, Lope Soarez soon superseded Pacheco, who had 
spent his fortune m his country’s service. The latter 
was made Governor of Eimina, where false accusations 
being brought against him, he was sent home in chains. 
He was honourably acquitted, but died in obscurity. 

mourez took Cranganér. By his overbearing temper 
he destroyed the prospect of peace with the Zamorin, 


and returned to Europe. 


PART IL—Tue Friest Viceroy. AbLmMeypa. 


§ 10, Francisco Aumsypa, the first Portuguese 
Vieeroy of India, was sent out in a.p, 1505. 

He received an embassy from Vijayanagar (or Nar- 
singa) (ch. iv. § 19, 29), brinzing splendid presents, 
and offering the Raja’s daughter in marriage to Prince 
John (afterwards John ITI., 1521-1557), son of King 
Emmanuel. 

During Almeyda’s time a dreadful tragedy took place 
at Quilon, where a Portuguese factor interfered with 
the Moors, who retaliated by burning a ghurch with 
thirteen men in it. This he avenged by burning their 
fleet. 


——_ 
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CH. ¥I. § 9, 10. 
4.D, L504, 5. 


The famous do- 
fence of Cochin, 
The first great 
Enropean vie- 
tory in India. 


[Comprro this 
with Clive in 
Arcot, 1751. ] 


1504. 
L746. 
1757. 


(16 milea N. of 
Cochin, Taken 
1505. Then by 
the Dutch in 
1663.) 


The first Portu- 
guese Viceroy, 
1505 or 1508, 
(Bijanagar.) 
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| CHAR VE. Rapid extension of Portuguese power. 
War with This year the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, Khansu 
Bayes. Ghéri (§ 3), fitted outa fleet to contest with the Por- 


tuguese the empire of the Arabian Sea, instigated by 
the Venetians, who were jealous of the monopoly of 
Indian productions now possessed by Portugal. A 
terrible naval battle was fought off Chaul, which lasted 
two days. The Egyptians were aided by the King of 
Gujarat, Mahmid Bégara, who sent a fleet under Alaz 
Sultani (Malikiz). Mahmid had fitted out his fleet 
originally to destroy pirates; but he zealously aided 
the Sultan im his project of sweepmg the infidels from 
the Eastern seas. The Musalman fleet on this occasion 
gained an advantage. (Ch. i. § 41.) 

1 


The death of Almeyda’s heroic son, and the humanity and 
courtesy of Aiiz, are especially to be noted in this affair. 
The death of Young Lorenzo Almeyda was wounded. The combined fleets 
young Almeyda, | of the Musalmadns were overwhelmingly superior to his own, snd 
his ship had got ashore; yet he made heroic efforts to maintain 
the fight till the advancing tide should float his ship. He kept 
the whole squadron of the enemy at bay; and, when his thigh 
was broken by a shot, cansed himself to be lashed to the maat, 
whence he cheered on his men, till he fell mortally wounded by 
a batl m the breast. 
Aiiz treated the survivors tenderly, and wrote a letter of 
condolence to Almeyda, who bore his loss with the Bpirit of an 
ancient Roman. 


Almeyda visited Celon in 1507. 


a 


The second § li, Meanwhile Gn 1508) Alphonso Albuquerque 
Viceroy. 150 landed the second time in India, bringing a commission 
1515, to supersede Almeyda. 

ALBUQUERQUE 1s therefore the second Viceroy, or 
: Governor-General of Portuguese India. 
' Almeyda’s Almeyda, refusing to yield to him, sallec on an 
mee SBS expedition to attack the Musalman feet, and to avenge 

the death of his son. 

(5 milesN.by | He attacked Dabul on his way, and burnt the city, ] 
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CHAP. VI. § 12, 


Great Victory off Dif. Death of Almeyda. | 4.D. 1508. 





He then sailed to the Gulf of Kambay, where he met | pay: Dévaaye 


the combined fleets off Dit. . 1509. 
He was completely successful, but stamed his vietory 
with the blood of his prisoners. This put an cnd to 
the designs of the Sultin. Portugal remained supreme 

in the Arabian Galt. — 
On his return to Cochin, he was with difficulty per- 
suaded to resign his office to Albuquerque, and set sail 
for Portugal. On the way home, he landed on the 
African coast, and fell mm a miserable scuffle with a 
band of Hottentots. 
Thus ignobly perished (in 1509) the first Portuguese 
Viceroy. 


Death of Almey- 
da, 1509 


PART II?.—Tukt Seconp Viceroy. ALBUQUERQUE. 


§ 12, ALBuQuERQUE, his successor, from the first 
burned with ambition to reduce all India bencath the 
sway of Portugal. 

The anarchy which prevailed throughout the land at the time: His ambitious 
favoured his design. The Muhammadan empire north of the | schemes. 
Narhaddah was in that state of disorganisation which soon after | The “ Dupleiz” 
(1526) invited Baber to its conquest; and the Bahmini Dakhan of the Portu- 
kingdom was in th8 course of dismemberment by its viceroys. |2™°°" 

(Ch. iv. § 22.) 

He nearly lost his life in an abortive attack on 
Calicut. 

His next project was to seize Goa, which 1s situated on 1503. 
an island, on the west coast, and then belonged to Bija- | First attewp! 
pir. He was instigated to this by a pirate, Timmuiji. bo occupy Gen. 

He took possession of it easily ; but was soon driven | 
out by Yusti Adil Shih im person. 

A second attempt was successful after a protracted , Conquest of 
contest. He had thus got, what he. justly considercd . Goa, tol. 
to be essential to Portuguese supremacy in the Kast, a! 
spacious harbour and a considerable city. | 

He immediately sent embassies to the different , The founder of 


Albuqnerque, 
1508, 
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a t+ we Albuquerque, the second Portuguese Viceroy, 1508-1515. 
native courts, and received their’ envoys with great 
splendour. : 

His policy. He encouraged intermarriages between his officers 
and respectable native families ; and acted the part of 
a Romulus to this new Rome. 

Ormuz, 1510. § 13, Ormuz, an tsland which commands the entrance 
to the Persian Gulf, had been nearly taken by Albu- 
querque on his way out. He now fitted out a splendid 
expedition, which easily wrested it from its petty ruler ; 
and this place soon became the centre of the trade 
between India, Persia, and Western Asia. <A splendid 
eity rose on this uninviting spot. a.p. 1510. 

Aden. An expedition planned by him against Aden failed. 

Albuquerque's Having secured such an admirable emporium as 

comprehensive |Ormuz in the Arabian Gulf, he now, with far-seeing 


Malacca, 1511, 


wisdom, resolved to establish a city in the Eastern 
Archipelago, which should command the trade between 
India, China, and the vast islands of the Eastern seas. 
He fixed upon Malacca; and, not without difficulty, 
captured if from its Malay founders in 1511. 


Ils policy Here, too, a splendid city speedily rose. He strove 
natives, inthe Malayan peninsula, as every‘where else, to join 


Lope Soarez, 
1o16, 


together the natives and the Portuguese by the bond 
of a common interest, treating them as friends and 
equals. 
Java, and Sumatra. 


§ 14, But Albuquerque was growme old, and, strange 
to say, was superseded by LopnSoarez, the third Portu- 
guese Viceroy. He had been in India before (§ 9). 


Thus did Portugal prove signally ungrateful to her greatest men. So, 
ata liater period, was France. Clive and Hastings, too, had to bear sévere 
persecutions, though they outlived them, (Ch. ix. § 32; x. § 13.) 

Albuquerque, dismissed without a reason, and without 
anythmg that might have softened the blew, died 


Albuquerque also sent embassies to Siam, | 
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Albugnerque’s Death, 





Ina ship near Goa he breathed his last, tranquil at 
length as death drew near, and was buried on shore 
(a.p. 1515). A splendid monument still attests his 
merits. He was violent in some of his actions; yet 
his general administration led to such splendid results, 
and his personal qualities were of so high an order, 
that his countrymen unanimously style him “the 
great.” 
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CH, VI. $15, 16, 
AD. L615. . 


Death of Albu- 
querque, 1515, 


§ 15. The Portuguese empire, if so ti can be called, was now The Portucuese 
at its zenith of glory. A few additions were made afterwards; | ¢mpire in its 


and during the reigns of Emmanuel and his son John III. (1498- 
1557), they acquired many settlements, some of which atill 
belong to Portugal. These were a few stations on the eastern 
coast of Africa, the island of Ormuz, Did in Gujarat, Goa, and 


some lesser places on tho west coast of India, several settlements | 


in Ceylon, a few inconsiderable stations on the Coromandel coast, 
Malacca on the Malayan Peninsula, and some factories on the 
Malacca islands. Their possessions thus extended over 12, 
miles of coast. Over this immefse arca they had abont thirty 
factories in the most favourable positions. Their real strength 
was at sea; and their empire was not the dominion over ex- 
tensive kingdoms, but the more really beneficial one of an 
absolute command of the lucrative trade between the East and 
the West, without rival or control. Their great object was to 
exclude all other nations from a share in this wealth-bestowing 
enterprise. We shall 8ee in the sequel how quickly this imposing 
fabric-fell to ruin. 


PART IV.—From 1530-1580. 


§ 16, But we must resume the history. The cir- 
cumstances under which Did became a Portuguese city 
(1534) are remarkable. Bahadar Shih was King of 
Malwa from a.p. 1526. (Ch. i. § 41.) The troubles 
of the times enabled the Viceroys of Gujarat to main- 
tain, In general, their mdependence (ch. iii. § 4, 6); 
but Humayun (1531) made an expedition against 
Bahidar, which was nearly successful. 

Then Bassein was taken (1554) by the Portuguese. 
(Comp. ch. v. § 51.) 


hizhest state of 
glory. 


(Did, an island 
= Dutpa.)} 


The extent of 
the Porturuese 
empire, 1515, 


(Bombay wag 
aAequired in 1 
from the Chief 
of Tanna.) 


The capture of 
Did, 1534, 
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CHAP. ¥I. 4 17. 
A.T, 1534, So. 


Nunho Cunha, 


The death of 
Bahaédar Shah. 


1638-1545. 


Sieve of Dri, 
1538. 


Gracio de 
Norlonkha. 


I'raneis Xarier.§ 
Lo0G-L552, 


| rHE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. ‘ 
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Murder of Bahadar Shah. Siege of Dit. = - | 





This was the time chosen by Nunhoe Cunha; then the 
Portuguese viceroy, to attack Dii. The attack was 
unsuccessful; but Bahadar entered into negotiations 
with the Portuguese, which resulted im their occupation 
of Dit, and the erection of a fort. There was, how- 
ever, much jealousy on both sides. Bahadar one day 
went on board the ship where the viceroy was sick, or 
pretended to be so, and an inexplicable tumult arose, 
in which Bahadar was killed and many others, both 
natives and Portuguese. The suspicion canhot be 
avoided that treachery was designed by the latter. 
About the same time they took Daman. These two 
small places still remaim under the power of Portugal. 


(Introd. § 19.) 


Bombay wags occupied in 1530; and made over to England in 1661, | 


§ 17, The year 1538 isememorable for the siege of 
Dii by the Gujarat forces, aided by the Pasha of 
Egypt, under orders from his superior, Sulaiman the 
Maguificent, the Ottoman Sultan of Constantmople. 
Gracio de Noronha was now viceroy. But to the brave 
Silveira must be ascribed the glory of the gallant 
defence. The besiegcrs did not desist from the attempt, 
till the Portuguese, who had fought with unparalieled 
determination, were reduced to forty persons. - 

Rimi Khan, the Turkish enginecr, was in command of the Gujardt 
artillery. (Ch, 111. § 4, p. 88.) 

The preatest man connected with the Portuguese in India is 
FRANCIS XAVIER, born 1506, in Navarre, of an Hlustrious family 
of royal descent, companion of Ignatius Loyola, and one of the 
founders of the order of Jesuits. He came ont under the patronage 
of John III., who appointed Martin Alphonso de Souza viceroy 
in 1541, especially because he was zealous for the propagation 
of Christianity. 

Xavier preached, baptized, and founded missions, which still 
flourish, alony the coast of Southern India, in Malacca, in the 
Spice Islands, and inJdapan. He died on the Island of Chang 
Chuen, in an attempt to introduce Christianity into China (1552). 
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Juan da Castro. Luis de Ataide. 





His body is buried in Goa. Hoe was canonised, and is generally 
styled the “ Apostle of the Indies.’ *He was one of the greatest 
men of Christendom. 


§.18, In 1545, Joan pr Casrro, one of the most 
celebrated of the Portuguese viceroys, arrived, and 
found the port of Dii hard pressed. He relieved it, 
took possession of the native city, and gave it up to 
indiscriminate plunder and massacre. He then made 
a triumphal entry into Goa, with the royal standard of 
the Gujarat king dragged in the dust. 


Tt was well said in reference to this, that “Jaan de Castro conquered 


‘like a Christian, but triumphed like a pagan,” 


This great viceroy was disinterested, brave, and suc- 
cessful; but his cruelties tarnished his fame, and 
prepared the way for the downfall of the Portuguese 
power in India. 

In fact, this period of Indian history is full of 
accounte of expeditions in which the coast was ravaged, 
and villages burnt and plundered by the Portuguese. 


§ 19, It is not surprising, then, that in 1571 a com- 
bination was formed by Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
Maurteza Nizim Shah of Ahmadnagar, and the Zamorin, 
to drive the Portuguese out of India. Goa was beste ged 
by a mighty host under Adil Shah, and Chaul by 
another at the same time under Murteza. But the 
valour of the Portuguese, and the skill of their viceroy, 


’ =| Luis de Ataide, prevailed; and, after a ten months’ 


siege, Goa was saved. The other attacks too were 


repulsed, (Ch. 1v. § 23.) 


The Portuguese settlements m India were now 
divided into three distinct governments, Ceylon, Goa, 
and Malacca. But the sure progress of decay was felt 
in all. 





# 
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CH. ¥. $18, 19 
A.D. 1 71, 


Juan de Castro. 


His ernelty and | 
pride. 


Confederation 
acainst the — 
Portuguese, 
1571, 
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CH. VI. § 50, 21, : — 
A. 72 1 330- Decay of the Portuguese Empire. Loss of possessions, 





PART V.—Dzcay. 
Decay of Portu-| § 20, From 1580 to 1640 Portugal was under. the 


1580-1656.’ |sway of Spain; and during that period, though isolated 
acts of heroism were occasionally performed, the trade 
of Portugal declined, her colonies languished, and her ! 
sceptre gradually passed imto the hands of the Dutch. '|' 
(Comp. ch. uz. § 8 [5].) 

We find the degenerate successors of Albuquerque 
trembling before Sivaji 1n 1662, paying tribute to the 
Mahrattas, although at times valiantly opposing them, 

| and, alas! surpassing them in barbarity. — 

Bassein, In 1739 (ch. v. § 51) the Mahrattas took Bassein 
from the Portuguese after a terrible siege. This was 
a great triumph to that rising power. : 

He euch take; Sad is the record of the wresting from Portugal of | 

settlements. | her Eastern possessions, one by one. 

In 1607 the Moluccas were seized by the Dutch. : 

In 1622 Persia seized upon Ormuz, and the Imam of | 
Muscat gradually stripped them of most of their pos- 
sessions on the east coast of Africa. 

In 1640 Malacca was occupied by the Dutch. 

It was taken from them by the British in 1795, restored in 
Bz} and finally again came under Hngland in 1824. (Ch. x. | 

In 1656 they were driven from Ceylon by the same 
indefatigable enemy. 

Causes of the § 21, The causes of this rapid decline are, however, 

decline of Por. : : 

tuguess power | SUfficiently obvious. 

in india, ¢1.) Spain had laid her benumbing hand upon the 
unhappy mother country. Philip IL, too well known to 
England, ruled her. His tyranny and jealousy were the 
first causes of the decline of the Portuguese in India. 

Under Prince (2.) The Dutch, having gained their independence, 

Uric. . 
broke the monopoly, and entered upon their new career 
with an energy which enabled them to triumph over 
their rivals. 
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Causes of decay. 








(3.) The Portuguese power rested solely on their 
supremacy at sea. When this passed into other hands, 
their Indian empire collapsed. : 

(4.) The Inquisition was introduced into India as 
early as 1526. Sword and faggot were the ordinary 
means of conversion. The intolerance of the Portu- 
guese lost them the confidence of the natives. - 


This intolerance was shown by the Portuguese especially in their treat- 
ment of the Christians of Travancore, who are now called Syrians, and 
whose ancestors were converted to Christianity in the fourth century, 

They repeatedly carried away the Syrian bishop and imprisoned him ; 
and ina synod at Diamper, in 1599, Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, decreed 
that all the Syrian books should be destroyed, and proceeded to the em- 
ployment of the most cruel measures to reduce the Syrians to obedience to 
the Papal See. This, however, he failed to effect. 


(5.} They were, from first to last, cruel in their 
treatment of enemies. They never gained in the East 
a reputation for wisdom er humanity. Without this, 
no such domimion can hope to endure. 

(6.) The successors of Albuquerque were, with one 
or two exceptions, corrupt and incapable; while in 
cruelty and violence they surpassed the founders cf the 
empire. 

Ihe later viceroys were generally beneath contempt. 


§ 22, The present possessions of Portugal in India 


aré Goa, Damdn, and Divi, with a population of about | 2° 


000,000. 
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CHAP. VI, §22 . 


{Totamper, 
14 miles E, from 
Cochin.) 


Portugresa . 
possessions 11 
dia in 1869 


(Introd. § 19.) 
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CH. VII. §1, 2. 


A.D. 1492, Attempts to reach India by sea. 


CHAPTER VII. 





| THE HISTORY OF THE EUROPEAN COMPANIES, WHICH, 
AFTER THE PORTUGUESE, STROVE TO OBTAIN A 
SHARE IN THE EASTERN TRADE TO A.D. 1746. 


PART I.—Earty CoMMERCE with INDIA. — 


| §1, In ancient times, each empire, as it rose, aimed 
at the conquest of India as its crowning triumph. 
[Comp. ch. ii] | Traces of Phenician traders, probably of Hebrew, and 


| certainly of very early Greek merchants, on the western. 





Ancient com- 
ae with 






coast of India, h; e Been found. In the middle ages, |: 
| the trade with In@ia Yaised the imperial republics of |’ 
| Venice an Venice and Genoa to a surprising pitch of greatness. _ 
: Genes. In modern times, the maritime ‘powers of Europe © 


have vied with one another in their efforts to obtain a — 
monopoly of the Hastern trade. ; 


§ 2, The desire to find a western route to India led 
Columbus to the discovery of America. The hope of 
discovering a north-eastern or north-western passage 


Influence upon | 
maritime affairs | 
of this desire to | 
reach India. 

Columbus, 1492, si 


See ee 
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Thé Dutch in India. 





ie to India was one of the great incitements to European 
|sailors to undertake voyages into the arctic regions, the 
rec rds of hig contain such examples of heroic. effort 


‘5 The voyages of Willoughby, Chancellor, Cabot (1497), Fro- 
bisher, Davis, Hudson, and many others, to the north-west and 


| liamtly successful in enlarging the bounds of geographical 
knowledge; and they laid the foundation of the naval supre- 


4l macy of England. 


to those expeditions which, in a.p. 1498, were, as we 
have seen, crowned with success, when Vasco de Gama 
landed at Calicut. 


j, The Portuguese showed Modern Europe the way to the Hast. 
| The record of their successes and failures has been given in 
Hi chap. vi. ‘They strove in vain to maintam an exclusive right to 
}\the navigation of the Eastern seas. Their monopoly was hap- 
i" pily soon broken. 





north-east; though | they failed in their main object, were bril- 


The determination to find a route by sea to India led |: 


i ae 
aaa 


tors. 
Willoughby, 
1555. 


English naviga- " 
Hudson, 1597. 


‘ § 3, The Portuguese were followed in succession by | Euro 


_ the Dutch (a.p. 1594) ; by the English (a.p. 1600); by. 
the French (a.D. 1668) ; ; and by the Danes (a.pD. 1616). 





PART II.—TuHeE Dutco Hast Inpta Company. 


§ 4, The Dutch had no sooner freed themselves from 
the tyranny of Spain than they turned their attention 
‘+ tothe Eastern trade. They endeavoured first of all to 

find a northern route by sea to India and China. 

~\ | This failing, they sent out four ships uder a man 


art felled Houtman, who had obtamed some knowledge of 


he: Hast Sap p. 1594). 
a 


| (Union of 








Powers in India, 


The Dutch,1580. 


Utrecht, 1579. 
Maurice of 
Orange, 1585- 
1625.) 
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A.D. 1594- The Dutch in India. 
| 












The destination of these and of several succeeding 
expeditions was the Eastern Archipelago, where they 
carried on a thriving trade in spices. 

They soon began to try to supplant the Portuguese, 
and easily expelled them from the Moluccas. tf 
This led to open war between the two nations; and 
in 1605 the Dutch expelled the Portuguese from Am- 
boyna and Tidor, and fully established their own 

supremacy in the Hastern seas. 


Dutch rivalries 
with the Portu- 
puese, 1594, 


1623. The name of Amboyna is connected with a mournful occurrence, com- 
monly called the Massacre of Amboyna, in which ten Englishmen, one 
(Dryden wrote 
n. tragedy on spiracy. 
this in 1723,)__ | Posed consPiracy 


(Comp. Introd, 


om In 1656, the Dutch drove their rivals from Ceylon, 


where they themselves established large and prosperous 
factories. 
Ceded to England in 1798. 

They at length founded the colony of Batavia, on the 
north-west coast of Java, which is still the capital of 
the Duich settlements in the Hast. 

In 1640, they drove the Portuguese from Malacca, 
and now their only rivals in the Hastern seas and 
islands were the English. They very soon lost their 
supremacy. ° 

Their chicf settlements in India were at Negapatam 
(taken from Portugal, 1660), Sadras, Pulicat, and | 
Bimlipatam. These have all fallen into the hands of | 
the British (1783). (Ch. xu. § 80.) Cochin was taken 
in 1796. 


1610. 


(Peace of Ver- 


Portuguese, and nine Japanese were put to death by the Dutch, for a sup- 

| 

| 
sailles,) | 
I 


Nore,—Pulieat is on the coast, twenty-three miles N. from Madras, There 
is a lake neat it, forty miles in length and six in breadth, The Dutch were 


| here in 1609, The English took it in 1795. 

Sadras is on the coast, forty-one miles S.W. from Madras. It was a 
J populous and flourishing Dutch settlement in 1647. 

| Bimlipatam ison the sea-coast in the Northern Sirkars, sixteen miles 
i| N.N.E. from, Vizagapatam, 
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The Danish Company. The English in India. CH, VII. § 5, €. 


PART Itl.—Tue Daniso Company. 


§ 5, The Government of Denmark has only held two phe Danes in 
settlements in India, at Tranquebar (bought from the co 
Raja of Tanjore, a.p. 1616) ; and at Serampore, on the 
Higil. 

These were sold to the English m a.p. 1845. Pebruary 25. 


Both places have been celebrated for the Jaborious and learned ae eel and 
men who were there engaged in translating the Christian Serip- romabte places. 
tures into the vernacular Janenages of India, and in other works 
connected with the propagation of Christianity in the Kast. ‘he | Missionaries. 
memory of Ziegenbalge (1706-1719) and Fabricius (1739-1791), | 
who lived in Tranquebdr; and of the noble band of the Seram- | 
pore missionaries, Carey, Ward, and Marshman, will ever com- | (From 1800.) 
mand the respect of all who kuaw how to yalue self-denying, 
benevolent, and herouie effort. 

Schwartz, another excellent Christian missionary (1750-1798), | Schwartz. 
resided for eleven years in Tranquechir, aud afverwards m Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore. He was sent as an cnyoy to Haidar in 1779. 

(Ch. xii. § 25.) 


PART IV.—T re Ewetisn In Inpta. 
§ §, (a.) The example of the Portuguese and Dutch ! The first Eng- 


: | lish in Indiz, 
was not lost upon the English. 1579, 


One of the first Englishmen who visited India was ainan of the name of 
Thomas Stevens, of New Colleze, Oxford, who went to Goain 1507. Tha 
! purrative of his travels excited lnimense luterest in Hustiud. He waa 
| principal of a college ju Saisette in 18. Then came dhe travels af Storey, 
| Nowberry, Leedes, and Fitch. They curricd u letter from Queew Elizabeth 
to Aklar, Storey remained in Goa asamonk. Lecdes took service under 

| the Emperor Akbar. 





. : : The frst Engr- 
(b.) Accordingly in a.p. 1600 (at the time when) jish Fact India 
‘ op, a7 Oe Fepnit n . . The ¢ | Gon pray 
England was in the zenith of her (lov ), the MOSE fom ed, Dee, 31, 
extraordinary chartered body, as to its constitution and ! 1600, 


fortunes, that was ever formed, the British East India| {soo} died in 


EE ST FL 
ee 
4 
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A.D. 1600-15. Euglish East India Company. 





Company, was mecorporated by Queen Elizabeth. At 
the time no great enthusiasm was shown. It was 
proved by "the promoters of the undertaking that 
Spices, indigo, and silk, could be bought for one third 
of the price in Malabar that the Enghsh merchants 
were civing m1 Aleppo or Alexandria; but money came 
in slowly. 

There were twenty-four directors and a governor. The first “chairman 


of the Court of Directors “ was Thomas Smythe. Their first ships sailed 
in 1601 ; but the destination of these was the islands of the Eastern Archi- 


pelzo, 
Second com- (c.) The second company was formed in a.p. 1698, and the two 
pany, 1698, were united by King William IIT. in 17032. 
Captain (d.) Meanwhile an expedition (the first to India) 


Hiuwkins, 1608, ~~ ; , . » ae ; 
(Milton born.) | under Captain Hawkins arrived in Sirat in 1608, with 


letters to Jehangir, from James I., and from the East 
India Company. Hawkins delivered his letters in 
person, was honourably received, and remained at Agra 
for three years. (Comp. pp. 108-108.) 
Middlcton, 1609. (e.) Sir H. Middleton arrived at Stratin 1609, Here 
1611. the Company’s first dactory was established in 1611; 
not without ereat opposition from the Portuguese. 
(7.) Jehdingir, in the year of his marriage with Nir 
Suhan, gave permission to the English to establish four 


1612 : factories in his deminions. This firman was sloned in 
~ + 1618. 
hate victory, This result was parily due to the fact that Captain Best, wiih 
“ee four ships of war, hud encountered and defeated a Portngnese 
flect off Surat, and thus vaimed for the English a reputation for 
superior prowess. This was m 1612. 
ae Thomas | (g.) The embassy of Sir Thomas Roe (in 1615) was 
Ve 8 STW HLSe yy, 
I ils. * of even more importance. He was received with great 


Van ee 1605- kindness, and had ample opportunities of seeing the 
empcror’s court and capital, General permission to 
‘trade throv-shout the empire was now given to the 
English. 


in 1616 we find an English factory at Ajmir, 








en 
| 
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(h.) New Delhi was then in course of erection, and the 


magnificent buildings which have shed such a glory over | (Shan genén, 


| 
| the memory of Shih Jehan, were beheld by the English | 
visitors in their foundation and growth. (Ch. in. § 8.) 
(i.) In 1616, the Company had factories at Surat, ) Moose? 
| 


Calicut, and Masulipatam. led, 1616.) i 


They had also a settlement at Bantam in Java, and to this the Indian 
settlementa were subordinate. 


(j.) The year 1624 is rendered remarkable by the] The Company 
concession to the company of the power to punish their’ Legge Pulers 


servants, even capitally. 





' They had thus become rulers! This is looked wpon as an #rain their 
| history. 
| In 1634, permission was given to the English to 
| trade with Bengal, but they were restricted to the one 
| port of Pipli in Midnapur. 
| (k.) During the reign of Shih Jehin Gin 1636), Mr. ' gabriel Bough. 
| Boughton, an English surgeon, was sent according to j ton, 16s6. 
the emperor’s request to attend his sick daughter; and, 
. succeeding in curing her, he obtained from the emperor's 

ratitude extensive privileges for his countrymen. 
~~ (.) In 1639, Fort St. George, or Madras, was founded | waaras 
by Mr. Francis Day. The Coromandel coast was, in | founded, 1639, 
- fact, found more convenient for the purchase of “ piece 
goods,” muslins from Dacea, and cotton goods from the 
Dakhan. 


The“factory had previously been placed at Armogam, thirty-six miles N.! Armogam,. 
of Pulicat (1685). The Hind governor offered to bnild a fort for the: 
English at his own expense, an dto exempt the trade from customs-duties, 
if the English would settle at Madras. (Ch. iv. 3 tt.) 
! (m.) Madras was fortified at the command of | Madras forti- 
| Charles J. He blamed the Company for “ neglecting to | fied. 
establish fortified factories where the king's subjects could 
| geside with safety.” (Ch. iv. § 29.) 
(n.) Curious if 18 indeed to reflect, that whilé the contests of | Thetimes of the 
| the reign of Charles 1. were going on; while Pym and Hampden | GreatKebellion, 
r cli iF " t Lu. ‘Hit 1 ' Tg ‘ r} 7 AST, tf d \ 1642-1660 
were contending against arbitrary power; while sbrallor and | 


1634, 
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CHAP. VII. §6. 
AD. 1640- 


2 1 Ge English East India Company, 1640-1'702, 


eee 
Laud were dying with a courage worthy of a better cause; 
while the batiles of the civil war raged; and while Charles 
himself was being beheaded to make way for a military 
despotism, these factors were quietly laying the foundations of 
an empire which was to be handed over to the Queen of England 
two centuries later, 


In 1650 we first hear of a factory at Hagli; and at 
Balasér in 1642. 


(o.) In 1653, Madras was made a separate presi- 
dency. Cromwell, very characteristically, wished to 
abolish the Company’s monopoly, but was prevailed. 
upon to grant a charter in 1657. 

In 1661 Charles IT. issued a new charter. 

(p.) The military reputation of the English was 
extended through the defence of Strat by Sir G. 
Oxenden (Governor of Bombay, 1665-1667), when 
attacked by Sivaji in 1664. (Ch. v. § 17.) sO 

All fled but the English, who resisted the mvader 
and protected the inhabitants. 

Aurangzib testified his admiration and gratitude by 
remitting certain duties and charges payable by them 
to the imperial treasury. [But compare ch. in. §, 10. 
20). ] ° . 

\ G3 In 1668, Bombay, which had been given as part 
of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza, was handed 
over to the Company, and became the chief presidency 
in India. It was made the chief seat of the British 
Government in 1683. As early as 1664 they traded 
with Malabar, and in 1708 obtained a grant of Telli- 
cherry. a 

Tt was in 1688 that the " tea.trade ** was first heard of, : 7 

(r.) In 1696, the villages of Chuttanatti, Calcutta, | ° 
and Govindptir were purchased from Azim-u-Shin, 
grandson of /.urangzib. | 

In 1702 the rival company, which had been formed in’ 
1698, was amalgamated with the old one, 





L653, 


L657. 
L661. 
The defence of 

Sdérat, 1664, 


1667, 


Bombay, 1668, 
(lt was made 
over to the 
British in 1661.) 


(Comp. table, 
ch, iii, § 10.) 
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CHAP, VII. § 6. 


Erglish East Indla Company, 1698-1742. AD. 1698. 


Then was granted what is called Queen Anne’s 
charter, 

At this time the Company was authorised to raise 
troops for the defence of its settlements. 

(s.) A fort was ordered to be built and called Fort 
Wilham, in honour of King William If. 

The history of Calcutta, fo 1756 is little else than a 
record of the efforts of the British merchants to resist 
the exactions of the Nuwab of Mirshedabad. (Ch. i. 
§ 15.) 

In 1715 a deputation was sent to the Emperor 
Farukhshir, to secure a greater degrce of protection 
from the native powers. [Comp. ch. m1. § 12 (8).| 

They were successful, and Calcutta was thereupon 
declared a separate presidency (1715). 


Caleutta, 1698, 


} 
The use of the term presidecucy requires explanation. The establishment ! Presidency. 
at cach principal seat of trade consisted of merchants, senior and jnnior, 
who conducted the trade ; factors, who ordered goods, inspected them ana ! Establishments 
desputched them ; and writers, who were the clerks and bookkeepers. A [at the Fresi- 
writer a'ter five years became a factor; after three years more a merchant. | danciea. 

From these lest the members of council were chosen, and one of them was 
sslected aa president of the factory. Soldiers, gepoys, and peons made up| The Presidect. 
the establishment. 

The directora doubted the expediency of accepting the territory granted 
by Farukhshir ; for, say they, “‘as our business ig trade, it is not politic | Moderate and 
for us to be encumbere with much territory.’’ The letters of the directors | humane coun- 
abound in injunctions to their servants to be Just, humane, unostentatiouns, ; sels of the Di- 
and econontical. rectors. 

At the sume time the heads of the presidencies are encouraged to proceed Defensi+ i 
with all the works of a defensive character, all ofcnsive warfare being quite | ~° ks / 
foreign to their plans. works | 

Their president, im A.D. 1/25, charged them with 1100 rupees fora “chaise |] No extrara- 


‘and a pair of horses.”* This they disallowed. ‘Tf our servants will have cance allowed, 


such superfiuities, let them pay forthem.”’ <All oxtravacance 1g to be dis- 
eourzgzed. ‘'In some shape or other we shall have to payfor it.’ ‘‘It 
lends to penury.” 

Yet these presidenctes in due time became proctnecs. Merehants cave way 
to governors. Profits were replaced by reveune, Trade gradually was 
exchanged for dominion, 


The Nuwdéb of Bengal, Jaffir Khan, died in 1725, 1725. 
and was succeeded by his son Shuja-ud-din-Khan, 
One of his Omrahs was the adventurer Ali vardi-IChan. 
(Ch. 113. § 15.) 

In 1742 the Mahrattas attacked Bengil, demanding 1742. 
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CHAP. VIL. §7. 
A.D. 1604-77. 


French East 
India Company, 
1604, 


Colbert, 1664, 


' Caron, 1668, 


1669. 


1672. 
1674, 


) April 1674. 


Francois Mar- 
tin, the founder 
of Pondicherry. 


Way Tey. 
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French East India Company, 16604. 


Chout (ch. v. § 57). It was then the Mahratta ditch 


was dug to afford protection against a repetition of the 


attack. . 
For the further history of the British settlements in 
Bengal, see chap. 1x, | | 


PART V.—Tae Frenco is Inptra. 


§ 4%, (1.) Various French East India Companies 
were formed, and expeditions made by that nation, 
from a.p. 1604. | | 

(2.) But the celebrated Colbert has the merit of esta- 
blishing the Company on a firm footing, in 1664, Louis 
XIV. declaring that trade to India was not beneath the 
dignity of a noble. , 

This company was dissolved in 1769, 

(3.) Their first settlement m India was at Strat, 
where both the English and the Dutch had flourishing 
factories. : 


The leader was Francois Caron. * 
(4.) In 1669 they obtained a settlement at Masuli- 
patam. 


They took Trincomalee and Meilapar (or St. Thomé) 
from the Dutch in 1672; but lost them again in 1674, 
the English being neutral. 

(5.) They now bought a piece of land from the 
Bijapir Government, on which they erected the city 
ealled now Pondicherry (Puthu-cheri = new town). 
(Comp. ch. ii. § 9 (13). 

Francois Martin, an honoured name in French his- 
tory, was its founder. He died im 1706. 


(6.) Martin’s first danger was from Sivaji, who, 


durine his expedition to the Carnatic, his last great 


a 


— = 
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The carly French in india. Pondicherry. Make. 





effort, threatened Pondicherry ; but was conciliated by 


the judicious measures of the French Governor. (Ch.| 


v. § 23-24.) 
(7.) Martin’s next enemies were the Dutch, who in 
1693 attacked and took Pondicherry. 


In connection with this, the reply of Rim Eaj (ch. v. § 34), to 
the Dutch, who offered to buy Pondicherry from him, deserves 
to be remembered. 

“The French,’ said he, ‘fairly purchased it, and paid a valu- 
able consideration for it; and all the money in the world would 
never tempt me to dislodge them.” 

Bat poor Ram Raj was soon cooped up in Gingi; and the 
Moguls received the Dutch bribe, and aided them in their attack. 


(8.) In 1697 the Peace of Ryswick was signed, 
Pondicherry was restored; and Martin returned in 
triumph to enlarge and fortify it, and to raise it by 


skilful policy, good government, and fair dealing, to| 
the rank of a great commercial city. He was an able; 


man, and a magnaminous and dismterested patriot. 
Mr, Thomas Pitt, grandfather of the Harl of Chatham, was then Governor 


of Madras (1698-1700). It was at this time (1700-1702) that Aurangszit’s | 


great general, Daid Khin Panni, paid a visit to Madras, and demanded 
10,000 pagodas as a present. Mr. Pitt feasted him, and gave him abundance 
of the strong waters he loved; but some part of the present, at last, was 
eiven. ~ 

(9.) In 1688 the French obtained from Aurangzib a 
settlement at Chandernagar, when Shayista Khan was 
Viceroy of Bengal. 

(10.) In 1725 Mahé was added to the French posses- 
sions. Its name was Mahi; but it was taken chicfly by 
the daring and ingenuity of a young French naval 
officer, Bertrand Francois Mahé de la Bourdonnars ; and 
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CHAP. Vil. §7. 
A.D. LEP 7- 
Lvs. 


Martin in Pou- 
dicherry. 


Ram Raj gives 
wi honest un- 
SWwer, . 


Nhe Duteh take | 
it, Sept. 8, 1693. | 


(William IIL, 
Louis XIV.) 


Pitt and Daid 
Khan Panni, 


Chandernagar, 
1658. 


Mahé, 1725. 

(= Fish.) 

De la Bourdon- 
ras, 

Born 1699, 

Bed 1/3, 


the slight change in the name was made in honour of | 


the captor, who was destined, twenty years afterwards, 
to act a memorable part in the affairs of South india. 
11.) In 1781 Joszra Francois Dum.HIx was ap- 
pointed director of Chandernagar, which he raised 
from a well-nigh deserted port to a flourishing empo- 


Dupleix in 
Chandernagar. 
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CHAP. VIL.§ 7, 
4D. LF31-<47, 


Mauritius and 
Bourbon, 1673. 


I. 
~ Dumaa, 1735- 
1741, 


Dumas’ system 
of interference. 


Dost Ali, 


1719-1747. 
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Tho early French in India. Dupleix. Dumas, 
ee 
rium. He also amassed by trade, then permitted to 
the Company’s servants, a vast fortune. There he re- 
mained til 1741. 

(12.) Meanwhile, in the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
a great colony had been founded. 


The Isle of France, originally Cernd, was called Mauritius by the Dutch 
(in honour of Prince Maurice of Nassau), which name it now bears. 

Tbe French governor of these islands, M. Dumas, in 
1735, became Governor-General of the French posses- 
sions in India, which position he filled till succeeded by 
Dupleix in 1741. 

(13.) Dumas was worthy of his predecessor, Martin. 
In his time began that system of interference with the 
affairs of the Hindi princes, which has led to such 
mighty results. | | 

In 1710 Sadat-ulla-Khan was appointed Nuwdb, or 


Deputy-Governor, of the Carnatic by Défid Khan 


Panni (8). He was the first who attempted to make 
the office hereditary. In 1733 he died at his capital, 


Arcot; and his nephew, Dést Ali, sueceeded him, 


without any sanction, however, from Delhi. He relied 
greatly on the French, as the only European nation 
whose position at that time commanded respect. 


Arcot and Vellore (Vélur = javelin town) were the chief towns of the 
Payin Ghdt, or Lower Carnatic. 


By his influence the right of coining was conceded to the 
eeneh by Muhammad Shah, the Emperor of Delhi. (Gh, ili. 

15, 

Gd) Meanwhile it must be remembered that NizAm-ul-Mulk 
(ch. iii, § 16) was Viceroy of the Dakhan, and Baji Rao I. the 
great Peshwa of the Mahrattas. (Ch. v. § 58.) 

(15.) The most prominent person in the Carnatic, 
however, at that time, was a son-in-law of Dést Al} 
(and his Diwan), whose name was Chandaé Sahéb, who 
assumed the position of a free lance, and who was 
enthusiastically devoted to the French, by whom he 
was always supported. (See Table, p. 269. 


f 





§ 7. THE NUWABS OF THE CARNATIO. [See Ch. vii. viii} 


I. Sipat.tiia-HwWin,? 
From about 1710. Died 1792, 
Adopted too nephews, Viz, :— 





II. Dést Ari, Died 174 at Ambir, | Baker Al, Governor of Vellora. 
1 
Til. Sarprn Att, Davduren = Mcrreza At, Daveurer = Coanpi Sane 
Murdered 1742 by A relative of the family, 
Murteza Ali, §7 (26.) “ported by the Ch, vii. 
French. Kitled 1752. § 7, (15.) 
His real name was 
Husain Dost Khdn, 
The other wag a familiar 
IV, Setap MusamMMaD Kunin, VY. Anwir-cp-Din, ™ mee 
Assasginated 1748, Appointed by Nizim-ul-Mulk, 1743. § 7. (26.) 
Killed at Ambir, 1750. Ch, viii. $16, 


VI. Munammap Ant, 
Supported by the English, Ch. viii. § 17. 
Died 1795, 


VIT, Amavut-TL-Omran. Died 1801, Ch. x. § 44, 
VII Neryew: Azim-up-Davna, Died 1819. 
EX. Azim Jam. Died 1835, 


X. Munauwap Guiz. Died 1855.2 
He left no heirs, and the title became extinct. 


ru 


_? These are called the Newayeteh Nuwabs, This tribe was, it is said, driven from Arabia to the western shore of India 
in the eighth century. Newayeteh Bignifies New-comer. 
. , An uncle of the last Nuwab, whore title ig 4 zim. Jah. iq tha haan af tha famille Ts aninwuyg a lihaweal wanwtian Foeawnnw 


‘SHINY dHOO VIGNI ISVA N¥HAOGNTA © 
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CHAP. VIL. §7. ; : 
A.D. 1733-40. The early Frenchin India. Dumas, Chanda Sahéb. 


Chanda Sahéb's (16.) In 1786 Chanda Sahéb made himself master of 

ance, 1736. | 'richimopoly ky treachery. The Raja of that place had 
died without heirs; and, a dispute arising, the widow, 
Minékshi Ammiil, apphed to Dést Ali, Nuwab of Areot, 

His perjury. for assistance. He sent to Chanda Sahéb, who entered 
the city, after taking an oath to defend the Rani; but 

Usurpation, (immediately imprisoned her, and assumed the govern- | 
ment. ; 


In the very choultry where he swore the false oath; he waa 
(Ch. viii. § 28.) | murdered sixteen years after! 


Karical gained (17.) Another affair m which Chanda Sahéb was can- 
by the French. | cerned led to important results for the French. 

The kingdom of Tanjore was held by Sahuji, a relatrve 
of the great Sivaji (see Table, ch. v. § 27),..who mwas 
about this time dispossessed by a pretended cousin. | 

Tanjoreaffairs | This expelled king offered Dumas the town of 
*ovniloe @ from | Aériedl, and some adjoining villages, as the price of 
Tranquebér.) | his restoration. Meanwhile, however, he regained his 
kinedom without French aid. Dumas was disagypointed. 

L739. Chanda Sahéb, however, stepped in, offered Dumas 

to take the coveted villages from Sahuyji, with whom he 

was at war,and to make them over totbe French. This 


—— 


he did, and from that date (1739) Karicél and the 
neighbouring villages have belonged to, France. 


This was Sahuji's first experremce of European affairs 5; it was not his 
last. (Ch, viii. § 15.) 


Muhratts invae | (18.) Meanwhile, the Mahrattas, jealous of these 
natie, Mubammadan conquests, advanced with a large army 


into the Carnatic, under Raghuji Bhonslé (ch. v. § 65) 
aud Morari Rao. 


Death 0: of Dost Dést Ali met them near Ambur, at the Damalchéri 


Tho urst battle | Pass (about 120 miles N.W. of Madras), but was there 
of Ambir. | defeated and Jain (1740). 


| (Comp, eh, viii, 


Sle) Nore.—Ambir is fiity miles west of Arcot, and thirty miles south of 
| Dimalchéri, 
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The early French in India. Dumas. | Oo 1740, th 


The widow of Dést Ali, with the wife and son of 


Chanda Saheb, found a refuge in Pondicharry. 


Safder Aji, the new Nuwab, sent his wife and children to Madras, having 
more confidence in the English. He also fortified himself in Vellore. 


The Mahrattas made an engagement with Safder All, | SafderAli,son of 
by which he was recognised as Nuwab of Arcot, paying af heeot We 
a large tribute and assisting the Mahrattas to expel his 
ambitious brother-in-law, Chandé Sahéb, from Trichino- 
poly. .{Comp. ch. v. § 58, 55.) 

(19.) M. Dumas now showed his firmness and ability. | Raghuji and 
Threatened by Raghuji with destruction, if he did not |?™** 1. 
consent to surrender the fugitives, he replied that “all 
the French in India would die first.” Meanwhile he! 
put Pondicherry into a state of preparation for a siege. | 

(20.) Safder Aliand Chanda Sahéb met in Pondi- | Assassination 
cherry, from whence the former departed to Arcot, ; % S#tder Au. 
where he was soon assassinated (26); and Chanda| 
Saheb to Trichinopoly, where his well-merited punish- 
ment was in due time to overtake him, The Mahrattas | 
lost no time in investing Trichinopoly, took Chanda ' ‘Chanda Sebel a 
Saheb prisoner- (March, 1741), and conveyed him to; (Ch, vi, § 22) 
Satari, where he languished for seven years in prison. | 
Morri Rao was left Governor of Trichinopoly. | 

There Chanda Sahéb formed a romantic friendship ! Muzeftir J Tung | 
with Muzaffir Jung (ch. viii. § 16), a grandson of SiCben | 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. | 

These were both destined to play an important part in the 


struggles between the French and the English, to have a tempe- 
rary triumph, and to perish. 
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Raghuji before =! 
(21.) Raghuji still threatened Pondicherry ; but, awed - Froueh runes 
| by the firm attitude of M. Dumas, and bribed by a pre- . and lgueurs, 
sent of French liqueurs, eventually left him unmolested. 
This brave resistance to the Mahrattes was M. Dumas’. Muhammad 
last act; and, amid the praises of all Sout# India, with Shah. 
the thanks of the aged Nizam-ul-Mulk, of Salder Ali, 174. 
and of the Emperor himself, who even conferred on 
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The early French in India. Duplelx.. 








| 

| 
{him the title of Nawib, he resigned his office to M. 
|DupLErx. . | 

Duplciz'in Pon.|_. (22) Dupleix immediately assumed the state of a 
dicherzy, 1741- Nuw’b, proceeded to Chandernagar for installation ; 


jand used ev ery effort to strencthen his position. 


In the eves of the natives the French were now supreme, and Pondi- | 


cherry lmpresoable, 


Austriag Suac- 


re 


| | 
The War of the | (23.) The war of the Austrian Succession now broke 


out in Europe, lasting from 1740 to the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1748. his war had been long expected ; 

and Dupleix had prepared to strike the blow which 
French em 22" should expel the English for ever from India. He had 
in India ? already conceived the ides of founding a French Empire 
in India. 


eession. 


1740. 





The great Albuquerque, ‘the splendid Dupleix, and the heroic 
Clive, each in his turn, formed the same design. To Clive alone 
was destined the honour of accomplishing for his country what 
these two before him had dared to plan for theirs. 


IV. (24.) Meanwhile «a worthy coadjutor of Dupleix, 


Lia Eourdonnais , 
in Pondicherry, fend was afterwards to become his rival and enemy, was 


1746. ready to join him at this eventful period. This was 


La Bourpornars (10). Mr. Morse was then Governor. 


1746. ‘of Madras (1744-1749); and a sqn@dron of English 
[ships was cruising In the Indian seas, with the design 
fof ruining the F rench trade. 

His efforts. {| Ta Bourdonnais was at that time Governor of the 
Isles of France and Bourbon, which, by his skill, 
energy, and indomitable perseverance, he had brought 
into a most satisfactory state. By wonderful efforts he 
contrived to equip and man a squadron of ships; and, 
in spite of opposition at home and tempests at sea, 
arrived cff Negapatam in 1746, and engaged the 
D0 miles 8.of | Lnglish squadron, which unaccountably avoided a 
Traucucbir,) eeneral eng’ sement and put into Trmcomalee. 

Preparation for' (95) Madras was thus left exvnosed (July 1748. 


(Niza-patta- 
nam = Dragon- 
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Dupleix and La Bourdonnais in Pondicherry, and 
Governor Morse in Madras, were the antagonists. 


The struggle between the two nations (which lasted fifteen| 1746-L7S1. - 
years) must be detailed in the next chapter. 


(26.) It is necessary here, as a preparation for these | The Carnatic. 
details, to glance at the history of the Carnatic from 
1741 to 1746. 

(a.) In 1742 Safder Ali (19) was assassinated by his | Safder Ali's 
brother-in-law, the treacherous and cowardly Murteza (Minti. )- 
Alt. His family and treasures were now put under the 
care of the English. 

(B.) Seiad Muhammad Khan, his son, succeeded: 
but, as he was a mere youth, all was anarchy in the 
province. 

(c.) Nizim-ul-Mulk, Viceroy or Stbidir of the Nizém-ul-Mulk- 
Dakhan in name, but really independent, now thought | the Camatie 

it time to come and claim arrears of tribute long due. 1743. 


The English factory at Madras sent a deputation to wait upon 
him at Trichinopoiy ;. but they were thought too insignificant to 
obtain an audience, 


(p.) After reducing all to order, he left Anw4r-ud- See Table, 
din, a veteran officer, to guard the infant Nuwdb (1748), | P- 269. 
who was, however, assassinated the same year. a 

(g.) Anwar-ud-din (who was always suspected of Anwar-ud-din, fi 
complicity in the murder of which he reaped the fruit) 
was now appointed Nuwab; and the first use he made 
of his power was to shield the French from the attacks 
of the English, on the breaking out of the war. 


But the time soon came, as we ghall see, when the English 
_ mecded the friendly intervention of the Nuwab on their own 
behalf, 
(F.) Chandi Sahéb, it will be remembered, was atill in his | Comp. p. 18, 
Mahratta prison, chafing at the thonght, that the prize he had 
coveted so eagerly had been grasped by anothor, while ho was a 
powerless captive. His time will come ! 
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§ 7*, TABLE OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE VARIOUS EAST 


INDIA COMPANIES. 
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A.D. 

1498 | Vaseo de Gama lands at 
Calicut. 

1510 | Conquest of Goa. 

1515 | Death of Albuquerque. 











From 
mee Portugal under Spain. 
1640 
1800 h East India C 
1600 | British East In ompaly. 
1604. —— First French expe- 
dition. 
1605 ~— — 
1608 |Hawkins in Strat. 
1610 | — 
1615 | Embassy ef Sir T. Ros. 
1616 — ° 
1624 | Powerof life and death given 
tothe E, I. Company. 
1686 | Surgeon Boughton. 
1639 | Madrasfounded. | 
1654 |Fort St. George (Madras) 
constituted a presidency. —_—— 
1661 | Charles II. gives new charter. 
1664 | Oxenden defenda Strat. French East [India 
Company formed. 
1668 | Bombay made over to Hast 
India Company. - 
1672 French in Mauritius, 
aC. 
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Stevens in Gos 
(1.579). 

Union of Utrecht 
(1579). 

Duich EK. I. Comp. 
estab. (1595.) 
Dutch send ships 

_ to India. 


Synod of Diamper. 


Datch supreme in 
H. Archipelago. 


Batavia founded. 


Danes buy Tran- 
quebar (1617). 


Dutch take Cey- 
lon (1656). 
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EUROPEAN EAST INDIA COMPANYES. 


1687 


1688 
1696 
1698 


1702 
1715 
1736 


1739 
1741 


1746 
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Eabtiy History oF Bast inpia Companres—cont, 


Bombay made the English| ~ , 
capital. " 
Tea-trade sprung up. 
Calcutta, &c., bought. 
The second Company formed ; 
and the foundation of Fort 
William. 
Amalgamation of Companies. 
Surgeon Hamilton. 
- | Dumas in Pondi- 
cherry. 
— French in Karical. 
—— Duplexx m Pondi- 
cherry. 
Madras taken. Paradis gains battle 
of St. Thomé. 








[W.B.—iIn 1716 2 


company, called 
the Ostend East 
India Company, 
wasestablished. 
Tt lasted for 11 
years only. | 


Mahratias take 
Bassein. 
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CHL. a ae. e 2. Dupleix and La Bonurdonnals. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
1746-1761. 





THE .RIVALRIES AND WARS OF THE FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH EABT INDIA COMPANIES, FROM A.D. 1746, 
TO THH SURRENDER OF PONDICHERRY TO THE 
ENGLISH, A.D. 1761. 


PART I.--1746-1748. Tur Caprurr or Mapras TO 
THe Pract or Arx-LA-CHAaPELLE, 


1744-1748. § 1, The period from 1744 to the Peace of Aix.la- 
Chapelle was an eventful one for India: The two 
ereatest nations of Europe are beginning to struggle 
for supremacy upon Indian ground. The conqueror will 
rule in time from sea to sea, 


Sk em eee ee soe: 


La Bourdonnais | § 2, We have seen the able and gallant naval com- 
sroet i Pudi, ‘mander La Bovrponnais, after the departure of the 
17.46. | English fleet, land in Pondicherry. 


He and Dnpleix met on the 8th July 1745. 
His words were :—‘* We ought to regard one another as 


Trofession and | equally interested in the progress of events, and to work in con- 
practice. ; cert. For my part, sir, 1 devote myself to ycu beforchand, and 


weer =e 
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swear to you a perfect confidence.” ‘Yet the disunion of these 
two at last ruined their cause. With it we may contrast the 
generous conduct of Lawrence and Clive. 


Thetr 


§ 3. Dupleix was a genius; a man of lofty, chivalrous Tne ers, 


mind; a great statesman, full of the most brilliant 
conceptions; but no warrior. La Bourdonnais was a 
soldier, ardent and impetuous ; but not possessed of the 
transcendent abilities of Dupleiz. The latter, too, was 
supreme in-India, though at sea the former was inde. 
pendent. 





Dupleix was greatly assisted by his wife, whose name waa |The wife of 
Jeanne, which she changed into Jehan Begum. She was of | Pupleix. 
French extraction, born in Bengal, and was very useful to him 
from her knowledge of native languages and manners. 


§ 4, After some delays, by no means creditable to La The first elege 
Bourdonnais, Dupleix prevailed upon him to advance to oma ons, 1 
attack Madras; where Governor Morse in vain prayed yacobite rebel- 


. . 
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A rT A bt " lion. Tha . 
Anwiar-ud-din, the Nuwadb of the Carnatic, to interfere battles of Far. 


for the protection of the English as he had formerly | xrmx and Cut- 
done in behalf of the French. He had the mortifica. | 1028 Moon.) 
tion, too, to hear that the English fleet had actually 
sailed for Bengal? 

Ta Bourdonnais had with him 4,000 men, of whom 
400 were sepoys, 400 Africans, and the remainder 
Europeans; while the English garrison consisted of 
but 300 or 400 men, and the fortifications were of the 


slightest description. 


On the 21st of September, Governor Morse, there- | Capitulation. 

fore, was compelled to capitulate. The whole of the 
English became prisoners of war; the town and all in 
it, with its dependencies, were made over to the French : 
conditions of ransom were to be settled afterwards. 
“Lhe Prench did not lose a man in the siege™ the Hagtish 
only five.” Thus Madras was taken, 107 years after its 
foundation. 


—————F- 
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CH, VEIT. § 5. 


aD. 1746. 


The city rau- 
pomed. 
The bribe. 


Unpatriotic 
conduct of La 
Bourdonnais. 


Conclusion of 
the history of 
La Bourdon- 
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| The Nuwib ot 
Arcot mter- 
ferea. 


Dupleix de- 
' «celves the 
Nuwahb, 
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Dupleix and Anwaér-wd-din. 
I 

The fate of the captured city had now to be decided 
by the Frenth leaders. La Bourdonnais, influenced by 
a bribe of 100,000 pagodas, agreed. to allow the English 
to ransom the city for four lakhs and 40,000 rupees. _ 

Dupleix refused his consent; as his wish was to.drive 
the English out of India; and, if the conquest of 
Madtas had been followed up, this might have been 
effected. A storm meanwhile shattered the French 
flect, and La Bourdonnais, hastily signing the treaty, 
set sail on the 29th October, having spent about four 
mouths on the Indian coast. Having thus thrown 
away the opportunity of completely crushing the | 
enemies of his country, and of gaining for himself un- 
dying fame, he returned to Franee, and was thrown mto 
the Bastille, where he remained three years; and 
though acquitted, he died of a broken heart in 1758. 

We may lament his fate; but.it was hardly unde- 
served. 


§ 5, Anwar-ud-din had been no unconcerned spectator 
of the capture of Madras. Jealous of French aggrandise- 
ment, though inelined to favour them, he sent a mes- 
sengcr to Dupleix commanding the French to desist, 
and threatening to interfere with an armed force. 
Dupleix unhesitatingly replied, that he was only be- 
sieging the town for the NuwAb, to whom he would 
surrender it when taken. But, when five weeks had 
passed, and the French flag still floated over the ramparts 
of Fort St. George, Anwir sent an army to enforce his 
claims.. Dupleix determined not to surrender the place 
til] he had destroyed the fort; and accordingly gave 
orders to the French officer in command to hold his 
ground against the Nuwab’s army. 

The result was a defeat to the Nuwab’s forces, that 
should have taught him of how little value his army 
was before a handful of Europeans. M. Paradis (by 
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no means the least of the remarkable Frenchmen who 
have distinguished themselves in India); with 230 
Europeans and 700 native sepoys, put to utter route 


the Nuwab’s army of ten thousand men, under his son, ; 


Maphuz Khan. 
This action (which might have been the French 
Plassey) made Dupleix for a time the Nuwab’s master. 


F 


§ G, Dupleix now utterly 
by La Bourdonnais, and appointed Paradis Governor 
of Madras. The English prisoners were sent to Pond.-; 


cherry. Some escaped to Fort St. David, a fortified : 
town twelve miles south of Pondicherry, bought by the | 


English in 1691, and now become the chief place occu- 
pied by the British on the Coromandel Coast. Among: 
these latter was Ensign Clive, then in his 21st year. 


§ 4, The next thing, of course, was for the French to 
attack Fort St. David. The attack failed, and was not 


resumed when opportunity presented itself. Meanwhile 
_ Admiral Griffin, with his fleet, appeared on the coast, 


. threatening Pondicherry, and the English were saved. 


—— ass 


The capture of Madras was of no real use to the 
French. 


§ 8, Dupleix managed, in the mterval, to make peace 
with the Nuwab, whose assistance did not, however, 
materially benefit him; for, when the French cause 
seemed to be desperate, he did not hesitate to forsake 
their alliance for that of the English. 


5 9, We cannot give the details of the defencwof Cuddalér, 
aitacked by Dupleix, in which the skill of the veteran Major 
Strinver Jiawrence, who had recently arrived (Jan. 1748) to 


BT aha Muelieh farees in Indias. wad Gornepicuous. 
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CH. VITZ. § 6,9. 
A.D. L¥46, 


¥. 
The great vic- 
tory of BL, 
PARADTS. 
The Hattle of 
St. Thoma, 
Nov. 4. 


Dupleix master 
of the situation, 


disavowed the treaty made | Dupleix breaks 


the Treaty. 


Fort St. David. 


| Clive, 


Fort St. David 
attacked. 


Admiral Griffin. 


Peace between 
Dupleix und the 
Nuvwab. 


Defence of Cud- 
dalér, 1747, 
1748 
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' $10, Two miles from Pondicherry is a small place 
ealled Ariartkipam. This place, fortified: by the skill 
The attack of |of Paradis and defended by Law, was attacked by the 
ee taken |2uglish, who were at first repulsed, and Lawrence was 
prisoner, taken prisoner. In the end, the French were com- 
pelled to abandon it and retire to Pondicherry, where 


they were now closely besieged. 


The frst siege $ 11, Admiral Boscowen, grand-nephew of the great 
Adamant Marlborough, was commander-in-chief of the English 


Donic snakes forces, both naval and military; but the wonderful 


‘great efforts, | qualities of Dupleix enabled him for five weeks to baffle 
: every effort of the English leader, who. was Inexpe-- 
rienced in military operations. Paradis féll eagly in 
Pore,  |the stege. On Dupleix all depended; glorions.:and_ | 
The siege successful was his defence. ta rdagihos 
cnt it was here that “ensign” Clive first gave indicatibna. | 


CH. VLIT. ig, 
13. . j 
_ aD. A746. . First slege of Pondicherry. 
(He obtainedhis | Of that wonderful military genius to which British 
ay sien 2 | Tndia owes so much, a 
| 
| 
| 


Dupleix § 12. Dupleix had for the time saved his country’s 
1 cause, and far and wide did he cause the note of triumph 
to be heard. Atl India resounded with acclamations, 
and the French were everywhere regarded as the 


greatest of Huropean powers, 





the w7a®- § 13, The news of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle now 
Aix-la-Chapelle,|Teached India. Madras was to be restored to ‘its 
Duplets | English masters; and all things were to revert to the 
position in which they were before the breaking out of the 

war in 1744. Bitter was the mortification of Dupleix ; 

but his genius will yet devise other methods for carry- 

ing out hie cherished plan of expelling the hated 

| English, and founding a French Empire in India. 
Will they succeed ? | 
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India in 1748. 





§ 14. Let us, before we seek an answer to this question, take 
a survey of the atate of affairs in India (in 1748) at the time of 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

(1.) The twelfth Mogul emperor, Muhammad Shéh, the last 
who possessed even the semblance of power, died in April 1748. 
The puppet emperor who succeeded him was the victim of the 
Mahrattas and of his own viceroys. From this time there was 
no real Emperor of Delhi. (Ch. iii. § 18.) 


Nadir Shah was assassinated June 8, 1847, 


(2.) Séhu, the grandson of Sivaji (Table, p. 172) died also in 
1748 (ch. v. § 59); and under the third Peshwa, Balaji Rio, now 
really supreme, the Mahratia power was attaining its greatest 
extent of dominion. There were four great leaders, Holkar, 
Sindia, Rajbuji, and Damaji Gdekwir. 

(4.) Nizim-ul-mutk died in June 1748, aged 104 years. The 
dignity of Viceroy, or Sibdddr of the Dakhan, having become 
hereditary in his family, this portion of the empire may now be 
considered to have been finally rent from it. 

The struggle for the succession between his sons led to the 
most momentous results. (Table, ch. iti. § 16.) 

(5.} Chandé Sahéb was liberated the same year, and came 
down to wrest, if he could, the Nuwdbship of Arcot from AnwéAr- 


| ud-din. (See Table, p. 269.) 


(6.) La Bourdonnais was in the Bastille. Dupleiz, baffled and 
disappointed, but, in the eyes of all the native powers, covered 
with glory, is devising new schemes for the aggrandisement of 
France. 


(7.) Cliveisanensign. (Born September 29, 1725; landed in 
India 1744.) The English, taught by the example of the French, 
are beginning to train sepoys. Warren Hastings, the futuro 
Governor-General (born 1732), came to India in 1750. The 
veteran Major Lawrence (Governor of Madras in 1749) sails for 
England in 1750; to return (in 1752), and with the young hero, 
Clive, to do great things. 

($.) In Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, Alt-vard? Khan has made 
good bis position; and is ruling with a degree of talent and 
justice that reconciles the people to his usurpation. (Ch. iii. 
§ 15.) . 

(9.) Oudh is in the power of Sadat Khan's nephew, Safder 
Jung (ch. i. § 18), who is independent; though he condeseends 
to call himself Vazir of the Empire. 


# 
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Picture of Inclis 
in 1748, 


Moguls, 
Delhi, 


Mahrattaa. 


Nizim-ul-Mulk. 


The disputed 
SlLccessian, 


Chandé Sahéb, 
{Ch, viii. §7 
(15}.] 


La Bourdon. 
nis. 
Dupleix, 


Clive, 
Hastings. 


Luwrenee, 


1740-1756. 
Ali-vardj-K han. 


Qndh. 
Safder Jung, 
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‘CH. VIIT. § 15, 


16. The first English interference in native disputes. 
AD, L748. | 
Rohilkhand. (10.) In Rohilkhand the Afghans have become virtually inde- 
‘pendent. . 
Hyder. (11.) In Mysore, Haidar was now a rising chief. ‘His son, 


Tippt, was born in 1750. (Ch. xii. § 11-13.) 


PART IL—From THE Pract or Arx-LaA-CHAPELLE 
To THE Derence oF ARCOT. 


Tanjore 15. In 1748 Sahuji, ex-Raja- of Tanjore [ch. vil. 
disputes, 1741, | ¢ 7 (17)], who had been dispossessed by Pratib Sing 
(his illegitimate brother), applied to the English to 
restore him to his rightful possessions. He offered, as 
the price of their assistance, Dévi Kota (at the mouth 
Dévi Kétataker |} of the Colleroon) and the surrounding territory. .They 
(wiht Fora |consented, and dispatched a body of troops to restore 
the Goddess. It | Sahni. It was found that the people, who had suffered 
fon Pond «= |nuch under his weak rule, were averse to his return; 
cherry.) but, after an unsuccessful attempt, the English not- 
‘withstanding sent Major Lawrence to storm Dév1 Kota. 
This he effected; but Pratib Sing new came forward, 
offered to confirm the captors in the possession of the 
fort and territory, and to give a pension to the ex-Hiaja, 
who retired to Madras. . 
It will be seen that the English thus led the way, though 
feebly, and without cither dienity or consistency, in the adoption 
of that policy of interfering an the disputes of native princes, 
which Dupleix, with well-matured plans, afterwards adopted on 

such a gigantic scale. 


The disputcesin | § 16, On the death of Nizam-ul-mulk, his eldest son 
the Dakhan, (see Table, p 182), preferred to remain at court (ch, 111. 


§ 18); and the succession of the Stbadarship of the . 


‘Dakhan fell, according to his grandfather’s supposed 
Iwill, to Muzaffir Jung. But Nazir Jung, the second 
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The second battle of Ambir. 





son, who had already rebelled against his father, seized 
the treasures, gained over the army, and proclaimed 
himself viceroy. . 

In fact, six uncles of Muzaffir were his rivals. 

The dispossessed. Muzaffir repaired to Satara to seek 
Mahratta aid, met there with Chanda Sahéb, who was 
impatiently beating his wings against the bars of his 
prison; and the two wrote to Dupleix, under whose 
protection Chanda’s wife and family were living m 
Pondicherry. [Ch. vu. § 7 (18). | 

Dupleix promptly negotiated Chanda Saheb’s release ; 
paid the ransom, seven lakhs of rupees, and sent an 
army of 400 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys towards 
Ambir, where Anuwir-ud-din (new in his 107th year), 
at the head of 20,000 troops, was posted. There the 
French were joined by the released Chanda (who was 
burning with impatience to gain for himselfa kingdom) 
with 6,000 troops, and by Muzaffir Jung with 30,000. 

Their plan was to defeat and dethrone Anwir-ud-din, 
seat Chanda Sahéb on the throne of Arcot; and then, 
with the combined forces of the Carnatic and the 
French, to oppose Nazir Jung, and place Muzafir on 
the throne of tke Dakhan. 

The plan was successful. The French leader, M. 
D’ Auteuil, was murdered ; but his place was taken by 
the French Clive, Bussy ; Anwiir-ud-din and his eldest 
son were killed fighting gallantly ; and the whole of his 
camp, artillery, and storcs fell into the hands of Chanda 
Sahéb, who took possession of Areot the next day. 

Muzafiir Jung now proclaimed himself Viceroy of the 
Dakhan, and appointed Chanda Sabch Nuwab of the 
Carnatic. 

Both then repaired to Pondicherry to offer their 
thanks to Dupleix, accompanied with twe substantial 

gift of eighty-one villages around Pondicherry. | Fight 
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| GH. VEIT 3 17. | French reverses. Major Lawrence. 











AD. L750, 
tokens of French wealth and power were ostentatiously 
exhibited to.the princely victors. | 
Thus the curtain falls at the end of the first act of 
this changeful drama, 
| rhe: rival § 17, The younger son of Anwar-ud-din, Muhammad 


Ali, had escaped and fled to Trichinopoly. The ques- 
tion 1s a difficult one, whether he or Chanda Sahéb was 


the nghtful Nuwab ? 


It must be remembered that these officers were appointed by the Sibadar, 
but their appointment required confirmation by the Emperor. The office 
was not hereditary under the Moguls. 


| Muhammed Atv | Muhammad Ali sought help from the English 
aska for Boglish ' | 

aid. governor, Mr. Floyer, who naturally hesitated to engage 

in so momentous a conflict. te 

The conquest of Trichinopoly and the capture of 

Muhammad Ali would have insured Chandé Sahéb's | 


Chandi Sahéb | final triumph; but he delayed, turned aside to-plunder. 


delays. Tanjore, and allowed himself to be detaimed there until 
Nazir Jung, with a vast army, aided by the Mahrattas 
and by Major Lawrence, with 600 Englishmen, was in 
the field. 

Nazir Jung's Chanda Sahéb, Muzaffir Jung, and their French 

wictory: allies were now compelled to retreat.* There was dis- 
affection among the French, and distrust every where. 

Mnaffie At Valdar, m the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, they 


The Battle of | Were routed; Muzaffir was taken prisoner; and Nazir 
io Apel | Jung, now undisputed Viceroy of the Dakhan, took 
possession of Arcot, and proclaimed Muhammad All}, 

Nuwiab of the Carnatic. 
3 Thus ends the second act in the great drama. The 
The French =| French and English have fairly taken their sides. For 
jowa. "| the moment Dupleix is mortified; while Lawrence and 
Chive are triumphant. Nazir Jung is viceroy, and Mn- 
bammad AI is Nuwab; while Chandd Sahéb is a 
fugitive in Pondicherry, and Muzaffir is in irons in his 

uncle’s camp. , 
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Muhammad Ali defeated. Bussy, the sixth great Frenchmaa. 


§ 18, Dupleix, nevertheless, maintained a firm atti- 
tude; sent envoys to Nazir Jung, who were instructed 
to demand all that they could im fact have asked if they 
had been victors, and to tamper with the fidelity of the 
chiefs that made-up hisarmy. The Nuwiibs of Kadapa, 
Kurnii, and Savanir and other leaders — were thus 


; corrupted. 


Norsg.—-1. Kanara (Cuddapa, Prop. Kripa = mercy, often Ktrra), Here 
was a smnell independent Patan state 

2. Kornti (Kandendl), on the Timbhadre. It was given as & Jaghir by 

urungzib, in 1651, to the father of Daid Khan Panni. (Ch. iii. $l 0.) 

5. ‘Savane (Shahnir). The capital of a small Patan state, forty miles 
£.E. from Dharwar, 

The French troops too had come to a better mind, 
and all were burning to wipe off the disgrace of their 
late defeat, 

Moreover Muhammad Ali, who was timid and irre- 
solute, refused to be guided by his English allies. 
They in consequence left him ; and the result was an 
overwhelming defeat on the banks of the Punar, a few 
miles from Cuddaldr. 

‘The storming of Ginji, to which place the scattered 
remnant of Muhammad Ali’s forces had retired, raised 
the reputation of the French to its highest point. It 


was always considered to be impregnable, strongly | 
entrenched between its three hills, each crowned with a| Buss 


citadel. Bussy stormed it in twenty-four hours. 
. bis was an achievement that might be the precursor 


of the most signal triumphs. 


Nazir Jung, sunk as he was in debauchery, and m- 
capable of pursuing any consistent plan, was startled 
for the moment into something lke vigorous effort. 
His mind was made up to come to terms with Dupleix, 
to make any concession, so that the French king-maker 
would only allow him to remain in a position where he 
could gratify every desire of his sensual svul. 

But, meanwhile, a conspiracy to liberate Muzafiir, 
and to murder Nazir Jung had been formed. Tho 
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The triumph of Dnupleix. 





conspirators were to desert, display the French standard, 


and to fall upon their master. While Nazir Jung was - 


awaiting an answer to his offers of submission from 
Dupleix, the French moved to the attack under M. de 
Ja Touche ; and Nazir Jung, on an elephant, took up his 
position with the captive Muzafiir on another elephant, 


.| guarded by an officer, who was ordered to behead his 


Table p, 132, 


The arrogant 
triumph of 
Dupleix. 

(About 16 miles 
IN. W. of Ginfi,} 


His city and 
pillar, 


prisoner on the first appearance of treason; but who, 
fortunately for Muzaffir, was himself one of the 
traitors. In the midst of the action the traitors dis- 
played the French standard, and Nazir Jung gave 
instant orders to behead Muzafiir; but was himself 
shot through the heart by the Nuwaéb of Kadapa, and 
his head laid at the feat of Muzaffir, who had ex- 
pected a similar fate. The prisoner, over whom the 
sword had been hanging, found himself suddenly, not 
only free, but a mighty ruler; and resolved to march 
at once to Pondicherry to thank and consult the new 
trizmphant Dupleix. 


{ 


Four of Muzaflir’s uncles were at the campat the time in im- 


prisonment. 


Pondicherry was intoxicated with joy. This was in 
1750. ; 
Thus ended the third act of the imperial drama. 


§ 19, Dupleix followed up his now assured triuz ph 
by ordering the building of a town on the battle-Me1d, 
the scene of Nazir Jung’s assassination, to be called 
Dupleix-fattih-abad, the town of the vietory of Dupiziz, 
with a pillar bearing on its four sides laudatory in- 
scriptions in different languages. The town was scarcely 
built, when the pillar was, as we shall see, demolished 
by Clive (§ 23). Magnificent presents were given to 
Dupleix and to the French East India Company ; while 
another imstallation, more imposing than the former, 


| took place in Pondicherry. 
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Bussy in the Dakhan. 


Dupleix now desired peace; but peace there could 
not be while Muhammad Ali was the rival Nuwab of 
the Carnatic. This difficulty seemed to be removed, 
when Muhammad himself proposed to acknowledge 
Chandé Sahéb, if his father’s treasures were given 
him, and another government assigned to him in the 
Dakhan. 


§ 20, ‘In January 1751, Muzaffir left Pondicherry for 
Aurungabad, which was to be his capital. Bussy was 
io accompany him, at his own request, with a body of 
French troops, and to reside at his court. This ar- 
rangement, of course, made the French masters of the 
Dakhan. 

On the march, when near Kadapa, the same three 
Nuwabs, who were leaders im the conspiracy against 
Nazir Jung, conspired, for reasons not clearly ascer- 
tainable, to murder Muzaffir, whom they had before 
saved. A conflict ensued, in which Muzaffir was lilled 
by the Nuwab of Kurnil. There happened to be in 
the amp, im irons, another son of Nizam-ul-mulk, 
called Salabat Jung (Table, p. 182). Bussy lost no 
time in releasing him and placing him on the throne. 

Such were the rapid changes of those eventful times. 

Bussy succeeded in conducting Salabat in safety to 
Aurungabad ; where, on the 29th of June 1751, he was 
installed as Siibadir of the Dakhan. Bussy remained 
with him, the master-spirit of his court: and thus a 
Frenchman, at this period, really ruled the Dakhan. 


§ 91, The year 1751 thus far seemed destined to bea 
most glorious year for France, and an equally disgrace- 
ful one to England. The vast territory ruled over by 
the Nizim was in the power of a French ¢_neral. The 
Northern Sirkars were really French ; since that nation 
possessed. a strong force in Masulipatam. Chanda 
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OH. VIL. § 22. The Dakhan in 1751. Bobert Clive. | 





Saheb, whom Dupleix had released and elevated. to‘his- 
presont dignity, was Nuwab of the Carnatic; while |. 
uhammad Alf had consented to abdicate. "The: 
English now held nothing in the Carnatic but Madras, |. 
Fort St. David, and Dévi Kota, and had lost any repu- 
tation they had ever acquired among the natives: they | - 
had, in truth, hardly one respectable name to Oppose to. 
those of Martin, Dumas, La Bourdonnais, Paradia, 
Gussy, and Dupleiz. Yet, to these the historian of the 
French in India can add but one other distinguished 
name, that of the rash and unfortunate all ,» who 
witnessed the final downfall of French power in 
India; while Lawrence, Clive, and. Hastings, whose 
career had then scarcely begun, were the first names in. 1- 
a long roll of English heroes, statesmen, and admi-— 
nistrators, of unrivalled fame. | rs 
This year, 1851, is the critical year in South Indian, | 
history. 


PART UI—Tux Derence or Arcor to tHe Dz- 
PARTURE OF DuriErx rrom Inpra. 1751-1754, — 
Baie enent| §=—-§ 22, Muhammad Ali, though seemingly intent on 
tie seu making terms with Chanda Sahéb and the French, was 
secretly urging the English to aid him; and, at len th, 
obtaining a reluctant promise of renewed help Pe: m 
them, he determined to defend himself in Trichinopoly. 
Dupletx, for his part, resolved to assist Chanda Sahéb- 
with all his available resources. The English, too, 
fairly roused at last, made up their minds to support 
Muhammad Ali to the utmost of their power. Tivery-: 
Trish thing turned on the siege of Trichinopoly ; and when 
Tt is on the the siege of that city became a blockade, and the 
surrendering, | English were dispirited, it must have been taken, if 
Cliveappears. |the genius of Lieutenant Robert Clive had not com- 
pletely changed the aspect of affairs (1751). : 


| —s 
OO . 


, : | y CH. VIII. § 23. 
Clive in Arcot. aD. 1781. . 





The defence of 
Arcot by Clive, 
1751. 

Mr. Saunders, 


He recommended to the Governor of Madras, Mr. 
Saunders (1751-1755), who was a man of firmness and 
judgment, a plan which he had devised fer relieving 

-Trichinopoly, by carrying the war into the enemy’s own 
-country. With 500 men, of whom 200 only were | Clive’s 


, PesOourees. 


Europeans, and a-few light guns, Clive, not more than | 
twenty-five years of age, with oflicers none of whom 


j ok gsion of : put | (On the Palar, 
had ever been in action, took possess Arcot; put | (On the Palér, 


‘it into a posture of defence; and, though his force was | from Madras.) 
reduced to 320-men and four officers, made good his 
position fer seven weeks, against 10,000 men headed by 
| Raja Sahéb, the son of Chanda Sahch. | 


The people, seeing Clive and his men march steadily in a storm 
of thunder and lightning, said they were fire-proof, and fied 
before him. The hero contemptuously refused Raja Sahéb’s 
bribes, and laughed at his threats. When provisions failed 1n | The fidelity of 
the. besieged town, the sepoys came with a request that they | the sepoys. 
might cook the rice, retaining for themselves only the water it 
was hoiled in, handing over every grain of it to the Huropeans, 
who required, they said, more solid food. Such self-denial and 
heroic zeal had Clive’s influence inspired in thesa men. Morari (comp. ch. ¥. 
Rao, the Mahratta chief of Giti, and his 6,000 men, who were not 55, P, 184.) 
far foom Ambir, waiting to see the course of events, joined 
Clive, saying, “ Since the English can so nobly help themselves, 
we will help them.’’” Mr. Saunders exerted himself energetically 
_toaid the gallant gatrison; and, after a desperate assault, in 
which he lost 400 men, Raja Sahéb. raised the siege. The moral 
effect of this memorable defence was incalculable. 
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§ 23, After this, Clive’s course was one of continuous | Clive’striamph- 
victories. On the 25th March 1752, he demolished the | }7?"°2"* 
town and pillar of Dupleix (§ 19), a measure of im- 
portance, as destroying in the eyes of the natives the| 
impression of French supremacy. : | 

On the 26th March, Lawrence agam landed in| Return of Law. 
India. And now the English force marched to relieve | **"* 
Trichinopoly, under Lawrence, the experienced, scientific, 
veteran soldier, and his subordinate Clive, the youthful | 
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richinopoly taken. 





hero, and untaught genius ; trusting one another and 
co-operating, without a particle of envy or impatience 
on either side. An instructive sight ! 


It should be noted here, that when the Directors voted to Clive, on his 
first return, a sword of the value of £500, he refused to receive it, tilla 
similar honour had been conferred on General Lawrence. He aiso settled 
upon his cld commander a pension of £500 a year, when the latter retired. 


Remember, Muhammad Ali was blockaded in Trichinopoly. 
Chanda Sahéb and Law (the vain and incapable) were pressing 
the sieve. lawrence and Clive were hastening to its rele. 
Dupleix and Saunders were at Pondicherry and Madras, making 
prodigious efforts to aid their respective armies. Bussy, the 
French Clive, who might have changed the aspect of affairs, was, 
alas ! for the French, in Aurungabid. 


After many struggles, Law and the whole besieging 
force were invested in Srirangam, a small island, on 
which stands a very famous temple of Vishnu, and 
within a long cannon-shot of the Fort of Trichinopoly. 
The result was that, on the 15th June 1752, Law and his 
foree of 785 Frenchmen and 2 JOO sepoys ‘surrendered, 
with forty-one pieces of cannon and all military stores, 
to Lawrence, acting for Muhammad Ali. 

Chandi Sahéb had given himself up on the 11th to 
the ‘l'anjér commander, Manockji, who stabbed him to 
the heart; and his head was laid at the feet of his 
triumphant rival. 


It was afterwards given to Nandi Raj, the Mysér commander, 


who sent it to Seringapatam, where it was exposed over one of 


the gates for three days. Thus ended the career of this abls, 


bnt unscrupulous man, Superior to most about him, free from. 


the sordid and sensual vices of many of his contemporaries, we 
might have desired for him a better fate ! 


Thus too finally fell to the ground the plans of Du- 


pleix for the settlement of the Carnatic. He should 
now at least have allowed peace to be made. 


§ 24, We will here briefly sum up the history of 
events in the Carnatic, from this famous 13th June 
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End of Dupleiz. 


1752, to the departure of Dupleix fi from India, October 
14, 1754. It is simply the history of unwearied but 
abortive efforts on his part to retrieve his cause. 

The Raja of Tanjér, Pratib Sing; the Raja of 
Mysér’s General; Nandiraj (with whom was Haidar 
Naik, the future usurper); and Mordri Rao with his 
Mahrattas, had hitherto aided Muhammad Ali. These 
Dupleix contrived to detach from the English side. He! 


even tampered with Muhammad Ali himself. He at! the he allies OF ‘the 


the same time negotiated for peace with Mr. Saunders, 
who refused however to concede any one of the disp uted 
oimts. 

About this time he received from Salabat dune a 
firman containing his own appointment as N uwib of 
the Carnatic and of all south of the Kishtna. Thus, 
emboldened, Dupleix nominated Rija Sahéb (son of 
Chanda Sahéb) his deputy; and finding him utterly 
worthless, appointed Murteza Ali [ch. vii. § 7 (26)], 
who readily accepted the nomination. 

Clive, after the heroic capture of the forts of Covelong 
and Chingleput, accomphshed with the most. wretched 
troeps, in the most astonishing manner, left for England 
in 1753; but Tawrence, feeble in health, yet with 
undiminished ener gies as a commander, remained. 

The French wrote Dupleix complimentary letters, and 
nade bim a Marquis; but sent him no efficient aid. 

The ‘Prince,’ with reinforcements, commanded by De la Touche, was 
burnt at Ben. 

. Another siege of Trichinopoly was now undertaken, 
in which the English under Lawrence were the success- 
ful defenders; and this siege, marked by many most 
gallant conflicts, lasted till the truce preceding the 
peace of January 1755. 


Meanwhile Dupleix had lost the confidence of the 


French Government. It must be remembered, that, 
while all this fighting was going on in India, England 
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Peace between England and France. 
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and France were at peace! Saunders, not without 
reason, wrote to the English directors; who communi- 
cated with the Minister; who, in turn, urged it upon 
the French Government, that there could not be peace 
in India, or commercial prosperity, while the restless 
and ambitious Dupleix was in Pondicherry. M. Godeheu 
was accordingly sent to replace him. Whatever may 
have been the errors of this great man, he was now 
treated with injustice and contumely, which he bore 
with dignity and firmness. He left India, October 14, 
1754, a ruined man; for he had spent more than hus all 
in this desperate struggle. 


wee died broken-hearted, inthe utmost poverty, at Paria, November 10, 


PART IV.—1754-1761. From tar APPOINTMENT OF 
GopEsEU TO THE Finan Ruin of THE FRENCE 
Cause In INDIA. 


§ 95, A truce was now agreed upon, October 1754, 
and a peace followed. Neither party was to interfere 





—_ 


—_——— —— 


— 


further in the concerns of the native princes. ‘The | 


possessions of the two countries In India were to be 
equalised. Muhammad Ali remained N uwdb of the 
Carnatic. The plans of Dupleix were definitely aban- 
doned. Bussy continued in the Dakhan, and the English 
supported their Nuw4b ; but avowed hostilities between 
the two nations ceased for the present. 

This trea’ y was signed January 11,1755. Godeheu 
—Jike Cornwallis and Sir G. Barlow in 1805—with 
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Clive’s return to India, 


wavering firmness in resisting Dupleix, and for the 
tact and skill with which he conducted all the negotia-. 
tions, had the merit of bringimg about this result so 
favourable'to En gland. 


-§ 26, Peace did not continue long between France | The Inst 
and Engiand. Absolute cessation of military operations senugele, 17St~ 
there was in fact none. The last struggle of the rival 
companies, however, began in January 1757, and ended | (French War 
in January 1761. The great names connected with it es) 
are Clive, Bussy, Count Lally, Colonel Forde, and Sir 
Eyre Coote. , 

The English assisted the Nuw4b of the Carnatic, | Treaty violatcd, 
Muhammad Ali (of course the French governor no|*”™ 
longer bore the title), to collect his tribute in the south 
from the refractory poligars. The French, in like 
manner, interfered to assist the Mysér regent to collect 
his dues. Both, in fact, infringed the conditions of the 
treaty | 
$97. Meanwhile, Clive, now a lieutenant-colonel, had Clive arain ia | 
arrived in India a second ‘time, as Governor of Fort St, | i 1. 
David. Admiral Watson was sent with a fleet to watch 
over English interests. 


Their first business, however, before proceeding to the Coro- 
mandel Coast, was to reduce the Fort of Gheriah and dislodge 
the famous pirate, Tulaji Angria. This was gallantly and effec- 
tively done; and thus commerce was freed from a great danger 
on the western coast. (Ch. v. § 65.) 


Clive arrived in Madras in May 1756, and took charge | 
of Fort St. David on the 20th of June, the very day of 
the Black Hole massacre. 


— 


It was at this time that qa King’s regiment, the 39th Foot, was sent to 
India. Tt was soon followed by the 79th Foot. ‘The former was at; Plassey, 
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(OC VEL. F355, a . 
30. Lally, the seventis great. Frenchman, 
AD, 1756. - 
ni 
| § 98, Soon after this, events in Bengal 
and Watson thither. (Ch. ix. §6.) Clive never 
to feel an interest in Madras affairs, and covatantiy 
corresponded with his old friends there. 
assist Bussy. (Ch. in. § 16.) Neither party could do 
much at this time in the Carnatic. 
The Seven § 99, In the end of 1756 came the long-expected 
irons one tidings of the breaking out of war between France 
1756-1768. and England. It was the seven years’ war, destined to 


strip France of all territory and power in both the East 
Hinistry of Wi-/and West; the -war in which Wolf 5 won Quebec, and 


Ham Pi 
Flder, 1756- | Coote took Pondicherry. 
1761. 


§ 30, Lally was the man destined by the: French 


Vu. 
7 pring Lions de- | Government to drive the English out of India... : 
. French infu- He was, however, to see the final overthrow of Breneh 


. —a5 
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Decay of the |power in India. He landed in Pondicherry in’ April 


(Plasey Jung | 2/08: His powers were all but absolute. It was un- 
$3, 1757)" fortunate for him that he superseded many of the older 


officers, and, among others, Bussy. Lally knew nothing 
of India, and heartily despised all of every race who 
dwelt in it. ‘He found Pondicherr y full of corruption. | 
There was neither ability nor honesty among.those who 
‘should have seconded Lally’s efforts. More especially 
‘the admiral, the Count d’Aché, failed to co-operate with 
him effectually. Yet in a few weeks he took Fort St. 
‘David, Bussy joined him soon after from the Dakhan, | 
‘but seemed to have no other desire than to take care of 
'his immense gains. His recall was a deathblow to the 
| French interests m the Dakhan. (See ch. ui. § 16.) 


A large French force was also sent to HaiderAbad to 
| 


Thesecond | After an ill-managed expedition to Tanjér, it was 
siese of Madras, | 
1758. ‘resolved to - attack Madras, which was invested in 


: December 1758. | 
(Ch.x.§ 9.) | Mr. (afterwards Lord) Pigot (Governor of Madras, | 


| 
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The battle of Wandiwash. 





1756-1763), the veteran Lawrence, Major Calliaud, and 
others, were the defenders of the city. 

The besiegers were ill-disciplined and’ disaffected ; 
and, in spite of Lally’s efforts, no progress was made ; 
until the arrival of Admiral Pocock im the roadstead 
with the English fleet compelled the French to raise the 
siege, and to retreat towards Pondicherry in a miserable 

plight. (February 1759.) 






$81, In 1759 fresh troops arrived from England, 
under Colonel Eyre Coors, one of the heroes of British 
| Indian warfare. Lawrence had sailed for England in 
il] health. | 
Lally tried to set up Bussalat Jung, brother of 
Salibat Jung (see Table, p. 1$2),as Nuwab of the Car- 
natic; but this prince had ceased to trust or respect th 
French, and the scheme failed. : 
The great campaign began in December 1759, and the 
styuggle at Wandiwash (Vandivasam) was the decisive 
| Battle, which destroyed for ever the idea of a French 
émpire in India. 
| Lally and Bussy attacked this town with a force of 
1,350 Buropean infantry and 150 cavalry. The native 
troops refused to engage. 
Coote hastened to the relief, with 1,900 Huropeans, of 
whom 80 were cavalry ; and 3,350 natives. 
The French were defeated (Jan. 22, 1760) and never 
again rallied. Bussy was taken prisoner. 
Of him we hear once again. He returned to India in 1783 (ch. xii. § 35) to 
fight again against Coote, failed as before, and died in the Carnatic. 
Coote’s course was now one of continuous success. 
Chittapet, Arcot, Timery, Déivi-Kéta, Trincomalee, 
Alamparva, Karical, Chillumbrum, and Cuddalér fell 
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AD. £758. 


Siers of Madras 
sod. 


Colonel Eyre 
Coote, Nov. 21, 
1759. 


The Battle of 
Wandiwash. 

(73 miles &. W. 
from Madras, } 


ae ch, xii. 
28.) 
(Fronch loss of 


Quebec, Montreal, 
and all Canada, 
1758, L7G. 


{Death af George 
AY,, 1760.) 


(dlamgir IT. put 
to death by 
Ghazt-ud-din, 

1760. 

Busey @ 

prisoner. 


Pondicherry 
taken. 
(Timery is 6 
miles 5.W. of 


cot.) 
(On. sh. §Y75 


Lally a pri- 
sgoner. 


successively into Wis hands; and ™m Janvary VOL, 
Pondicherry surrendered. Lally was sent a prisoner to 
Madras: and thus ended the schemes and labours of 
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Summary of the Chapter. 
ee 
Martin, Paradis, La Bourdonunais, Dupleix, Dumas, 
Bussy, and Tally. . : 

Pondicherry was restored to the French in 1763, at 
the Peace of Paris. Muhammad Alt was acknowledged | 
Nuwab of the Carnatic, and Sal&bat J ung, Sibadar of 
the Dakhan at the same time. | 

It was again taken, 1778, on the breaking out of the war on - 
account of America, and held till the peace of Veranilles, 1783. 


Once more seized in 1793, it was held by the English till the 
peace of Amiens in 1802, 


Lally was himself beheaded in Paria in 1766; and the French East India 
Company ceased to exist in 1769. 


§ 32, Let us sum up this chapter. 

(I.) The genius of DupiErx conceives a stupendous 
plan ; extending, no doubt, in his mind, to the oceupa- 
tion of the throne of the Mogul at Delhi.by a French- 
man. The very existence of the English in India is - 
incompatible with his vast designs. He prosécutes his 
schemes with unspeakable skill, energy, and persever- 
ance. ‘They fail utterly, and involve him in their ruin. 
His vanity almost equals his genius. 

(2.) Madras is twice besieged, in 1746 (§ 4), and in 
175¢-8 (§ 30) ; successfully and unsuccessfully. f- 
(3.) Pondicherry is twice besieged, unsuccessfully in 
1748 (§ 11); and successfully in 1760 and 1761 (§ 31). 

(4.) Parapis shows that native troops cannot stand 
before, Europeans (§ 5). This is the French Plassey. 

(o.) Bussy and Curve are heroes of rival fame. The 
one takes Ginji (§ 18). The other takes and defends 
Arcot (§ 22) in 1761. , | 

(6.) Of the rival candidates set up by the two 
nations, France maintains hers in Haidarfbad (§ 24); 
and England hers, and a most unworthy ruler he was, 
mm Arcot (§24). The original claimants, however, 
perish ignominiously in the struggle. All but Muham- 
mad Alt die a violent death. " 


~ . 
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(7.) Trichinopoly is thrice besieged, successfully by ; Trichinopoly 
the English in 1752 (§ 28); and by the French unsuc- sme OEE 
cessfully in 1751 (§ 22), and in 1754-5 (§ 24), 

- (8.) The English owe much to the steadfastness of | Saunders, Lew- 
Saunders; more to the bravery and skill of Lawrence | ive °"* 
and Clive;‘and most of all to the absence of real 

patriotism in. the Frenchmen of the day. The French 

miased an opportunity such as is rarely presented to the 

nations of the world. : 

‘Disunion and jealousies weaken the French. Union 
and magnanimity give strength throughout to the 
English. ) | 

(9.) It is a war from first to last forced upon the | Characteristics’ 
English ; who engage in it with reluctance, but prose- nan 
cute it with the most dogged perseverance. 

(10.) Afghins, Moguls, and Mahrattas are seen con- | The North- 
tending in the north-west, unconscious that a power is (the sovnrs 

second) Battle 
‘| north-east, which is destined at last to overwhelm them Wl 
all, (Ch. v. § 69, 70.) 


meanwhile being consolidated in the south-east and 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH POWER IN BENGAL, 
L756-1774. 00 oe 


PART I.—-1740-1756. To tHE Brack-Hore Teagnps. 


§ 1. The foundation, or, at least, the ereat extension, 


of British power in Bengal is connected (1.) with } 


Suraja Daula, the Black Hole, and its attendant eruel- 
ties, a.D. 1756; (2.) Clive, and the great battle of 
Plassey, June 23, 1757, which avenged those cruelties, 
and virtually made England supreme in Hindistan ; 
and (3.) the treaty of Allahabad, by which ShAh Alam 
IJ., in August 1765, made over to the English Company 
the Diwani of the, Sibahs of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa. 

So much as is important to the student of the history | 
of the first. English settlements in Bengal is given in 


chap. vu. § 6. 


Bengal at first | 
AD WHhimportant 


. § 2. During the eventful period from 1744 to 1756, 


. + 
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BRIVISH POWER IN BENGAL. 
ee, een gp 
Suréja Daule’s acocersion. 
which we have given in chap. vill.) were gomg on, the 
Inglish settlements in Bengal were of less importance 
than either those in the Carnatic, or those on the 
western coaat. | 


They were soon to become the most important of all. The 
greatest name here also is that of Curve. (Ch. vill. § 22.) 


$3, When Ali-vardi Khén (ch. ii. § 15) usurped the 
goverament of Bengal, he’ protected the English. He 
had’ to contend repeatedly with the Mahrattas, whom 
he succeeded in repulsing ;. but the fertile plains of the 
north-east were repeatedly laid waste. 

He frequently demanded contributions from the 
English, as the price of this protection; but as his 
exactions were not excessive, and his services in repel- 
ling the dreaded Mahrattas were real, they did not 
much complain. | 


He had, permitted them (in or} to enclose Calcutta with a moat, called 


the Mabratta diteh. (Ch. v. § 57. 


§ 4. But in 1756, the-year when the memorable seven 
years’ war broke out, Ali-vardi died ; and was succecded 
by his grandson, Suraja Daula, a young Caligula, 


guilty of the most detestable cruelties, and fuil of 
implacable hatred to the English. He, on one occasion, 


demanded from them the surrender of a fugitive, 
which they declined ; and thus afforded him a pretext 
for. attacking them. oO | 
The idea of the wealth of the infidel merchants fired 
him with an ambition to plunder their factories, one 
of which was at Cossimbazaar, near to his capital, 
Mirshedéabad. This he took, and then marched to 
Calcutta. , . 


Notz.--The Nuwab of Mirshedabad was called the Nuwéb Nazim (= mili- 
laruyy to distinguish him from the Nuwaib Yasir of Qudh. He was also 
ealled Siibidéir, (Comp. § 28, p. 315.) 





Ali-rardi Khan 
and the Kiuagheh, 
1740-1753, 


Ch. vii, § 6, 8, 
BP, othe. 


The Calcutta 
diteh. 


Death of Ali- 
vardi Khan, 


His syccesson, 
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CH. ee. Calcutta taken by Suraja Dania, 
His ignorant There were not, he told his courtiers, 10,000 peoply in ail 


coutempt for Europe. The triumph must be‘easy and final. | 


th lia} . 

Hastings Among thé prisoners he took at Cossimbazaar was a young 
° writer, Warren Hastings, who had not been in India six years yet, 

and was then twenty-four years of age. His after career was 

Comp. § 35. dostined to be as brilliant in its way as Clive’s. 

The attack. § 5, The Council of Caleutta were unprepared for 


such an attack. Their means of defence were inade- 
quate. Drake, the governor, was not a Dupleix, scarcely 
even a Morse; and they had among them no Clive. 

To be unprepared seems a characteristic of the English. 


The Nuwib be. | They first tried to conciliate the Nuwab. They then 
fore Calcutta. | asked help from the Dutch at Chinsura, and from the 
French at Chandernagar; but were refused with 

taunts. The Nuwab began to batter their miserable 

defences on the 18th June (memorable in 18151); and 
soon the unhappy garrison was driven within thé wails 
of the fort. a 

The fight by At nightfall the fatal resolution was taken by the 
meen governor of escaping down the river. The women and — 
children were sent on board one of the ships, and Drake 
(About 20 miles | Put off in the last remaining boat. The soldiers of the 
below Calcutta, | garrison, and others who were left behind, tried in vain - 
of the Hick); 0 find means of escape. The ships dropped down the 

river to Fulta, where the fugitives took refuge. 

Holwellandthe | Holwell, who was the chief among the deserted party, 
felt himself compelled to negotiate; and the army of 
the Nuwab marched in. The Nuwab. summoned Mr. 
| Holwell before him, and. reproached him with defending 
the place against the rightful ruler of Bengal; but 

assured him no harm should be done to the prisoners, 


——_—_—_— ee ee ee es 
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The Brack That evening, however, the whole of them, 146 in 
| Tho hist roat number, were crammed into a wretched dungeon, (ever 
| Fragedy, since calledthe “Black Hole,”) eighteen feet square, 


with two small apertures: a place which would have 
been an oppressively confined prison for one person. 
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| Clive and Watson in Bengal. 





This night, the horrors of which no pen can describe, 
or mind adequately conceive, may be considered an wera 
in Indian history. Scenes of equal atrocity were 
enacted in the Sepoy mutinies a century after. These 
are the things that fix the fate of empires. 7 

In the morning twenty-three only were found alive 
and they were a fearful spectacle. 

The Nuwab is said to have been free from the guilt 
of ordering this frightful wholesale murder; but he 
evidently did not regret it. His great anxiety was to 

ind the treasures which he imagined the English had 
oncealed. 


PART JI.—1756-7. Tar Biack-HoLtE TRAGEDY TO 


PLASSEY. 


8 6, These sad tidings soon reached Madras, where 
| Clive and Watson, just returned from the destruction 
' of Gheriah (ch. v. § 65), where soon ready to sail to 
' avenge the cruel injury. 

Clive wna the Governor of Fort St. David. (Ch. viil. § 27.) He had 
' learnt to estimate native power rightly. 

900 English infantry and 1,500 sepoys, full of spirit, 
and devotedly attached to their leaders, constituted the 
army, which was destined to effect a mighty revolution 
‘n India. 7 

Tt was the middle of December before the expedition 

vached the Higllt. 

No time was then lost. Budge-Budge was taken, 

‘aleutta re-occupied, and the town of High stormed. 

+ Budge-Budge, Hastings fought as a volunteer. 


There he and Clive first met. There was but seven years dif- 
rance in their ages; but Clive had already gained a mighiy 
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Madras troops 
in Bengal, 
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, Ings. immortalise himself. But his fame was not to be gained on the f 
field of battle; and by Clive’s advice he remained’a vivitian. | 
(Comp. § 35, p. 318.) | 7 
Hig stormed. | ‘The storming of Higli was the work of a young |. 
Coote, captain, Eyre Coote, He too bas a niche among the | 
heroes of British Indian history (p. 295). Here then } 
are four historic names associated at this memorable | 
The fournames.| crisis: CiiveE, Warson, Cootr, and Hasrrinas. T> 
these must be added those of Forpz,.then a majo- 

in a king’s regiment, and of Carnac. 


| Clive and Hast-iname. Hastings felt the assurance within him, that he, toocould 
| 





§ 7, Suraja Daula at length began to.awake from hi, 
dream of fancied security, He knew something of th 
wars in the Carnatic, of Arcot, and of Gheriah; and ' 

inow this same Clive was in Calcutta! _ 4 

Clive had already acquired the name, by which he ia siill | 

known, of Séibut Khin, or daring in war, re 


Suraja 
frightened, 


Caloutta Te 957,| Anobstinate engagement took place, and the Nuwab’s -.. 
eee ARNO" attacks were repelled at every point. Calcutta was re- _ 
taken January 2,1757. Negotiations followed, and a - 
Hollow peace. | hollow peace wasmade. The English were allowed to 
assume their old. position, and vengeance was postponed. 
Watson disapproved. The Nuwab, he said, should 
be “well thrashed.” Olive, who had now become a 
diplomatist, unwillingly consented, from political con- 
siderations, to sign the treaty. (February 9, 1757.) _ 


oF rs — - — — 


§ 8, There was now, strange to say, pretended peace 
between the English and the author of the horrors of 
the Black Hole. 


war with Meanwhile in Europe the seven years’ war had begui 
The French 1(ch. vin. § 29) ; and Watson and others wished to attac! 


settlement pthe French settlement of Chandernagar. Cliveat firs 
| taken, May |wished for neutrality in India. The NuwSh was hon 
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Purther troubles with the Nawab. | oe KS 


he refused, and even aided them with arms and money. 
In defiance of his threats, the English forces under 
Clive attacked the. place, and Watson co-operated with 
the fleet. 

Chandernagar was thus taken in May, 1757. 


On the tomb of Admiral Watson, who died in Calcutta, are | Watson’s tomb. 
these words, in relation to the eventa related above :— {Aug, 12, 1757.) 


‘  “@heriah taken, February 13, 1756. 
' Calentta, January 2, 1757. 
Chandernagar taken, March 23, 1757. 





Hxegisti monumentum ere perennius.” 


§ 9, The peace between the Nuwib and the English | The perfay of 
w{/was not real,and could not be lasting. The latter | Sime Daula, 
‘|/ began to feel their power; and the former, full of| ~ 
it hatred, fear, and distrust, acted in the most violent and 
inconsistent manner. He mtrigued with Bussy, who 
\ was at Cuttack in the Northern Sirkars (not more than 
two, hundred miles from Calcutta), which had just been 
i ceded to France. [Ch. vill. § 20, ch. ni. § 16 (5).] | 
‘ 
he 


He at the same time sent conciliatory messages and 
even money to the Council at Calcutta: im fact, acted 
_jikea madman. He had not a friend, even among his 
own subjects. 
i And now a formidable confederacy was formed |The Prot. 
\| against him. The plotters were Raydullub, his trea- |The con- 
surer; Mir Jaffir, the commander of his troops; Jagat |*?™™°™ 
Seid, the richest banker in India; with Mr. Watt, the 
English Resident at Marshedabad ; and the Council at 
Calcutta. 
| ‘¢ He or we must fall,’ said Clive. 
A. Bengali named Omichand was the agent employed | Omichand. 
to transact the business between the Eng-ish and the 


| Nuwab. He, of course, was in the plot. 
The plan of the conspirators was this. Suraja was The plan, 


. —_ 
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Ce Tyee. "he Plot to dethrone SurAja Datla. 





to be deposed, the British co-operating with Mir Jaffir. 
The most ample and exclusive privileges were to be 
eranted to the English, and the fullest compensation 


| 
| 
t 





The price. for their losses ; while a large sum was to be distributed: 
among the members of the English Secret Committee. | 
The hitch, A difficulty here arose. Omichand, at the last-mo- | 


ment, threatened to disclose the whole, unless a sum of ; 
8,000,000 rupees was guaranteed to himself.' To satisfy | 
hint it was arranged that a clause should be inserted in 
the agreement, to be signed by Mir Jaffir and the 
members of the English Committee, relating to his 


_—_s- 


claims. : 
The nefarious But Clive and his fellow conspirators condescended 
expedient, to cheat the wily Hindi. Two treaties were prepared, [+ 


one on white paper, the other on red. In the latter. 
Omichand’s claims were guaranteed ; while in the other 
no mention was made of them, The white was the real 
The whiteana {treaty. The fictitious one was shown to Omichand, and | 
red treaties.  |bo was satisfied. Admiral Watson had refused to bea | 
Forgery. party to this deceit, and his signature was forged. | 
The morality of | This plan to dethrone the vicious monster, on whom 
ihe plot against | no one could rely, and whose tyranny his subjects could 
’ |no longer endure, was justifiable. The dissimulation 
connected with its execution was necessary, 1t was said ; 
and was defended on the false principle, that the end 
justifies the means.”’ 7 
Deceit. But nothing renders deceit right. Clive and his 
fellow plotters disgraced themselves by fighting bad 
men with their own weapons. 


§ 10, All was now ready, and Clive wrote a peremp- 
tory letter to the Nuwab, demanding satisfaction for 
all injuries, and stating that the British army would 
wait upon him for an answer. The Nuwab instantly 
‘put his army in motion, and the hostile armies met on 


the field of Puasszey. The Nuwab had 50,000 infantry, 
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The battle of Plassey. 


18,000 cavalry, and an enormous train of artillery; 
while Clive had 650 European infantry, 150 gunners, 
1100 sepoys, afew Portuguese, and 10 pieces of artil- 
‘lery. | 
Meanwhile Mir Jaffir was terrified by the approaching 
_erisis, and ceased to communicate with Clive. The 
wisdom of attacking the Nuwab, with such fearful odds 
against them, seemed to Clive’s officers to be doubtful ; 
and, in a council of war (the only one Clive ever 
| assembled), thirteen voted against fighting the enemy, 
and but seven for it. In the minority was Coote. 

Clive dismissed the council, took a solitary walk in a 
grove hard by, and decided in his own mind that the 
attack must be made now or never, and that it should 
be made now. The next morning he crossed the river, 
and fought the battle of Plassey on the 23rd June, 
1757. The victory was immediate and decisive; and 
the loss on the side of the English was only 22 killed 
and 60 wounded. ’ 

Suraja fled. Mir Jaffir, now that victory was assured, 
joined Clive, who did not condescend to notice his vacil- 

tion ; but saluted him Nuwab of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa. Thus Clive did in Bengal what Dupleix had | 
done in the Carnatic. (Ch. viii. § 16.) 

The new Nuwab was, however, but a tool in the 
hands of those who had made and could unmake him. 

Omichand was soon undeceived as to his reward, and 
was stunned by the blow; but seems to have soon re- 
covered, as we find him afterwards recommended by 
Clive, “as a person capable of rendering great services, 
and, therefore, not wholly to be discarded.” 
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duct. 





The Council of 
‘War. 


Coote, 
Clive makes up 
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Plassey, June! 
Bo, Lfoy. 
Comp. ch. vilt. 
5, and ch, vi. 
8) 


Mir Jaffir is 
made Nuwab, 
The First Ben- 


GAL REVOLYU- 
TION, 1757, 


A tool. 


Omichand un 
deceived, 


Clive degraded himself by his duplicity in this transaction, | Tricks, 
and injured that reputation for strict integrity which, in regard |. 


to individuals as well as States, is one of the most essential 
elements of success. It is not too much to say, that “ Clive’s 
treatment of Omichand was truly a national calamity.’’ 


4 
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Introd, § 8, 23. 
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Surija Davila dethroned and killed. 
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§ 11, Suraja was soon seized, having been betrayed. 
‘by a man ‘whom he had wronged, and brought before 
Jaffir, whose son, Miran, caused him to be put to ‘death. 
The poor victim had not completed his twentieth year ; , 
and had not been on the throne fifteen months. 

And now came the division of the spoil. Clive con- 
tented himself with between two and three hundred 
thousand pounds, besides an estate received at a later 
date; of which immense wealth a great part went, by his 
generous gift, to form what is called ‘‘ Lord Chive’s 
fund,” and the proceeds were applied from the first to 
the relief of invalids in the service. 
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Death of Surija 
Daula, 1757. 


‘Clive’s Fund.” 


Clive was not, on the whole, mercenary ; yet these immense sums, recerved 
in this irregular way, demoralised those who received them, and lowered | 
‘Englishmen in the eyes of all men. 


i 
Gains to the Vast treasures, a8 indemnity for losses s ined, 
k 


Company, and 


Company; ate | were poured into the Company’s coffers ; and all shared 


in the golden harvest. . 

What are called the twenty-four Pergunnahs (= sub-districts) 
were then given to fhe Company ag a Zamindary. The grant is 
dated December 20, 1757. They comprised an area of about 
1,200 square miles. 





PART U1L—1757-1760. Curvz’s First Apmr- 
WNISTRATION. ) 


| Clive, 1757 § 12, Clive was now virtually ruler of these rich 


—_-—— 


' Summary of - We mus pause, however, to consider the state of affairs 
affairs in 1757. | throughout Ind¥a at this moment, June 1757. 


provinces. He was made Governor of the Company’s 
settlements in Bengal; and remained at the head of 
affairs till 1760. The transactions of this interval we 
have now to record. 


ee 


(Ch. iii. § 19, (1.) Ahmad Shah Abdali made his fourth invasion of Hindt- 
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(2.) Alamgir II. was the nominal Emperor, and Ghazi-ud- 
din IV. (Table, ch. iii, § 16, p. 182) was his Vazir. 

(3.) The Mahrattas were intriguing with Salabat Jung and his 
brother Nizim Alt in the Dakhan. Bussy was in the Northern 
Sirkaérs; from whence he was peremptorily recalled by Lally in 
1758. (Ch.iii. §16)  - 

Balaji Baji Rao (1740-1761), was Peshw4. (Ch. v. § 56-66.) 

(4.) Seringapatam was attacked by the Mahrattas in 1757; 
and Nandirdj, the regent, consented to pay them tribute. Haidar 

was then 4 rising general. (Ch. xii. § 12, 13.) 
| (5) A desultory warfare was being carried on between the 
French and English in the Carnatic. Lally sailed from France, 
May 1757, and arrived at Pondicherry, April 1758. (Ch. viii, 
§ 30.) Madura was taken in 1757 by Colonel Calliaud, 
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§ 13, A great danger threatened the new Nuwab in 
1759. Clive too was placed in a dilemma. It was thus. 
Poor Alamgir IT. wasin the hands of Ghazi-ud-din IV., 
who at last murdered him. His son, Ali Géhar (com- 
monly styled the Shahzada, or Prince), afterwards the 
unfortunate Shih Alam II. (by which name we shall 
call him), escaped from Delhi, crossed the Karmandsa 
(whieh divides Oudh from Bahar), at the very time 
(November 1759) of his father’s murder, the. news of 
which he did not fecetve for a month. 

He then assumed the title of emperor ; appointed 
Shuja-ud-daula, Viceroy of Oudh, his Vazir; and, with 
‘Nazib Khan as his commander-in-chief, proceeded to 
take possession of the eastern districts. The Governor 
of Patna was a Hind, Rim Narayan; who, being de- 
feated by the imperial army, threw himself into Patna. 

Clive (thus involved in a necessary rebellion against 
the great Mogul!) wrote to the trembling Mir Jaffir 
and to Ram Narayan to re-assure them; and Colonel 
Calhaud, marching promptly to the relief of Patna, 
defeated the imperial and Oudh forces in February |- 
and April 1760; and thus saved the Nuwdb for the 
time, Captain Knox, another distineuished officer. 


Shah Alam TI, 
invades the 
Nuwab’s domi- 
nions, 1759, 


Affairs in Delhi. 
(Its waters are 
considered go 
impure, that he 
who touches it 
loses all his 
merit, ) 

(Comp. ch, iii, § 
19, 20.) 


| 

; 

(On the §. bank 

of the Ganges.) | 
Clive defends 

the Nuwa4b, and 

hepotigtes with 

Shah Alam I, | 

| 





The first Battle 
af Fatua, 1760, 
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CHAP aan” ss Entrigues of Mir Jafflr, = 
ained a splendid victory over the Raja. of Parnia, who 
| (Introd §8) | was in rebéllion. Shah Alam now wrote to Clive, who 
sent him a sum of money, on condition that he should 
_ {evacuate the province of Bahar, which he did. Thus 
relieved, Mir Jaffir testified his gratitude by bestowing - 
Clive's Jaghir. jon Clive, as a Jaghir, the rent due by the Company 

for the villages round Calcutta. 


~ 


Death of Mir. Mirwan, the son of Mir Jaffir, amen of energy, but a monster 
wan, 1760, of cruelty, was struck dead by lightning (in July 1760) while 
§ 11. marching with Colonel Calliand. 


§ 14, Two other important achievements conclude 
this portion of Clive’s history. 
The Northern (1.) The Northern Sirkdre were aj this period in the 
ch ai gig) | hands of the French; but Bussy*had been recalléd by 
Lally. (Ch. vii. § 30.) Clive sent an expedition under - 
Colonel Forde in 1759, which drove the French out. He 
retained for the English only Masulipatam. The battle 
of Peddaptr, near Rajamandri, and the dashing captare 
April 7, 1759. {of Masulipatam, with the French leader in it, are 
among -the most glorious exploits of Anglo-Indian- 
warfare. 
The Nuwab, (2.) The fickle Nuwaéb now began to. intrigue with 
Suet 4? | the Dutch ; for hia English friends were so powerful 
that he dreaded their turning against him. The Dutch 
in Chinsura wrote to their chief at Batavia, and it was 
arranged that a Dutch armament should attack Cal- 
Humiliation of |cutta. Clive got intelligence of the intrigue; and, 
the Dutch, though England was at peace with Holland, attacked 
the Dutch by sea and land, defeated them utterly, and 
laid siege to Chinsura. The Dutch, thoroughly hum- 
bled, agreed to the terms Clive imposed upon them ; 
land Mir Jaffir’s intrigues in that quarter were at an 


| live sailed for | C0. 
England, Feb. Clive now sailed for Hngland the second time, 1760. 
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The second Bengél Revolution. 


There hé was received with great honour by the King, Mr. 
Pitt, and the whole nation, He waa raised to an Irish peerage. 


PART IV.—176]-1765. ADMINISTRATION oF VAN- 
SITTART AND SPENCER. 


a |. . 

§ 15. This was a most eventful period in Indian 
history, The French power in India was at this period 
utterly broken by Coote (ch. vin. § 31); and soon after 
the Mahrattas sustaimed the crushing defeat from which 
they never fully recovered. (Ch. v. § 69, 70.) 

But in those stirring times Mr. Vansittart, an utterly 
incompetent person, though honest, was acting as Clive’s 
successor in Bengal. There were quarrels between him 
and his Council; and, till Clive’s return in 1765, 
nothing can be more painful than the annals of the 

administration. : 


| §-46, After the death of his son, Mirwan, the affairs 
of Mir Jaffir became worse and worse ; and he at length 
seit his son-in-law, Mir Kasim, to Calcutta to arrange 
his pecuniary matters. Mr. Vansittart and his Council, 
being struck with the ability of Mir Kasim, resolved to 
dethrone the Nuwab Nazim, and to put his son-in-law 
in his place. The Nuwaib was hopelessly in arrears in 
‘his payments to his British allies, was madly extravagant, 
in his expenditure, and evidently looked with no favour 
upon those by whose hands he had heen elevated. 

Mir Jaffir-was induced to resign and to take up his 
abode in Caleutta; while Mir Kasim was instaJled 
(27th Sept. 1760}. The latter ceded tothe dungtish the 


three provinces of MidnApir, Chittagong, and Burd- | 


trin aa tha nea ant hie slauwatirm 
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CH. IX. § 15, 16. 
. 4D. LTEO. 


The crisis of 
1761 


French and 
Mahrattas 
humbled. 


Mr. Vansittart, 
1760-1765, 


ee ee ee | ee ee 
7 a a lay 


Intrignes with | 
Mir i . 


Hagsim, 


Mir Jaffir dle- 
posed, and Mir 
Kasim put on 
the throne, 1766, 
Cession to the 
Company. 


$10 





CHAE. § 17, 18, 
aD. L761. 


The Srconp 
Bencit REVO- 
LUTION, 1760. 


Mir Késim’s 
energetic con- 
duct, 


(Monghtr,) 


Shah Alam IT, 
1761, 


The second 
battle of Patna. 


Mir Easim ill- 
treata tha Go- 
vernor of Paina. 


| THE FOUNDATION OF - 


Miz KAgim and Mn. Vansittact. 





Thus, for the second time in four years, hed the 


| British effected a revolution in Mirshedabad. 


The real object’ of this transaction was to enrich 
the members of the Bengal Government. Against 
every unjust measure of this period Mr. Vansittart and 
Mr. Hastings, then a young civilian, protested; but in 
vain. | : 


§ 17. Mir Kasim began with great energy to carry 
out reforms. He reduced expenditure; paid off his 
English friends; and, disgusted with his position, re- 
solved to shake off their yoke; for which purpose he 
removed his capital to Monghyr, and there quietly 
gathered together and disciphned his army. This he 
did with surprising judgment and skill, 


§ 18, At this time Shah- Alam IL., who dared Rot re- 
turn to his capital (ch. i. § 19-22), was hovering about 


Bahar with a lawless host. Colonel Carac attacked |. 
and dispersed them; and Law, the Frenchman (who, 


had escaped from Chandernagar, and broken his parole), 
with his band was taken prisoner; but, to the surprise 
of the natives, was treated by the English with distin- 


guished courtesy. The Emperor himself was persuaded | 


by Colonel Carnac to join him, and accompany him to 
Patna; where Mir Kasim was induced to pay him 
homage ; ‘and was, in consequence, formally invested 
by the Emperor with the Sibadarship of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa. | 


$19, Mir Kisim’s conduct at this time was, on the 


whole, vigorous and just; but he was cruel in his treat- 
ment of Rim Narayan, the Governor of Patna, whom 
he despoiled; and Mr, Vansittart’s failure to protect 
this unfortunate governor is-one of the worst features 
in his administration. 


— 


* 
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A quarrel between the Nuwab and the Calcutta 
Council soon arose. The cause was the immunity from 
the payment of transit duties claimed by the servants of 
the Company. This freedom had been formerly granted 
by imperial firmén to the Company itself. It was now 
grossly abused. All the servants of the Company traded 
largely on their own private account; and they claimed 
freedom from the payment of all inland duties, not 
only for themselves, but for their servants and de- 
pendants also. Every native, in fact, by hoisting the 
English flag could now evade the payment of all duties. 
The Nuwab was thus defrauded of his revenues, his 
servants were insulted, and the trade of the country 
was thrown into confusion. 

After attempts at a compromise, in which Mr. Van- 
sittart was thwarted by wee ceupidity of the other 
members of Council, the Nuwib in desperation resolved 
to put his subjects and the Enghsh upon an equal 
footing, by abolishing all transit dues throughout his 
dominions. 





| § 20, War-ensued. Some Enghsh boats were stopped 


* and examined by the Nuwab’s officers at Patna. Mr. 


Ellis, the Resident, then rashly began hostilities, and 
seized the city of Patna; but his European soldiers got 
drunk, and the native commandant recaptured the city. 
Mr. Ellis and the other Englishmen were taken pri- 
soners; and the Nuwib at once ordered every English- 


nian in his dominions to be seized. 


§ 21, The Calcutta Council was now resolved to de- 
throne Mir Kasim, and reinstate Mir Jaffir, who was 72 
years old, and afflicted with leprosy. This was done 
by proclamation. This was the third Ben al Revolu- 
tion. A severe struggle ensued, and especially at 


Gheriah a battle was fought, which lasted for four 


| gar, 
eet 7 ane 
iD. LISD. 
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Quarrel be- 
tween the 
Nuwab and the 
Caleutta Coun- 
eu, 


— =a —— ee ee 
. . 


Abolition of all 
transit duties, 


Mr. Ellis seized. 


War with Mir 
Kasim, 1763. 


July 7, 1768, 
The THIRD | 
Bexgit REvoO- 
LUTION. 

Battle of 
Gheriah, 1763. 
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The Patna Masszacre, and its puni ,<nment. . 


aD, L7Go. 7 
- ll 
(A plainnear (hours. In this the late Nuwab’s well-trained. and 
ifirshedabad,) 1: 


The massacre 
of Patna, 1763. 


The second great 
Tragedy, 


Cruelties. 


Noble conduet 


of the prisoners, 


The infamous 
Raymond, 


disciplined troops showed most determined brayery, 
and were with difficulty overcome. This wasin August 
1768, Major Adams commanded. The Nuwdb’s forces 
amounted to 28,000 men; the English had only 3,000. 
Monghyr was soon taken, and the Nuwéb had only 
Patna. 


§ 22, Hitherto our sympathies have been with the 
Nuwaib, whose conduct was spirited, though -his cause 
was hopeless; but the Massacre of Patna, the second | 
great tragedy in British Indian history, places him in 
the list of men whose names history preserves only to 
hand down to perpetual infamy, . 

He cast Rim Narayan into the river with weights 
round his neck. The great bankers, the Seita; friends 
of the English, were thrown from one of the bastions 
into the river. an 

The Nuwab threatened that he would murder every 
Huropean the moment the troops advanced on Patna 
The commanding officer addressed a letter to the pri- 
soners, asking them to suggest some means of releasing 
them. ‘Their reply was: “ There is no hope of escape. 
Never mind us. Do not delay the advance of the army 
one hour.” The army moved on to the attack, and the 
ferocious Nuwab fulfilled his threat. He ordered his 
officers to kill all the Europeans in prison; but they nobly 
answered, “No! turn them out, and we will fi¢ht with 
them, but.not massacre them.” But an executioner 
was found! Walter Raymond, a German, who had 
been a sergeant m the French service, and now held a 


icommission in the Nuwab’s army under the name of - 
{Sumru (a name since notorious enough, and now 
changed to Sombre) volunteered to do the bloody deed. 
-He led a filé of soldiers to the house, fired on them un- 
armed through the venetian windows; and soon forty- 
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CH. EX. § 23, 25. | 
aD. L764. 








The great campaign of 1764. The battle of Buxar. 





= 


eight Englishmen (Mr. Ellis among them), and 100 
soldiers, were lyimg in their blood on the floor. | 

Patna was taken (November 6, 1768) after a vigorous | The Engtish 
resistance ; and Mir Kasim fled to Shuja Daula, Nuwab | *¢ Patz. 
of Oudh, where the fugitive Emperor still lingered. 


These three now advanced against the English army, The three Mu- 


and a campaign began, which is one of the most glorious Tondors, 1784, 


in the British annals, The Nuwab of Oudh had fought | The combatants 
at Panipat in 1761 (ch. v. § 70), under Ahmad Shah |= '** | 

Abdali; the Emperor was the descendant of ‘Teimir ; 

and Mir Kasim had shown himself resolute and daring. 

Their attack upon Patna was repulsed ; and their army 

finally took up its position between Buxar and the 


Son, 


§ 23. And now took place the first sepoy mutiny in the Bengdl| The First Sepoy 
army. ‘he last and greatest, in 1857, led to the dissolution of | Mutiny, 1764. 
that army, and the transfer of British India to the direct govern- 
ment of the Crown. Major Munro acted with firmness. A | Major Munro's 
whole battalion attempted to desert to the enemy; but they | itmness. 
were brought back, and twenty men blown away from guns. 

This firmness and promptitude at once crushed the mutiny. 


| the NuwAb Vazir, who was still encamped at Buadr | Brean, Oct, 23, 


with an army of 50,000 men. He was routed, and 160 | (8-5. of the 
pieces of cannon taken. The consequences of this yic- | wie Eee. 
tory were very great :—(1.) the Nuwab of Oudh, long | from Bendres,) 
| master of the empire, was humbled; (2.) the English 

were thus made supreme in Hindistdin; (3.) the Em-] shah Alam IL. 
peror himself came to the British camp, and opened a in the British 


negotiation with the Council at Calcutta for his restora- Yicaref Wate 
eta”? published, 





tion to the throne. It was reserved for Clive to reap 
the full fruits of this victory (§ 28). 


a 


§ 25. The Nuwab of Oudh, Shuja-ud-Daula, retreated | Consequences 


: § 24. In October 1764, Munro led his troops against | The Battle of 


taapanda Tinlh,. and nlhtatmaod aanitndeaawnen Doe LL O;AroW 


t | . . 
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| ernment, 
| 
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CH. TX. § 26, 27, . 
aD 1365. _ -Gorruption in Bengal. ” 


. a cr 





The Nuwabot |Yrattas.under Mulhaéar Rao Holkar, and the infamous’ 


Oth oom.” | Ghazi-ud-din. (Ch. v.§ 81; ch. iil, § 18.) But Sir R. 
bled, |Fletcher took Allahabad ; Carnac, advancing to Kalpi, 
(Ou S.W. bank | dispersed the Nuwab’sarmy ; and the latter was obhged 


amna, 40 | ; 
miles SW to throw himself upon the mercy of his conquerors. The 


trom Khanpar.) | oreat central plain of India was now completely in the 


power of England. 


Jattie prentt § 26, The reinstated Mir Jaffir died in January 1765. 
for five years fills our mind with shame and disgust, 
|had made enormous demands of money from him ; and 
it appears that he died partly of vexation. His son, a 
[youth of twenty, Najim-ud-daula, was put on the 
‘throne; the members ef the Council received large and 


Succession of 
Najim-ud- 
danla 


undeserved presents; and the contrel of the country . 


was virtually in their hands. 
A minister called Muhammad Reza Khan. was ap- 


pointed, whilst the Nuwab wished to place in thst. 


loffice a most faithless and profligate man, whose name 
“Nuncomar.” /was Nand Kumir. Raja Shitab Rai was assistant to 
‘the minister. They were both tried in 1772, on charges 
of corruption, but acquitted. 
Lord Clive _ § 97, The Directors of the East India Company, 
comes to India at ; : 
athird time,  |aware of the profligacy of their servants, and alarmed 
1765. at the state of affairs, now solicited Clive to return to 
India the third time, with full powers, which he had 





State of affaira 
when he re 


sumed the Go- |pelled from Bengal. ‘The Emperor Shah Alam IT. was 


a supplant in the British camp at Allahébéd. The 
Nuwib of Oudh, stripped of everything, waited his 
doom. The army and its leaders had covered them- 
selves with glory; but the Council, with Mr. Spencer 
(the succes: ar to Vansittart) at their head, had plunged 
[*nte the lowest gulf of infamy. 








The Caleutta Council, the record of whose proceedings: 


demanded, 8rd May 1765. Mir Késim had been ex-. 


. 1 
a se 
- _ . 
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- Gatve again in India. 


PART V.—Curve’s Seconp ADMINISTRATION, 
1765-1767. 


345 


AD. 1765. 


§ 28, Clive’s first measure on his return was to en- Clive’s Ree 


force the orders of the Directors forbidding the receipt 
of presents by their servants. He made all government 


officers sign covenants binding themselves to obey this | The Covenant. 


rule, 3 
He then proceeded to Allahabad. The result of his 
negotiations was :— 


(1.} The Nuwab of Oudh was restored as an ally of | Clive arranges 


England ; 
(2.) Corah and Alléhabad were given to the Emperor ; 
and, 


3. ) This personage, the descendant of Baber, granted | Bengal, Bahar, 


to the Company the Diwdni or virtual sovereignty of 


and Orissa 
eranted to the 


Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, for which he was to receive Company, Aug. 


a.tribute of twenty-six lakhs a year; while fifty lakhs 
a year were to be paid to the ‘Nuwab, in whose name 
the government was still conducted. This was effected 
on the 12th August 1765. 


The Nuwab Nazim of Bengal was soon induced to j The Nuwab 


retire on an allowance or pension of forty-two lakhs. 
This may be called the FourtuH Bencit Revo.ution. 


It ia worthy of remark that though the Nuwab Nazim was henceforth of 


| no political importance, the accession of each one was announced to the 


Emperor of Delhi and conitirmed by him until 1825. 


§ 29. Thus i in ten months (October 1764 to August ! The memorable 


pensioned. 


1765) had the English overthrown all the powers of |" months. 


Hindistan ; and advanced from the position of a trading 
Company to the assumption of a virtually independent 


sovereignty. 


This period, from the battle of Buadr to the treaty of | An mra. 


Allaghébéd, tw ever memearable in Hnatish annals. The 


| CH, TX. §28, 29, | 


a 
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CH. FX, § 30, 31. 
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Clive’s further 


iteforms, 


Pouble Batta, 


The European 
Mutiny, 


Clive overcomes 
them, 1767. 


Troding put 
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Clive’s reforms. Discontent and ttutiny. 


a ee 





The only other powers of note in India at this.time arvere. the 
Mahrattas, Haidar, and the Nizim of Hyderabad. ee 

Madu Rao dnd Haidar Ali were then in the zenith of their 
power. (Ch. vy. § 74; ch. xii. § 15.) 


§ 30, Clive had now to carry out further reforms, 


The army was accustomed to what was called double batta. 


when on the field. This was nominally an allowance 
of subsistence-money ; but the amount was unreason- 
ably great: in the case of a captain, it amounted to 
an increase in his pay of 1,000 rupees a month. Clive 
was instructed to stop this anomalous system; but he 
was met by a combination of the European officers, 
which, in fact, was a mutiny. Two hundred officers 
agreed to resign in a single day; and, as the Mahrattas 
were advancing (ch. v. § 81), they thought: themselves 
necessary to the State. Re 

Clive accepted each resignation, and put the e: -officer 
in immediate arrest, while he sent to Madras for every 
avaliable man. Even sepoys were employed in coercing 
their European officers. Clive’s firmness subdued the 
mutiny ina fortnight. This was a victory as important 
as Plassey: he thus saved the dominion which he had 
founded. 


Sir R. Fletcher, commander of the forces, was implicated in 
the mutiny, and was sentenced to be cashiered. He was restored 


and appointed commander-in-chief at Madras, where he wasa |_ 


leader in the opposition to Lord Pigot. (Ch. x. § 10.) 


§ 31, Clive’s next contest was with the whole services, 
the members of which universally. were engaged in 
trade, which their position made especially lucrative : 
to the injury of their character, as it prevented’ them 
from doing ‘heir duty as public servants. They were 
now absolutely forbidden to engage in any species of 


I 
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of official salaries was not actually settled tll the time 
of Lord Cornwallis. (Ch. x. § 20.) 


§ 32. Clive left India for the last time. in 1767, a 
ead man than he was when he returned to it in 

65.. 

. He was received in England with great honour; but 
his reforms had raised up for him a host of enemies. 
Nor had. his course, as we have seen, been uniformly 
honest and incorrupt. All whom he had punished, or 
whose corrupt schemes he had thwarted, now leagued 
against him. The Court of Directors did not support 
him, ag it ought to have done; buf when it was pro- 
posed to censure him in Parliament, a counter-resolution 
| Was passed, “ that he had rendered meritorious services 
to his country.” 

He died in 1774, ten years after Dupleix. 


. PART Vi.-—-1767-17 72. VERELST AWD CARTIER.. 


§ 33, From 1767 to 1772, Mr. Verelst and Mr. Cartier 
were successively Governors of Bengal. The events of 
this period are chiefly connected with Mahratta and 
Mys6r history. (Ch. v. § 80-85; ch. xii. § 17, &c.) 

‘The curse of Bengfl was the double government, which 
has. been called Chive’s “masked administration.” The 
government was nominally conducted by the Nuwab’s 
servants ; while the Kuropean officials vied with them 
m making haste to become rich by every species of 
corruption. The governor in vain strove to stem the 
torrent. Jt was asad period: the Muhammadan Go- 
vernment had. been destroyed ; and no vigorous English 
rule had been substituted. 
great crisis were felt. 
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The double 
Government de- 
stroyed, 1772. 


The rreat name 
for thirteen 
years, 


Warren Hast. 
ues. 

Summary of hig 
history from 
1750 to 1772, 


(Aug, 1758.) 
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Warrem Hastings, Governer of Hengil.. 23 - 





The constitution of the Home Government f ‘India 
was equally. vicious. The Directors were appoimted. but. 
for one year, and their chief anxicty was to. make the ' 
most of theit patronage. It was a period of unblushing _ 
jobbery and corruption. 

To add to the general affliction, fame, deadly: fever, 
and small-pox took off 35 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
Bengal during the years from 1769-1771. It is estimated 
that ten millions of human beings perished in ‘that 
awful visitation, which in addition ruined 4 great pro- 
portion of the landed aristocracy of Lower Bengal. 


PART VII.—1772-1774. Hastinas Govamaas oF 
Brenaau. os : 
§ 34, The Directors resolved in 1772 to abolish ike 
double government, and to assume the direct manage-— 
ment, through their own servants, of the revenue of. 
Bengal. Warren Hasrines was appointed Governor 
of Bengal to carry out this sweeping-measure. He had 
to arrange the details of the change from'a mercantile 
firm to a sovereign dominion. | 


§ 35, Warren Hastings was born m‘ 1732, seven 
years after Clive ; landed in India in 1750 as a civilian ; 3 
was taken prisoner at Cossimbazaar just before the 
Black Hole tragedy took place (§ 4); joined the fugi- 
tives at Fulta; fought as a volunteer at Budge-Buad 
(§ 6); was sent by Clive, who discerned his abilities, 
as Resident to Mirshedabad after the battle of Plassey ; 
was appoinved member of Council at Calcutta in 1760, 
where he supported Mr. -Vansittart against his corrupt 
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‘Fhe Rohilla War. rcs “rid 


was summoned to give avidence before the House of 
Commons; and his evidence displayed such vigour and 
| breadth of view, that his reputation was e at once ; 
a ane he was appointed second in Council “ht Madras in 
1768. 

In 1772 he was sent as Governor (or President) to | Aprit isth. 
Calcutta, which now became the seat. of Government 
instead of Mirshedabid. Hverr arrangement for the 
constitution of new courts of civil and criminal jus- 
tice was made by Hastings, and a code was drawn up 
-by him within six months. 


§ 36, An account of the affairs connected with the | The Treaty of 
treaty of Bendyes,, made between Hastings and the| P™#t> 177%. 
Vazir of Oudh, will close this part of the history of 
British India. 

The Mahrattas crossed the Ganges on their return 
home in 1773 (ch. v. § 81); and the Vazir of Oudh : | 
asserted that the Rohillas had offered bim forty lakhs | The Kohillas, 
_of rupees to defend them from those invaders, and that | | 
now they denied the debt. 

Hastings believed and acted upon this statement. Hastings’ 

He proceeded to Bendres (in August 1773) to meet the’ treaty with the | 
Vazir; and a compact was made, that the latter should | Oudh. 

pay to the English Government forty lakhs of TUpecs, | 

and that Hastings should lend an auxiliary force to’! 
the Vazir to expel the Rohillas. 

This was carried out in April 1774. Hafiz Rahmat, ! The Rohitia 
the Rohilla chief, who had 40,000 men under his banner, War, 1774. 
was defeated by Colonel Champion and slain, with 2,000 The Battle of 
of his men. . The Vazir kept aloof with his troops, till Ramp 
the battle was decided, and then rushed eagerly to spoil | 
the defeated foe. “ We,” exclaimed Champion, “ have: 
the honour of the day, and these banditti the profit.” _’ 

These Afghan strangers, 20,000 in number, now aban- ; 
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The Reeulating 
Act, 1773, 


Warren Hast. 
ings Governor. 
General, 1774, 
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name of Rohilkhand; and the province, with ig mil. 


lion of Hitidiis, came under the power of the Vagix of 


Oudh. e 

This was the famous Rohilla war. Hastings was vie- 
lently attacked for sending British troops as mercenaries 
to aid the Vazir in expelling the intruders. (Comp. 
ch. v. §538, 81.) The Court of Directors, however, wrote 
m 1775, “We, upon the maturest deliberation, confirm 
the treaty of Benares,”’ 


§ 37, The Regulating Act (ch. x. § 2) was passed in 
1773; but the judges of the Supreme Court and the 
new members of Council did not arrive in Calcutta till 
October 19,1774. Then Warren Hastings became the 
first Governor-General of British India. The remainder 
of his history belongs therefore to the next chapter, 
which gives a summary of the careers of the illustrious 
men who have filled that high office from 1774 to the 
present time, 





SUMMARY. 


It is difficult to say whether the struggle in the Carnatic, 
from the taking of Madras by the French in 1746, to tho capture 
of Pondicherry by the English in 1761 (ch. vili.}, or the series of 
events, from the seizure of Calcutta by Suréja Daula in 1756, to 
the final departure of Clive from India in 1767, is most important 
in the history of British India. 

This latter period is marked by two terrible tragedies. (§ 5 
and § 22.) 

Five great battles were fought in it, at Plassey, in 1757 (§ 10) ; 


,at Patna, in.1760, 1761 (§ 18, 18); at Buxar, in 1764 (§ 24); 


and at Kalpi,1m 1764 (§ 25). 

Four Bengal revolutions are recorded. * 

By these Suraja Daula lost his dominions and his life, in 1737 
(§ 10); Mir Jaffir was displaced to make way for his son-in-law, 


BRITISH POWEE IN BENGAL. 
- Summary. 
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Mir Kasim, in 1760 (§ 16); Mir Jaffir, in his old age, was again 
put in authority, in 1763 (§ 21) ; and finally the British assumed 
the gewrnment, in 1765 (§ 28). - 

Tip French and Dutch were humbled (§ 8,14). A grange series 
of @vents brought the young Emperor of Delhi, the XVth 
Mogul, a suppliant to the British camp (§ 24, 27). 

Thirty-six years after Clive’s departure, the same Emperor 
was rescued, as we shall see, from the hands of his Mahratta 
friends by Lord Lake. - 
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The Megulating Act 


CHAPTER X. 


THE GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF BRITISH INDIA, FROM 
A.D. 1774 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


PART IL—Warren Hasrinas, 1774-1785. 


§1, There was, as we have seen, no Governor-General 
of British India till 1774. Before that date the 
Governments of Caleutta, Madrac, and Bombay, were 
independent of one another, and were literally presi-_ 
dencees, (Ch. vi. § 7.) Some account of their pro- 
ceadings has been given in the previous chapters; and 
the history has been brought down to the time when, 
under Warren Hastings, as head of the Bengél Presi- 
dency, the double system of government was destroyed. 
The Company was now the sovereign. : 


§ 2, Tue Recunarine Act (1773). 

What led to this celebrated enactment P . 

The proprietors and Directors of the East India 
Company were essentially the partners and “managers 
of 9) merveantile establishment: and nothing annld ann. 
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sole them for insufficient dividends. The glorious suc- 

 gesses of Clive, their recent acquisition of territory and 
influence,.and the humiliation of their French rivals, ; (Ch. viii. §. 9, 
could not compensate them for an empty treasury. } 

In addition to this, the servants of the Company im | pormption an 
many cases neglected their duties; made haste to 

become rich ; and, in doing so, were guilty of oppres- 

sion. Parliament determined to interfere: the Imperial 
Government, no less than the Directors, desired a 

reform. : 

‘Lord North was then Prime Minister; and England was on 

the verge of the war with the North American Colonies, which 

ended in the latter achieving their independence (1775-1783). 


There were mutual jealousies. The ministers and 
Parliament feared that the Company would, in conse- 
quence of recent events, acquire too much influence. 
The nation in general, on the other hand, feared that, 
with the patronage of the East Indian Government m 
their hands, the ministers would become too strong. 
The result was a compromise ; and the charter of the} The provisions 
Company was renewed, some important changes being ati Ace 
made in its constitution, with the added provisions 
that :— 

(1.) £400,000 a year should be paid by the Company 
to the nation ; 

. (2.) That, while Madras and Bombay retained their 
subordinate governors and Councils, the Governor of 
Calcutta, Hastings, should become Governor-General, 
on a salary of £25,000 a year; and, assisted by a 
Council, should be supreme over all the British posses- 
sions in India; and, 

(3.) That a Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting 
of a Chief Justice and three other judges, should be 
established in Calcutta. 

Many other minor reforms were made at the same 
time. 
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This was the first Act of Parliament recognising the British East India 


Company as a ruling body. 


The great mistake in the Regulating Act was, that 
the four members of the Governor-General’s Council were 
invested with equal authority in Council with himself. 
The Governor-General was, in fact, made the mere 
President of a Committee. | 


§ 3, Warren Hastings accordingly became Governor- 
General, with his Council of four, m October 1774. He 
held this high office for eleven years. His councillors | 
themselves were badly selected. They were Colonel | 
Monson, General Clavering, Mr. Francia (afterwards 
Sir Philip Francis, the generally supposed author of 
the “Letters of Junius’), and Mr. Barwell, | 

The last, who had been long in India, invariably sup- 
ported Mr. Hastings. The other three as pertinaciously 
opposed him; and as the votes of the majority decided | 
every matter, the new Governor-General found himself. 
shorn of all his power by his accession of dignity. 
The majority of the Council were, moreover, ignorant 
of India, and full of eager animosity to Hastimgs, 
while Francis has seldom been surpassed in the faculty 
of energetic hatred. | 


Monson died in September 1776, and Clavering in August 1777. | 
Sir Eyre Coote succeeded the latter. : 


} | | 

Hastings struggled against his opponents with won- | 
derful firmness, and with occasional errors in Judgment, , 
till the end of 1780, when Francis left the country. | 


§ 4, The affairs of Oudh first engaged the attention 
of the new Council; and the chief aim of the majority 


| was to lower Hastings in the eyes of the people. The 


Vazir was compelled to make overthe Zamindary of 
wT A... gw kh De link . amd Mhastan Ganwh ite Famin. 
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dir, was elevated to the rank of Raja, and placed on 
the footing of afeudatory prince, paying a tribute to 
the Company of twenty-two and a half lakhs a year. 

The affairs of the “‘Begums” of Oudh have since 
become too notorious to be omitted here. The Nuwab 
Vazir, Shuja-ud-daula, died in 1775. His widow and 
mother, the “ Begums,” claimed by virtue of a supposed 
will of the late Nuwib the whole of the treasure, two 
millions of rupees, which was heaped up in the vaults 
of the Zenadna (§ 11). The acknowledgment of this 
preposterous claim Mr. Hastings opposed, but in vain. 
The yourg Nuwab was thus left on his accession, with 
no money, an army to support, and a heavy debt to the 
English Government. 


§ 5, Charges were soon poured in agaimst Mr. Has- 
tings by men who regarded his power and influence as 
extinct. The chief of the accusers was Nand Kumar, 
@ man infamous for his treachery and perfidy, whom the 
triumvirate took under their protection, and installed 
as the Titus Oates of Calcutta. In the desk of this 
worthy were found, after his death, facsimiles of the 
seals of all the most eminent persons in Bengal. His 
accusations against Hastings, though implicitly accepted 
by the three councillors, were transparently false, and 
supported by palpable forgeries. 

While this was going on, Calcutta was astounded by 
the intelligence that, Nand Kumar had been arrested on 
a charge of forgery, at the suit of an eminent native 
merchant. 

He was tried on this charge in the new Supreme Court, 
the jury found him guilty, and he was sentenced to be 
hanced. 

This execution of a Brihman created a -profound 
sensation, and has been made a matter of accusation 
against Hastings. For this there is not the shadow of 
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nistered the existing law, which has since been altered. 
There was undue severity, but no injustice. mo : 

Mr. Francis and his two associates had the power, if 

they had willed it so, to suspend the execution, and to 

Hastings guilt- | refer the matter to England; but they declined to inter- 
fere. There is not, and there never was, the slightest 

evidence to connect Mr. Hastings, m any way, with the 
death of this atrocious miscreant. 


Hastings’ § 6, The biography of Hastings must be read by the 
steady conduct. | student, who will see him often thwarted and mis- 
represented by the selfishness of the Dnrectors of the 
East India Company in England; and always by the 
miserable perverseness.of the majority of hie eolleagues. 
in India; yet holding on his steady couxse,.and twice 
saving the British Indian Empire by hia vigorous con- 
duct. aS 
There are grave errors in his administration; but. 
they are surprisingly few. 


The first Mah- § 7, The connection of Hastings with Mahratta 

ratte War. politics must be studied in chap. v. § 91-103... (From 
the treaty of Sirat in 1775, to the treaty of Salbai in 
17832.) oo. 


He saves the § 8, Hastings’ conduct in aiding the Madras Presi- 

Carnatic. dency in its struggles with Haidar, from 1780 to his own 
departure from India, contrasts wonderfully with that 
of the Governors of Madras during the same period. 
(Comp. ch. xu. § 26.) He was the only man of his day 
that saw the mmportant transactions of the time in their 
true proportions, 
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§ 9, Madras affairs at this period. require some 
notice. 
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(1.) In 1773 the Madras'Government aided the Nuw&b of Arcot, 
Muhammad Ali, in an iniquitous war agninst Tanjore. Ths 
Court of Directers condemned this, and removed the President, 
Mr. Wynch (1775). | 

(2.) Lord Pigot succeeded (1775-1776). Asa civilian he had 
been in India forty years, had amassed a colvasal fortune, and 
been created an Irish peer. He restored the Tanjore Raja in 
spite of the Nuwdb’s entreaties and offered bribes. He after- 
wards had great disputes with his Council, who deposed and im- 
prisoned him. The Court of Directors rebtored him; but he 
died in April 1777, while in confinement. 

(3.) Sir T. Rumbold, a Bengal civilian, succeeded. Basélat 
Jung, brother of the Nizim, now made over the Guntir Sirkar 
to the English, and dismissed his French troops, whom Haidar at 
once employed. (Ch. iii. § 16.) 

Rambold’sa character was long considered to have suffered by 
certain transactions in his government; but he has been fully 
vindicated. 

(4.) A Mr. Whitehill succeeded, and was removed by Hastings 
.(1780-1781)}. 


(5.) Then came Lord Macartney’s (on the whole) able 
and energetic government (1781-1785). 

His opposition to Hastings, and the treaty of Manga- 
lore, detract from his reputation. (Ch. xii. § 30-36.) 


§ 10, We now retarn to Bengal affairs. The judges 
of the Supreme Court established in Calcutta, in striving 
to “ protect natives from oppression, and to give India 
the benefits of English law,’ committed many great 
mistakes. 7 

They interfered between the Zamindars and their 
Rayats. Their attorneys stirred up strife everywhere. 
Everything was to be brought under the jurisdiction 


of the “Supreme Court.” They apphed English ideas; 


to Indian affairs in an undiscriminating spirit. 
Hastings interfered, as far as he could, to protect the 
landholders from this vexatious interferencc; and Par- 


liament was petitioned for a change of system; but 
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_ It was this: there was a Court of Appeal in Caleutia, 
called the Sudder Diwini Adélut. In this the Governor- 
General hintself and his Council had been appointed to 
preside. This they could not do ; and Hastings offered 
the appointment of Chief Judge of this Court to Sir 
Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
This reconciled all parties, and enabled Impey to 


jturn his attention to the subject of the administration 


of Justice according to such forms as might suit the 
greater simplicity of native habits. 

This, though vehemently decried, and at length dis- 
allowed by the Court of Directors at the time, was the 
system restored at the renewal of the charter in 1853, 
by the amalgamation of the Supreme Courts in each 
Presidency with the Company’s old Courts. of Appeal. 
The Chief Justice now directs the whole judicial system 


in each government, as Hastings desired, 


§ 11. Upon Hastings devolved the imperious necessity 
of providing the money to carry on the various wars 
which im 1780 were raging in India. Seldom has a 


heavier burden rested on the shoulders of one resolute | 


man; but he bore it nobly, and without flinching. 

The Myséreans, the French, the Dutch, and the Mah- 
rattas were in the field against the English at once. 
The difficulty of the crisis was very great. Hastings, 
and his veteran general, Sir Eyre Coote, were equal to 
any emergency, 

To provide for the expenses of these wars was the 
onerous duty of Hastings. He has incurred much 


odium by the means he took to fulfil this pressing | 


duty. | 
(1.) He demanded from Cheyte Singh (§ 4), whose 
Zamindary of Bendres, transferred to the English in 
1775, was now held by him as a feudatory or dependent 
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noble, an additional tribute in men and money, in aid 
of his benefactors and superiors. 

' The requisition was a just one; though it was some- 
what of the “nature of a Tudor benevolence.” 

The Raja or Zamindar ungratefully evaded compliance 
with the demand; and Hastings proceeded to Benires 
for the purpose of enforcing it, as well as of meeting 
the vakil of the Raja of Berar. (Ch. v. § 98.) 

Irritated by the ingratitude of the Raja, Hastings 
somewhat rashly placed him in arrest. The populace 
-yose and massacred the sepoys who carried out the 
order; and surrounded the place where Hastings was, 
The Raja himself escaped from the city. 

Hastings was now in extreme peril; yet he lost no 
jot of his characteristic self-possession, but negotiated 
the treaty with the Mahratta chieftain as calmly as if 
‘this own life had not been in extreme jeopardy. Even- 
tually he retired to Chunar; troops were sent in from 
all quarters; the Raja’s army of 20,000 men was de- 
feated ; and Bijghur, his hiding-place, was taken. The 
troops, however, seized and divided the treasure found 
in the fortress. 7 

Hastings was cruelly disappointed ; for he had failed 
to supply the wahts of the exhausted treasury. 

_ Cheyte Singh escaped to Gwalidr, where he lived for 
twenty-nine years. His nephew was placed on the 
throne. 

The present Raja is Isri Peradd Nariyan, who is a feudatory 
prince. See Intro. §-24. 


(2.) More doubtful is the treatment of the Begums 
of Oudh (§ 4).. The young Nuwab Vazir of Oudh 
represented his inability to pay his dues to the Com- 


pany, and asked permission to seize the treasures which | 


the Begums had wrongfully appropriate+. Charges 
were, moreover, made against these ladies of abettimg 
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Hastings consented. The Begums were compelled to 
give up seventy-six lakhs of rupees, which were paid 
over to the Company. | 7 


The whole affair was unjustifiable; and it isa sad 
sight to behold Hastings mixed up in doubtful trans. 
actions with men lke the Nuwab Vazir; though his 
own motives undoubtedly were entirely disinterested. 


§ 12, The Court of Directors condemned these mea- 
sures, and Hastings signified his intention of retiring. 
He proceeded mm 1784 to Lucknow, when the Jaghirs of 
the Begums were restored ; then addressed letters to 
all the chiefs and princes of India, taking leave of 
them ; and, after putting everything into perfeet order, 
resigned with dignity a trust which he had held, under. 
different titles, for thirteen years. He left India 
finally im February 1785. ee 


§ 13. In England, Hastings was received with favour 
by the King, the Ministry, and the Directors. But Pitt 
had a prejudice against him ; though he openly extolled 
the Indian Proconsul, and even vindicated him in Par. 
ligament. Francis, his rancorous foe, was now in Parlia- 
ment. The renowned orator Burke, and the Whig 
party in general, combined against him, and it was 
resolved toimpeach him. His trial before the Lords 
began, with extraordinary formalities and pomp, on the 
13th February 1788; and was protracted till the 23rd 
April 1795, when he was completely and honourably 
acquitted on every charge. The trial cost him £100,000. 
Though thus reduced to comparative poverty, he lived 
peaceably at Daylesford till his death in 1818. Once 
only did he aaim appear in public; and then he waa 
called to give (in 1813) evidence before the House of 
Commons regardmg Indian affairs. On that occasion 
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the whole assembly stood up and uncovered to do him 


honour, . 
It was well said that, “if there was a bald place on 
his head, it ought to be covered with laurels.” 
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§ 14, Hastings, “the Chatham of the East,” will | Character of 


always rank among the ablest, most resolute, and most 
disinterested administrators the world has ever seen. 
He was pre-eminently a far-seeing politician, labouring 
calmly and unceasingly to lay the foundations of an 
empire; where men around him cared only for their 
own immediate profit, or for thwarting him. 


Hastings waa the enlightened patron of Oriental Jearning. 

The Astatie Society was established in CaJcutta in 1784 under his auspices. 

Sir W. Jones, Carey, Wilkins, Forster, and Colebrooke, were the illas- 
trious men who first made Sanskrit literature accessible to Exglish scholars. 


§ 15, From 1780 to 1784 the affairs of the East 
India Company occupied a great deal of the attention 
of Parliament. Lord North, whose policy lost England 
her North American Colonies, seemed bent on ruining 
his country in the East, as he had in the West. Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt (the 
younger), were the great statesmen whose influence was 
most felt in Indian affairs. Mr. Burke’s reports on 
various matters affecting British India aroused all 
England to feel an interest in those Hastern possessions. 


? Mr, Dundas, with strange ignorance of the merits of 


the case, denounced the first Mahratta war, and the 
. English treatment of Haidar and Tippi ; he also called 
' for the removal of Hastings from Calcutta, Hornby 





from Bombay, and Rumbold from Madras (§ 9). 
But the student will dwell chiefly upon what are 
called Fox’s and Pitt's India Bills. 


Fox’s bill aimed at the transfer of British India to the direct 
rovernment of the Crown. Seven Commissioners appointed by 
Parliament were to manage the government, and nine assistant- 
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directors the trade. For, who was a sincere but. mistaken 


patriot, believed, himself to be siding in the emancipation of © 


millions of men from a galling tyranny. The bill passed the 
Commons; but was rejected by the Lords, through the personal 
influence of the King. With this bill fell the Coalition Ministry 
(1784). The excitement in England was intense. 


Wilham Pitt, the younger (born 1759, died 1806), 
England’s greatest statesman, succeeded as Prime 
Minister. He immediately introduced his India Bill, 
the main object of which was “to provide a machinery 
which should control the proceedings of the Company.” 
Its chief provisions may be thus summed up :— 

Ist. The Court of Directors, still chosen by the pro- 
prietors of India Stock, were to govern as befora in 
appearance; while three of their number, forming a 
Secret Commitiee, were to be the real actors. | “ye 

2nd. In reality the power was transferred to a “ Board 
of Control,” consisting of six privy councillors, whose 
decisions were final. The president of this board was 
the Indian Minster. , 

3rd. The bill forbade the Governor-General to enter 


|upon any war, except in self-defence ; or to make any 


treaty guaranteeing the dominions of any native prince. 
Tt was not till Lord Cornwallis made it a condition of 
his acceptance of the office, that the Governor-General 


was treed from subjection to his Council, and allowed ‘to’ 


act in extreme cases in defiance of the other members 
of the Government. He was thenceforth virtually 
supreme. 

4th. The Governor-General’s Council was reduced to 
three, of whom one was to be the commander-in-chief 
of the Company’s forces in India, and the other two 
Bengal civilians, Similar councils were established at 
Madras and B mbay. 


For sixteen years, Mr. Dundas, who was the jirst president of the Board o 
Control, filled that position. Parliament, aiter this, rarely interfered; an 
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§ 16. One of the greatest scandals in British history is that 
connected with the Nuwib of Arcot’s debts. 
men in the Company’s service, of every grade. The claims were 
swollen by every species of dishonesty. It became a gigantic 
system of fraud. To lend money to the Nuwiib was the shortest 
way to fortune. For sixty years these claims were under iIn- 
vestigation, and cost the country millions of money. 


§ 17, Sir John Macpherson, senior member of Council, 
acted as Governor-General for twenty months, from|? 
February 1785 to September 1786. 

The offer of the appointment was made to Lord 
Macartney, who judiciously demanded additional powers 
to add weight to an office of so much responsibility. 
Mr. Dundas was offended; and Lord Cornwalhs, who 
not long before (October 19, 1781) had surrendered 
himself and a British army to Washington, was a.p- 
pointed (February 1786) Governor-General of India. 


PART ILE- 1786-1798. 
THE Seconp GovERNOR-GENERAL. 





§ 18, The new Governor-General arrived in Calcutta 
in September 1786. 
For the state of affairs among the Mahratias and Tippt ‘at 


this period, the student must compare chap. v. § 10%, and chap. 
xii. § 89, 


§ 19, Lord Cornwallis enjoyed the entire confidence 
of Pitt and Dundas. He came out pledged to avoid all 
occasions of war: his mission was to be that of a 
peacemaker and reformer. 


His firmness repressed the factious, and he bent all He reforma the 


his energies to the removal of corruption from all|; 
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branches of the service. Such a reform was never more 
needed than it was then. At this trme small salaries 
were given to the Company’s servants; and, as their 
opportunities were great, they easily yielded to the 
temptation of enriching themselves by every species of 
official depredation. 


The coinage at this time was debased, insufficient, and various. 
Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Shore steadily worked out reform in 
the currency. This materially aided the effect of the other 
measures of reform then adopted. 


§ 20, His first real measure of effectual reform was 
that of assigning to every officer of Government such 
a salary as should leave him no shadow of excuse for 
trading, oreattempting to acquire money by corrupt 
practices. This measure, added to an incomparable 
firmness and consistency in resisting all jobbery and 
favouritism, and in punishing all frauds, soon cleansed 
the Augean stable. The purity of the Indian services 
soon became (and has continued to be) as conspicuous, 
as their corruption had been notorious. The example 
of this great man was as effectual as his legislation in 
this respect. 


§ 21, The next step was to claim the Guntir Sirkir, 
which had been assigned by the Nizam to the British 
Government on the death of Basalat Jung. (Ch. iii. 

16. 

1 1788, Lord Cornwallis made a peremptory demand 
for its cession. The Nizim complied at once, but 
begged for a British contingent to aid him against 


“Tippt,” who had usurped the Balaghat. (Ch. xii. § 88; 


v.§ 106.) - 


* Lord Cornwallis promised this aid ; stipulating, how- | 


ever, that the British troops should not be employed 
against any power in alliance with England. Of these 
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. Ii. Lord Cornwallis, 1786-1793. _ CH. x, § 22, 28. 
powers a list was given, and Tippi’s was not there. 
This letter was the ovcasion, though not the real cause, 
of Tippi’s breach of the treaty of Mangalér. 
§ 22. Lord Cornwallis was in the Madras Presidency with Tene 


from 1790 to 1792 (ch. xii. § 41), engaged in the con- 
duct of the Third Mysér War, the issue of which was 
entirely favourable to the English. This wag the first 
time thaf the English armies had been led by a 
‘Governor-General. 

Hie was censured in England for the acquisition of 
territory which was the result of this war; but the 
nation in general approved of his conduct, and he was 
made a Marquess. He generously gave up to the army 
his share of prize-money, amounting to £50,000; as 

‘did General Meadows. : 


i 1 


Hig generosity, 


The Permanent 


§ 23, Some attention must be paid to Lord Corn- qhe Perma 


wallis’ PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. This is the chief 
ground of his fame. 

The land had been the principal source of revenue 
under every dynasty. The collectors of this revenue 
under the Mogul Emperors had, by degrees, converted 
themselves into Zamindars, possessing military autho- 
rity. These persons the British Government did not 
at first recognise; but in 1786, the Directors wrote out 
that all engagements should, as a matter of policy, be 
made with the Zamindars. This wasto be done for ten 
years, and the settlement was to be made permanent, if 
found to answer. Lord Cornwallis, by his regulations 
in 1793, conferred upon these persons the absolute 
proprietorship of the soil. hey were constituted 
landiords, and the cultivators became their tenants. 
These last were left too much at the mercy of the Za- 
mindér, and this was the weak point in- the whole |: 
settlement, 


A | 


The Zamindér 
System, 


The la. 
tiong of 1793, 
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Mr. Shore opposed its being made permanent. Tord Cotn-: | 
ywallis, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Charles Grant, decide@4ihat, 
+t should. Thesettlement has occasioned much discUsB1ON ; bay 
on the whole its principle seems to be gound: though it require ~ 
modification to adapt it to the changed circumstances of Bengal.; 
The system adopted in Bombay and Madras is the Rayatwir 
system. (See Genoral Index, Rayatwar,) | + 

Under this settlement the North-Hastern provinces have | 
greatly fiourished. ‘The subject of land-tenures is, however, atill - 
surrounded with difficulties. , 


The Civil and § 94, The reform of the civil and criminal courts 
Come next occupied his attention. Sir Elijah Inipey’s rules 


were developed into a volume of regulations by Sir 
George Barlow; and the system of Civil Courts and 
procedure, which, with some modifications, still exists, 
was established. - 


Unfair exelu- The greatest evil of this system was the power. it’ gave. 
sion On ves to the police of oppressing the people. Natives, more- 


over, were excluded from all share in the administration 
of justice, avd from all but the most subordinate offices 
in the public employ. This was remedied in after 
times (§ 94). It seems a serious and inexcusable mis- 
take; but, regarding the great work of reform and 
reorganization before him, Lord Cornwallis determined . 
that every responsible office should then be filled by s 


European. 
War with $95. The French Bepublican Convention declared war against 
meet 31 England in February 1793; and Pondicherry was at once taken 
(Ch. vill. §81-) |1y tho British troops. It was held till 1802. : 
LordCornwallis} § 26, Lord Cornwallis left India in October 1798. 
one of the the | He was firm, dignified, vigorous. His administration 
British Indian | consolidated greatly the Anglo-Indian empire : Clive 

mpi’. and Hastings were its founders; Cornwallis gave 36 
system and stability. | 
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. CH. X. § 27, 29...[ 
‘III, Mr. Shore (Lord Teigumouth), 1793-17p8. iD. 17s: 4." | 


Had Hastings possessed the authority which Corn- 


-wallis now compelled the Company to concede to him, 


he would have left his successor little to de in the way 
of reform. 


§ ay, For the important events which made Mahratta power 
supreme in Delhifrom 1784 to 1803, the reader must consult 
chap. y. 107, and chap. iii. § 24. 


§ 28. Péthis period belong the Declaratory Act, and | The Declara. 


the Charter of 1793. In 1788 Mr. Pitt introduced a | 7 4: 


bill’ “affirming that the bill of 1784 was intended to 

transfer to the Crown all real power in regard to Indian 

alfairs.. This was the Declaratory Act. | 

The Company’s charter was renewed in 1793 for! The charter of 
twenty years, chiefly through the influence of Mr. {1"* 
Dundas. . . 

By it—(1.) the monopoly of the trade to India, and | Monopoly eon- 
all other exclusive privileges, were continued. Free | ted. 
trade was supposed to be ruin. 

(2.). Missionaries and teachers were excluded by its | Knowledge ex- 
provisions. Knowledge, and especially religious know- | 44. 
ledge, it was argued, would lead to rebellion. 


Ou these matters ligh+hag slowly dawned on the rulers of British India 
(§ 72, 103, 145). ° 


PART U1.—Mr. SHore (Siz Jonnw Snoxz, Logp 
Trienmoutra), 1793-1798. 


Tae Turrp Governor-GEeneRAL. 


§ 29. Mr. Shore was a civilian, mainly, instrumental | His former sev- 


' in effecting the permanent settlement, though he wished ! ™°** 
| that it should be decennial. He had attracted the| 
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CH. X. § 30, 32. 
| aD, L774. 


1794. 
1785. 


Mutiny of 
Bengal officers, 
1795-L786, 


Oudh. 


Yazir Ali de- 
tlironed., 
(Ch, iii, § 17.) 


Sadat Ali placed 
on the throne. 
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a RI ; — 
notice of Pitt and Dundas by his able conduct of. that 
affair. He first arrived im India in 1769. 


§ 30, The affairs of Tippi, of the Pina Government, 
and of the Nizim were very much complicated. The 
Governor-General tried to mediate, but with little effect. 
(Ch. v. § 114; xu. § 47.) < 

Mr. Shore’s snbsequent neutrality and want of energy 
emboldened the Mahrattas to attack the Nizém, left 
thus to his fate. (Ch. v. § 114.) The battle of Kurdla 
humbled the Niz4m, and placed Nand Farnavis on the 
pinnacle of power. 


§ 31, The mutiny of the European officers of the 


Bengal army, who clamoured for higher pay and every — 
speeies of privilege, was only checked by a weak and 
injudicious yielding to the malcontents of nearly all 


they asked. The Home Government immediately 


superseded Sir John Shore, and Lord Cornwallis agreed . 


to resume his office for a time; but the evident melina- 
tion of the Court of Directors weakly to yield to the 
discontented officers, led to his subsequent refusal at 
that time to return to India. 


§ 32. In 1797 Asof-ud-daula, the Nuwab Vazir of 
Oudh, died. In vain had he been exhorted to pay some 
attention to the welfare of his kingdom. He lived and 


died a child in intellect, and a debased sensualist. A | 
reputed son of the late Nuw4b, Vazir Ali, succeeded | 


him; but his proved illegitimacy and worthless cha- 


racter led Sir John Shore to displace him, and to elevate 


Sadat Ali, brother of the late Nuwab. The history.of 
Oudh (ch. iii. § 17) will show how entirely its. affairs 
were in the hands of the British Government. The 


datthata wad garvonteiay: lakhs a vest. and thea subsidiary | 
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. Mr. Cherry was then Resident at Benires, and he 
negotiated the treaty with Sadat Ali, who then lived at 
Benares. Soon after, the new Nuwab marched to 
Lucknow, where Sir John Shore was encamped. The 
Governor-General was in extreme peril from the dis- 
placed Vazir Ali’s hordes of lawless soldiers; but, with 
the utmost calmness and composure, he maintained his 
postion, and the new Nuwab was placed on the Musnud, 

azir Ali being sent to Benares. 


In 1799 Vazir Al? assassinated Mr. Cherry in Benires, and 
raised a temporary rebellion; but was defeated and taken pri- 


| soner. 


§ 33, Sir John Shore, who was created Lord Teign- 
mouth, sailed for England in March 1798. 


| PART IV.—Tan Mareusess Weniesiey, 1798-1805. 


Tae FourntH GoveRnor-GEneRAt. 
“The Akbar of the Company's Dynasty.” 
_ § 34, C.) The Marquess Wellesley (Lord Morning- 


ton),;the FourtH Governor-General, arrived in India 
in May 1798, and quitted it in August 1805: a most 
eventful period. 


_ (2) The most brilliant of the Governors of British India, he 
is to be compared with Clive, Hastings, and Dalhousie. ° 

(8.): He departed altogether, necessarily, wisely, and boldly, 
from the non-interference policy. : 

{4) . The rourTH Mysér war was conducted to a hippy {ssue: 
Tippd’s overthrow took place in 1799. Mysér became again a 
Hindi kingdom. (Ch. xii.) 

(5.) The affairs of Oudh were reculated in 1801. 
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| CH. X. § 38, 34. 
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Lord Morning- 
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Summary, 
Brillinnt yenins. 
His policy. 


Tippu, 1799. 
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CH. X, § 35, 96. 


Treaty of 


Baseein, 1802. 


(Ch, vy. § 123,} 
mecond iiah- 


French infiu- 
ence, 


Shah Alam Il. 
Third Mahratta 


War. 
{Ch. vy. § 137.) 


Character of the 
Marquesa Wel- 
lesley. 


The idea of a 
Balance of 
Power de- 
stroyed, 


{§ 40.) 
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rv. Marquess Wellesley (Lord Mornington), 1783-1808. 





(6.) The Mahratta Confederacy was broken up by the TREATY | 
or Bassrin, 1802. 

{7.) The ‘second great Mahratta War, which lasted for a few 
months only, was brought by Lord LAKE and General WELLESLEY 
(the Duke of Wellington) to a triumphant conclusion. 

The Raja of Berar (Raghuji Bhonslé) and Sindia (Danlat Ro) 
submitted to form subsidiary alliances with the British Govern- 
ment, the former in November 1803, the latter in February 
1804, : 

(8.) The state of Europe, torn by the conflicts of the French | | 
Revolution; and also the interfcrence of France in Indian affaire, : 
must be considered in studying this period. 

(9.) Sh4h Alam II. was released from Mahratta thraldom by 
Lord Lake, September 1803. 

(10.) The war was renewed with Holkér, 1805. Lord Lake 
was atill in command, 

{11.} Bhartpir was unsuccessfully besieged, 1805; but its 
Raja submitted,  - 

§ 35, The new Governor-General was a man of genius, 
refined by education; possessed of a most comprehensive 
mind; the friend of Pitt and Dundas; and for four 
years ‘had been a member of the Board of Control. 
In his great measures the Directors of the Company 


opposed him; while Mr. Pitt enthusiastically supported 
him. 


§ 36, Itis his merit to have destroyed. the foolish - 
idea of maintaining a balance of power among the native 
princes: of balancing them one against the other, and 
of secretly encouraging their enmities, m order to 
obtain power over all, without seeming to interfere with 
any. 

tis was a bold, wise, and humane policy of iiterven- 
tion. It has been called the subsidiary system, He was 
not its author; but he developed it, and strove to intro- 
duce i+ into every native state. As the subsidiary 
system was the result of the greater resources, intell- 
gence, and military skill of the English, so it led, of 
necessity. to the rapid extension of the supremacy of 
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England ; but, it must be conceded, that that system 
was rendered necessary by the selfish policy, the indolent 
incapacity, and the internecine wars of the various 
Dakhani chiefs. | 

Without this system England must, at the close of 
the eighteenth century, have abandoned India, leaving 
ita prey to miserable anarchy; and relinquishing the 
fruits of all her labours in the East. 

And it will be seen that, when once introduced, the 
subsidiary system could not but become universal. 


|  § 38%. To estimate accurately the work the Marquess 

Wellesley had to do, we must compare chap. xii. § 47— 
ol, and ch. v. § 117-123. 

Tippi, the Nizém, and Sindia were alike under 
French influence, relied upon French officers, and were 
| disposed to aid the French to overthrow the English 
{| dominion in the Hast. French emissaries were at 
| Seringapatam, Raymond with 14,000 menat Haidarabad, 
¥ and De Boigne with 40,000 men in Sindia’s camp. If 
| the English had shrunk from their work, the French 
would have been the gainers, 


§ 38, Zemén Shah, the grandson of Ahmad Sh&h Abdalf, the 
victor of Panipat, also threatened to invade India. There was 
thus apparent danger on every hand. This man, in his old age, 
quite blind, accompanied Pollock’s army when it evacnated 
Kabul, and ended his life in the Panjab. 


* §39, Oudh was at this period mismanaged and op- 
pressed by its ruler and his Vazir. The troops. were 
il-disciplined and irregularly paid. Sadat Ali, accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty which placed him on the 
throne, was bound to maintain an efficient amy, on 
which condition only the British Government had 
engaged to defend his throne and kingdom. This 
Lord Wellesley now compelled him ta da Wr OU 
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(Intro. § 9, 23.) | Wellesley was sent to negotiate. Districts were ceded 
for the support of the army, and Oudh was thus placed 
for the time in security. These important districts 

Coded districts | comprised Allahabad, Futtehpar, Khanpir, Azimghar, 

Gorruckpir, Bareilly, Moradabad, Binir, Budaén, and 
Shahjehanptr; forming the chief part of what are 
now called the North-western Provinces. | 


§ 40, The first subsidiary alliance, formed at -this 
1798. time, was with the Nizam, whom Kirdla (ch. v. § 114) 
a had well-nigh ruined. | 
The Nizim’s The French force was disbanded, and a corps of Bri- 
hier 8" | tish troops, paid by the Nisém, and officered by Euro- 
peans, was substituted forit. The British henceforth 
garrisoned his territories, while he paid the cost. 

If the Nizim became thenceforth utterly powérless, he waa at 
least rendered secure. This is the point to be considered in the 
whole question of tho subsidiary treaties. The native states, 16 is 
true, lost their independence ; but they gained a security, which 
they had no other means of obtaining. But for this they must, : 
in fact, have ceased to exist. 


Ballari. The districts of Bellary and Cuddapa were made over 

Kadena. by the Nizim in payment for the subsidiary force. 
They are called the ceded districts of Haidarabad. 
[Intro. § 23 (16).] 


§ 41, The Peshwa, by the advice of the Nana Farnavis, 
at this time, declined the closer alliance; but remained 
outwardly friendly to the British Government. The 
other Mahratta powers followed this example, (Ch. ¥. 
§ 119.) 


L793. 


§ 42, The capture of Seringapatam firmly established _ 

1798. the Brit.:sh power from Cape Comorin to the Kishtna. 
Additions tothe | (Ch xii. § 51.) The collectorates of Kanara and Coim- 
tories, batér, with the Wyndad and the Nilagiri hills, were then 
addAed ta the Cammnanv’atearmtares. [TTntro. § 22 (16). ] 
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At this period the Governor-General was appointed 
by the King as Captain-General in India. 


§ 43, The number of great men then in the English The great men | 


service, civil and military, is very remarkable. A great] services. 
Governor-General seems to have the power of summon- 
ing around him, and even of creating, men of genius. 

Colonel Sir Barry Close, Sir John Maleolm, the Hon. | g2°."0mOy 4 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Thomas Munro, Henry | coadjutors of 
Wellesley (Lord Cowley), Arthur Wellesley (the Duke Mora cin 
of Wellington), Mr. Colebrooke, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
General Lord Lake, Colonel Collins, Colonel Ochterlony, 
Major Walker, and Mr. Webbe, were among the men 
who gave effect to the great “ Proconsul’s” wishes ; and 
many of them were men formed and fitted for great 
achievements by his influence. Meanwhile the amount 
of labour, close and constant, performed by the Governor- 
General himself almost surpasses belief. A like remark 
may be made with regard to almost every one who has 
ever filled that high office. 


$44. Tho extinction of the Tanjér Raj, as an independent | Tanjér affairs. 
government, took place in 1800. (alle, ch. ¥, § 
Serfoji, adopted by Tuljajt, was, after some disputes, put on the |“) 
throne by Lord Wellesley ; but so many were the lishilities of the 
country, that the government was taken over by the English, 
with the consent of all parties, allowing the Raja an income of a 
lakh of pagodas, and one-fifth of the revennes. (The Raj itself 
became extinct in 1855 on the death of Sivaji, having sub- 
sisted from 1637. Ch. v. § 7, 17, 24.) 
In 1801 the: Madras Presidency attained very nearly its present | The Carnatic. 
dimensions through the formal resignation of the Government of 
the. Carnatic by the Nuwab, Azim-ud-Daula, who received a 
liberal pension, amounting to one-fifth of the State revenues. 
The Nuwabs, Muhammad Ali and Amant-ul-Omrah, had both 
been engaged in treasonable commimnications with Tipp. The 
eollectorates of Nellér, North and South Arcot, Trichinopoly, 
and Tinnevelly, were thus, formally added to the Company’s 
territories. (See Table, p. 251. Intro. § 16.) 
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The Marquess § 45, In August 1805, the Marquess Wellesley: left: 
' | Calcutta, attended by the applause of all right-judging 
persons. Lhe Court of Directors, though opposed to 
his policy, recorded their opinion of his “ardent zeal 
to promote the well-being of India, and to uphold the 
7 interest and honour of the British Empire.” A sum of 
Honours and | £20,000 was vranted to him, and his statue was placed 
| in the India House. 


‘ 


The College of $46, Anevent which marked his career was the establish- 
Fort Wiliam j/|ment on a grand scale (which was reduced by the Court of 
Directors) of the College of Fort William, for the education of 

Matealfe, civilians, and for the promotion of oriental learning. Charles 
| Theophilus Metcalje was the first student, in 1800. (Comp. § 96.) 


Private trade. § 47, One of the subjects of continual debate during 
this admimistration was that of private trade. The 
Company in 1793 allowed 3,000 tons annually for this | 
purpose; but the trade of private individuals soon | 
Welleslep’s passed this limit, Lord Wellesley wished to throw the 
liberality. trade open. The Court still dreaded interlopers, and 
(3 98.) continued to put off the inevitable day when India - 
should be free to all. His liberality cost him the favour 
of the Company. The benefits bestowed on India by 
the unrestricted introduction of British enterprise and. 
capital are now universally acknowledged. From this 
time there was httle cordiality between the two parties. 
Financial embarrassment (for the cost of the Mahratta 
wars was chormous) was severely felt at this period. 


So ee 


Vexatiousinter-| § 48, In 1802 the Court of Directors reduced various 
Cones ot the litems of expenditure sanctioned by the Governor- 
tors. General; removed Mr. Webhe, the very able: and 
upright Sec-etary of the Madras Government; and 
otherwise interfered in such a vexatious way with his 


prerogatives, that the Governor-General intimated hig | | 
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V. Lord Cornwallis. Sir George Barlow, 1805-1807. 


mtention of returning to England. Lord Clive, the 
Governor of Madras (1799-1803), son of the great 
Clive, resigned in consequence, and was succeeded by 
Lord W. Bentinck (1803-1807). The Marquess was, 
however, induced to remain another year. That event- 
ful year fixed the destinies of British India. 

It was the year of the Second Mahratta War. . (Ch. v. 
§ 124-186.) | 


PART V.—Lorp Cornwatus, Szeconp Time. SIR 
GEoRGE Bartow, 1805-1807. 


§ 49, Lorp CornwaLtis was appointed to succeed 
the great Marquess, and arrived a second time in 
Calcutta on the Ist of August 1805. 


§ 50, His main object was to overturn Lord Welles- 
ley’s statesman-like policy, and to terminate the contest, 
with Sindia and Holkar at any cost. (See ch. v. § 124.) 
‘This new policy was essentially, though its advocates 
thought otherwist, selfish and inhuman. 


§ 51, He condemned the treaty of Bassein. (Ch. v. 
§ 123.) He was willing, despite the manly and energetic 
remonstrances of Lord Lake, to lay British honour at 
the feet of the successful freebooter, Daulat Rao Sindia 
and of. Holkar. 


§ 52, Death arrested his progress to the scene of war, 
at Ghaztptr, near Benares. The mild and virtuous old 
man died in the discharge of what he -rroneously 
believed to be his duty ; and his memory will always be 
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Sir George Barlow, acting Governor-General, 1805-19807. 


§ 53, Sm ‘Grorar Bariow, as senior member of |_ 
Council, now succeeded. He entirely agreed with the. 
views of his predeceasor. ‘ Lord Wellesley’s policy of. 
intervention,” he said, “must in its nature be progres- 
sive, and must ultimately tend to a system of universal 
dominion.” It has indeed progressed, and England is 
now the paramount power in India. It must be stated, 
however, that Barlow steadily refused to depart from 
the policy of Wevestey in regard to Puna. He main- | 
tained the position which the treaty of Bassein gave 
the English Government. At the same time he had to 
contend with great financial difficulties. 


¢ § 54, But those who are inclined to adopt the reason- 
ing of the Marquess Cornwallis must obgerve ‘that India 
has always been under some paramount power. There 
was the Buddhist, Aséka’s, dominion. Then came the |: 
Afghan dynasties. Then the Mughal emperors. And | 
finally arose'the British dominion, more powerful and } 
more beneficéht than any that had preceded it, 
Lord Wellesley’s policy was the only one that afforded 
a hope for the down-trodden inhabitants of the land. | 
This is now fully recognised. sir G: Barlow himself 
was compelled to “interfere”? in the Niz4m’s affairs to 
preserve peace. | 


§ 55, During Sir G. Barlow’s tenure of office occurred 
the Vellore Mutiny. There was dissatisfaction among 
the sepoys in the Madras Presidency on account of a 
change in their head-dress. Lord W. Bentinck was 
then Governor of Madras. The discontent was fomented 
by the sons of Tippu and their retamers, who lived in 
Vellore. * 

The family of Tippt had been permitted to live there, 
under scarcely any restraint, with princely incomes. 
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The Vellore Mutiny. 





there can be no doubt that their agents had corrupted 
the native soldiery. . 


§ 56, On the 10th of July 1806, at 2 a.m, the 
native troops in Vellore rose. against the Huropean part 
of the garrison, consisting of two companies of the 69th 
Regiment, and massacred 118 persons. 

“Colonel Gillespie, who was at Arcot, sixteen miles dis- 
tant, hearing of the attack, immediately marched to 
the spot, retook the fort, and dispersed the insurgents. 

Tranquillity was ultimately restored; but the Vellore 
mutiny showed, what the greater mutiny of 1857 con- 
firmed, that nothing is too insignificant to excite the 
most wide-spread panic in India. 


§ 5'7, On this occasion, it was said that the new turban 
was a kind of hat, and that its introduction was a part 
of a systematic design to make the sepoys into 
Christians. The turnscrew attached to the uniform was 
said to beacross. Vaccination, which had been recently 
introduced, wasa part of the plan. It was asserted that 
all natives who did notfput up the cross over their doors 
were to be massacred. “Muhammadan Fakirs vied with 
Hindi Sanydsis in fanning the flames. 


It is, however, a truth admitting of no dispute, that. 


the world has never seen a government more hberal, and 
entirely tolerant, than that which Great Britain exercises 
over her Indian Empire. 


This has been carried to an excess. 
Ward, and Marshman, were fora time prevented from teaching Christianity 
in the Company's territories. Measuwhile it will now be readily admitted 
that Christian missionaries in India have been the unwearied, earnest 
friends of the people. ‘They have in every part of the land striven to henetif 
thp uative races, and have been the best pioneers of civilisation and educa- 


co 
§ 58,.Tippt’s family was now removed to Bengal, 
where the colony, liberally supported by the Govern- 


The Serampore missionaries, Carey, 
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CH. X. § 56, 58. 
4.D. LBOSG. 


The massacre, | 


(3 74) 


Indian panics. 
(§ 159, 160.), 


The causes of 
the outbreak, 


A Native padic. 


British tolera- 
tion and fair- 
ness, 


Tippi's family 
removed. 
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ment, still exists. Lord W. C. Bentinek and Sir John 
Cradock, the commander-in-chief at Madras, were re- 
moved, though no real blame attached to the former : 
and the error of the latter was venial. 





Medea *° not of a high order of intellect, of unpopular manners, 


and destitute of tact, was now superseded by the 
Ministry (Lord Grenville’s) ; and Lord Mino was ap- 
pointed. Lord Lauderdale had been nominated, but 
his appointment was cancelled. Lord Minto had been 
President of the Board of Control. 
Barlow in sir G. Barlow was consoled with the government of 
mena Madras, which he held from 1807-1813; when he was 
finally recalled. 





Sir G. Barlow $59, Sir G. Barlow, who Was a good man of business, 


PART VI—Lory (Earn or) Minto, 1807-1813. 


India tranquil | § 60. Lorp Minro (who arrived in Caleutta early in 
1807, and left it in October 1813) found India ina state of 
| stripor, which the advocates of the “ peacé-at-any-price” 


— 


policy called tranquillity. Tt will be seen, that this 
great man was by no means disposed to abide by 
the “non-mterference policy.’ But compare ch. vy. 
§ 140, &e, 


Trarancore * § 61, Im 1808 disturbances broke out in Travancore, 
j otauirs. which did not cease till February 1809. 


Summary ofthe} In 1790 Tippt had attacked Travancore. This led to the Third 
forner history | Mysér War (§ 22). (Ch. xii. § 40.) . 
of ‘Lruyancore, The petty princ palities of Travancore were reduced by Waji 
Bala Perumal (1758-1799), who gradually became the Raja of the 
whole district. 

He was the steadfast ally of Britain;-and in 1784 (ch. xii. 
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§ 36) he was specially mentioned in the treaty of Mangalér. In 
1788 British troops were stationed on his frontier for his protec- 
tion. . 

In 1795 a subsidiary treaty had been concluded with this state, 
which was renewed in 1805. “F 


§ 62, The management of Travancore had for some | The outbreak, 
time been shamefully corrupt. The Resident had inter- 1808.. 
fered, and the Diwan was irritated. He intrigued with 
the Diwan of the neighbouring state of Cochin, and 
withthe French. Sir G. Barlow was then Governor of 
Madras, and took prompt measures to suppress the 
rebellion. 

A vessel with thirty-one privates and a surgeon of | Massacre, 
the 12th Regiment put into Allepie. The men were de- (On the Coast, 
coyed on shore, seized, tied in couples back to back,|frseehecnn 
and with stones tied round their necks, thrown into the | 94 Quilon.) 
back-water. | 

The Resident’s house at Quilon was attacked, and he (Conlan, 102 


escaped with difficulty. from Cape Co- 
. OLIPin. 


The storming of 
the Araimbili 
Lines, Feb. 9, 
1809, . 











§ 63, A detachment under Colonel H. Leger marched 
from Palamcottah to the Arambili lines, constructed in 
the pass about twelve miles from Cape Comorin, where 
there is a broad level opening between the mountains, 
leading up from South Tinnevelly into the Travancore 
country. 


Notre.—There are three passes. One into Coimbatér, called the Chowghat 
(near Trichtiir) ; the second is the Ariyankdi, into Tinnevelly ; the third is 
the Arambili, 

These lines were soon occupied by the British troops 
under Major Welsh.™ 
otar, Nagarcdil, Udagiri, Pdpandveram, Killiaudr,/ 
were taken, and all the passes seized. The Diwayf , fortes: the. 
finally committed suicide, and his brotMer was hangéd | (etce of the 

in front of the 12th Regiment, in the murder of Wlrose | ona . 

| men he had participated. hanged. 
—— fi 


f 
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CH,X. § 64, 67, 
. AP 1808, 10. 


Cochin./ 
(Ch. =ji,} 


Madras mutiny, 
1809, 


Mauritius, 
Nov, 1810, 


Sir C. Metcalfe, 
1808. 


Treaty with 
Runjit Sing, 
1804, 

First treaty of 
Lahor, 


Metcalfe and: | 
pemnitt mig, * 
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The Raja denied all cognisance of the acts of his 
Diwan, : 


+ 


§ 64. The Travancore state remained under British management till 
1815, when it was restored to the Raja ( ] 61), 

Cochin was conquered by Haidar Ali in 1776; was transferred by the 
treaty of 17°92 to England, and is tributary. In 1809 an insurreetion took 
place, which was pot down, A treaty was then made by which the Cochin 
terriiories were pluced nnder more immediate British control: 


& 65. There was great discontent in the Madras European 
army at this time, in consequence of a reduction in the emoln- 
ments of the officers. The commander-in-chief fomented this 
bad spirit, and was removed. He was lost on his way home, or 
he would doubtless have suffered the severest punishment. Sir 
G. Barlow seems to have been wanting in both temper and dis- 
cretion. 


§ eg. It was now found necessary to send an expedition to take 
the islands of Mauritius, Bourbon, and Rodriguez, from which 
French cruisers constantly issued and made prizea of our ghips. 
Expeditions in 1809 and 1810 accomplished this result in- the 
most brilliant manner. 


Mauritius still remains under the British dominion, Bourbon was 
restered io France in 18i4, 


§ 67, Lord Minto sent Mr. Metcalfe (afterwards Sir 
Charles and Lord Metcalfe), on an embassy to the sove- 
reign of Lahor, the extraordmary Ranjit Sing. (Ch. xi. 
§ 24-26). , 

A treaty was then concluded, by which he bound 
himself not to encroach upon the rights of the Cis- 
Satlaj states, and to maintain amicable relations with — 
the British Government. 

Such an effect is said to have been produced upon 
that astute chief by the demeanour of the young envoy 


‘| (then in his twenty-sixth year), that he never could be 


persuaded inhis after-life to break the treaty he then 
signed. 


4 


"This treaty with Ranjit Sing marks the beginning of 


4 - 
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a new period in ritish Indian history: the Pan jab 
now becomes of umportance. 


§ 6g. As the French had at this timo subdued the Nether- | Dutch posses- 
lands, 1t became necessary for the Governor-Geéneral to take pos- 4. One of the 
Beasion of the Dutch settlements in the Eastern seas. Amboyna, Moluccas. 


Banda, and finally Jéva, were taken by a force under Sir §,}2- A Group, 120 


Auchmuty (April 1812). miles BE. 
Sir 8. Raffles was appointed Governor. At the peace of 1814 boyna. 
these conquests were restored to the Dutch. 3, Chiet 2 the 


lands, 
§ 69, Lord Minto not only made British influence |**"™ 

supreme in the Western and Hastern Seas; but he | Sind, 1809, 

opened negotiations with Sind, Kabul, and Persia, with 

the object of preventing Fronch intrigues, and securing 

. | peace in India. The Amirs of Sind agreed to exclude 

‘gj the French. 


f Mountstuart Elphinstone was sent to Kabul, where | Fiphinstone in 


i he concluded a treaty with the king, Shah shuja. Kabul, 1809. 
. | (Comp. § 110 8.) | 
‘ Sir John Malcolm was sent to Persia; and, another | Malcolm in Per. 


pets 


envoy having been sent from England at the same time, 
+| a treaty was signed by the Shah, in which he bound 
himself not to allow the passage through Persia of 
troops hostile toeBritain. It isthe glory of Lord Minto | The Envoys. 
.to have selected such men as Metcalfe, Elphinstone, 
, and Malcolm. 
4 §'70, The pacification of Bandélkhand was also the 
_ Syork of this administration, Kalinjir (ch. ii. § 10) 
_«/and Ajyghur were taken, and the lawless chiefs reduced 
to order. Lord Minto was now raised to an earldom; 
but died shortly after his return to England in 1813. 
He was, though the influence of the Prince Regent, re- 
called before his time, to make way for Lord Moira. 
He is justly esteemed one of the greatest of the 
Angio-Indian statesmen. He had been one of the 


Bandétkhand, 
1807-1812, 





Lord Minto 
made an Earl, 
His death. 
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managers of the prosecution of Wérren Hastings. His ~ 
‘Indian experience greatly altered his opinions’ 6n all 
Indian matters. 

| The Anglo-Indian empire now numbered 75,000, 000 
of. subjects, of whom 15,000,000 were Musalmans, 
60,000,000 Hindis, and 30,000 Europeans. 


Renewal ofthe'| § 42, In 1793 the East India Company’s charter had 
Charter, 1813. ‘| been renewed for twenty years. The time had now 
come for the reconsideration of the subject. The 


result was :— 
Monopoly de- (1.} The destruction of the Company’s monopoly, in 
stroyed, defence of which the Court of Directors made a deter- 


mined struggle. The trade to China was still to remain 

in their hands ; but the trade to India was thrown open. A 

(§ 28). f 

Ecclesiastical’ (2.) An ecclesiastical establishment was formed, cond * 
Establishment. | sisting of a Bishop of Calcutta, and an Archdeacon. at’. 

each of the presidency towns. (Comp. § 103.) : 

The learned Middleton was the first Bishop of Calcutta. :.f 

Heber, Wilson, and Cotton, among his successors, have . {: 

left great names to be mscribed in the roll of British f 

Indian worthies, - 





PART VIT.—Tuz Margvrss or Hastrnas, 1813-183 
(Hart Morra.) 


THe SEVENTH GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Earl Moira, § 48, Earl Moira (afterwards Marquess of Hastings) 
| succeeded. He was a distinguished soldier, an expe- 
rienced statesman, and a man of noble manners and 

_jcharacter. He arrived in Calcutta m October 1813. }; 

He found the finances embarrassed, and many disputes | 
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indefatigable, resolute, and successful ruler. It was a 
truly critical period of British Indian history, m which 
he held the reins of “government. 


§ 74, The first dispute he had to settle was with the 
Court of Nipal, where the Ghirkas had recently made 
themselves formidable. These were recent conquerors 
of Nipal. (14767), aeknowledged by the British, to whom 
they paid tribute for the landsabout Makwanpir. The 
native ruler of Nipél ‘had encroached on the British 
territory on every side, and more especially had im- 
prisoned the Zamindar of: Batwal, who was under 
British protection, and had seized his territories. 
EBighteen English police-officers were murdered in Bit- 
wil; and it became necessary to proceed in the most 
energetic manner to vindicate the national honour. 
Four divisions of troops were sept. One was to 


* 
1 . 
. r 
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‘march on Katmandéi by way of Makwanptr. . The!/. 


second was to take possession of Batwaéi, Sheroaj, and 
‘Palpa.. The third to penetrate the passes of the Déra 


Pe tf 


er 





a 


with native states pending. He was for nine years an| 


War with Ni 
1814, pal 


Ny 


Butool or Bui- 
aul, in Oudh.) 


Compare the 
Map, aud Infro. 


9. 
he Plan of the 
War, 1814, 


‘Din, occupy that valley, and seize the passes of the] 


amna and the Ganges. The fourth, under General 
Ochterlony, was to act against the western provinces, 
where the flower of the Ghirka troops were. 

The advance by the Déra Dim into Gurhwal was 


low. . Kalunga, a strong fortress, twenty-six mules! w 


orth from Hurdwar, was taken after several failures, 


and utterly destroyed. Here General Gillespie, the! 


) hero of Vellore (§ 56), fell. General Ochterlony occu- 
pied, after immense labour, and by great bravery and 
skill, the heights of Ramgurh ; and the Raja of Balaa- 
pir was detached from the Nipal cause. But on! the 
whole the aspect of things was not cheermg. The other 
detachment*met with.smal] reverses; and the Ghirkas 
were elated, while the English troops were dispirited. 


Discouraging 
aspect of the 
ar, 


(Belaspoor, on 
the & bank of 
the Satlaj, 70: 
miles NW. from 
Lidiana,)} 
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The disaffected throughout India, and especially the | 
Mahrattas, rejoiced in the apparent failure of the 
British arms. (Ch. v. § 149.) 
General Ochter-| The capture of Maloun, by General Ochterlony, May = 
ceases, 1816, | 1815, was the first very decided advantage gained. The | 
(Intro. § 23.) - whole of. the forts between the Jamna. and the Satlaj | 
were then yielded to the British, and Gurhwail was ~ 


evacuated. 
Treaty with Negotiations for peace were now set on foot; and, 
| 6’ =o | though retarded by the insincerity and vacillation of 


the Nipél court, resulted at length ina treaty of peace, 
by which the territories of the Nipél state were reduced 
to their present dimensions; the Ghirkas losmg the 
territory between the Satla; and the Gigm. | 

To Sir David Ochterlony’s judgment and skill"the | 
successful result of this war is chiefly due. 


Rohilkhand, § 95. Disturbances, which were soon pat down, took Place in 
April 1816, Bareilly, the chief town of Rohilkhand, where ) Atghias still 
abounded. | 


" 


Mahratta § 7g. The events of the Marquess of Hastings’ administration, 
affairs, 1817—- as connected with the Mahratta history, have been detailed m 
1819. éhap. v. § 148-164, 

They procured for tha applause ‘of the - whole Britiah 
people. His name is honoured as that of the man who gave 
tranquillity and good order to Central India. “Such , wars gair 
for him that wages them the blessing ef the “‘ pesee- maker. ” 

They include :— 
The Fourth Mahe The treacheries and downfall of Baji Rao IL; 
ratta War, 1817, tS The Pindart war; , 
1818. (3.) The treachery and downfall of Appi Sahéb, Raja of | 
N r: 
rian The restoration of the Raja.of Sstéra; and, | 

{5.) The treaties by which the houses of Sindia and BHolkar _ 
were deprived of all power of disturbing the trenquillity of | 
India, while their own independence was secured. 

° In these wars twenty-eight actions were fought in the field ; 
120 forts captured, and nineteen treaties made with native \ 
princes. 
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_ The Governor-General was aided by that eminent statesman, 
George Canning; who, from June 1816 to 1822, was President of 
the Board of Control, - 


_§ 77, The. Marquess now retired. The Company’s 
revenue -had increased during his administration by 
£6,000,000 a year. He was a worthy follower of the 
Marquess Wellesley. Besides his- elevation in the 
peerage, an estate of £60,000 was given him; and, at 
his death (in 1827), a further sum of £20,000 was 
placed in the hands of trustees for the benefit of his 
son. 


“His (perhaps) injudicious patronage of the firm of Palmer and Co. of 
Haidaravad caused him much trouble, and brought on him undeserved 
obloquy, (Comp. ch. iii. § 16 (12).] | 


PART VITI.-—-Eart Amanerst, 1823-1828. 
THe KieHtH GovErnor- GENERAL, 


'§ 78, Mr. Canning was nominated to suceeed the 
_ Marquess of Hastings; but, being appointed Foreign 
Secretary, he dectined the nomination; and Lop 
. AMHERST, who had distinguished himself in his embassy 
‘to Chima, became the eighth Governor-General. He 
landed in Calcutta August 1, 1823. . 


23) Adam acted:m the meanwhile (January 1 to August 1, 
1823). 

Mr. Adam relieved the Niziim of Haidaribid by lending him 
money to discharge his debts to the gigantic firm of Palmer & 
Co., and forbade any further pecuniary dealings of that firm 
with the Haidarabid court. 

The firm was ruined, but the Nizim was aaved (§ 77). (Ch. 
iti. § 16.) : 


—_ 





Jan. 9, 1823, 


The Marqtness 
of Hastings’ 
character anid 
rewards, 


—<—<————_—— 


Palmer and Cc, 


Mr. Cannings. 


Lord Amherst, 


Mr. Frederick 
Adam. 


The Nizam's 
debts, 


-§ 79, Lord Amherst’s first undertaking was the war | War with 


ITT. 


| with Burma. The last wars took us to the Western 
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CHAP. X%.§79, 
A.D, 1823, 4. 


coop. Tatro. 
15.) Barma, 


Burma, or 
Brahima, . 


Alompra, 


Eirmese ingso- 
lence, 1818, 


The insolent 
@ . 


Shahpiri oveu- 
P 


The Birmese ex- 
pedition. 
(Intro. § 38, 
Sir Arohi 
Campbell. 
(This is one of 


the branches of 


the irawady.) 
Rangoon, May 
11, 1824, , Ke- 
mendin, 


Negrais and 
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Ghats, This takes us to the farthest east of Tndig, and 
beyond its-borders. rr © 
| ‘An adventurer from Pegu, called Alompra, in 1752, 8, | 


obtained possession of Ava, enlarged the Birmese terri- 

tories, subjugated Arakén and Munipir, and placed 

Assam under a Birmese chief. He granted to the - 
Company the island of Negrais and some land near 
Rangoon. He died m 1760. 


There were many causes of complaint against the : 
court of Ava; but in 1818 a formal demand was made | 


by the Birmese for the cession of Chittagong, Mur- 
shedaibad, and Dacea, as belonging to the ancient 
kingdom of Arakén, This was, of course, treated with 
contempt. In 1823 the island of Shihpiri was occupied 
by thirteen sepoys, for the protection. of British sub- 
jects. A body of a thousand Birmese expelled them. 
Cachar was next attacked, and British troops ‘were sent 


to aid the fugitive Raja. The arrogance of the Birmese | 


was unbounded, and it became necessary to send an 


expedition to thoroughly humble them. 


Norg,—There was a British factory at Bassein, where all the Europeans 
were murdered in 1759. | 
There was then a walled factory at Rangoon, where a Resident was ap- 


| pointed in 1796 


French influence was at work in Ava, as elsewhere, against the English 
for many years, — 

The Bengal and Madras troops met, at ‘Port Corn- 
wallis, in the Great Andaman, in May 1824, and sailed 


a -lat once to thé mouth of the Rangoon River. Sir Archi- 


bald Campbell was in command. 


ee ee ee 


Rangoon was taken. The stockades at Kemendin : 


were stormed, Major BR. Sale (the hero of Jellalabad), | 


being the first to scale them. The force had now to | 


endure the monsoon rains, sickness, and want. The 


commisse “iat department at Calcutta had failed im its 

duty; but Sir T. Munro, Governor of Madras, saved 

the army by promptly sending supphes. a 
Necrais and Cheduba were then carried.. Ten 


| 





| unification for the expenses of the war, and as a proof 





} the Tenasserim coast and in Assam. 


| killed by a rocket. 


broken off by the refusal of the King of Ava (who had 
‘not even yet fully learnt the power of the English) to 


-then stormed, and the troops advanced to the eity of 


| and Sandowy, with the provmces of Yeh, Tavoy, | 1926 
Mergui, and Tenasserim, the Salwin river beimg the 
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stockades were stormed in one day. Martaban was | Martaban, Aug. 
taken, and successful expeditions were undertaken in 

_ ‘ 

The most noted Birmese chief, Maha Bandila, who | Maha Bandala. 
had 20,000 men under his command, now appeared on | tow web. 26. 


the seene, At the capture of Donabew that leader was | 199. 


Sir Archibald pushed on to Prome. Meanwhile 
Arakin was gallantly taken by another body of troops | Feb. 1826. 
under General Morrison and Commodore Hayes. | 

Negotiations for peace were now entered into, but|Dec.1@5. 


- es ie 


make any concession. The British force advanced, under 
great difficulties, to Patamagoh, where a treaty was 
nearly concluded, but. again broken off. 
Mellin, on the opposite bank of the Trawady, was | Victory of . 
Pagahn. 
Pagabn, where a decisive victory was gained by a,| Feb. 1826. 
British force of 2,000 against 2 Birmese army of 18,000. 
The English prisoners were now released. | 3 - 
Finally, at Yendaba, within four days’ march (forty- | Feb. 1826. _ 
five miles) of the capital, a treaty was signed, by which dabi. “ 
the King of Ava agreed to give up all claims to Assam, 


Cachar, and Jyntia; to cede Arakan, Ramri, Cheduba, | Cesaions from 
the Birmeése, 


boundary ; to pay a crore of rupees as a partial indem- | Or, Martaban 
of the “ sincere disposition of the Birmese Government !. 
to maintain the relations of amity and peace between! 
the two nations.” These provinces have wonderfully : 
prospered since their cession. Akyab and Mculmem| 
have become flourishing ports. — | 
Norz.—Arakan ia divided into four districts—Arakdn, Ramrt, Sandowy, 
and Cheduba. AkKydbis the principal harbour. 


By province wea once the seat of a very extended dominion, (Intro, 
§ Lo, : 
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‘The Barrockptr § 80, Connected with the First Birmese War was the | 
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“Cbd 26. | ‘Waar. herd Amber, 1900-1028. | 
| Semmary, ~ Thus ended a just war, carried’ on with wonderful 


bravery, and concluded by a peace, the tenor of which 
| remarkably illustrates the moderation of the conquerors. 


{Comp, § 149.) | A second war, in 1852-53, wae necessary to ensure the permanent peace 
| ant prosperity of Further India. 


mutiny. disgraceful Barrackptr Mutiny. 


! 


47th Native In- | The 47th N.L., resenting certain minor hardships to which they 
antry. were temporarily subjected, broke out into open mutiny. Sir E. 


; Sir E. Paget's | Paget, the commander-in-chief, hastened to the spot, surrounded 


summary jus- 


tice. the mutincers; and, en their obstinately refusing to submit, 


cansed a battery to open upon them. They fled at once, and 
some who were taken prisoners were executed. The number of 
the regiment was erased from the list of the army. 


The taking of § 81. The taking of Bhartpir (which had been 
Bhartpir, 1826. |» .saulted unsuccessfully by Lord Lake [ch. v. §.137]), 


January 18, 1826, is another event that renders this. 


administration remarkable, and which produced a galu- 
tary feeling throughout India. | | 

The following is a summary of the events that led 
to the war with Bhartpir:— _ 

Raja Bandhar Sing died without, issue m 1823. - 

His brother, Baldéo Sing, succeeded. Durjan Sal, son 
of a younger brother, however, contested the succes- 
slon. So 
Cisputed sc. Sir D. Ochterlony, Resident in Malwa and Rajpitana, 
Bhartpir, 1928, |examined these conflicting claims; and the result of 

his report was, that the Governor-General addressed 
Baldéo Sing a congratulatory letter on his accession, 
and authorised Sir David to give him formal investiture. 
The Resident did so, and also acknowledged his son, 
Balwant Sing, as his successor. Baldéo died the same 
month (January 26, 1825). Durjan Sal instantly took 
possession of the fort, murdered the uncle of the young 


4 . D i = s : : . " * . 
teal ome Och-_| Raja, and seized his person. Sir David at once too 
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| 
forbidden to interfere by the Governor-General. This 
not unnaturally led to his resignation, which was fol- 
lowed by his death in a few weeks: Tor-fifty years a 
' soldier, he had served in every Indian war from the 
time of Haidar downwards. He was the especial hero 
| of ‘the war in Nipal, and had distinguished himself as | (Comp. § 74.) 
a diplomatist. oo 
Sir C. Metcalfe now arrived from Haidarabad to | Six ©. Meteatte 
occupy the position of Resident of Delhi and of Raj- (§ 105.) 
pitaéna. The Governor-General was decidedly opposed 
to interference; but the able paper submitted b 
the new Resident, and the opmions of the Council, 
effected a change in his sentiments. - | 
Sir C. Metcalfe’s reasoning may be condensed thus :— | His reasoning. 
“The British have by degrees become the paramount | Intervention a 
state in India. It is their mission to preserve tran-|“"™ 
quillity in India.: It is incumbent on them to refuse 
to recognise any but a lawful successor. British influ- 
ence is too pervading to allow of neutrality. If the 
| Government allows anarchy to prevail in Bhartpiar, it 
invites the return of the confusion and pillage of 1817 
and 1818.” 
| He therefore urged that Balwant Sing should be 
| supported, anda proper regency established. Lord 
‘ Amherst gracefully yielded to the opimon of this 
| eminent statesman. : | 
| Jt was evident that Durjan S4l relied upon the sup- | Durjan 84l’s 
| posed impregnability of the fortress of Bhartpir ; false hopes. 
and supposed, with truth, that all who disliked the 
| ascendancy of the British in India wished him success 
| in his bold defiance of the paramount power. 


‘Lord Combermere, commander-in-chief, marched from | Lord Comber. - 
-Muttra, and the memorable siege began on the 28th) s5° james 
December 1825. The vast fortifications —f mud could 


not be beaten down by artillery; but a mine, with ter 
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{fort was dismantled, and its walls levelled to the 
| ground. | 
The young Raja was reinstated, and peace restored. 


Bhartpir affaira| He died in 1854, and his son, Jeswant Singh, a minor, then four years of 
since 1825 age, succeeded. This state has been in the interval under a Regency 
Intro, § 36 Council, with the supervision of a British Political Agent. The Raja was - 
formally placed on the musnud in 1469. 
The Straits Set- § sa. In 1824, Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch possessions 
tlements, on the Continent of India (Negapatam, &c.), were ceded to Eng. 
| land, in exchange for Bencoolen, in Sumatra. " 
At Singapore arrangements were made with the native chicfs, 
by which the Company vbtained the absolute possession of the 
See map of island. The other British settlements in that quarter are Pulo 
Intro. § 15 Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, and the province of Wellesley 
ms on the mainiand. Thé island was given by the King of Kirda, 
in 1786, to Captain Light, the master of a country ship, ds a- 
marriage portion with the King’s daughter.” He made it over to 
the Hast India Company, and was made its Governor. ‘The pro- 
vince of Wellesley was purchased. The whole of the Straits 
Settlements were made over to the Colonial Office in 1866. 
Nagptr, § $3. A treaty was concluded with the youn g Raja of Nagpir 
on his attaining his majority, December 1826. (Ch. v. § 159.) 
Sir T. Munro, 3 84, Sir T. Munro, who had held the government of 
Madras from 1820, died of cholera near Guti in July 
‘1827. He was the chief advocate of the Ryotwir 
system. (See Gen, Index.) | 
Mr. Bayleyact-| § 85, Earl Amherst, who can hardly be numbered 
| Ge coremer- /among the more eminent rulers of British India, quitted | 
eneral, L828, 2 : 
. for four India in March 1828; Mr. Butterworth Bayley, one of | 
months, Lord Wellesley’s disciples, acting as Governor-General { 
until his successor arrived. : 
| Simla, Stmla was first occupied as a residence by Lord Amherst. 
| (Map, ch. xi.} Nore.—Snuaila is *u Sirmiir, 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. Trken | 


from the Ghirkas in 1814-16 (§'74), 
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PART IX.—Lorp Winuram CavenpisH Bantincx, 
: 1828-1835. 


§ 86, Lorpy W. Bentinex, the NINTH Governor- | Lord William - 
General, arrived in India in July 1828, and quitted it Bentinck. 
in March 1835. | 

About the same time Mr. Lushington was appointed to Madras, | Mr. Lushing- 
and Sir John Malcolm to Bombay (§ 34), (Ch. v. § 185, 154, | ton. 
165.) This was but a tardy recognition of the services of this Sir John Mal- 
latter great administrator. 


eolm, 


§ 87. The period of Lord W. C. Bentinck’s admini-! summary of 


: _ 4s t ha - neat Lord William 
stration, which was distinguished by progress, lim-| poltineks od. 


— ae: T * - ¥ 


provements, necessary reforms, the sweeping away Of | ministration, 
obsolete and injurious institutions, and the introduction 
of an enlightened and philanthropic policy ; was espe- 
cially marked by :— | 
(L.) The re-arrangement of Mysdér affairs, and the annexation | (§ 89, 90.) 
of Kirg; | 


(2.) Many economical reforms, | (§ 81) 
(3.} Improvements in the judicial system ; | (§ 92.) 
(4.) Abolition of Sati and the repression of Thuggiam ; {§ 93-95.) 


(5.) The downfall of the exclusively Oriental system of educa- | (§ 96.) 
tion, and the establishment of the European system; . 

(6.) Commencement of steam communication with India ; (§98.) 

(7.) The assassination of Mr. Fraser, and its punishment ; (§ 100.) 

(8.) Neyutiations with the rulers of Sind, Kabul, and the | (§ 102.) 
Panjib ; 


(9.) Disturbances in Jédhpur, Jeypir, and Bhopal ; and, (§ 102.) 
(10.} The renewal of the Company’s charter in 1833. ° (§ 103.) 
2 : . 


and was harshly and abruptly recalled in 1806. He (3 98) 
was singularly benevolent, upright, firm, and liberal. 
He was anxious for this appointment, as vending to | (35-) 
free his reputation from any stain that might be sup- 


posed to rest upon it from his former dismissal. It 


| 
| 
§ 88, Lord W. Bentinck had been Governor of Madras, | His character. 
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did so.. A statue erected to his honour in Calcutta, | 


with an inscription from the pen of Macaulay, pre- 
serves the remembrance of. q ive wise, upright, and 
paternal administration.” | 


§$ 89. The administration of Mysér was at this tinfe assumed 
by the British Government, and placed under the system which 
still so efficiently provides for the welfare of that flourishing pro- 


vince, Gencral Sir Mark Cubbon was appointed Commissioner; 


and for twenty-five years, administered its affairs with astonish- . 


ing skill aud energy. (Ch. xii. § 60.) 


§ 90. The principality of Kirg, on the confines of Mysér, is of 
great antiquity. The Vira Rajas are mentioned as existing in 
A.D. 1583 by Ferishta. . 

Tt was subdued by Haidar, and in 1779 the heir, Vira, RAjéndra, 
was excluded from the succession, and imprisoned. Tippl made 
him a Musalinin by force; but he escaped, and after a long and 
chivalrous struggle regained his dominions in 1787. His nephew, 
Vira Rajéndra Udaiyér was Raja in 18382. He was a madman. 


Incest and wholesale murders are among the crimes of which he | 
was guilty. Of the royal house he left no male alive. Atlength © 


he defied the British authority; and, when every means of con- 


ciliation had been exhausted, troops were sent. After a short | 


sirnegle Markara was taken possession of, and the Raja was sent- 


to Benitres. He afterwards was permitted to visit England, and 
died in London in 1863. As this monster's cruelty had removed 
every one who could haye any pretensions to succeed him, the 
state came directly under British Government, The daughter of 
the ex-Raja, the Princesse Gourammea, waa baptized in London, 
1852, Queen Victoria being a spousor, She died in 1864. The 
ten days’ war in Kurg formed the ouly break in the profound 
peace of the seven years of Lord W. Bentinck’s administration. 
Laeutenant-Colonel J. 8S. Fraser was the figast Commissioner. | 


§ 91, Lord W. Bentinck had to perform the un- 
pleasant task of carrying out extensive reductions and 
reforms in che civil and military establishments of the 


-| Company. 


Half-Patta 
order, 


The first was the abolition of Batta, or the reduction of 
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itto one-half the former amount, This was an allowance 
viven to the troops when im the field, doubled when 


; they marched beyond tle Company’s frontier, and re- 


' dueed to a half when th¥y were in cantonments where 
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quarters were provided for them. This reduction of 
allowances, which was certainly a hard one, aroused 
much indignation. Lord Combermere opposed it, and 
resigned. The Duke of Wellington and the home 
Government, however, strongly upheld it. The measure 
was, in fact, wholly of home origin, and had been urged 
on preceding Governors-General. Lord W. Bentinck, 
though himself opposed to it, carried 1t out, undeterred 
by the abuse of private individuals, or of the public 
press. The saving effected was mstgnificant, and the 
irritation it produced was great and lasting. 

Committees were appointed, which reduced the annual 
civil expenditure by about half a million sterling, and 
the military by about one million. 


—_——— 





Retrench- 
nents, 


§ 92, Judicial reforms were also introduced, tending | Judicial and 
to relieve European functionaries from the overwhelm- | #evenue He- 
ing pressure of work. The whole system in regard to 
criminal justice was remodelled. 

Sadr Amins were appointed, who were empowered to | gadr Amins. 


decide cases to the value of 5,000 rupees, and to recerve 


| appeals from the inferior Amins, The vernacular lan- 


guages were substituted for the Persian in ail courts. 
A Court of: Appeal was created at Alldhabad for the | 


_ Upper Provinces. 


The Revenue settlement of the North-west. Provinces, Mr. B. Bird’s 


i carried out by Mr. Robert Bird (the Todar Mal of the Revenne settle- 


Company’s Government), still confers a blessing upon | N. W. Pro- 
the millions under the British dominion in those dis- | "** 
tricts. This minute and accurate survey of these 
districts, with the necessary examination of titles, the | 


be | yi = 4 
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| 
| of each man’s holding, was a work of which England. 
| may justly be proud. a 
| 
| 


The abolitionof| § 93, Lord Wailliam’s name is more closely connected | 
rau Dec. 29, | with the abolition of “ Suttee.” : 
Sati” in Sanskrit means a “ virtuous woman.” It is 

" ja term applied to the‘woman who immolates herself on | 

the funeral pile of her deceased husband. This bar. 

: barous superstition had prevailed from remote antiquity, | 
though really unsanctioned by Hindt authorities; and | 
the ralers hesitated to interfere. Lord Wellesley, in 

\his day, wished to restrain it; and some cautionary 

'measures were then partially enforced. Lord W. Ben- 

tinck and his two counciliors, Mr. Butterworth Bayley 

and Sir C. Metcalfe, boldly and wisely caused an enact- 

ment to be promulgated, making it a punishable crime | 

in any way to aid and abeta “ Suttee.” Police-officers 
were authorised to prevent it, and to apprehend all per- 
sons engaged in such a transaction. Twenty-five times 
the attempt was made to perform Suttee afterwards, | 
but the police quietly stopped the consummation of the | 
murderous rite. 

Thus was this horrible crime put an end to. In Ben- 
gil, Bahar, and Orissa, the number of victims had 
‘averaged 600 a year! re | 
! in the states of Rajpttina the practice is now nearly, 
| cctonde tang _|if not quite, extinct. On the death, in 1861, of the [| 
| enforced by | Maha Rana of Oudiptir, the first Hind’ priuce in India, | 


| [The probibi. 








dee and the acknowledged head of the Rajpiits, none of 
: the wives could be prevailed upon to immolate herself. | 
A favourite slave girl was the victim. 
The “Lex : -§ 94, A law was also passed by which a convert to | 
oOcl, ‘ 


Ofices thrown . Muhammadanism, or to Christianity, was protected | 
oF Tate’ | from the operation of the Hindi law, which declared 
such convert an outcast, and deprived him of his share 
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of the family inheritance. This is evidently a Just and 


necessary provision. If this “ Lex Loci” was opposed 
to the intolerant feelinggof some oi the people, another 
of the Governor-General’s measures was most popular, 
as it was certainly just. Natives of India had, from 
.the time of Lord Cornwallis, been excluded from all 
offices, except the very lowest (§ 24). The Regulations 
of 1831 threw open many important offices to natives 
of every class. They are now found im every depart- 
ment of the public service. Thus Lord W. Bentinck 
shares with Lord Wellesley the honour of ' being the 
Akbar of the Company’s rule. 


§ 95, The humane and active measures adopted for 
the extirpation of the bands of Thugs, which then in- 
fested Central India, were a boon to the whole country. 
These Thugs were said by tradition to have sprung from 
seven tribes, all of the Muhammadan religion, living 


near Delhi. They nevertheless especially devoted them-.| 


selves to the worship of Kali, Dévi, or Bhavani, the 
wife of Siva, who is represented in the legends of the 
Puriinas, as having appeared in various terrific shapes 
for the destruction of demons. Human sacrifices are 
supposed to be especially pleasing to her. 

Added to this, the Thugs were fatalists of the most 
thorough kind. : 


These Thugs, assuming the garb of peaceable pil- | 


| grims or merchants, travelled in bands, and were accus- 
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ef 1851, 
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The Thuga. 


(Ch. i, § 10.) 
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tomed to decoy and murder persons travellmg through | 


the forests of Central India. 


When a favourable epportunity presented itself, they | Their system of 


threw a noose round the neck of their victim, strangled, 
rifled, and buried him in an incredibly short space of 
time, every precaution being. taken to keep the murder 
absolutely secret. 7 | 
Thus multitudes of travellers were perpetually vanish- 
ing from the earth, and leaving no trace behind them. 


: murder, 
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i 
To the Thug this was his profession, his religion, his 
“¢ My fathers have been Thugs for 
twenty generations,” said one of them. 
From time to time the Company’s Government had 
striven to check these practices; but m 1829 Major 
Sleeman (afterwards Sir William Sleeman, one of the 
great philanthropists’ of the Anglo-Indian rule) was 
appointed commissioner for the extermination of the 
Thugs. 
result has been the almost absolute suppression of 
the crime. 
The labours of Captain Hall and Captain Dixon in Mairwarra 


resulted ta the civilisation to a great extent of the Mairs, a wild 
people resembling the Bhils. (Comp. ch, ¥. § 165.) 


§ 96, The “ Onental system of education” was made 
to give way to the “ European system,” by a resolution 
of Government, that “all the funds appropriated to 
the purposes of education should be employed im im- 


Others were appomted to aid him; and the’ 


parting to the native population a knowledge of English | 


literature and science through the medium of the Eng- 
lish language alone. Im bringing about the change 
T. B. Macaulay’s (afterwards Lord Macaulay) imfluence 
was largely used, He resided in Calcutta from’ 1835 
to 1840 as the fourth, or legislative member, of the 
Supreme Council. Mr. (Sir Charles) Trevelyan and 
Dr. A. Duff were two other untiring leaders of the 
advocates of Enghsh education. 

The great leader of the Orientalists was H. H. Wil- 
gon, a distinguished Sanskrit scholar. 


The new school went greatly too far, and 1t was reserved for 
Lord Auckland partially to correct the error; bat there can be 
no doubt that immense sums had been wasted in the endowment 
of Oriental scnolarships, and in translations into Sanskrit and 
To promote the intelligent atudy of the vernacular 
languages of the country is a very different matter. 

The great impulse to native education must, 1t will be conceded, 
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be given through. English. It 1a for well-educated natives to 
revive and enrich their-own vernacular literature. The education 
imparted to them must tend to fit and inspire them to do this 
work. 


§ 97, The commencement of steam communication 


| with India constitutes a great zra_in the history of the 


. connection of European nations with the Hast, and, in 


fact, in the history of half the globe. 
The Hugh Lindsay made the first voyage from Bom- 


| bay to Suez. In 1834 the matter was taken up by the 


House of Commons; and, though the Court of Directors 
were indifferent to the subject, the Peninsular ana 
Oriental Company, In 1843, sent their first steamer tc 


| Calcutta; and the result ‘has been a system, ever im- 


=... 


proving, and, in 1868, conferring upon all India the 
boon of a regular weekly communication with England ; 
the time occupied in the transmission of letters bemg 
from twenty-eight to thirty days. 


§ 98. Lord W. Bentinck spent a part of 1834 at 


Ootacamund, during which time the orders were pro- 


mulgated which constituted Agra a distinct Presidency, 


under a Lieutenant-Governor. At this time also all 
restrictions upon the settlement of Huropeans in India 
were removed. 


§ 99. In 1833 Riamméhan Roy, a distinguished native scholar and re- 


' former, died at Bristol, He had dene much to weaken the attachment of 


his countrymen to idolatry. Unfortunately he allowed himself to heeome 
the avent of the Court of Delhi, which sent him to England to endeavour 


: to obtaim an increase to the king’s stipend. He was thus lost to his 


countrymen, 


§ 100. In 1834 Mr. Fraser, political commissioner and agent 
of the Governor-General at, Delhi, was shot dead b, an assassin. 
He had offended Shams-ud-din Khin, the Nuwab of Ferdzpir, 


_ who instigated the murder. The Nawab and his tool were both 





hanged at Delhi. 
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North-west and | 
Afghan politics, 
1831. 
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§ 101, During Lord W. Bentinck’s administration, i 
fear of Russian intrigues in the countries north-west. o: 
the Indus,*led the British Government to interfere in 
the politics of the Panjab, Smd, and Afghanistin. 

Negotiations were carried on with the various princes 
through whose territories the Indus flows, for the free 
passage of vessels laden with British merchandise. 
Treaties for this object were made with the Amirs of 
sind, the Raja of Bahawalpir, and Ranjit’ Sing, the 
ruler of Lahér.. The Governor-General met this great 
chieftain at Ripar on the Satlaj m 1881. (Ch. x1. 
§ 25.) 

Colonel Henry Pottinger was the envoy to Sind. He 
found the Amirs most averse to the idea of any connec- 
tion with England. They at length yielded. 

The result seems to have been. that Ranjit Sing 


espoused the cause of the ex-king of Kabul, Shah - 


Shuja. (See § 110.) 


§ 102, The affairs of the Rajpit and Bhépal states © 
require our attention at this pdt They illustrate _ 
the necessity for constant, firm, and kindly interference | 


on the part of the British Government ; in which respec 
Lord W. Bentinck failed to do his manifest duty, 


(1.) Oudipir. Here Bhim Sing, who had. reigned for more 
than fifty years, died in 1828; and was succeeded, after mary 
disputes, by Jévan Sting. 


The present Maha Rana Sambha Sing snceeeded in 1861, being then four- 
bean sears of age, The state was consequently under British SlUupOarvisic 


{2.) Jédpir or Mirwair. Here the Raja Man Sing was engaged | 
in perpetual quarrels with his Thaktirs, with the neighbouring | 
states, and with the British authorities, In 1834 he was finally 
reduced to obedience. : 


He died in 1843. Takt Sing of Ahmadnacar was elected by the nobles to 
succeed, It has the reputation of being the worst governed state in 
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(3.) Jeypir. Thisis the wealthiest state of Rajpitana, and ; Jeypar. | 
full of historical associations. | 
Here a dispute regarding the regency led to British mterfer- 

ence. The Resident was wounded in anaffray, and his assistant, 

.Mr. Blake, killed, in 1884, The murderers were discovered and 

rls punished. 

Under its present Raja, Ram Sing, it is well governed and prosperous. 

(4.) Bhépdl became closely allied t2 England in 1818 (ch. v. | Bhépal. 

§ 163). Soon after this the Nuwib died; and his widow, the 

yable und energetic Sikander Begum, assumed the government. | Sikander 

She affianeed her daughter to her nephew, whom she adopted as | Begum. | 
‘heir to the throne; but retained the power in her own hands. | 
He appealed to the Governor-General; but it was not till Sir C. 

Metcalfe, as Acting Governor-General, interfered in 1835, that 

this person obtained his rightful authority. He soon died, and 

his daughter succeeded. She governed, till her death in 1868, 

with wonderful ability and wisdom. She was faithful to the 

paramount power in the Mutiny of 1857, and was decorated with 

the grand cross “of the illustrious Star of India.” 


f 
. 


.§ 103. The Hast India Company’s charter (§ 72) | The Charter of 
expired in 1834. 1883, 4. 


In prospect of this, parliamentary committees were | | 
appointed to investigate the Company’s management of 
| 
I 
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its extensive affairs. It was almost unanimously agreed China trade 
that the monopoly of the China trade should be aban-|° 0"? °P™ 
doned. Thus the Company ceased to possess any 
commercial: character; though it was decided that its 
political functions should not be disturbed. 

Some additions to the ecclesiastical establishment : Ecclesiastical 
were made, including the foundation of Episcopal Sees foundations. 
it Madras and Bombay. : | 

The result of the extinction of the Company as a ! 
commercial body was beneficial. It elevated the views | 

, and the policy of the Directors to, somewhat of an 

i imperial character. oe Lo 

| The trade with China doubled in the folowing ten! Benefleial | 

years; and the British exports to India and Ceylon | opetts ot oe ine | 
increased in the.same period from 23 millions to 6j. | monopoly. | 
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The dividends of the Company were cuaranteed by 


Parliamet at £630,000 a year, to be entirely redeem- _. 


able in 1874, | | 
Agra was made the capital of a fourth Presidency, 

and Sir C, Metcalfe appointed to it; but in 1834 this 

was changed, and the North-western Provinces have 


been administered by a Lieutenant-Governor from that | 


time. 


The new charter was granted in August 1833. It 


|came into force in April 1834. 


§ 104, Lord W. Bentinck left India in May 1835. 
He has been accused of vanity and a love of innovation. 
He was not a great politician, but hig benevolence ig 


unquestioned. Lord Dalhousie alone has surpassed him |, 


in the development of the resources-of India. . 
He was guided by instructions from England m re- 


gard to his economical measures, and. the policy of non- | 
“,terference in the affairs of native states, which he — 


) 


: 


| 
| 
| 


L 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


carried too far. Indifference on the part of the para; — 


mount power in India, to what is done in the minor 
states, is always cruel and impolitic. 


§ 105. Sir. C. Murcatre succeeded provisional! 
being senior member of Council in Calcutta at the tin, 
He had just reached Agra to assume his appointme. 
of Governor of the new Presidency. : " 

He had early distinguished himself as envoy (180: 
to the court of Ranjit Sing (§ 67; ch. xi. § 25), a 
afterwards as Resident at Delhi (to 1819) and at Haida 
Abad (to 1827). Thence he went to Calcutta as memb. 
of Council. He was, after leaving India finally, Gc 
vernor of Jamaica (1839 to 1841); and Governor- 
General of Canada (1843 to 1845). He was only second 
to Warren Hastings in genius and knowledge of thi 
requirements of Indian diplomacy. 
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{ But Sir C. Metcalfe was only Acting Governor-General. 

The tigh office was offered to Meuntstuart Klpjinstone, who 
declined it on the ground of broken health. It was then pro- 
posed to make Metcalfe permanent Governor-General. , 

The Whigs opposed this, on the ground that such an appoint- 

f| ment should only be filled from England. | 
Lord Heytesbury was then appointed; but on the eve of his 
departure, the Whigs again came into power, revoked Lord 

Heytesbury’s appointment, and conferred it on Lord Auckland. 

Metcalfe retarned to Agra in 1826, but soon resigned in conse- 

quence of the displeastre of the Court of Directors, excited by 

the “liberation of the press.’’ Great as he undoubtedly was, he 
bad been too long in India, and was perhaps unfitted to be in the 
van of propreas. 
The one great act of this administration (which 
lasted till August 1886), was the Liberation of the press. 
The press in India at first had been subjected to a 
censorship, then to certain stringent rules drawn up by 
the Government. 
It was now freed from all restrictions, save those of 
the laws that govern all orders of men in the realm, 
ay,as member of Council, supported Metcalfe 
in this matter. 
i ‘There was, it may be argued, imprudence in Met- 
| calfe’s passing such a measure when his tenure of office 
was merely tenfporary. 
| .+ Qn the whole, however, the concession has proved 
| peneficial, though the experiment was full of danger. 


| 
| 
; i 





|: PART X—Lorp Avexranp, 1836-1842. 


ie $106, Lord Auckland, the rewrr (Fovernor-General, 
“arrived in India in March 1836, and left it in March 
| 1842. | | 

§ 107, His administration is marked by: 

A. The disputed succession in Oudh (1887). 

B. The supersession of the treacherous Raja of Satiré (1839.) 
| a 

24 * 
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jidea of this pxpedition was conceived. in July 1837; and the | 
catastrophe happened in January 1842; just before Lord Auck- 
land’s departure. - , 7 
D.. The oecupation cf Kurnfil. 
K. The first Chinese war (1840). 


Sudh affairs, § 108. Oudh. Nasir-ud-din Haidar, King of Oudh, a profligate 

‘ and weak prince, diel in July 1837. Two persona had been | 

acknowledged by him as his sons, but afterwards disavowed. \ 
The Begum wished that the elder of these should succeed. 

The British Resident. supported the claim of an uncle of the 

deceased King, Nasir-ud-daula. An insurrection was headed by 

the Begum, but soon put down. 


| _(, The Afghan expedition and disasters (1889-1842). The 


leet ad 


Satara, 1899, $109. Saidré (ch. v. § 147-164). The RAja was deposed by 
Sir James Carnac in 1839. His brother was placed on the 
throne in his stéad. Treachery unhappily characterised the 
whole dynasty, which owed everything to England, 


——- — --——. - 


| moditiee. tage § 110. The Afghdn expedition. - : 
| (a.) The lands between Persia and the Indus (see 
(tap p. 50.) Map), inhabited by warlike hordes, have often given 
conquerors to India, from Mahmid of Ghazni to 
Gye= son.) {Ahmed Shih Abdali, who was of the great family of 
the Sudozyes. 

The chief of these tribes was that which possessed | - 

Kabul. Dést Muhammad was then on the throne of ,! .: 

that city. | a . 
§ 69, (b.) When Mountstuart Elphinstone visited Kabul in 
1808, the sovereign was Shdh Shuja,* a descendant of 

Ahmed Shih Abdali. This king was dethroned shortly }.. 


ee eee re a ee: 


* Ahmed Shah Abdali, Ch. iii, § 15 (10). 
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Teimr Shah. Ch. iii. § 19. 
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Zemin Shah, Ch. x. § 38. Shih Shuja. 
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after; and the states of AfghAnistin were divided 
among various members of a rival family, called the 
Barakaye tribe. The most powerful of these was Dést 
Muhammad, who possessed Kabul and Ghazni. Ranjit 
Sing, the ruler of the Panjib, had seized on Kashmir 
and the districts east of the Indus, including Peshawar. 
Herat was occupied by a descendant of the Abdali, and 
Balkh was annexed to Bokhara. 

(c.) Shah Shuja lived in Lididna, in exile, under the 
protection of the British power; he had, in fact, a 
pension of 4,000 rupees a month from that Govern- 
ment. 

An expedition he made in 1834, with the hope of re- 
covering his lost dominions, was unsuccessful, owing to 
the bravery of Dést Muhammad. Shah Shuja returned 
in 1835 to his old place of exile. 

(d.) Soon after this, Persia began to aim at the sub- 
jugation of all these provinces up to the Indus, and 
began by attacking Herat. The Russian Government 
encouraged the Shah’of Persia (who was to repeat the 
exploits of Nadir Shah) in these undertakings; and 
there was a prospect (as many thought) that all Western 
Asia would sooa form one vast confederacy, under 
Russian influence; thus threatening the tranquillity of 


| British India. The question was:—Shall, England 


interfere in matters beyond the Indus? And if so, how? 

“The proverb is current in the Kast :—“ He who would 
rule Hindistin must first conquer Kébul.” AM previous 
rulers of India had done so. Must England also 
acknowledge, that paramount influence in Kabul is 
essential to the lords of Hindistan ? 

Captain Burnes (afterwards Sir Alexander) who had 
been sent as envoy to Kabul, did much hy his repre- 
sentations to determine the British authorities to the 
policy of active interference. 

(e.) Lord Auckland resolved to restore Shéh Shuja, 
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Defence of 
Herat. Siege 
raised, Sept, 9, 
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whose claims were thought to be better founded than 
\those of Dést Muhammad; and whose cause was be- 
‘| lieved to be the more popular in Afghanistan. Thus, it 


was said, we should havea friendly and even dependent 
power in Kibul asa bulwark against Russian aggression 
in the North-West. + The whole scheme was foohsh. 


If Gord Auckland had bent his energies to effect a: 
reconciliation between Dést Muhammad and Ranjit - 


Sing,.an) had established friendly relations with the 
Afghau Court, the war would have been rendered un- 


Pa gra 
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necessary. Ddst Muhammad was prepared to act as | 


an ally of England: Lord Auckland threw him into 
the arms of Russia. A treaty was signed, however, 
between Ranjit Sing, Shah Shuja, and the British in 


|June 1888; and a British force wag marched to the 


Indus, for the invasion of Afghanistén. Hveryone 
acquainted with India regarded the expedition with 
dismay. 

This army, called “the army of the Indus,” was drawn 
from all the three Presidencies, and was under the 


command of Sir John Keane. One division of it was 


called the Shah’s army, and the other the Shahzada’s 
(or Prince’s), being nominally under the command of 
Teimir, the son of Shah Shuja. | 

(f.) Mr. W. H. MacNaghten was appointed envoy 
and Minister at the Court of Shah Shuja. .He was a 
profound Oriental scholar, had served in many capacities 
with honour, and was then Secretary to.the Supreme 
Government. | | 

(g.) Meanwhile the Shah of Persia’s army, 40,000 
strong, which had laid siege to Herat, the gate of 
Afghanistin, was compelled to retreat, mainly through 
the geniusand gallantry of Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, 
who had been sent into Central Asia by his uncle Sir 
Taney Pottinger Resident of Katch. to pursue ethno- 
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sent to Afghanistan, and might well have put an end 
to the enterprise. The defence of Herat by Pottinger 
may fairly be compared with Clive’s defence of Arcot. 

(h.) The “Shah’s army” marched from Feréz-pir | Army marches 
in December, crossed the Indus, took possession of | Kandahar. | ° 
Bukkur, thence advanced to Shikarpir, to Dadur, at the 
entrance of the Boldn Pass, and to Kettah, where it | (1ts crest is 
arrived March 26, 1839; and was followed by the |27Siieet beh. 
Bombay force in April. 54 miles.) | 

Kuraéchi was taken in February by a naval arma- | (Comp. Introd. 
ment, The Amirs of Sind were opposed to the passage § 18, and map.) 
of, the British army, but their objections were roughly 
set aside. (§ 125.) 

The army passed through the Kojut Pass, and thence | gathroncment 
to Kandahér, where all had arrived early in May. | 0f Shab Shula, 
There Shah Shuja was solemnly enthroned. The march | (280 miles 8.w. 
had been one of terrible privation, bravely borne. | “4bel) 
While the force was recruitme at Kandahar, tidings 
reached them of the death of the Panjab lion, Ranjit 
Sing, 27th June, 1839. A grand meeting between him | Death of Ranjit 


and Lord Auckland had taken place in November | ©zg, 1639. 
fon. xi, § 25, 


1838, only second in magnificence to the meeting at |4¢' 


Ripar (§ 101). - 

(2.) The force now marched on towards Kabul, and | Storming of 
the leaders were surprised to find GHazni a well-fortified | @>97™> 18° 
city. They had no battering-train; but the Kabul 
gate was blown open with a charge of 900 lbs. of gun- 
powder, Major Thompson of the Bengal Engineers 
was the real captor of Ghazni. Brigadier Sale (the 
immortal hero of Jellaélabad) and Colonel Dennie were 
among the foremost of a band of heroes who stormed 
the fortress. Thus “the bride of the Hast” came into] , 
the hands of the English. S | 

The army moved on and entered Kabul, August 7, 
Dést Muhammad having fled before it to Bokhara. 
An auxiliary force which had marched through the 
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| Armysentback.|  (7,) The Shah being thus restored to his kingdom, 
subsigiary 
. force retained. {the army was sent back; General Nott and Colonel 
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| 
| by the way, arrived at Kabul early in September. | 


Sale remaining with a part of the Bengal force to de- 
tend the newly restorgd king. This subsidiary body of 
troops was left there against Shih Shuja’s wishes. Sir 
W. MacNaghten was Resident at the court of the re- 
stored king. The difficulties of the supposed conquerors 
i began with the completion of the military enterprise. 
| The Bombay force, under General Willshire, on their 
homeward way, took Kelat, the Khan of which had 
most treacherously, attacked the army on its march 
towards Kabul. : 


Honours.  (&.) Lord Auckland was now rewarded by being 


created Earl of Auckland. Sir John Keane was made- 
Lord Keane of Ghazni. Myr. MacNaghten and Colonel — 


Henry Pottinger (afterwards Governor of Madras) were 

created Baronets. Many others were knighted, among 

whom were Robert Sale and Alexander Burnes. A 

great many severe, and sometimes disastrous, conflicts 

had to be engaged in, before Afghanistan was even 

nominally subdued. The last was at-Parwan, a village 

in the Panjshu valley, near the Ghérband Pass, where 

Dést Muham- | Ddést Muhammad sustained a final defeat, and surren- 
madsurrenders. | dered himself to Sir W. MacNaghten (November 1, 
1840). 7 

He was treated with respect, and sent to Calcutta, where he had 2 


sion assigned to him, and was an honoured guest at the Government 
ose. - 


| The calm before (i.) Profound peace prevailed (at least on the surface) 
he storm, lil. | fom that time till the beginning of October 1841. Sir 
William hs 1 been nominated to the, Governorship of | 


_| Bombay, and was on the eve of departure, when thé 
Ghilji chiefs revolted. Sir R. Sale was marching to 
Jellalabéd, on his return to India, and was encountered 


Khyber Pass, having taken Ali Musjid and Jell@labad 
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3 by these insurgents. He forced the Kird Kabul Pass) 


made his way. with continual fighting to Tazin, thence 
to Juduluck, in the direction of Gundamuck, and so to 
Jclalabid*( November 12), which he found invested on 
every side by hordes of enemies. <Afghdnistdn had 
risen. And the scheme of the insurgents was, that the 
British should be permitted to set out on their return to 
India; but should be by degrees cut off, till only one 
man waé left alive; and that he should be placed, de- 


prived of his limbs, at the eastern entrance of the| 
Khyber Pass, with a letter in his teeth, announcing him 


to be the last surviver of the Afghan expedition. 
General Sale’s skill and bravery prevented the full 


_ consummation of this plan. 


oe eee 


Jellalabad was a ruimous fortress; but Sale and 
Major Broadfoot soon set it to rights, turned out the 
Afghan population, and put everything into such a 
state 'as io defy his countless enemies. 


(.} Meanwhile at Kabul the storm broke on the 
morning of 2nd November 1841. Sir Alexander 


Burnes was assassinated, with his brother and other 


officers, 

There were brave men at Kabul; but an nunacconntable apathy 
seized upon those in command. Captain Colin Mackenzie gal- 
Jantly held the fort of Nishan Khi&n in the city of Kabul, 
against overwhelming numbers from the 2nd to the 4th; and 
then, his ammunition being expended, cut his way through, 


bringing off the wounded, the women, and children. General 
Elphinstone, the chief military authority, was old and incapable. | 


Days passed, and the insurrection was allowed to gather 
atreugth. Lady Sale and her daughter were there. Her narra- 
tive, and that of Vincent Eyre (§ 175), give a full account of 
those painful events. 


Sir W. MacNaghten seems to have retained his sencrgy 
and coolness; but he could not command the army. 


. Negotiations were commenced with the insurgent 
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chiefa; andat length Sir William was induced to meat | 


Muhammad Akbar Khan, a son of Dést Muhammad, 
who had deceitfully offered to put an end te the insur- 
rection, upon being assured of the situation of Vazir 
to Shah Shuja, and receiving an immense pecuniary 
reward. At the conference the British envoy and 
Captain Trevor were shot by Akbar Khan; and 
Captains Colin Mackenzie and Lawrence were made 
prisoners. Even this did not arouse the military 
authorities. They agréed to bind the British Govern- 
ment to pay fourteen lakhs as ransom, to evacuate the 
country, and to restore the deposed king. Against this 
humiliating agreement Major Eldred Pottinger, acting 


{as political agent, protested, but in vain. 


Evacuation of 
Kabul, Jan. 
1842. 


Army perishes. 


Fighting Akbar 
Khan gets man 
of the English 
aa prisoners 

into his hands. 


(x.) Onthe morning of the 6th January 1842, the 


miserable retreat began. Shah Shuja was left behind: 
He was for a time acknowledged as king; but in April 
1842, he was shot, and his body thrown into a ditch. 
Incredible disorder, piercing cold, want of every. neces- 
sary of life, and the constant attacks of the blood- 
thirsty Afghins, who hovered around, rendered this 
march one of continual disaster. They struggled through 
the tremendous pass of Kurd Kabur, and a hot fire 
was opened on them by Ghiljis on the heights. Lady 
Sale was wounded by a shot. Three thousand perished 
in the pass. ! | | 

(o.) Now Akbar Khan appeared again on the scene. 


’| He offered to take charge of all the ladies and married 


officers, and to escort them safely to Jellalabid. To 
this at length they were obliged to consent, and thus 
General Elphinstone, Colonel Shelton, Colonel Palmer, 
Majors Pottinger and Griffiths, with Lady Sale, Lady 
MacNaghten, and a few others, became prisoners in the 
hands of the murderer of Sir W. MacNaghten. Of the 
remainder, only one, Dr. Brydon, arrived at Jellalabad 
to tell of the fate of the thousands who had left Kabul. 
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history. There was but one survivor (besides 120 in 
captivity), out of an army of 15,000 men. 

(p.) At.this time it must be remembered that the | Nott, Sale, and 
-yeteran General Nott was maintaining his post at Kan- omens 
dahar, Sir R. Sale at Jellalétad, and that General 
Pollock was at Peshawar with an army destined to 
force its way through the Khyber Pass to rescue Sale} 
and hia companions. Akbar Khan was now supreme 
in Afghanistan. | 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, a man of profound learning | Rawlinson. | 
and sagacity, added to large experierice in Hastern | 
politics, was the British political agent at Kandahar. 


The seqnel of the history must be reserved for another section (§ 116). 
Relief will come, and retribution follow. Lord Aucklund before leaving 
Indian made every preparation for the advance of that force, which in the 
time of his successor retrieved these disasters. 


i 
This was a calamity almost without a parallel in British | 


.§ 112. The history of the Earl of Auckland’s administration | First Chinese 

would not be complete without some account of the firat Chinese War, 1840, 
war. The cause of it was the smuggling of opium into China 
by English merchants. 

The Emperor of China, in order to check the pernicious habit | Opium, 
of opium eating and smoking among his subjects, had laid a 
very heavy duty on this drug. 

In putting down the smuggling of opium into the country, 
which naturally became frequent, the Chincse authorities com- 
mitted unwartanted ontrages on the ships and subjects of Great | 
Britain. | | 

To avenge these outrages, and to put the Chinese trade on @ 
proper footing, the war was undertaken. 

Troops from India, under Sir Hugh Gough, were sent; and, 
after a series of brilliant exploits, were successful in bringing . 
the Chimese to terms. 

By the treaty of Nankin the island of Hong-Kong was made | Hong Kong 
over to England; and four ports were opened to European ships. ceded, 1842, 
These were Amoy, Fu-chow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, 

The “ Opium War” was not popular in Englanw. 
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interference of the British Government. 'He was rffifoved,.to the 


| great relief of his oppressed subjects, and sent to Trichinopoty, 


Lord Auck- 
land’a de- 
parture, 1842. 
dia character. 


The connection 
of the State 
with Hindi 
temples 
Bovered, 


“Summary of 
Lord Elien- 


where he wasén the habit of aitending Christian service in the . 
Fort Church, in which he was assassinated by a Muhammadan 
fanatic. ; | 


§ 113, The Earl of Auckland left India on the 12th 
March, 1842. His ndme is inseparably.connected with 
the Afghan expedition ; but the impression he left in 
India was that he possessed high qualities, and might 
have done much for the country, had his lot not been 
cast in troublous times, when the fear of Russian 
ageression hurried England into this ill-fated under- | 
taking. | | 

At the beginning of this war there was, owing in 
part to his good management, a clear balance in the 
treasury of £10,000,000 sterling; dt the close of it 
there was a large debt. : : OT 

The connection of the British Government with the 
Hindt temples and worship was terminated in 1842. 
The State had acted as trustee for the endowments, 


jand had caused various marks of respect to be paid on 


Hindu festivals. This ‘was now properly discontinued. 


PART XI.—Lorp Exienzonover, 1842-1844. 


§ 114, Lord EVenborough arrived in Calcutta, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1842. He was a statesman of high repute, 
eloquent, industrious, and energetic; and had been’ 
President of the Board of Control. 


§ 1125. His administration ts remarkable for :— 
A. the me:snures adopted to retrieve the national honour in 


porgugh's ad. | Afohdnistan ; 


Rmnistration, 


B. the chastisement of the Gwaliér. Durbar: 
c. the conquest of Sind. 
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§ 116, We must now resume (from § 110) the history |Ghaznt 
of the disastrous Afghan expedition, In March 1842, | Gatap. re.) 
Ghazni was evacuated by the British troops, almost 
ali of whom perished. This was disgraceful and dis. 
heartening. 


_§ 117, Jellalabad held out. The annals of warfare | The “Mu | 
contain few things more glorious. An earthquake added | Si0us” wutl 
te the miseries of this hervic garrison, throwing down | Jellaiépad. 
defences that had cost them months of labour, Yet not 
only did they maintain the fort; but, issuing forth, 
drove Akbar Khan away, and’ burnt his camp. 

The heroic Colonel Dennie fell in this sortie. Major Broadfoot | Dennie. 
and Captain (Sir Henry) Havelock were among the most resolute! Brosdfect, 
and, energetic of the defenders of the fortress. Havelock. 

General Pollock (an old officer of Lord Lake’s, who 
had seen forty years of arduous service), with the re- 
lieving army, forced the Khyber Pass on the 5th April, 
and soon after reached Jellajabid. He baffled the 
Khyberis, who were bent on obstructing the march, by 
crowning the heights on either side with his troops.. 
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§ 118. General Nott meanwhile gallantly held Kan-| Nott in Kanda. 
dahér, Throughout the war it is to be noted that the | ># 
Afghans A for a moment held their ground in 
presence of & capable general. 


A body of troops under General England advanced through 
the Bolin Pass to Kettah; but were driven back in an attempt 
to advance to relieve General Nott. A second effort was more 
successiul, and they reached Kandahar; but the enterprise of 
their leader had no share in the credit of the expedition. 





| § 119, Tbe unfortunate Shah Shuja was murdered | Death of Shih . 
| in April, at Kabul (§ 110). oo Shuja, 
At this time (April 1842) the Governor-General ordered , Lord Fllet- 


Pollock and Nott to return direct to India, leaving the national | borough's 
| honour unvindicated and the captives unrescued; but these, Méecision. 
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orders; and eventually they were permitted, at their own ib 25 
to take the noble course they did. 


§ 120, General Pollock now moved on > way a 
Gundamuck, Mamma Khail, Tezin, Kard-Kabul, ya 
Bathak to Kabul, where he arrived on the 15th Sep- | 
tember. Continual attacks of the enemy were repulsed, © 
and the most decided victories atoned for the ee ; 
of the British arms on this same route a year before. 









Pollock’s 
glorious march. 


§ 121, General Nott having sent a portion of his 
troops back to India, by way of Kettah, now marched 
with the remainder to meet General Pollock at Kabul. | 
Several smart engagements were fought against Shams- | 
| ud-din, in which complete and signal suceess crowned 
the British arms. Ghazni was again taken, and its | 
citadel utterly destroyed. -The gates of the tomb of 
Mahmid of Ghazni, which had eight centuries before 
been taken from the temple of Sémnéth, were carried 
jot, and finally deposited among old lumber in the 
\fort. at Agra! Nott joined Pollock at abe, Sep- 
| tember 5. 


The proclamation by which the Governor-General (who iicaeed 
the returning army with great pomp at Ferdzpiar) notified the 
termination of the war was lamentably deficie good taste. 
It censured Lord Auckland, and its bombast nce to the 
| Sémnath gates brought on its author deserved ridicule and rebuke 
from every quarter. It was dated October 1, 1842. 


§ 122. The prisoners in the hands of Akbar Khin 
were happily and strangely recovered, and joined Sir 
R. Sale at the Urgandi Pass, on the 20th September. - 
| It had been Akbar Khan’s intention to take them to — 
Tirkistin, and there to sell them for slaves; but their | 
keeper, Saleh Muhammad Khan, was bribed to restore 
‘them. Sir R. Sale thus recovered his wife and Sengtiter 
on his fiftieth birthday. 


| Nott joing 
Pollock, 
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XX. Lord ElleAborbngh, 2942-1844. Afghan disaster retrieved, | CH. $123, 224. 














Great numbers of the Afghans had retired to Istaliff. | Istaliff, 
Thither the English troops, under General McCaskill, 
with an auxiliary force of Kuzzilbash horse under 
Captain Colin Mackenzie, followed, stormed the fort, 
and recovered vast quantities of property stolen from 
the British in Kabul. The great bazaar at Kabul was 
blown up: an act which can hardiy be justified. 


' § 123, The army was now withdrawn from Afghin- | settlement of 
| istdn, and arrived without serious molestation at Feréz- | jj5'*0 
pir.. Dést Muhammad and the other prisoners were 
| released, and the whole scheme was definitely aban- 
doned. It had cost £15,000,000, and 20,000 hves! 
| The war had been undertaken in defiance of the dic- 
tates of prudence. One portion of the transaction is 
humiliating ; but the whole leaves on the mind a vivid 
impression of the indomitable courage and boundless 
resources of the great majority of the Englishmen 
whose names appear in the history. 
Notz.—Dést Muhammad waa reinstated immediately. From 1842-1855 
no intercourse existed befween him and the Indian Government (§ 149). 


He died in June 1863, leaving sixteen sons. Of these, Shir Ali, after 
many struggles, made good his position as Amir (1868), 


_ § 424, The troubles at Gwaliér next demand our! troubles in 
attention. Toulat Rao Sindia (ch. v. § 161) died in| @w#lisr 
1827, 


His widow, daughter of the infamous Shirzt Khan Ghatgé| qwalior affairs 
(ch. v. § 116.), governed as guardian of her adopted son Jankoji | from 1827 to 
till 1883, when the latter assumed the actual management. He L6ad, 
died, February 1843, childless. His widow, a girl of thirtcen, | 
adopted Bhagirat Rao, a relative, and a contest for the regency | 
commenced between the Maharani and Mam4 Sahéb, an unele of | (See table, ch, v. | 
the deceased chief. The Resident espoused the cause of the; 2 
latter, whom the Queen notwithstanding expelled. - 


Jt was evident that affairs -in Gwdaliér were fast 
tending to a state of such utter disorganisation as 
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countries. There was in the city an army of 30, 


' |infantry, and 10,000 horse, with 200 cannon; and the — 





would. have disturbed the ‘peace of the surrounding | 
0 


officers were mostly men of HKuropean descent. At | 


Lahér, too, there was an army of 70,000 Sikhs, officered: ° 
by Enropeans, anxious for some. pretext for crossing 


the Satlaj. The troubles in the Panjib had begun. 

(Ch. xi. § 27,28.) - | 
Battle of Mabi-| The Governor-General ‘rightly judged that prompt 
isis, « {interference was necessary. The British troops, accom- 
(8 fow miles panied by Lord Ellenborough himself, advanced across 
Map of Central : . 
India agency. army drawn up at Makdrdjpir. Sir OH. Gough, the 


commander-in-chief, had under him Generads Littler, 
(Map of Gentral | Valiant, and Dennis. A complete victory was gained, 
adie, P-7) | but with severe loss. Sir Hugh says in his despatch, 
that he had not ‘‘ done justice to the gallantry of his 
opponents.” | , 
Punniir, Dee. On the same day another victory was gained, at 
(A few miles |runniadr by Major-General Grey. In these two battles, 
from Gwalior.) [the guns, standards, ammunition, and treasure of the 


Chambal, and unexpectedly found the Gwaliér. 


enemy were taken; and there was nothing left the - 


Gwaliér durbar but to throw themselves on the cle- 

Settlement of /mency of their conquerors. A council of regency was 
'|formed, the British contingent was increaged, the debis 

owed by Sindia’s Government to the English were paid, 

and affairs were put on such a footing as to afford a 

prospect of stability and tranquillity to the Gwalidr 

(Comp. §178.) jstate. (Intro. § 12.) - : 


Sind: a sum- § 125, The conquest of Sind (Intro. § 18), and its 
hint ite wise government by its conqneror, Sir Charles’ Nayner, 


render thie period memorable. 


| Belachi -' In 1786, Sind was seized by a tribe of Belichis called 


usurpers, 1783. msipfirs, whose chief was Mir Fatih Khan. By. him 
the country was divided between various members ol 
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EX. Tord Bllenborotgh, 1842-1844. * 





“| his family. . Thus arose the three states of Haidardbdd, 
Khyrpie, and Mirpir, in each of which a plurality of 
Amirs held sway. These Amirs—foreigners in the 
country—dwelt im castles, followed the chase, and 


treated their sujects much as the Norman barons did 


their Saxon tenants in the days of King Stephen. 
_ Every attempt to trade with the country was dis- 
-eduraged by the ‘Amirs, who drove away the chief of 


the British factory from Tatia, where an establishment 
had existed from 1799. - | 

In 1809 a treaty between the Amirs and Lord Minto 
had been signed. In 1820 another treaty permitted 


- free intercourse and trade. In 1832 the Indus was 


thrown open, as the result of Sir Henry Pottinger’s 


mission (§ 101). In 1838,a British Resident was ap- 


pointed to HaidarAbd@ dnd the state was thus secured 
from the attacks of Ranjit Sing. 

Sind had always been a dependency of Kabul; and 
Shih Shujx now made demands of arrears of tribute. 


‘This led to further British mediation. The Amirs 


were certainly in a great. measure dependent on Eng- 
land, and yet were her bitter and jealous enemies. 

In fact, the Antirs, who had some cause to complain, 
seem to have been thoroughly hostile and treacherous ; 
and an attack upon the Residency, which Sir James 
Outram defended with consummate bravery, brought 


amatters te an issue. | 


In October 1842, Sir C. Napier was sent to Sind as 
commander-in-chief and plenipotentiary; and as he 
was not a man to be trifled with, and had gone to Sind 
determined to take possession of the country, he took 
measures at once to seize and destroy the desert strong- 
hold of lmdén-ghur, whither one of the leading Amirs 
had fled. This was an exploit of remarkablé daring. 

Sir Charles then advanced to Miani, a place six miles 
from Haidarébad, where the Sindian army was en- 
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trenched. A victory was gained: by the Britith, after { . 
which six of the Amirs, three of Khyrpir and’ three. 
' of Haidaraibéd, surrendered themselves. 7 | 
Dabba, ovilege| Shir Muhammad of Mirpir was still in arms; and 
ibid, March 24,;against him the battle of Haidaraba@(or Dubba) was 
188s. fought on the 24th March, resulting in a eongrplete vic- 
| tory to the British troops. Mirpir was then occupied, 
| (Or Amarkdt.) jand Umerkét (the birthplace of Akbar) was captured. 
_ Amirssentto | Sind was now taken possession of; the Amirs, whose 
: Bendres. “as . 
| tyrannous assumption Mad lasted about sixty years, 
. were sent to Benires with liberal pensions; the Indus 
; Geodgovern. | was fully opencd; and “Little Egypt” began, under 
3 Napice, SirC. |/the administration of ‘the great Dro-consul, a new 
: career of unexampled prosperity. a 

The feeling, however, then prevailed, and posterity 

will deliberately confirm the op@aion, that the war was 


unrighteous. I is the one annexation upon which the 


i - 
oo 


British nation ean look with no satisfaction, Geod 
has, however, arisen out of manifest evil. . | 


The Bengiil and Madras sepoys refused to ‘garrison Sind, with- 
out extra allowances. This was one indication, amongst many, | 
of the decay of discipline in the “Sepoy army.” Sind wag thus 
garrisoned by Bombay troops. - : 


Lord Ellen- § 126, The Ear! of Ellenborough returned to Cal- | 
telied ise, |cutta in February 1844, and set himself vigorously to 


the task of governing the empire, the bounds of which 

he had so much enlarged; but im a few months he was 

recalled (and, on the whole, rightly so,) by the Court of 

Directors, from whom he had differed on many points. 

This was an extreme exercise of power on the part of 
Was it right or | the court, and 16 was censured by the Duke of Wellince- - 

wrong ? ton and ths country generally ; but the wisdom of their 

choice of a successor reconciled the nation to this 

vigorous act of the twenty-four princes of Leadenhall 

Street. 
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Lord Ellenborough left Calcutta in August 1844. 

He was ambitious, fond of display, and self-reliant ; 
but industrious, able, disinterested, a true friend of the 
army, and a man of undoubted genius. 

To Mr. Wilberford# Bird, his second in Council, many nseful 


agcribed. . - 


+ 





PART X71.—Lorp Hanprnén, 1844-1847, 
§ 127, Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge. 


(1.) Summary. a. His appointment was made to satisfy 
(§ 126) all parties. He wasa highly distinguished soldier and 
statesman, and an intimate griend of the Duke of Wellington, 
under whom he had fought in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, 
where he lost an arm. 
B. The great events of his administration are connected with 
the first Panjéb war, and-its four battlea (fought and won in fifty- 
fonr days): Madit, Feréz-shdh, Altwdl, and Sobréon. 

Cc. The efforts to put down ‘infanticide, human sacrifices, &e., 
in Gdimatr. . ! 


§ 128. Atthis,time the Panjdb was in a state of miserable 
anarchy. (Ch. xi. § 26, 27.) 
The Sikhs were the aggressors. They crossed the Satlaj, De- 


| cember 1845. They were repulsed, December 18, at Méadkt, by 
Lord Gough; again, December 2] and 22, at Ferés-sh4h, by Lord 


Gough and Lord Hardinge, after a very severe contest: again, 
January 28, 1846, by Sir Harry Smith, at Alfwdl; and finally, by 
Lord Gough, Lord Hardinge, and the whole British forces, at 
Sobréon, February 10, 1846, after a most gallant and determined 
resistance. (Ch. xi. § 28-32.) 


§ 129. Dhulip Sing, the youngest putative son of Reujit Sing, 


_ Was now recognized as Réja of the Panjab; the Dodb between 


the Bids and the Satlgj (the Juilindhur Dodib) was annexed to the 
British empire; and an indemnity for the expenses of this un- 
provoked war was paid by the Sikhs. (Ch. x. § 33.) 


measures, such ag the extinction of slavery in India, are to be | 
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Kashmir, § 130. Kashmir was then made over to Golab Sing, a RAjpit, 
the most prominent Sikh leader, who paid £1,000,000 of the 
tribute. This was on many accounts a wise arrangement. His 


son now rales over that province in peace; and mensures for | 


the improvement of the country have been adopted at the sug- 
gestion of the British Government, and e especially of the 
late Sir H. Lawrence. Still its management is hardly satisfac- 


tory. ; ° 


Honours, § 131. Sir Henry Hardinge and dir Hugh Gough were both 
raised to the peerage for thgir pallant exploits. (Ch. xi. § 34.) 


Tt seemed as if wars must now cease inthe Indian 
possessions of Great Britain. Between February 1843 
and February 1846,eight great battles had been fought, 
in which the three armies of Sind, Gwiliér, and the 
Panjab, numbering 120,000 men, had been annihilated. 
For a few years after this, India-in fact enjoyed an 
eventful peace, the fruit of war, A large reduction 1n 
the army was now made. , | 


Lord Har. oral § 132, Lord Hardinge, while averse to any undue 
policy. interference with the prejudices of the people of India, 
promoted education; and, among other wise enact- 
ments, forbade the prosecution of Government works 
on the Sunday. He also gave his assistance to the 
project for the Ganges canal, and to the plan for the 


construction of railways in India. § 142-146. | : 


inhumes cuss |  § 183. His administration was happily marked by 
\ vigorous, and ultimately successful, attempts more 


sacrifices. ‘These horrible crimes were still committed 

(Comp. Introd. | in many parts of India; and especially in Gimstr and 
im some other parts of Orissa, and in Gondwana, among 
the Khonds and other hill-tribes, the most revolting 

‘eruelties were often perpetrated. The chief of these 

_ Or Kandhs. was called the Meriah sacrifice. The Khonds, according 
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to Captain Macpherson’s report, were in the habit of 
sacrificing as many as twenty-five human victims at one 
festival. These were kidnapped, or bought, and were 
tortured, with every refinement of cruelty, before being 
actually ‘sacrifices. 

This has now been effectually put down, chiefly by 
the efforts of those laborious, earnest men, Captain 
S. C. Macpherson, Colonel Campbell, and their aasiat- 
ants. 


§ 134, Free-trade was promoted ; duties paid for the 
introduction of merchandise into some of the large 
towns, such as Lidiina, Umbala, and Strat, were 
abolished ; and the real prosperity of the countr y was 
promoted by this noble ruler, who was at once a wise 
and beneficent administrator and a brave and determined 
WarTlor. 

Among the men he selected for high office were Sir H. Elliot, 
Sir John Lawrence, and Sir Patrick Grant. 


§ 135, The Taj Mah4l at Agra, and other archi- 
tectural remains, were at this time repaired and re- 
stored’; and measures adopted to check the rash and 
careless habits by which the many interesting monu- 
ments of past times were being destroyed in _Yarlous 
parts of the land. 


§ 136, The Engineering College at Rirki, planned 
by the benevolent and laborious Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces, Mr. Thomason, was 
sanctioned and promoted by Lord Hardinge. 

Scarcely any Governor-General has ever gained so 
much influence over the minds of men in India as this 
admirable man. He left Calcutta early in 1°48, after a 
government of forty-two months’ duration. - 
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PART XIIL—Eanz ov Datwovsiz, 1848-1856. 


' § 187, Tae Eazy or Datmotste was the thirteenth 
Governor-General. e 


(1.} Summary, He arrived in Calentta early in 1848, and 


jdeparted early in 1856. He died scon after his return, worn 


ont with his Indian work. He assumed the supreme power in 
Sndia in his thirty-sixth year. He may be called the last of 
the Company’s Governors- General. 

(2.} The first great event of this administration waa the second 
Panjib war, with its iwo battles and one siege : 


Chilianwallan . . . . January 13, 1849. 
Gujarat. . . « «.. »- February 21, 1849. 
Miltan, taken . . . .- dJannary 21, 1849. 


(3.) The commencement of railways and electric telegraphs in 
India was owing to Lord Dalhousie’s energetic infinence. 

(4.) The “ Lew loci”? was passed in 1851. 

(5.} The Second Birmese war. Pegu annexed (1852-8). 

(6.) Peace with Dost Muhammad (1955). 

(7.) Annexation of Oups (1856), 

(8.) Tanjore (1856) and Nagpur lapsed for want of heira 


(1853). 
(9.) Compare also Ch. iii. § 16 (13}; ard Ch, v. § 164, 


§ 138, Lord Dalhousie came out as a “ peace Go- 
vernor ;”’ as many before him had done, whom circum- 
stances hurried into war. When war broke out a 
second time in the Panjab, the Governor-General in 
Caleutta said:—“I have wished for peace; I have 
longed for it; I have striven for it. Bui, if the ene- 
mies of India desire wax, war they shall have ; and, on 
my word, they shall have it with a vengeance.” 


In October 1849 a modified form of trial by jury was intro- 
duced. A law, called the “ Lex loci,”’ was passed, ordaining that 
no penal consequences should attend the change of religion by 
any Wan. 
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- § 439, a. The second Panjab war began with the outbreak in 
Malian (ch. xi. § 35-43), under Malréj. (April 1848.) 

Messrs. Agnew and Anderson were basely murdered. 

B. A conspiracy was formed in Lahér at the same time to 
maseacre all the British officers in the Panjéib, and to make a 
complete revolution in the province. 

c. Lientenant @dwardes (afterwards Sir Herbert Edwardes), 
General Sampson Whish, Lord Gongh, and Géneral Gilbert are 


the names that most attract our attention in thia short but} 


brilliant war. . | 

‘p. The result was the annexation of the Panjab, which was 
placed under a Board of Commissioners, of whom Sir Henry 
Lawrence waa president, Sir John Lawrence was second, while 
Mr. Mansel and Sir R. Montgomery were the other members. 
Under these, fifty-six gentlemen were employed as assistazits. 
A general disarming of the people from the Bids to the Satlaj now 
took place, when 120,000 weapons were surrendered. The result 
was a decrease of crime throughout the whole province. 

Lord Dalhousie was made a Marquess. 

Lord Gough, beloved by the army, left India in May 1849. 


Sir C. Napier, who was of a fiery temper and unyielding disposition, was 
Commander-in-Chief in India, after the departure of Lard Gough, There 
wis something approaching to a mutiny among the sepoys in the Panjab. 
On this occasion Sir C. Napier exceeded his powers in his attempt to satiafy 
the discontented sepoys; and being rebuked by Lord Dalhousie, resigned 


in 1850. ; 
yhe Duke of ‘Wellington decided that the Governor-General was 
F1lg tJ 


§ 140, The second Birmese war, which broke out 
after India had enjoyed the blessings of peace for thrée 


: years, ended in the annexation of Pegu. It arose from 
' the oppression of British subjects by the King of Ava 


and his officials. The arrogance of the Birmese seems 
to have suffered no abatement by the first war, though 
its result was so disastrous to them. However, Com- 
modore Lambert by sea, and General Godwin by land, 
soon brought'the Birmese to their senses. In annexing 
Pegu (December 21, 1852), by which the kingdom of 
Birma was deprived of the whole of its seawoard, Lord 
Dalhousie, who had entered upon the war with the 


sincerest reluctance, gave the King of Ava a severe 
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lesson; -secured a rich province for his country; and 


threw open a noble river to the trade of the world. 


Pegu had not been in the hands of these Birma gove- 


reigns more than about a century. The war was con- | 


cluded June 30, 1853, after lasting eighteen months, 
and costing a,little less than two millions sterling. The 
marvellous energy, skill, and forethought, with which 
Lord Dalhousie himself arranged every detail of the 
expedition, astonished all India. ° 


Note.—Rangoon, the capital of Peeu, is on one of the branches of the 


Irawady, anled the Syrian river, It is now a place of extensive trade. 
(Comp. § 79. 

Colonel (Sir Arthur) Phayre distinguished himself by hia successful 
administration of thé new Province, 


§ 141. In 1853, the Panjab Board of Commissioners 
was abolished, and Sir John Lawrence was §hade Chief 
Commissioner, while Sir Hehry became agent to the 
Governor-General at Ajmir. Infanticide was sup- 
pressed by the co-operation of the Panjab nobles them- 
selves. | | 

The most-magnificent system of roads and canals'was 
planned and commenced under Colonel (Sir R.) Napier. 
Roads extending for 2,200 miles, and a grand canal 
465 miles in length, will perpetuate the renown of Sir 
R. Napier and Lord Dalhousie. | 

The same year Sir Walter Gilbert (the “flying 
General” of the Panjab), and Sir Charles Napier (who 
assumed the command of the Indian army in May 1846) 
died; Colonel Mackeson, Commissioner of Peshawar, 
was stabbed by an Afghan fanatic; and Mr. Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, just appointed Govemor 


'of Madras, was taken away in his fiftieth year. 


§ 142. The year 1853 saw the opening of the first 


Indian railway, from Bombay to Tanna. To Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Macdonald) Stephenson, who ably carried 
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out Lord Dalhousie’s plans, India is chiefly indebted 
for the introduction of railways. Their extension since 
that time has been rapid and most beneficial. 


There sre now 5,051 miles of railway in Indja, upon which a sum of 
£70,000,000 has been expended. 


§ 143, Telegraphic communication, under the ener- 
getic superintendence of Dr. O’Shaughnessey (now Sir 
William O’Shaughnessey Brooke), began to extend itself, 
with extraordinary rapidity, over the length and breadth 
of the land. 


§ 144, In December 1853, the Raja of Nagpur died 
without issue, and having adupted no heir. (Ch. v. 
§ 159.) Lord Dalhousie, as lord paramount, annexed this 
state, as hgving lapsed to the power which reorganized 
it in 1818. : 


This * anneration icy" haz been fiercely condemned, and as warmly 
defended, It is one ar the distinguishing characteristics of Lord Dal- 
housie’s brilliant administration. 

It is convenient to notice here the less important annexation of the 
Sattare territory im 1849. The Raja died without an heir in 1848. (Ch. v. 
$164.) Sir G. Clerk, Governor of Bombay, strongly advocated the placing 
of hia adopted son on the throne. His successor, Lord Falkland, took a 
eontrary view. Sir John Malcolm had held that adoptions should be panc- 
tioned. Lord Dalhousie decided that the adoption should entitle the 
person adopted to succeed to the personal property, but not to the political 
dignity. The Court of Directors then laid down this general principle :— 
“e Shy the general law and custom of India, a dependent principality tike that of 
Sail.ira, cannot pass fo an adopted heir, without the consent of the paramount 
powcr. We are under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give auch consent, ond, 
the general interests committed te our charge are best consulied by withholding i, 
(January 24, 1849.} (Comp. § 187.) 


8 145. The renewal of the Company’s Charter, for 
the last time, occupied the attention of the Imperial 
Parliament during several months of 1853. 


The Court of Directors was reduced from twenty-four to eighteen; six 
of these were to be appointed by the Crown; civil appointments were 
thrown open to competition ; the Macanlay code was witroduced; Bengal 
was put under a Lieutenant-Governor; the Company's Surider Courts were 
blended with Her Majesty’s Supreme Courts at the presidency towns; and 
a comprehensive system of State education for India was sanctioned. Tk 
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Charter, 1852. 
{§ 103. } 


Changes. 
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Locel officers, §14@ Sir F. Halliday was appointed first’ Lieu 
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ee 


| Cae eee § 146. Early in 1854, Colonel Cautley’s great Ganges Canal, 


| 500 miles long (which had been commencéd in Lord Auckland’s 
time), was opened with great ceremony; and its. author left 
India with unartimous applause. 


jhanst and § 147. The Raja of Jhanst and the chief of Kerowl! both died 


(Koceont ee ' | childless in 1854. The dominions of the former were “ annexed ;” 


we shaij see more of Jhahsi affairs. (§ 181.) Those of the latter 
were handed over to Madden PAl, a new relative of the late chief, 
by whom it is still well governed. The Maharaja has been 
appointed Grand Commander of the Star of India. (Introd. 


§ 36.) 


The Nuwab of The titular Nuwab of the Karnatic died in 1853. His uncle, Azim Jab, 
the Karnati 
1854. 


tic, claimed to succeed him. This was disallowed; but suitable provision was 
made for the latter, as the representative of the family, Comp. § 44.) 
For the conditional annexation of Berar, see Chap. iii. § 16 (13).] 


The ex-Peishwa, death of Baji Rao, the ex-Peshwi, took place In 1853. (Ch. v. § 158. ) 







or of 
Bengal; and Lord Harris succeeded Sir H. Pottinger as Governor of 
Mastras, Colonel (Sir James). Outram suceseded Colonel (Sir . William) 
Bieeman a¢ Resident of OQudh. | 


Events of 1885. | § 149, In 1855, a treaty was. made with the restored 


Dost Muhammad; a loan for public works was opened ; 
and the crime of torturing people to extract evidence, 
or to compel payment of arrears of taxes—a crime 


Torture. often committed by native oficers—was put an end to. 
Of this last measure, Sir J. Lawrence in the Panjab, 


and Lord Harris in Madras, were the most zealous pro- 


The Santal moters. An outbreak of the Santaéls among the hill 
_ Insurrection, 


ranges of Rajmahal (Introd. § 33) was put down only 
by the proclamation of martial law in the disturbed 
districts, and the vigorous measures of General Lloyd. 
This district 1s now a non-regulation commissionership. 


The Sauntals, The Santals are an aboriginal race, inhabiting the western frontier of 


Bengal from near the sea to the hills of Bhagulpir, and numbering about 
iwo millions. . 


~ # 


The annexation 


of Oudh. . g 150, The annexation of Oudh is the greatest 


(Ch. x. 
§ 17.) 


$32; tL tevent of this period. Oudh, by the treaty of 1801, 
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rt 
was under the especial guardianship of the British 
power. It had been shamefully ill-governed. Jnter- 
vention was a duty of common humanity. Colonel | Feb. 7, 1856. _ 
Sleeman urged it, and Lord Dalhousie, with the unani- 

mous concurrence of his council, advisedit. The Home 
Government, going beyond the Indian authorities, 

commanded annexation ; and Vajid Alt ceased to reign. 

The king wept and-put his turban into Colonel Outram’s | 

hands, but would sign no treaty., He receives £120,000 

sterling a year. Oudh will require another reference (§ 164, 174, 184.) 
- before we close this history. 


§ 151, Lord Dalhousie left Calcutta, 6th March 1856, | Close of Lord 
utterly broken down by eight years of unspeakable | pe nous on 
anxieties and toils. He very closely resembled, but in | 1656. 
many points excelled, his great predecessor, the Marquis 
of Wellesley, who had governed and mightily extended 
the British dominions in India fifty years before. 

Every part of the empire felt his influence. The 
Panjab, Pegu, and Oudh were added to the British | 
dominions, A-vigorous and beneficial impulse was given | 
to every department. very means of improving | 
| India, and of communicating to her all the advantages 
of Western civilisation, was adopted. 
| A pension of £5,000 a year was voted to him. 

' ‘The renown of James Andrew Ramsay, Marquis of | Death in 1860. 
. Dalhousia, who died 19th December 1860, will never 
perish. 


er 
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PART XIV.—Tse Apministration or Lorp 
i Cannine, 1856-1861. 


' § 152, Lord Canming, the fourteenth Governor- | Lord Canning. 
- General, and the first Viceroy of British India, suc- 
 aoeded on the 29th February 1856. He was a scholar, 


a 
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Intense Angli- 
cain feeling, 


Reforma in the 
Bengal army, 
1856, | 


\. The Persian 


” War, 1856-1857, 


SS I 


(Bushire,} 


Treaty with 
Dést Muham- 
DLA, 
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a statesman of experience, and a man of wonderful 
coolness, patience, and firmness. 

His administration may almost be said to begin and 
end with the “ Sepoy war.” | 


§ 153, Lord Dalhousie’s influence had stirred up 
throughout India an intense desire for progress and 
reform. The tendency was undoubtedly to throw 
everything into an English shape, and to urge on a 
civilisation which may be called “ epidemic” rather than 
“endemic ;” rather forced upon the country from with- 
out, than arising from the development of higher 
principles within the minds and hearts of the people of 
India themselves. 


164. An important though unpopular rdform among the 


high-caste soldiere of Bengal was carried out in 1856; all sepoys 


enrolled in future were to be enlisted for general Eervice, as 
soldiers should be. 


§ 155, The Persian war began in November 1856, and 
was ended by a treaty signed in Paris in March 1857. 


It was caused by the insolent behaviour of the Persian | 
Court, which had never forgiven the Emglish for hin- | 


dering their acquisition of Herat [§ 110 (g).] 


The island of Karrack was taken (December 4, 1856). | 


An engagement was fought at Rushair; and*a few 
days after, Bushair, the object of the expedition, sur- 
rendered. The loss of life was very trifling. 


§ 156, An additional treaty was now signed by the 
old opponent of England, Dést Muhammad, by which 
he bound himself to aid the British against Persia, by 
maintaining anarmy of 18,000 men, the British Govern- 
ment paying him £120,000 per annum to maintain this 


army. Sir J. Tiawrenee anda Mastanw Tibecn edn wee tle 


— 
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a 


main authors of this beneficial arrangement, which had 
a great effect in disposing the Shah of Persia to retire 
‘from the contest. oe 


§ 157, The gallant Sir James Outram, the Bayard of | Sir James Out- 
India, had now joined the Persian expedition as its ram in Persia. 
commander-in-chief. .On the 5th February he drove 
the enemy from their entrenchments at Barasjin 
(forty-six miles from Bushair), and on the 7th the 
battle of Ktshab was fought, in which the Persian 
army was well-nigh annihilated. 

Muhamrah, commanding the passage of the 
Euphrates and the water approach to Ispahan, was 
taken on the 26th with scarcely any loss. This ended | Eeace with 
the war; a truce was granted to the prayer of the Per- March 4, 1957. 
sians, and plenipotentiaries signed a peace in Paris, 

March 4. | 

The Persians made amends for the slights they had 
put upon the British power, and formally renounced all 
claim upon Herat and Afghanistan. 


§ 158. Disturbances now took place in China. The mandarins | China, 1857. 
of Canton were the aggressors, and the Chinese Governor Yeh (§ 111.) 
offered a reward for the head of every Englishman. After some 
severe reprisals on the English part, and two bombardments of 
Canton, Lord Elgin was sent on a special mission to Pekin. 

Hearing the news of the troubles in India, he brought up to 
Caleutta all he conld spare of his troops. On his arrival at 
Canton, in conjunction with the French plenipotentiary, Baron 
Gros, he ordered an attack on that city. Yeh was taken prisoner | Yeh. 
and gent to Calcutta, where he died. The expedition then pro- 
ceeded te Shanghai; and was nearing Pekin, when the childish 
emperor agreed to treaties with England, France, America, and | Commercial 
Russia, by which all commercial privileges were eonceded to | treaty with 
those powers. ° | Chin. 


§ 159, Now broke out the Sepoy Muting. We cannot The Sepoy 
give its full history; but will sketch an outline, which ; 7 1°" 
the student must fill in for himself. | 
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that the Bengal sepoys were not to be trusted. 


Causes of the The want of intercourse and sympathy with their men — 


on the part of the European officers; the taking away 
of authority from the officers commanding regiments ; 
the issue of the Afgharr war; a want of firmness in the 
attitude of the Government towards its sepoy army ; a 
dread of the violent introduction of Christianity ;' and 
of changes affecting their caste and customs; and the 


annexation of Oudh, from which a great majority of | 


the sepoys came; all these, and many more reasons, 
having weight with none but uninstructed minds, 
rendered the sepoys ready for revolt. . | 

It was also the centenary of Plassey.. A hundred 
years had been assigned as the duration’ of the British 
Raj, and the hundredth year had come. 


The “ preased | § 160, Early in 1857 the new Enfield rifles were in-. 


cartridges.” troduced into the Indian army; and the absurd report | 


TA 
| | . The Bengal native army had heen in an unsatisfactory |- 
state for some time. Sir C. Napier had given the warning © 





o_o a 


was spread abroad that the cartridges issued had been | 
smeared with the fat of pigs and of cows, in order | 


that Mussulmin and Hindi alike might de defiled. 


§ 161. The mutiny began at Berhampir, im the 19th ; 


Regiment, which was disbanded in March 1857. | 
The first out. Soon after occurred the disgraceful circumstance 
"| March 1857. which gave a name to the mutineers: 
| Mangal Pandl, A young sepoy called Mangal Pandit, of the 34th 
Regiment, maddened with bhang, rushed out of his hut, 
called upon his comrades to unite in defence of their 
religion, and levelled his piece at the serjeant-major. 


The piece mis.ed fire, but not one soldier interfered to | 


hinder his mad attempt. He then attacked his adjutant 
and another officer. He at last aimed at General 
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against himself. He fell wounded, and ten days after 


a 
CH. X. § 162, 164. 


_ was hung, with a Jemadaér who had stood by without | 


ee 7 a a 


doing his duty. 
Mutineers after this were generally called Pandis. 


§ 162, Fakirs and other.emissaries were now in every 


village and bazaar, from the slopes of the Himalayas 


to Cape Comorm, spreading the most atrocious false- 
hoods, uttering the wildest prophecies of the downfall 


of British power, and sttiving to excite a rebellion. 


Small flat cakes of flour and water, called chappatties, 
were sent from village to village, and were passed on by 
the villagers, who only learnt from this token that some 
great struggle was impending. The English in India 
were seated over a mine ready to explode. 


$ 163, Meanwhile the adopted son of the late Peshwa, 
who lived at Bhitir, near Khanpir (ch. v. § 158), was 
the mainspring of disaffection. His secretary, Azim- 
ulla-Khan, a plausible miscreant, had been sent to 
England as the agent of Dhundu Pant, and had been 
treated there with a foolish consideration, to which he 
had no right whatever. He and his master now passed 
hither and thither, lying and plotting. The old King 


.of Delhi and his sons were ready for anything that 


might give them a chance of restoring the Mogul 
dominion ; forgetting that they owed their very exist- 
ence to the English, who had saved them from the 
Mabratta oppressor in 1803. 


Pandisz, 


Emissaries of 
rebellion, 


Chappatties. 


Nana Dbundu 
Pant, 


Ingratitude of 
the Mogal. 


(Ch, iii, § 25.) 


§ 164, The ex-King of Oudh, in Calcutta, was in the {| The conspira- 


conspiracy. Man Sing, chief of the Pairbias, from which 


' tribe very many of the sepoys came; and the members of 


the families of the dispossessed Mahratta chiefs of 


| Nagpir and Satéré, were also in the secret; but the 
| British Government was in profound ignorance of the 
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extent and nature of the. danger; and warnings were. 
disregarded. 


Yet never were more resolute and able men in India 
than those who saved the British Indian empire in that 
eventful crisis. Lord Canning, Sir H. Lawrence in 
Lucknow, Sir John Lawrence at Lahér, and Lord 
Hilphinstone in Bombay, are to be added to an illustrious 
band of warriors, whose deeds surpass anything of 
the kind in ancient or modern history. 


§ 165, Incendiary fires at the various cantonments, 
insolence of demeanour, and murmurs against the 
officers, were now constant; but the 10th May wit- 
nessed the first great outbreak of the rebellion, at 
Mirut. At that station ninety-five troopers of the 3rd 
Light Cavalry had refused to use the cartridges issued ; 
though every assurance was given to the men that these 
cartridges had been prepared in the same way as those 


they had always used. These mutineers were sentenced | 
to imprisonment for various terms. To rescue then, | 


the whole of the natives in Mirut rose, massacred all 
they found of European parentage of every class and 
age, burnt the station, and marched off to Delhi. No 
adequate effort to check them was made by the old 
general in command. | an 


§ 166, On the 11th of May the same horrible scenes 
were enacted in Delhi. The commissioner, Mr. Fraser ; 
the captain of the king’s guard, Captain Douglas; Mr. 
Jennings, the Residency chaplain; and his daughter ; 
were murdered in the palace, in the sight of the king ; 
and, almost certainly, with his sanction, 


Yet this scene of carnage and sickening treachery is 
connected with one of the grandest feats of heroism 
that history records. 
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When the tidings of the Mirut massacre reached 
Delhi, nine officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, 


managed to close the gates of the arsenal, the greatest | 
in the north-west of India. They then made some 


hasty preparations for defence, and laid a train of 
powder from the magazine to some distance. Alone, 
those heroes defended their post, till swarms of 
assailants were, by. means of scaling-ladders, surmount- 
ing the walls. Then the train was fired, and the little 
band of devoted men made their way through a sally- 
port on the river. face, covered with wounds. They 
were Lieutenants Willoughby, Raynor, and Forrest ; 
Conductors Shaw, Buckley, and Scully ; Sub-Conductor 
Crow; Sergeants Edwards and Stewart. Scully fired 
the train, and was seen no more. Willoughby, their 
young leader, scorched and crippled, died of his wounds 
at Mirut. | : 

From the city, now-a pandemonium, many. Kuropeans 
escaped; but what pen can describe the miseries of the 
fugitives, or the calmness and courage with which 
they were borne! 


§ 167. The oceupation of the Mogul capital by the 
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Willoughby and 
hia heroic com- 
rades., 


The heroes of 
the Delhi 
arsénal, 


General insar- 
rections, May 


rebels was the signal for risings and massacres in almost | 1957 
: every station in Bengal and the north-west. The 
Mirut massacre was premature. What would have|’ 


been the result.if this gigantic plot had fully ripened ! 

 ‘Ferézpir, Bareilly, Moridibid, Shahjehanpir, 
Khinpir, Jhansi, Benares, Allahabad, Hansi, Hissar, 
Fatihghur, Dinapéir, Jullindhur, and many other 
places, furnished sad tales of perfidy and cruelty. 


§ 168, At Lahér, Messrs. Montgomery, M‘Leod, and | Lahér, 


Brigadier Corbett disarmed the sepoys, whose traitorous 


inclinations were evident, in a prompt and masterly 


_| CHLX, $167,168, | 
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At Peshawar, Reid, Cotton, Clamberlain, Nicholaon, 
and Edwardes, communicating with Sir John Lawrence 


The Panjab 
saved, 


few native officers, traitors caught im the act. These 
measures saved the Panjab. | 

The 55th N.C. at Murdan mutinied. Swift, inexor- 
able, awful punishment followed. 


§ 169, Sir John Lawrence had now leisure to come 
to the rescue of the Cis-Satla] stations: to save the 
empire. . 

The Sikh chiefs, British feudatories, stood nobly an 
loyally by the paramount power. The ruler of Kashmir, 
the Rajas of Jhind, Kapurthala, and Pattiila; the oid 
Sirdars, Té] Sing, Shamshir Sing, Joudhir Sing, and 


Sir John Law- 

rence comea to 

the rescue. 
(Ch. x1. § 8.) 


Fidelity of the 
Cig-Satlaj pro- 
tected States. 


tainers to aid their former foes. Thus fresh relays of 
troops were constantly sent from the Panjab to. the 
scene of action. | 


Delhi, § 170, Thither we must now return. On to Delhi” 
was the watchword. To Delhi each regiment, as it 
mutinied, marched off to swell the army that was to 
restore the Empire of the Mogul, On the other hand, 


every detachment of British troops and allies was | 


many others, raised Sikh troops, and armed their re-. 






a 


by telegraph, disarmed the native troops; and hung a | 


ee ST eerie 


ur 
. 
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destined to the service of wresting from the hands of | 


the rebels a place whose very pame was strength to ; 


them. | 
Tientenant de At Mynptri, a young lientenant, called De Kantzow, with 
Kantzow, wonderful “ courage, patience, good judgment, and temper,” 


almost alone, withstood the roaring tide of mutiny. Nota rapee 
was taken from the treasury, not a life was lost. And this was 
only one among Many instances of heroic firmness. 


Mr. Colvin, “| § 171, Mr. Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, 
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nity to all who would give up their arms, and go quietly 

home, was deservedly ridiculed as an attempt to “ wash 

out with rose-water the reek of a blood-stained rebel- 

lion.” It was repudiated at once by Lord Canning. 
Sterner, wiser men were soon on the BO 


ad 172. The memories of Khanpar : are among the | The Khanptr 
dest in the history of British India, .There, under: 1g57°° 9° 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, aided by Captain Moore, the gare | 
rison held out. tly for three weeks (June 6th $0 | 
27th), in wretcMed buildings, suffering every privation, | 
and surrounded by a vast multitude of savage enemies. 
They were then enveigled by the miscreants Diane 
and Azim-ulla into a surrender. Numbers were shot in 
the boats which were, as they imagined, to carry them 
to Allahabad ; and the others, women and children, 
were cut to pieces in a small room, and their bodies, 


i —————_—————————— TT NPN ME 


still quivering with hfe, thrown into a well. 
Lieutenants Mowbray, Thompson and Delafosse, with a band of thirtean 


privates, after a heroic defence, escaped. 


| 

| 

| 

Thus, while many and terrible were the scenes of 
treacherous carnage during these mutinies, Khanptr | 

and Delhi will remain associated in English minds with 

the Black Hole, Paina, Seringapatam, and Vellore, as 

having been rendered especially, infamous by the 

atrocities there perpetrated. ! 
Circumstances like these account for, while they 
cannot justify, the indiscriminate slaughter that too 

often disgraced the British soldiers at this maddening | | 


crisis. 
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§ 173, Meanwhile two of the most distinguished | Neill and 
heroes of the war were on their way to the fatal spot, , Havelock. 
These were Lieutenant-Colonel James Neill and Sir! 
Henry Havelock. Neill, when the station-master at! 


Howrah would have atarted the train without dima oft! 
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his soldiers, simply put him under arrest till all had 
arrived. British troops began to pour into Benares, 
and were passed on to the upper provinces. On 17th 
June Sir P. Grant, from Madras, took the place of the 
Commander-in-Chief, General Anson, who had died of 
cholera at Kurndl on the 27th of May. 


Mr. carre | Mr. Benares was kept safe, under incredible difficulties, 
Gubbinsin ~~"; by Mr. Carre Tucker, the commissioner, and Mr. 
8. Frederick Gubbins, the sessions Judge, aided by Strat 


Sing, a loyal State prisoner, Rao Narain Sing, the Raja 
of Benares, and a few others. 
On the last day of June Havelock reached Allahabad, 

and Neill left for Khanpir. 

Khénpir, The battle of Khanpir was fought on -the 16th of 
July. The Bitir troops were completely routed. Major 
Renaud and Captain Beatson, two noble soldiers, died 
about this time of wounds and cholera. 


On the 25th July Havelock marched into Oudh; and 
his subordmate Neill was at the same time inflicting 
condign punishment on the butchers of Khanpir. 


SirH.tawrence| § 174, In Lucknow, which he had held (aided by 
in Lucknow. (Banks, Inglis, and Fulton), Sir H. Lawrence was killed, 
on the 2nd July, by the bursting of a shéll. In him 

| England lost one of her best, most generous, and heroie 
: men. The defence was maintained by the survivors 
| with equal spirit. It was not till he had three times 
| Havelock crossed the Ganges, that Havelock (on the 25th Sep- 
relteves it. tember), after innumerable victories, made his way into 
Sir James Out- Lucknow. The chivalrous Sir James Outram was now 
“ee in command; but he waived his right, and entered the 





city as a subordinate of Havelock, from whom he would 





| ‘for which he had undergone so much, 
TDicath of Neill. | Ba Ba diar(onaral Nail] wae Filled in than fual «Jd. 


-|not take the glory of effecting the. relief of the city,. 
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| vance, He was in hia forty-eighth year, when his 
brilliant career thus terminated. : 


Outram was now master of Lucknow, bué he could.do 
- nothing more than hold the place. 


§ 175, The defence of Arrah niust not be forgotten. | The heroic de- 
This place is on the west of the Séne, and a little to |"? ° At™> | 
i the S.W. of Dinapiir, where three native regiments had | (Dimapir is on | 

mutinied. For a whole week Arrakh was kept by two the Ganges ° | 
gentlemen of the names of Wake and Boyle, with a | 2bout 10 miles 
small band of Sikh and English refugees, against (Arrah is 35 | 
upwards of 3,000 rebels. Their fortress was an open Pata) ee ! 
bungalow. On the 2nd August Major Vincent Eyre | Eyre, | 
gained the brilliant victory of Bibigung; which was 

followed up by other successes, by which the rebel 

Koer Sing was driven into the jungles, and that part of 


the country cleared of rebels. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

[ 


§ 176, But the great interest of the rebellion centres | Siege of Delhi. 
in Delhi. Wemust pass from the banks of the Gimti to 
those of the Jamna. On the 8th June, Sir H. Barnard, 
after a severe action, took possession of the heights near 
Dethi, and the siege began. The besieged had every- 
j thing in their favour. The city, thoroughly fortified, 

was seven miles in circumference. Its defenders were 
almost countless, and they had an inexhaustible supply 
of heavy guns and ammunition. The Jamna flowed 
beneath its eastern wall, and the well-defended bridge 
over it freely admitted reinforcements and supplies. 
The besiegers (more besieged than besieging) were 


few, sickly, overworked ; many of them raw recruits; : 
and their guns did not suffice even to check the enemy's | : 


oe, 


fire. We cannot give the details of those patient, pru- 


dent, and valiant operations, which ended in the capture | 
of Dalhi oan the 8th af Qartamhar ae @)-¢r, oF Taken Sept. 20, 
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Battle of 23rd 
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Heroes of 
Dethi, 


| Muhammad Ba- 
hadar Shah’a 
sons shot. 


(Ch, iii, § 25.) 


Other places. 
Sind, Bombay, 
and Haidar- 
abad, 


Indir. 
Oct. 1857, 


Ghirkas. 


Lord Clyde’s re- 
hef of Luck- 
now. 

April, 1858, 


Death of Have- 
- lock, Nov. 25, 
1857 


Gwalior, 


June 1858, 
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There was a great struggle on the centenary of 
Plassey, 23rd June; but the mutineers were triumph- 
antly repulsed. The prophecy had indeed been every- 
where contidently uttered that the hundredth year from 
Plassey, the year 1857, would see the extinction of the 
British Raj. This yas said to be founded upon some 
astrological calculations. 


Sir H. Barnard died of cholera on 4th July, and was 


succeeded by General Archdale. Wilson, Baird Smith, 


Hodson of the Guides, Nicholson, and Hope Grant, 
among a multitude of others, distinguished themselves. 

The King of Delhi was taken prisoner by Hodson, 
and his two sons and grandson shot. 


§ 177, The rebellion was now really put down. Sind 
was kept quiet by Sir Bartle Frere and General Jacob. 
Lord Elphinstone was equal to the emergency in Bom- 
bay. The able and patriotic Sir Salar Jung maintained 
tranquillity in the Nizim’s dominions. It was well 
that the Haidarabad force and the contingent were 
under such men as General Coffin and Colonel Hill. 

The Indér mutineers were disposed of by Brigadier 
Greathed’s flying column. 

Nipalese troops under Sir Jung Bahddar did good. 
service. 


§ 178. The relief of Lucknow and the reseue of the 


garrison by Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde), | 


was another creat event. 

Sir H. Havelock died on the 25th November, and 
his name will live as aman of the purest and bravest 
type. 

The Gwaéliér contingent mutmied in the middle of 
October, dethroning their Raja; but their triumph w was 
short ¥. TRI.) 
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Whitlock’s Madras column in Bandélkhand annihi- 
lated the forces of the Raja of Banda. - 

Cotton and Edwardes’ guarded the . north-west 
frontier. 


$179, The murderers of English men and women 
met onall sides with their just punishment, swiftly and 
inexorably inflicted. 

Muhammad Bahidar Shah, the last Mogul, was 
brought to trial (January 27 to March 9). He was 
skilfully defended; but found guilty of murder, 
treason, and arson, and was sentenced to transportation 
for life to Birma. His favourite wife, Zimat Mahal, and 
his youngest son, Jamma Bakht, whom he had designed 
to succeed him, accompanied him. (Comp. p. 141.) 

In Maulmain he died. 


§ 180, Lord Canning was at the time blamed much 
for his statesman-like and Christian “ clemency ;” but 
justice was done, while vengeance was disclaimed. 
Lucknow was finally taken, and the re-conquest of 
Oudh completed in March. 

Khan Bahadar of Bareilly, the Mulvi of Faizabad, 
the Begum of Oudh, Prmce Feréz Shah of Delhi, and 
the infamous Nana of Bitir, were stil in arms in Rohil- 
khand. Bareilly was taken and Rohilkhand cleared in 
May. The rebel leaders, however, escaped for the 


time. 


§ {81, Sir Hugh Rose, in Central India, made one 
triumphant, and scarcely paralleled march, from Bombay 
to Indér, Sagar, J hansi, Kalpi, and at last to Guwiliér. 
His chief opponent was Tantia Tépi, a Mahratta Brah- 
man, 2 relative of the Nana, who was, in fact, a Pindari 


 leade , ruthless and desperate. Kalpi, the ereat arsenal 
of the rebels, was stormed on the 25th May. 
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The strong fortress of Jhansi, defended by its herotc 
but cruel Rani, Lakshmi Bai, was taken; and she 
escaped, to fall in battle at the siege of Gwalior. 

Gwaliér was taken, and the noble young Maharaja 
restored, in the middle of June 1858. 

Tantia Tépi, the skilful but cruel leader, was taken 
by Major (now Sir Richard) Meade, tried, and hanged 
in April 1859, as his share m the Khanpur massacres 
deserved. Man Sing had surrendered himself some 
days before; and he gave the information which led to 


|the capture of this great criminal, near Parone. 


The capture of Tantia Tépt seemed to extinguish the 
last spark of the rebellion. 

The Nana perished, it is supposed, in the Nipal 
jungles. The Begum escaped to Katmanda. 


§ 182, Among others, Sir W. Peel, commander of a 
naval brigade, and Mr. Venables, of Azimgurh, an 


§ 183, The storming of Delhi, the final capture of 
Lucknow, and Sir H. Rose’s (afterwards Lord Strath- 
nairn) campaign in Central India are among the master- 
pieces of modern warfare. 


§ 184, Lord Canning, in July 1858, declared by 
proclamation the lands of Oudh forfeited, save in the 
case of six loyal landowners, offering indulgence to all 
who threw themselves on British mercy. As his “ cle- 
mency”’ had been blamed before, so now he was accused 
of undue severity. But, im fact, this measure of con- 
fiscation was meant to prepare the way for a plan for 
placing the loyal among the landed aristocracy of Oudh 
on a footing of greater security and respectability. 
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§ 185, On the 2nd August 1858, a bill received the | assumption of 
royal assent, by which British India was placed under | ‘he Govern 
the direct authority of the Crown. by the Crown. 

The machinery of government in England was to | The Govern- 
consist of a Secretary of State for India, aided by a Cea ne eon. 
Council of fifteen. Hight of these must have served | tors came to an 
in India for ten years. “oe 


The Directors of the East India Company, at one of | Pension to sir 
their last meetings, voted to Sir John Lawrence a pension | °° “#¥*2¢e- 
of £2,000 a year, thus nobly closing their wonderful 
career. 


. Other great changes have followed. The local Euro- | changes, 
pean army has been abolished. The Civil Service has 
been thrown open to public competition, as have the 
engineer and artillery services. 


Pare ee ee 


§ 186, The proclamation issued by the English | The Queen’s 
Government on the assumption of the direct control of | ge#mation, 


British India will fittingly close this subject. Trans- 
lated into all the languages of the country, it was read 
aloud, in every station in India, on the lst November 
1858. 


“ Proclamation by the Queen in Council to the Princes, Chiefs, 
and People of India. 

“ Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great |, 

Britain and Ireland, and of the Colonies and Dependencies 
thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

‘“ Whereas, for divera weightier reasons, we have resolved, by | India taken by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- | the Crown. 
poral, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, to take upon 
ourselves the government of the territories in India, heretofore 
administered in trust for us by the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. 

‘* Now, therefore, wa do by these presents notify and declare | Allegiauce due, 
that, by the advice and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon 
ourselves the said government ; and woe hereby call upon ali our 
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subjects within the said territories to be faithful, and to bear 


true allegiance 40 us, our heirs and successors, and to submit 
themselves to the authority of those whom we may hereafter, 
from time to time, see fit to appoint to administer the govern. 
ment of our said territories, in our name and on our behalf. 

“And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the 
loyalty, ability, and judgment of ourright trusty and well beloved 
Cousin and Councillor, Charles John, Viscount Canning, do 
hereby constitute and appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, 
to be onr first Viceroy and Governor-General in and over our said 
territories, and to administer the government thereof in our 
name; and generally to act in our name and on our behalf, 
subject to such orders and regulations as he shall from time to 
time receive irom us through one of our principal Secretaries of 
State. 

“And we do hereby confirm in their several offices, Civil and 
Mihtary, all persons now employed in the service'of the Honour- 
able East India Company, subject to our future 
such laws and regulations as may hereafter be enacted. 

‘We hereby announce to the Native P#inces of India that all 
Treaties and Kugagoments made with them by or under the 
authority of the Honourable East India Company, are by os 
accepted, and will be scrupulously maintained, and we look for 
the liko ohservance on their part. 

‘We desire no extension *of our present territorial possessions ; 
and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no en- 
croachment on those of others. We shall respect the rights, 
dignity, and honour of Native Princes as our own; and we desire 
that they, as well as our own subjecte, should énjoy that pros- 
periiy and that social advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government, | 

“We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian terri- 
tories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all other 
subjects, and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, 
we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

“Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and desire te impose our convictions on any of our 
subjects. We declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that 
none be in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by 
reason of their religious faith or observances, but that all shall 
alike enjoy the equal impartial protection of the law ; and we do 
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us, that they’ abstain from all interference with the religions 


belief or worship of any of our subjects, on pain of our highest 
displeasure. 

“ And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, 
of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified 


. by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to discharge. 


ee wu —.. -- — i —. — _: 


“We know and respect the feelings of attachment with which 


the natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from 
their ancestors; and we desire to protect them in all mghts con- 
nected therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the State; 
and we will that generally, in framing and administering the law, 
due regard be paid to the ancient rites, usages, and customs of 
Endia. 

“We deeply lament the evils and misery wiich have been 
brought upon lidia by the acts of amlntious men, who have de- 
ceiyed their countrymen by false reports, and led them into open 


' ¥ebellion, Qur powcr has been shown by the suppression of that 
' rebellion in the field. | We desire to show our mercy by pardoning 


a 


the offences of those who have been thus misled, but who desire 
to return to the path of caty. 


‘ Already in one province, with the view to stop the further 


effusion of blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian. 


dominions, our Viceroy and Governor-General] has held out the 
expectation of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majority of 
those who in the late unhappy disturbances have been guilty of 
offences against dhr Government, and has declared the punish- 
mont whieh will be inflicted on those whose crimes place them 
peyond the reach of forgiveness. We approve and confirm the 
said act of our Viceroy and Governer-General, and do further 
announce and proclaim as follows :— 


‘Qur clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and 
except those who have been, or shall be, convicted of having 
directly taken part in the murder of British subjects; with 
revard to such, the demands of justice forbid the exercise of 
mercy, 

“To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers, 


_ knowing them to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
- instigators ia revolt, their lives alone can be guaranteed; but in 
_ apportioning the penalty due to such persons, full consideration 
- will be given to the circumstances under which they have been 
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in too credulous acceptance of the false reports circulated by 
designing men. | : 

“To all other& in arms against the Government, we hereby 
promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion of all offence 
against ourselves, our Crown, and dignity, on their return to 
their homes and peaceful pursuits, : 

“Tt ig our Royal pleasure that these terms of grace and am- 
nesty should be extended.to all those who comply with their 
conditiona before the lat day of January next. . 
' Promotion of ‘* When by the blessing of Providence internal tranquillity shall 
| met ade of be restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 

na industry of India, to promote works of public utility and im- 

provement, and to administer its government for for the benefit 
of all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be 
| our strength; in thei contentment our security; and in their 
| | gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all power grant 
| to us, and to those in authority under us, atrength to carry out 
| 


. ii ee 


these our wishes for the good of our people.” 
Lo this prayer all India said, Amen. * 
? The subsequent history of British India shows how 
| thoroughly these principles have been carried out. May 
| it ever be so! 
| The Queen has since assumed the title of Empress 


in India. : 
Mtoe te § 187, The mutiny thus swept away the last relies of 
tiny, the empire of the Moguls, and the last who could claim 


f 
in any sense to represent the Peshwé. Lord. Canning 
in 1860 thus wrote:—‘‘The Crown of England stands 
forth the unquestioned ruler and paramount power in 
all India, and is for the first time browight face to face 
with its feudatories. There is a reality in the suzerainty 
of England which has never existed before, and which is 

| not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by the chiefs.” 

Gee ten! Then was issued the Sunnnd, or patent of nobility, 

- Indian feuda. | by which the one hundred and fifty-three feudatories 

: Qucen of Great ‘of Britain (see Table in Intro. § 24) were constituted ‘| 

- ‘Britain, inobles of the English empire. | 

| | ‘To these has since been added the adopted son of the | 
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The patent runs thus, with the necessary alterations 
in the case of the forty-one Muhammadan chiefs :-— 


“Her Majesty being desirous that the Governments of the 
several Princes and Chiefa of India, who now govern their own 
territories, should be perpetuated, and that the representation 
and dignity of their Honses should be continued; in fulfilment 
of thia desire, this Sunnud is given to you to convey te you the 
assurance that, un failure of natural heirs, the British Govern- 
ment will racognise and confirm any adoption of a successor 
made by yourself or by any future chief of your State that may 
be in accordance with Hindd law and the customs of your race. 
Be assured that nothing shall disturb the engagement thus made 
to you go long as your House is loyal to thé Crown and faithful 
to the conditions of the treaties, grants, or engagements, which 
record the obligations to the British Governments.” 


(Signed) “ CANNING.” 
“Vth March 1862,” 


§ 188. It may be convenient to the student to have at hand a 
summary of the chief events which bave marked the Vice- 
royalties of the xvth, xvith, and xvuth Governors-General. The 
time has not yet arrived for history to deliver an impartial ver- 
dict in regard to the men and measures ofthis period, We shall, 
therefore, do little more than give a table of the chief events of 
the years 1860 to I870. 

1860. Lorp ELpHinstong, who had been Governor of Madras, 
and afterwards as Governor of Bombay during the mutinies 
rendered admirable service to hia country, died in England im- 
mediately after hie return. He wag succeeded by Sir Bartle 
Frere; and he again by Sir Seymour Fitzgerald. 

The supreme iaw courts at the seats of government were 
amalgamated, The High Conrts now take cognizance of all 
C&SOR. 

Similar courts were constitated at Lahér and A’gra in 1866. 

Sir James Outram died, worn out by his patriotic exertions. 

1861. The Penal Code, first drawn up by Macaulay, and_after- 
wards thoroughly sifted and tried, was now introduced. Nt has 
worked well, 

In addition to munificent rewards to those princes who were 
faithful to England at this stormy period (and these included ali 
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British India, was instituted; and in its different grades have 
been enrolled alarge number of eminent natives, and also of 
British officials, civil and military 

 §ir C. Trevelyan, Governor of Madras, who had begun his 
work with much energy, was removed from hia office for his 
published protest against the income tax, for the first time 
introduced into India by Mr. Wilson. The course of events has 
tended to show that the intome tax is not adapted to India. Sir 
C. Trevelyan was succeeded by Sir W. Denison; and he again 
by Lord Napier of Merchistoun. 

1862, In March, Lord Canning left India, and in June (17) he 
died. Cold and haughty in manner, and slow in conception, he 
was firm and humane. He never for a moment lost his presence 
of mind during the terrible excitement of the mutinies, and will 
be remembered as one who loved justice and MERCY. 


SUMMARY OF RECENT EVENTS. 
PART XV.—Lorp E tery. . 


§ 189, Lorp Ever, who had distinguished himself in Canada 
and in China, took the reins of government, March 12. He goon . 
left Calcutta for the North-west Provinces, and died at Dharma- 
sila, in the Himalayas, November 20, 1863. | 

1863. Some Wahabi fanatics at Sittana, on the extreme 
north-west of the Panjéb, commenced a petty rebellion, which 
threatened to spread among the Afghan trives, and which waa 
evidently supported by traitors in the north-east and south. 
Every Mogul emperor had to contend with these hiil tribes. It is 
said that twenty-five English expeditions have at various times 
been conducted against them. | 

sur W. Denison, Governor of Madraa, had proceeded to Calcutta, 
as Acting Viceroy ; ; and Sir Hugh Bose was Commander-in- 
Chief. Owing to their firmness, the stronghold of the enemy, at. 
the top of the Umbeyla pass, was taken, ‘and the mountaineers 
were, for the time at least, humbled. 

At this time the American civil war caused an immense rise 
in the price of cottan. Western India became suddenly wealthy ; 
but “mania for speculation arose, and the commercial credit of 
the enterprising capital of the western coast was terribly ahaken. 
Berar especially -has been greatly enriched by cotton cyltivation. 
(Introd. § 20.}. 
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PART XVI.-—-Lorp Lawrences. 


§ 190. Sin Joun Lawrence, landed again in Calcutia, J anuary 
12, 1864, and retained office till the end of 1869. 

His appointment was the reward of past services; but it was 
algo felt both in England and in India that the reins of govern- 
ment at that critical period could not be in safer hands than those 
of the great administrator of the Panjab. : 

A great impulse was given during this administration to sani- 
tary reforms, to municipal institutions, and more especially to 
measures for the improvement of the condition of ‘Enropean 
soldiers, whose importance in India has so much increased since 
the mutinies, 

1864-5. A war, tardily begun, badly conducted, and injudi- 
ciously ended, waa supposed to avenge the insults heaped bythe 
State and people of Batén, or Bhétan (a small district east of 
Sikkim), on,.Mr. Eden, a British envoy. 

The year 1866 is remarkable for the famine in Orissa, which is 
said to have swept away two millions of people. While the 
Government of Bengal failed'in its duty at this emergeicy, 
Lord Napier, at the head of the Madras Government, nobly did 


his. The North-west Provinces suffered in the same way, though. 


not so severely, in 1861; and more recently Rajputana has added 
half a million of victims to those sacrificed in Orissa. Such 
awful calamities, occurring in a time of exceptional prosperity, 
have excited a deep and abiding feeling of the duty of the 
Government to be prepared for such emergencies ; and they have 
given an impulse to the various schemes of irrigation by which 
their recurrence may in pari, at least, be avoited. India has 
always been liable to these terrible disasters at pretty regularly 
recurring periods. . 

1866. The Bishop of Calcutta, the greatly beloved and ad- 
mired CoTron, was accidentally drowned while on a tour of 


visitation. He was succeeded by Dr. Robert Milman. 


— a 


In 1866, Sir R. Temple became Resident of HaidarAbad. He 
had previously rendered good service as Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces. A distinguishing feature of this period 
is the number of able and vigorous administrators who, in 
charge of provinces where scope was permitted them foy the 
exercise of the highest qualities of statesmanship, and where 
the increased prosperity of the country has altered the condi- 
tions of native society. have esrned far thamcatens rormntatians 
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| Munro. The time, however, has not yet come for fairly esti- 
mating the value of the labours of Grey, Temple, Strachey,’ , 
Muir, Durand, *Meade, and many others, to whom the present" 
flourishing condition of the country is in a great measure due. 
| Nor will the future historian of India pass over such names as 
those of Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir William Mansfield, and Mr. 
Sumner Maine, who hare done euch good service in the Council 
‘ Chamber at Caicutta. 
| Hazara. war. 1868. Another frontier war broke out during this year. The 
scene was near that of the former, among the Hussanzye tribe, in 
«| (Ch. xi § 6.) the district of Hazara. The same Wahabi influences were at work. 
Sir A. Wylde. Sir Alfred Wylde, at the head of a splendid force, in a few daya 
brought the insurgents to terms, The whole question of the north- 
western and western frontier will yet require consideration. 
Afghan affairs, Afghan affairs, again, at thia time became of great importance. 
(§ 156.) Shir Ali Khan, son of Dést Muhammad (who died in 1863), 
after many struggles, made good his claim to his father’s 
kingdom. England did not interfere. The old fear of Hussian 
aggression still existe in many minds; but while India is well 
governed, and every effort is made to preserve the Anglo-Indian 
military establishments in a state of efficiency, Russia may be 
safely left to do what she can in Central Asia. Her task is 
Russians inva- |sufficiently arduous. The fact that Ruesia has occupied Bokhira — 
pions. is, of course, important; but the idea of a Russian invasion of 
India from the north-west is gradually dying away. 
The second Afghan war, during which Shir Ali died, and which 
has just closed with a treaty between the English and Jacob 
Khan, the present Amir, wae undertaken to give a “scientific 
. frontier’ to the British dominions. 1879. 
Tenancy bills, The Panjab and Ondh tenancy bills close Bir John Lawrence’ B 
administration. | 
They were passed in a somewhat hurried manner, and were 
warmly supported by some, and denounced with peculiar vehem- | 
ence by others, Their effect remains to be seen. 
Lord Lawrence The Viceroy on his retirement was raised to the peerage, and 
in England. Lord Lawrence is still actively employed in furthering schemes. 
for the good both of England and india. 
(He died in 1879, and was buried in Westminster Abbey.) 


PART XVIL:—-Earnt Maro. 


Recent events, § 191. Eart Mayo waa the next Viceroy. His meeting with 
1869. 'Chtr AL. the ruler of Afehaniatiin, at Umbéla: the visit of the 
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ing in every part of the country. 
| Among the questions ‘now agitating the minds of Indian | Pressing ques 
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| embarrassments of the Government of India, are the chief topics | 

| of the day. The construction of railways is vigorously proceed- 


| statesmen, the financial one is felt to be all-important. tions. 
The income tax, raised to 3% per cent. in 1870, and lowered to 


1 per cent. in 1871, seomp Gbsiined to disappear altogether. 
It is generally believed 


+ the land revenue has been sacri- 
| ficed unnecessarily and unwisely in some of the settlements 
| executed in the central and north-western provinces. 
| "The decentralization, in part, of the Government, by granting 
greater liberty of action to the subordinate governments is 
under consideration. 
A more thorough system of vernacular education, that shall 
touch the mass of the rural population, is a pressing necessity. 
The department of Public Works ig on the eve of a thorough 
and greatly needed reform. 
' The progress of Brahméism, which isa reform of Brahmanism, | Brahmoism. 
somewhat resembling the ancient Buddhistic movement, indicates 
| # great change in the tendencies of Hindt thought. 
| All things in India seem ina transition state. There is reason Changes too 
| 


to fear that the changes in some cases may be too rapid; and rapi andteo | 


= 


: that we are exposed to the dangers indicated in § 153 of this 
chapter. . 
| - {The above summary was hardly written before alfthe civil- 
} ized world was agitated by the announcement of the assassina- 
| tion of Lord Mayo, at Port Biair, in the Andaman Islands, on 
| the 8th February 1872. The assassin was a convict, under 
sentence of transportation for life. No political motive could be 
traced. The voice of the nation pronounced Lord Mayo's career 
“worthy of hia predecessors.’ The time has not come for an 
account of his successors. | 


—_—_—ve . - 
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§ 192. TABLE OF THE GOVERNORS.GENERAL, oF” 


BRITISH INDIA. | 


1774-1869. 


. + 





A 


Vi. 
Vii. 


VIUL. | 


Al, 
ATT. 


XIII. 


ATV. 
AY. 


AVL 
XVII. 


a oe ee 


Warren Hastings 
Mr. Macpherson . . 
Lord Cornwallis 


Lord Teignmouth . 
| Mr. Shore. | 
Sir A. Clarke . 
Marquess Wellesley . 
[Lord Mosnington. } 


Lord Cornwallis. 
mir George Barlow 


Lord Minto 

Marquess of Hastings 
[Hari of Moira. | 

Mr. Adam . 

Lord Amherst: 

Mr. W. B. Barley 

Lord W. Bentinek . 


sir C. Metcalfe ~ oe 
Lord Auckland. . . 


Lord Ellenberough 

Sir H. Hardinge 

Mr. Bird 

The Marquess of Dal- | 
hougie. 


Viscount Canning 
(First Viceroy.) 

Lord Elgin: . 

Sir W. Denison . 

Sir John Lawrence 

The Karl of Mayo 


1794-1785 
1785 
1786-1793 


1793-1798 


1798-1805 


f 


1805 
1805-1807 


1807-1813 
1814-1828 


1823-1828 


1828-1835 


1836 
1836-1542 


1842-1844 
1844-1847 


1848-1856 


1856-1862 | 


1862 | 
(Acting. Border War. 


1863 
1864-1869 
1869-1872 


| Afghanistan. 





First Mahbratta War. Haidar. 

Acting. (Mah&daji Sirdia.} 

Third Mys6r War. Permanent 
settlement. 

Neutrality. (Oudh. Kardla. 

Acting. 

Fourth Mysér War. Secon. 
and Third Mahratta War 
Subsidiary System. 

Peace-at-any-price policy. 

Non-intervention, YWellore M 
tiny. . 

Travancore. Embassies. 

The Pindaéri War. Nipal. Mal 
ratta settlement. 

Acting. 

First Birmese War. Bhartpo 

Acting. 

Mysér. Kurg. Reforms. Pro- 
cress. Peace. 

Acting. Wreedom of Press. 

Afghan expedition. First Chi- 
nese War. 


Firat Panjab War. Progress. 

Acting. 

Second Panjab War. 
Birmese War. Annexation. 
Prorress. 

Mutinies. Extinction of tho 
Company's dominion. 


Ouch settlement. 
Assassinated, Feb. 8, 1872 


Sind. Gwilidr, — 
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A _ 
bo ’ ~ Divisions of the Panjab. : CH. XT. § 1,2. 
i . 
f ; 


CHAPTER XI. 


r 
rm a | 


The Panjab. 


PART I.—Tae Geocrapuy or tut Pansiz. 


§ 1, The history of the Panjab, the India of antiquity, | Importance of 
is the beginning and end of Indian history. It will Tadley 
therefore be useful to the student to have a.summary| | " 
of the leading facts regarding the magnificent “ Land 
of the Five Rivers,” | 

Although the Pgnjab formed, from the very first, a| The Panjiba 
part of the Mogul empire, a great portion of it on the |>*%e#e4- 
west was nothing but a battle-field, where Afghans, 

Sikhs, and others were constantly fighting; sometimes 
against one another, and oftener against the. emperor 
himself. 

Its shape is an irregular triangle, containing more |Atea and popv- 
than 50,000 square miles. Its population, when it was |°"°™ 
conquered by the English, in 1849, was 4,000,000. 

[Comp. Intro. § 10, p. 5, 6.] 


§ 2, A study of the map will show that the territory Divine 
historically connected with the. Panjib consists of :— | Five Doabs, 
(1) Five Doaibs (Intro. § 9); (2) the Trans-Indus: 
' , | ee a 
27 *. 


. ; - 1 vs . RES . 
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CHAP. XI. §3 The Panjab Dodbs. 
frontier, or Dérajat; (8) the Hazara valley; (4) Golab 
‘Sing’s territory, or Cashmir; and (5) the Cis-Satlaj 
districts, 3 

Inhabitants. In the central plains are now found Sikhs and J As. 
Along the valley of the Indus and the north-western | 
borders, Patins and ether Muhammadan tribes abound. | 

The five Doabs. § 3. The Doabs are :— 





(Sutledge.} (1.) the Julindar (Juliindhar), between the Satlaj 


and Bias; 


1 
aT 
1 


(Beas.} (2.) the Bari, between the Bias, Satlaj, Chindb, and 
Ravi ; 

(Chindd.) (3.) the Retchndé, between the Ravi and Chinab ; : ! 

(Fhelwm.) (4.) the Jeich, between the Chin4b and Jhilam; and _ 


(5.) the Sind-Sdégar, between the Jhilam and the 
Indus. | | | 
The Bari Dodd is the most important of these, as ib | 
contains the central home of the Sikh nation, and the 
three most important cities of Lahér, Umritsir, and 
Multan. | 

From the base of the lower Himflayan ranges south- 





The Bari the 
most important. 
(Prop. Aimrita- 
Savas = the foun- 
iuin of nectar.) 


The fertile Sub- 


en ward, there extends a strip of country,varyingin breadth 
from fifty to eighty miles; watered by the innumerable 
laffluents of the Panjab rivers; unsurpassed in the 
world for fertility. | | 
Here are LAhdér, Umritsir, Dinanagar, Battila, Seal- 
kéts Gujaranwila (the birth-place of Ranjit Sing), | 
Ramnagar, and Gujarat. | 
The gentres of The centres of all the Dodbs are wastes overgrown |. 


with grass and bushes; inhabited by lawless, nomads | 
pastoral tribes. Yet the whole is covered with ruins 
of cities and temples. These cities and monuments are! 4 
_ |Muhammadan. . 

The Galt Range.) The sterile Sind-Sagar Dodb is divided into two parts 
by the Salt Range; which, broken by the Indus, 
stretches over to the Suleimién mountains. Its inex- 





—e : 
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The Dérijat. Hiil Tribes. 4 CH. XE § 4,5. 

i . 
a * * . . 
haustible veins of rock salé are of immense value. 


There are three considerable towns in this Dodab, viz. 
Rawal Pindi, Chakawal, and Pind Dadan Khan. 








§ 4, We pass on to the Trans-Indus frontier, with | Tbe Trans. 
the Dérajat, or encamping grounde of the three great: Gus Frontier. 
Afghan chiefs in the invasions of Ahmad Abdali. ! : | 
(Ch. iii. § 18.) Here we have :-— | : 

(1.) the province of Peshawar. 

This contains the divisions of Eusofzye, Hastnagar, 
and Peshawar proper. The city of Peshawar, the 
frontier cantonment of British India, is eighteen miles| 
from the entrance of the Khaibar Pass. 


Tt was held by Yar Muhammad, brother of Dést Muhammad, under | 
Hanjit Sing. 


The Trans-Indus frontier contains also :— 


Ne ee a el 


| Peshawar for, 
Paishdwer). 
(Zye = son.) 





(2.) the Valley of Kohat; The Valleys. 
(3.) the Valley of Bannu ; {Bunnos.) 
(4,) the Valley of Marwat ; (Murwut.) 


| 

| 

(5.) the Valley of Esa Keyl; | 
(6.) the Tank Valley ; | 
(7.) the Dérajat, with Déra Ismael Khan, Déra Fatih | The Dérajat | 
Khan, and Déra Ghazi Khan; and ey of | 
(8.) the important commercial towns of Kéalabagh | 
and Mithan-Kat. | 
Various lawless hill tribes inhabit the skirts of the! Hin tines. \ 
Suleiman range. The Afridis, who hold the Khyber | 
| 

| 

: 

| 

| 

| 

| 


a a gg a al a a gg a SS — 


and Kohat Passes, are the most important. 
| * 





— § 5, In the Jullindhur (or Julindar) Doab 18 the j (§ 34.) 
_ protected State of Kapurthala. | 
 Tts Raja is the only representative of the Sikh) The Kapurthala 
Khalsa. | 
In the north of the Trans-Satlaj territory is Kangra, | 
formerly Nagarkét, which was celebrated in Muham- ; Nagarkot. 


 madan times. (Ch i. § 8.) from Uaantait.) | 


Raja. 


Te oT —————— —————————_ EE 
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Hazara. 


(= thousands, 
irom the 
humber of 


' petty chief. 


tiLlOs. } 


The Cagrars, 


Cashmir, — 


Produce of 
Cashmit, 


snmmary of 
Lashmirian hiss 
tory. 


é The Kaah- 
IMiras are men. 
tioned in the 

* Vishnu 
Purana,’’) 
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§ G, The district of Hazara is the extreme north-west 
angle of the Simd-Sagar Doaib, between the rivers 
Jhilam and Indus. : It consists of a series of valleys, 


encircled by hills, and has an area of 2,500 square 


miles. The Caggars, or Gakkars (ch. 11. § 16), were 
aborigines of Hazara. (Comp. ch. x. § 190.) 


§ 7%. Cashmir is an extensive upland. plain, situate 
among the Himalaya mountains, more than half-way 
up their height. It is elliptical, and widens toward 
Islamabad. It is about sixty miles from north to south, 
and 110 miles from east to west. It was once the bed 
of a large lake, said to have been drained by the Hindi 
sage Kasyapa. It is watered by the Jhilam, which tra- 
verses it from east to west. Rice, wheat, barley; and a 
variety of fruits are produced ‘at different elevations. 
It 1s especially famed for its shawls, made from the 
wool of the Tibetan goat. Saffron is also produced 
largely there. 


Cashmir had been governed by Hindi chiefs from 
remote antiquity, but was over-run by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, im a.p. 1012. (Ch. n.§ 8.) The Tataér chiefs 
held it till it was conquered by Akbar. [Ch. i. § 6 
(1?).J | , 

Ahmad Shah Abdali next took possession of it. (Ch. 
il. § 22.) The Afghan governor made himself inde- 
pendent im 1809. In 1846 the British made it over to 
Golab Sing, whose son now rules tt. -(Ch. x. § 129.) 


Its chief towns are Srinagar, on the Jhilam, and 


Islamabad. 


The serpent 
worshipper, 


A race of kings of Tatar descent, who were Buddhists, but also serpent 
worshippers, relened in Cashmir from a.p, 21 to the sixth century. They 
were the authors of many remarkable monuments such as the excavations 
of Nassik and the cave-temples of Adjunta. They extended their con- 
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- Cis-Satlaj States. _CHAP. XI. §8. 








§ 8, Intimately related to the Panjab are the Cia-' cis-Satiaj 
Satlaz States. , 7 a vttana 

(1.) The first of these is Pattidla, a protected State. : (Patt aleve = 
The division of the Sikhs south of the Satlaj was called | the chiefs 
the Mélwdé Stkhs, m distinction from those of the 
Panjab, who were called Manjhd Sithe. Of those on 
the south, who are Jats, the chief was the Phulkean (17 miles 
tribe (from Phul, their ancestor, a peasant), and at the|Sa.°7™" | 
head of these is the Riija of Pattiala. His territories } Pattiala faith- | : 
were enlarged after the mutinies of 1857, as an acknow- | ful. © 
ledgment of his unwavering fidelity to the paramount English Resi. 
power. From 1808 (ch. x. § 67) a political agent has. Cimbdiave ye 
been stationed at Umbala, for the protection of these | | 
Cis-Satlaj chiefs. The great-grandfather of the present 
Raja, Alla Sing, was a poor peasant, but raised himself. | Batinda. | 
In this State is Batinda (ch. 11. § 7), a grand old fortress, - | 
exceeding any of those erected by the Moguls. [Jhind, 
(2.) Jhind is also a protected State. The origin of (he town is 6? 


this State is hke that of Pattidla. The Raja, Surtip | tom Delhi. 





Sing, was faithful in 1857 ; and was the ‘first who | The Baja taith- 
appeared in arms before Delhi, on the British side, after | Rewarded. 
the outbreak. He was rewarded with a lakh of rupees: | 
per annum. | Nabha. 
(3.) Nabha (or Nabba) is the third protected State. | 
The Raja of this small territory is a relative of the two | Faithful and 
preceding Rajas. He also was faithful during the!"""** 
mutinies of 1857, and has been rewarded. — British terri. 
(4.) The British territory on the south of the Satla] ‘the Satlaj. ° 
has been divided into five districts :—(a) Feréz-pir, | 
(6) Liidiana, (c) Umbala, (d) Tanéshwar, (e) Simla. | (Comp, Intro, 
There are altogether, besides the three more impor-:*"’ 
tant States, six other dependent States, and fifty 
dependent chiefships in the Cis-Satlaj circle. .. 
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CH. XI, § 9,14. ‘Summary of Panjab history to 1414. 








PART Il—Summary or Pansgis History to THE | 


| Rist oF Ransit Sing. 


Pariusana | § 9, ‘The accounts of the conquest of the Panjab by 
the Pasabe | Darius, and by Alexander the Great [ch. i. (ii.) § 17~ 
B.0, 518. 18], are the first glimpses of authentic Indian history 
teOe Ga _, afforded us. 

Pérua, | In the time of Alexander, Pérus, who was the prin- 


| cipal chief, possessed but one-eighth of the whole of 


ithe Panjib. It was occupied by a multitude of petty 
rulers. . 


Pactrians, § 10, The Panjab was after this under the Bactrian 
! kings (ch. 1. § 19) till s.c. 126. | 


Mubammadans.| § 11, Muhdlib, in a.p. 664, and Kasim, in 711, con- 


'quered Miltan; but seem to have advariced no further. 


(Ch. ii. § 4.) 


Jeipal, § 12, The next person connected with Panjab history 
4.0. LOQ1 


is Jeipal. Hes called King of Lahé:, but was pro- 
Lahér occupied | bably a Rajpit king of Delhi, who had annexed Lihér 
by Muham 


ma to his dominions. His contests, and those-of his son, 


Mans Ap, 2022. | Sith the first Muhammadan invaders, are related in 


(eh. it. § 6, 7, &e. 


Labor the Mu. § 13, Masiud IT. (ch. ii. § 14) resided at Laéhér; 
jamnaden = jand there Khisrii Malik, the last of the race of Mah- 


capital )mid of Ghazni, died in 1186. (Ch. ii. § 15.) 


The Gakkara. § 14, The Gakkars took Lahér in 1208, but were ex. | 


pelled by Muhammed Ghori, who conquered the whole 
of the Panjab. 


| 
| 
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Summary irom 1414 to Akbaz’s conqnrest. 
- 


a 
———  —————— 


§ 15, For centuries the Panjib was subject to Delhi, 


‘and became the battle-field where the Moguls and 


‘ 


Afghans fought for the possession of India: Its viceroys 


' often rebelled; but it was not till 1414 that one of 


these, Khizr Khan, usurped the supreme power, and 
reigned in Delhi, nominally as a viceroy of Tamerlane. 
(Ch. ui. § 45-46.) 


§ 16, The Lédis were from the Panjab (ch. ii. § 47); 


! and their accession to the throne of Delhi re-united 
_ the province to the empire, if empire it could then be 
, called. 


: 
I 


§ 17, Daulat Khan Lédi, the Viceroy of the Panjiib, 


- tnited with Baber to invade India. 


| Mogul conquest of India. 


Lahér was taken and burnt, as the preliminary to the 


§ 18, The Panjib was yielded by Humayin to his 
brother Kamran, who was compelled to cede it to Shir 


Shah [ch: iii. § 4 (5)] and flee to Kabul. Shir Shih] 


then founded Réhtas, which,he named after his favourite 
stronghold beteen the Ganges and the Béne. It cost 
him £1,500,000. 


§ 19, Sikander Sir, a nephew of Shir Shah, pro- 
claimed himself king of the Panjab m 1554; but was 
driven into Sirhind by the returning Humayin, who 
took possession of Lahér early m 1555. (Ch. un § 5 


(6); § 6 ().] 


§ 20, Akbar was compelled to repel several Invasions 
of the Panjib made by his brother Mirza Hakim; and 
in 1581 Raja Bhagavan Das was made viceroy. [Ch. ui, 


1 25 
CH. XT. § 15, 20. 


Uuder Delhi. 
The four Seiads. 


The Lids, 
A.D. 1450, 


a&.D, 1526. 


Baber burns 
Labor. 


Under Kainran, 
Shir Shah Sir, 
15-40, 


The Sirs, 1551, 


Humayiin re- 
turns, 1555, 


Akbar’s 
brother-in-law 
ja Viceroy, 
1581, 
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CH. XT. § 21, 24. 
Akbar conquers 
Cashinir, 

ie Eiusofryea,"* 

= gone of 


Joseph, 
Azoritetir, 


Prince Ehisri, 
1605, 


The Sikhs, 


Nanak, 1526. 


Guru Govind, 
1675. 


Banda, 1707, 


His ** Dig- 
ciples.”? 


THE PANJAR. 





-— 4 


‘Fhe Sikhs aud‘ their @urus. 





Cashmir was conquered by Akbar’in 1586. Thetribes 
who occupy the hills around the plain of Peshawar, the 
Yusufzyes axfd Rosheniyes, gave Akbar much trouble, 
and were never thoroughly repressed. Their de- 
scendants are at perpetual war with the English to this 
day. 


——y 


Akbar granted to Ram Das, the fourth guru in succession from Nanak, a 


piece of ground, in which he dug a tank, and called it Amritsir ( = the 
fake of immortality). Around this arose a city, the sacred city of the 
a. 


§ 21, Lahoér was the residence of Khisri, who was 
a near relative of Raja Bhagavén Das; and it was the 
scene of his bitter humiliation. (Ch. iii. § 7.) 


§ 22, The frequent warsof the Mogul emperors with 


|the Afghans of Kabul and Kandahar rendered Lahor of 


great importance; but the Sikhs, in due thye, became 
more formidable than the Afghing themselves. The 
rise of the Sikh power was, in fact, about contempora- 
neous with that of the British in India, [Ch. iii. § 10 
(5).| To this generation the Siku, name gives the 
Panjab its greatest interest. The Sikhs have been the 
worthiest antagonigts, and are now among the firmest 
friends of the paramount power. 


It was in 1675 that Guru Govind, the tenth spiritual 


chief in succession from Nanak, formed the sect of the 
Sikhs (= disciples) into a religious and military common- 
wealth, or Kuinsi (= pure). In- their training there 
was a combination of the ascetic and the knightly 
character. Cruel persecution converted them into re- 
lentless, gloomy fanatics, equally ready to inflict and to 
suffer the most cruel torments. [Ch. 11. § 12 (9).] 

They were saved from utter extermination only by 
the breaking up of the Mogul empire upon the death 
of Aurungzib. 


eS 
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The life of the ‘Lion of the Panjab.” . (CH: XE. § 23, 25, 
I 
§ 23, In 1738 an invading army again marched The Panjab | 

through the Panjab, under Nadir Shah ; and again five ghans, 1751. 


| times under the Afghan, Abmad Khan, of the Abdali’ 


or DurAnt tribe, in 1747-1759. In 1751 the province 
was finally severed from the Mogul empire. (Ch. lit. 
§ 15-18, 19, 20.) 


PART Tl.—Tuz Pawsib UNDER Ransit SING. 


§ 24, The British Government first came into con-: The Sikhs and 
tact with the Sikhs in 1808,9. The chiefs then applied , jgi9"5, "8" 
to the Governor-General to protect them from the, 
encroachments of Ranjit Sing. | 


These chiefs were independent of one another, and were | Metcalfe in the 
divided into twelve confederacies called Mists (== confederations). Panjab. 
(Ch. x. § $7.) The treaty of Umritsir was then concluded 
between Lord Minto and the Raja (§ 26). Dismnion had already | 
prepared the way for their subjugation. 


§ 25, Ransir Sine was born November 2, 1780, and | The early his- 
died 27th June 1839. He first rose into importance in toe of Ranjit 


1798, when he ¥ecovered some guns for Zeman shah, 
which had been lost in the Jhilam. He was then ap- 
pointed Governor of Lahér, by the Afghan monarch, m 
his eighteenth year. (Ch. x. § 38.) 

In 1803 he proposed to Lord Lake to form a defensive | Seeks the, 
and offensive alliance, on condition that the territory 1803, es 
occupied by the Sikhs south of the Satla) should be 
made over to him. This was declined. 

The life of the wily Sikh was given up to the one idea of enlarging his terri- | Hia Freneb, 
tory, and improving his army for this purpose. Colonel Allard and Colonel | generale. 
Ventura, two of Napoleon's old officers, and Generals Conrt and Avitabile, 
entered his service in 1822; and under their training the Sikh army became 
moat efiective. , ; 

Ranjit Sing is said to have on one occasion visited Lord Lake’s camp in 
Ainoenise. to aee for himself what a British army was like. 


| 
| 
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CH. XI. §26, 27, Ranjit Singh and his Successors.) 

a $a 
Charles pict. § 26. When the Sikh Sirdars of Jhind, Kytul, and 
1809, ’ | Pattidla appealed for protection to Lord Minto (§ 24), 


Mr. Metcalfe was sent as an ambassador to Lahdr. 
A present of horses was afterwards sent to Ranjit 
Sing by Lord Ellenborough, when he was President 
of the Board of Control. These were conveyed up 
the Indus by Alexander Burnes, afterwards famous in 
Kabul. : 
Riipar, 1831. Jn 1831 Lord W. Bentinck had an interview with 


yy : in . A ‘ | 
cc Fiald oF the Ranjit Sing at Raipar, on -the Satlaj, conducted with 


Ts ee a ee 


—. 


_ Clout of gota” extraordinary pomp and magnificence; when an assur. . 
| ance of perpetual amity was given him by the Governor- | 
Tis unswerving |Qeneral, Till his death, which occurred while he was | 


| the English. " |eo-operating with the British in the ill-fated attempt | 


eh x $110.2) /to restore Shih Shuja to the dominion of Afghanistan, 
he maintained an undeviating course of friendly con- 


_ His army, duct towards the British Government. His army num- 


——————— 


bered 82,000 men. His artillery consisted of 376 cuns 
and as many swivels. He was the most refmarkable 
ruler in the Hast in his day. 


PART IV. —Tru Frrst Pansisn War. 


Ranjit’s sucees-| § 27, The death of “the Lion of the Panjib ” was 


sors, 1889-1849. the signal for strife and confusion. The chiefs he had 


p.42j°** {held in subjection, and the kinsmen who aspired to | 


Ca en) 


1 


-.-—.-. 


cd 
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|succeed, began to contend in the usual method of . 


| Hastern kingdoms. 


II, Kurruk Sing, an imbecile, succeeded. He died on : 
isa Sings |the 5th of November 1840, after a reign of four | 


III, jmonths, not without suspicion of poison. His son, 
Nihal Sing. N:hal Sing, was killed (by a supposed accident) on the 
day of his accession; and an uncle, Shir Sing, seized 





Shir Sing, 


+ 
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The first Panjab war. "| OH XT. §28, 90, | 
the reins of government, aided chiefly by Dian Sing, oO . 
the favourite minister of Ranjit. This man, in 1843,! ~. 
caused both Shir Sing and his son to be assassinated ; 


and anarchy ensued till 1845; when, after many 
ploody episodes, Dhulip Sing, son of Ranjit Sing, by 
his favourite wife Rani Jindan, was acknowledged as 
“ Maharaja”; Hira Sing being prime minister, and the 
Sirdars, or chiefs, constituting themselves a council. 


——_—_-: 


¥. 
Dhulip Bing. | 


———— 


: § 28, In 1845 (ch. x. § 12) the most prominent per- 1845. 
sons there were Golab Sing of Jami, the Ulysses of the intrigues. 
Panjab ; Lal Sing, the paramour of Chand Kowr (widow 

of Kurruk Sing), and her brother Jowaher Sing; and 

Chatter Sing, the commander of the forces. After 

several massacres L4l Sing became Vazir. It seemed ; War with Puc 
clear that the large and well-trained Sikh army would. fang AMeEneUs. 
not long refrain from some.outrage ; and the Grovernor- | 

General, Lord Hardinge, prepared himself, by mereas- 

ing the number of British troops between Mirut and | 
the Satlaj to 32,000 men, with sixty-eight field-pieces. 

The wily Sikh chiefs saw an easy way of getting rid 

of a troublesome army by urging them on to cross the | 

Satlaj, and attack the hated English. | | 


§ 29, On the 11th of December 'T845, the Sikh army The Sie cross 
began to cross the Satlaj, and took up a position not | 11, 1845, Ie eee 
far from Feréz-pir. They were numerous, well traimed, 
and glowing with enthusiasm. On the 18th of Decem- 
ber 1845, Sir H. Hardinge issued a proclamation, setting | Fheprociama: 
forth the unprovoked aggression committed by the, me EEE 
Sikh soldiery, and calling upon the protected chiefs to' . 
aid the British Government against the common enenty. | : ! 
Tas Frest Panszis War, which lasted exactly two! The first Panjab 
months, had commenced. War. , 


§ 30. The first battle took place between the Umbaia | Dec. 18, 1845- 
and Uaidiana divisions of the British army, 4nd the; =” 


L 
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CHAP. XT. §31, Midki. Perds-Shah.. 





1 Sikhs under Lél Sing. ‘The armies met at Mépxt, 
jibost, Deo: 18, ‘about twenty miles from Feréz-pir. (Lord) Gough’s 


30,000. men, with forty guns. Under Gough were, 
among others, the brave generals Su H. Smith, Sir 
Walter Gilbert, and Sir J. M‘Caskill. The Stkhs were 
defeated, after a short and sharp conflict, losing seven- 
teen guns. The English had 215 killed “and 657 
wounded. ‘The charge of the British infantry soon 


| Sale and M'Css. | decided the battle. Sir R. Sale and Sir J. M‘Caskill, 


(Comp. eb. x, | brother heroes of the Afghan’war, fell in this battle. 
§ 110.) ; 


The Governor- | § $1, On the next day the Governor-General, who 
| cantina had joined the camp, waiving his rank as Governor- 


General, placed himself as second under Sir-H. Gough. 
Sir John Littler, from Feréz-pir, with 5,000 troops, 
‘now jomed the main body; and a combined attack was 
ID. made upon the Sikh encampment at Puréz-Suiu, about 


Den ol neat, ten miles from Miudki, and about the same distance 


army oconsistetl of 11,000 men; and the Sikhs had. |. 


7 
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Or, Ferozee from Ferdz-pir. The enemy had entrenched them- | 


shukur, : : yy. 
wee) selves in a camp in the form of a horse-shoe, a mile long 


and halfa miledeep. They had upwards of a hundred 
guns, well appointed and served, and abeut 30,000 men. 
An equal number lay on the further bank of the Satlaj. 
On the 2ist December the whole British army was 
brought mn front of this entrenched camp. The assault 
began an hour before sunset, and during that remark- 
able night the English and the Sikhs were mingled on 
the battle-field in utter confusion. 


The night of sir H. Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough bivouacked 


Dee. at. with their troops in the bitter cold, without food or 
covering, waiting with anxiety for the. eventful dawn. 
The Sikhs had stood to their guns so nobly, that when 
night fell, they still held their camp; and the British 
‘soldiers lay down where they had fought, weary, hungry, 


renewed ' . . . 
Liaw. The ao)0COUand far®team enthigaiadtia Oo. Wann himanalf ahaat 
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. Beréz-Bhah, 
Ee 
midnight, led two segiments to silence a battery which 
was annoying his men. Some even talked of retreat, 
but that would have roused all Upper India against the 
Government. Gough, Hardinge, and their brave sub- 
ordinates, were not men fo speak of retreat. At day- 
break Hardinge placed himself at the head of the left, 
and Gough rode at the head of the right wing; and 
by one rapid, daring movement, drove the enemy ‘out 
of their encampment and from the village of Ferdéz- 
Shah. Then, after sweeping the camp, and dislodging 


the enemy from their whole position, “the lme,’ to use 


_ Gough’s own words, “halted, as if ona day of mancuvre, 
. receiving the two leaders with a cheer, and displayim¢g 


the captured standards of the Khalsa army.” Seventy- 


' three cannon had been taken. Six hundred and ninety- 


eer 


four of the British army had, however, been killed, and 
1,721 wounded. The British army was too much 
exhausted to pursue. 


Later in the day, Téj Sing, with a fresh body of 
troops, came down upon the exhausted British force. 
The ammunition was spent; and therefore Sir H. 
Gough moved on his cavalry to attack their flanks, and 
prepared his wearied infantry for one more charge. 
But the Sikhs, awed by the resolute demeanour of their 
opponents, suddenly retreated, and the fleld was won. 
The Sikhs had suifered terribly, but the loss of the 
British was also very great; and it was generally felt 
that the English had purchased the victory at too dear 
a rate. : | 


Major Broadfoot, distinguished alike asa soldier and a pohtical 


. officer, fell in this battle. 


§ 39, There was nowa pause. Fora month the British 


force lay all but inactive, watting for reinforecments 


and supplies; while the Sikhs again crossed the Satlaj, 
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Dearly bought. 


| A month of 
waiting, Jan. 
1844. 
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CHAP, X1°§ 33. 


III. 
ALIWAL, Jan 28, 
1846, 


Gol&b Sing. 


IV. 
SOBRAOM, Feb, 


+ 


. Sham Sing, 





front, and the battle began before dawn on the morning _ 
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 ?Whe first Panjab war. AliwAl.- — 


in front’ of Litdidna, with a train af seventy pieces. of 


artillery. . : 


On the 28th January was fought the decisive battle : 


of Atfwit. Sir Harry Smith, with a small body of . 
troops, had been sent towards Lidiana to deter:the - 
increasing bodies of Sikhs from crossing the Satlaj. , 
In this march he was encountered by a body of the | 


enemy under Golab Smg, at Buddowél, and was not 
able to attack them, though he suffered severely from 
their fire. This was.looked upon by the Sikhs as a 
victory ; but, m a few days, having been reinforced by 


the brigades of Godby, Wheeler, Forster, and Wilson, | 


sir Harry marched out and attacked them at’ Aliwal. 
Lhe Sikhs had' been disciplined by General Avitabile, 


and their gunners were especially efficient. Yet they - 


were driven into the river by the steady advance of the | 
British soldiers, who hemmed them in. They lost fifty- | 
six guns and all their stores of every kmd. This vic- | 


tory determined the Muhammadan chiefs on the 
Cis-Satlay border, who now openly hailed the defeat of 
their Sikh oppressors. Golab Sing, too, began to 
negotiate with the British authorities. 


§ 33, It only remained for the Bri.ish to force the 
passage of the Satlaj, and to take possession of the 
Panjab. The Sikhs entrenched themselves at Sonrion, 
on both banks of the Satlaj. Their camps were con- 
nected by a strong bridge of boats, that seemed to say 
the Sikhs were still determined to maintain a position 


-——- eee Oo | _ 
ca 


in British territory. They had one noble leader, the | 


aged Shim Sing. 


Sir Harry Smith now joined the Commander-in-Chief; | 


and a siege-train from Delhi having arrived, Sir Hugh | 


drew out his forces crescent-wise along the whole Sikh | 


of February 10. After a terrific cannonade. kent un | 


THE PANJAB. 
The Sonclusion of the first PanjAib War. 
for three hours, and replied to with equal energy by 


the Sikh batteries, it was determined to carry the 
entrenchments at the point of the bayonet. This was 


| done. Sir Harry Smith, Sir W. Gilbert, and Sir Joseph 


Thackwell, won the left and centre of the Sikh position 
in gallant style. Sham Sing, of Attari, in white gar- 
ments, devoted himself to death, and fell at length on 
& heap of bis countrymen. After two hours of close 
fighting, the wreck of the Sikh army was in full retreat 


across the river. Hight thousand of these gallant, but|% 


unfortunate and misguided men, fell either in the battle 
or in the attempt to cross the river. The British had 
320 killed, and 2,063 wounded. Sir R. Dick fel! at the 
head of his men. Sir H. Hardinge was to be seen 


| riding about in the hottest of the fire. The Panjab 


| 
: 


now lay at the mercy of England. 


§ 84, On the 13th Februarv the whole British force 
crossed the Satlaj ; and on the 14th a proclamation was 
issued taking possession of the Panjab, and announc- 
ing the terms on which its occupation would be re- 
linquished. These were marked by moderation and 
wisdom. 


(1.) The Jullindhur DoAb between the Satlaj and the 
Bids was annexed. 

(2.) Cashmir and Hazara were retained by the con- 
querors. 

(3.) Dhulip Sing was to be sovereign of Lahér, under 
a council of regency; and a British Resident was ap- 
pointed (assisted by a number of the ablest and most 


- gallant men ever brought together into one province in 


' British India), with full authority to direct and con- 


trol all matters in every department of the State, till 


. September 4th, 1854, when the young Mahiarija would 


, attain the age of sixteen years. 
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Residents. 


Indemnity. | 


British  tin- 
gent. 


Cashmir handed 
| over to Golab 
Bing, 


First Treaty of 
Lahor, 


| Honours. 


Chand Kowr 
and Lal Sing, 
1847, 


_ 


Sir F. Currie. 
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The second Panjab War. - 





The first Resident was Sir Henry Lawrence, and the second 


Sir F. Currie. The Queen-mother was af? first Regent, and Jal ” 


Sing was minister. {§ 28.) : 

(4.) A miflion and a half sterling was to be paid as 
part indemnity for the expenses of the war. 

(5.) A British force was left in Lahdér for the protec- 
tion of the Maharaja. 

(6.) Golab Sing, the Raja of Jumit, the chosen 
minister of the Khals4, was appointed Raja of Cashmir, 
on the payment of one million sterling. The final 
arrangement was ratified by the Governor-General on 
the 26th December 1846. (Comp. ch. x. 128-131.) 

This treaty was signed at Lahér; but is often called 
the treaty of Byrowéal. 


§ 35, The thanks of both houses of Parliament were 
voted to the gallant army. Sir H. Hardings and Sir 
Hugh Gough were raised to the peerage, and Sir H. 
Smith was made a baronet, General Gilbert was 
knighted. A donation of twelve months’ batta was 
also given to the troops. The Governor-General, after 
arranging these matters, left Lahér in January 1847. 
It was little more than a year, however, before again 
was heard the muttering of a coming storm! 

In 1847 a rebellion broke ont in Cashmir against Golab Sing. 


The instigator was discovered to be Lal Sing, the infamous para- 
mour of Chand Kowr. He was sent to the fort of Agra. Chand 


Kowr herself was sent a prisoner to Shaikpura, twenty-five. 


miles from Lahér, in August 1847, aa her constant intrigues 
destroyed the peace of the kingdom. 





PART V.—Tuse Seconp Pansip War. | 
§ 36, In March 1848 Sir F. Currie succeeded Sir 


| Henry Lawrence as Resident at Lahér. At the same 
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time, Milraj, the Governor of MAltan, was negotiating 
to be. relieved from his arduous duties; and Sirdar 
Khan Sing, accompanied by Mr. Vans Agnew, a Bengal 
civilian, and Lieutenant Anderson, proceeded thither to 


be installed as his succeasor. These two Englishmen. 


were assassinated with every circumstance of savage 
wanton barbarity. “You can kill me if you like, but 
others will avenge my death,” were Anderson’s last 
words. : 

Wf Malréj did not actually arrange the assassination, he re- 
warded the murderers, and summoned his followers to defend 
the fort. The reason for the change of purpose in Mulraj secma 
to have been the indignity put upon him by appointing a Lahér 
Sirdar to snecced him. He would, it is said, have gladly resigned 
the district to be taken absolutely by the British Government. 


§ 37¢. Milidn, so often mentioned in this history, was 

a city celebrated for its strength. 
in the days of Alexander, it waa the capital of the Malli, from whom it 
obtained ita name. The provinee is chiefly inhabited by Jats (Gete, Gotha), 
descendants of the Scythian invaders. (Ch. i. § 20.) A Muhammadan 
viceroy ruled there in days of the Moguls. Conquered by Ahmad Shah 
Abdali (in 1759), it belonged to Kabul till 1816, when Ranjit Sing annexed it 
to the anjab, Bhéwalptr alone remained under its own Muhammadan 
Lalla Mulraj was governor of the district of Maltén 
in 1848. Ithad been resolved to replace him by Sirdar 
Khin Sing, and this was believed to be agreeable to 
Milraj himself, as well as to all the Sikhs; but the 
Sikh soldiery joined with Milraj, and were induced to 
revolt. The result was an outbreak, and the murder, 
as mentioned above, of Messrs, Vans Agnew and Ander- 
son. A holy war against the Feringhis was now pro- 
claimed. Bhawal Khan, of Bhawalpir, stood firm as 
the English ally. Colonel Cortlandt (commanding at 
Dera Ismael Khan), and Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes, 
whose energy and determination speedily gave him the 
lead, raised a few Sikhs and Patdns, and joining their 
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Ch. x. § 189. 


Assdaasination 
of Vana Agnew 
and Andergon, 
1848. 


Milraj’s con- 
duct 


Miltan, 


BhaAwalptr, 


Bhaiwal Ehan, 
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“The general insurrection of 1848. 


forces‘on the 20th May, won the hard-fought battle of 
Kinert, on the Chimab, about twenty miles from Multan, 
on the anniversary of Waterloo, 1848. 


The victory of Suddosam, July 1, gained by Edwardes, 
Cortlandt, and Lieutenant Lake, shut up Miulraj in his 
fort, which was invested; but troops and guns were 
wanting for the capture of a strong fort’a mile in 
circumference. 


Meanwhile it was believed that the outbreak was merely local ; 
but the restless Queen-mother’s influence was at work, anda 
plot was discovered for the massacre of ail the Huropeang in 
Lahér. The Queen-mother waa then sent to Benares. 


ean ar ST Se a 


§ 38, It was not till the 5th of September that a field 


force, with a siege'train, under the command of Major- 
General Whish, cemmenced in earnest the siege of Mil- 
tan. The success of the siege was delayed for a while 
by the treachery of Raja Shir Sing, who, with five 
thousand men, went over to the enemy. General 
Whish, safely and commodiously encamped about seven 
miles off, was compelled to wait for remforcementa; 


and the Sikhs in Miltaén were, in fact, in a safe prison. . 


§ 39, Meanwhile the whole Panjab had risen. 
Chattar Sing was offering to restore Peshawar to Dost 
Muhammad, asthe price of aid from Afghanistan ; and 
Golab Sing was waiting to see which side was likely to 
gain. Major George Lawrence was taken prisoner at 
Peshawar, and Colonel Abbott was besieged in Attock. 


It was well that the Sikhs now, since they cauid not reconcile 
themselves to the new order of things, should openly and unitedly 
rise against their rulers, soas to render it necessary to give them 
the benefit of a strong and beneficial government once for all. 
The question required, in the interests of the people of the 

_ _ 
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The second Panjab War. OH. XI. 41,42. | 
= . . 45D, 1LE4., | 
a 2. - 
§ 40, The Sikh chiefs were not satisfied with their|tanszconp | 
previous trial of strength. A wide-spread conspiracy, | P4*743 War | 
which had long existed in the Sikh -army, speedily : 
developed into the Seconp Pansizp War, which | 
lasted till February 1849, The storming of Miltén | summary, | 
(January 21, 1849); the questionable victory of Chil-|Ch.x.§13% | 
lianwallah (January 18, 1849); and the complete and : 
| 

: 





decisive success at Gujarat (February 21, 1849), led to 
the final annexation of the Panjab (March 29, 1849), 
An army, headed by Lord Gough, speedily marched 
past Lahoér, across the Ravi, and encamped on the | cavalry skir- 
further bank. The Sikhs were in force at Raém- | mishat Ram. 
nagar, and it was desirable to drive them across the 
Chinab. This was done; but in a splendid cavalry 
charge, Colonel Havelock, of the 14th Dragoons, and 
General Cureton were killed, It was “a victory where 
nothing was gained.” | 


§ 41, Meanwhile, at Maltin, an attack of Malraj upon Se oF ~ 
General Whish’s encampment was repelled with im-| tag °°" * 

mense loss to the enemy, by Edwardes, Cortlandt, and 

Markham; and reinforcements having arrived from 

Bombay, the siege was renewed. On the 27th Decem- | 

ber, a combired attack was made on the city, which 

was stormed, after some days of continuous fighting, | 

onthe 3rd January; when, after a determined resist- | 

ance, Milraj surrendered the citadel itself, ! 
| 
| 
| 


The bodies of Andergon and Vans Agnew were then disin- |’ 
terred, and borne in solemn procession to the topmost point of 
the citadel, where they were buried. Edwardes was put in 
charge of the captured city, and General Whish—his work well : 
dore—joined Lord Gough. Milraj was sent off a prisoner to | Malrajapri- , 
the Governor-General at Lahér, | soner, . 


§ 42, On the 10th Lord Gough’s army moved on, I. 
and on the 12th came in sight of Shir Sing’s army, | CMiianwatlah, 
i near the now famous Chillianwallah. Here, at 3 P.M., Jan. 12, 15% 
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The scoond Panjéb War. 


on a most unfavourable ground, amid jungles and 
brushwood, was fought a battle, of which the plan had 
never been arranged; and mm which any but British 
troops must have been defeated. The’ enemy were 
driven off the field, and forty guns taken; yet at 
nightfall General Gough had to retire a mile to a con- 
venient camping-ground. The loss of the British 
troops was unequalled in any of their Indian battles, 
being 88 officers, 53 serjeants or havildars, and 511 
privates. The wounded were 1,600 of all ranks. The 
loss of the Sikhs trebled that of the English. Shir 
Sing, however, fired a reyal salute from the neighbour- 
ing heights of Rasil that evening, and claimed the 
victory. 

Public opinion in India and England now grew very 
excited ; and Lord Gough’s rashness was, the theme of 
every conversation. SirC.Na pier was appointed to super- 
sede him; and, with half a day’s notice, was on his way to 
India. But ere the news of Chillianwaliah had reached 
England, the decisive and almost bloodless battle of 
Gujarat had shown how the preceding battle had 
weakened the gallant foe. 


§ 48. Instead of retiring on the Th'lam, the Sikhs 
had taken possession of Gujarat, not far from Vazir- 
abad, the scene of Alexander’s victory over Pérus, and 
of some great victories won by the Khalsa in former 
days: the Panipat of the Panjab. 

Here, on the morning of the 20th February 1849, Lord 
Gough, with an army of .24,000 men, and ninety guns, 
met for the last time the Sikh army. The battle of 
Gujarat completed the overthrow of the Khalsa. Lord 
Gough himself led on the right, and Sir J. Thackwell 
the left wing of the army. More use was made on this 
occasion of artillery, the terrible effect of which has 
seldom been more seen than in this battle. The Sikhs 
fought bravely, but were driven from the field in utter 
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Annexation of the Panjab. 


confusion, and pursued for fourteen miles by the British 
cavalry. By the evening of the 21st fifty-six guns had 
been taken. The Sikh standards, camp equipage, and 
stores all fell into the hands of the victors, who lost 
only ninety-two killed and 700 wounded. General 
Gulbert, the “flying general,” steadily followed up the 
fugitives; until, on the 8th March, Shir Sing himself 
came into the camp. Thousands of Sikhs laid down 
their arms, and received a rupee each as they added 
their weapons to the vast pile of swords, matchlocks, 
spears, shields, and camel-guns. On the 14th, at Rawal 
Pindi, the same scene was repeated, until more than 
sixteen thousand had surrendered. On the 17th, Gil- 
bert was at Attock, and thence he pursued Dost Mu- 
hammad’s flying troops past Peshawar, to the mouth 
of the Khaibar Pass. 


Thus, touge Lord Dalhousie’s words, the war was carried on 
“to the entire defeat and dispersion of all In arms against 
England, whether Sikhs or Afghans.” 

The Sikhs had left all to the final arbitration of war, and it 


wae decided against them. 


§ 44. The annexation of the whole country of the 
Five Rivers was the natural and necessary result. 
The previous clemency of Lord Hardinge had been 
thrown away. British officers had been imprisoned and 
murdered. Every obligation had been violated by these 
faithless chiefs. 
Dhulip Sing signed in open durbar the treaty which 
conveyed the realms of Ranjit to the British. A pen- 
sion of fifty thousand pounds per annum was given to 
the young Raja. 

Among other spoils, the Kéh-i-nir (hili of light), the largest diamond in 


the world, »ee taken and set aside for the Queen of England, who wears 
it now ina breech at her levees. From a prince of Malwa it had been taken 


by 





On the 28th March, the Maharaja, 
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Consequences of the Annexation. 
This treaty may be called the secdnd treaty of Lahér. 
The names of the Panjab heroes—Gough, Gilbert, | 

Thackwell, Colin Campbell, Cheape, Wheeler, Tennant, 

Edwardes, Lake, Taylor, Herbert, Abbott, and Cortlandt 

—will ever shine inthe annals of British India. 

The Sikh leaders were still restless and treacherous ; 
and eventually were gent to Fort William, where they 
remained in arrest for some years. Milraj was tried 
for the murder of Vans Agnew and Anderson, and 
found guilty; but bis sentence was commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. 

The Maharaia Dhulip Sing was thoroughly educated; and, while etila 
youth, embraced the Christian faith. He subsequently married a Christian 


lady of Arabic extraction, and is living in England a dignified and useful | 
life, On him the battle of Gujarat entailed no real logs, ) 


§ 45, The Governor-General had now’'to arrange the 
details of a new system of government for the Panjab. 
It was made what is called a ‘“non-regulation” pro- 
vince; a Commission, consisting of Sir Henry Law. 
rence, Mr. John Lawrence (since Governor-General of 
India), Mr. Mansell, and “Mr. Montgomery, being ap- 
pointed, to which the administration of the country 
was intrusted. Assistants, civil and mibltary, were 
placed in the five circles of Lahér, Jhilam, Miltan, 
Leia, and Peshawar. The whole number of covenanted 
and commissioned officers was eighty-four. The names 
of many of these men have become household words ; 
but the details of their work must be studied in the 
famous reports of the Panjab administration. 


§ 46, In February 1853, it was judged desirable to 
replace this Board of Commissioners by a Chief Com- 
missioner; and. Sir John Lawrence was appointed to 
that office, which he filled till the assumption of the 
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' gdministration of tha Panjab. . Chir in 





The history of the Panjab and its rulers during the) The Panjab 
rebellion of 1857 must be read in chap. x. § 17, 18. during the 

It has now a Lieutenant-Governor, ana the province The present 
i of Delhi has been added to its jurisdiction. (Comp.|“°™™™™‘™ 


Intro. § 10.) . 
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§ 47, GENEALOGICAL TABLES TO ILLUSTRATE THE HISTORY OF | 2 
THE PANJAB. : f 
, . 
a |) 
CHAPTER XI ES 
Mahé Sing, of the Sukurchaken. Misl, — daughter of a Jhind Raja. 
I. Ransir Since, (1780, 1809, 1889.) § 25. 7 
| a (pttintive.) 
| (putative.) | | | 
II. Khuruk Sing. T¥. Shir Sing, Tara Sing. ¥. Dhulip Sing. ° 
(1840.) § 27. (1843.)  § 27. oe Born 1838. § 84, 
== Chind Kowr (1863).* ay 
III. Nid Sing, Pertab Sing, - , « 
(1840.) (1843. ) | is 
+ Her paragaour was Lal Sing, (§ 28.) oe 2 . 
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TABLE OF THE SIKH GURTS. (Ch. in. § 10.) 5 S 
1. Nanak. 2. Unggail. 3. Ammar Das. 4. Rim Dae. —_ 
1469-1539. Died, 1552. Died, 1574. Died, 1581. (Ch. xd. § 20.) a 
5. Arjuna,* 6. Har Govind. 7. Har Rai.t 8. Hurkishen. | a 
Died, 1606. Died, 1645, ° Died, 1661. Died, 1664. | 
9. Tegh Bahadar,§ 10. Govind Sing.|} Banda was not a Guru, but a temporal ruler, , 
Died, 1675. Died, 1708. Died, 1716. (Ch. iii. § 12.) 
- . - _ ; a ° ee ' . a .. 
* Made Amritety the capital, and compiled the Granth, f Fought under Jehangir. - 
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THE HISTORY OF MYSOR. 





Geographical Sketch of Mysér. 


CHAPTER XIT. 
The History of Mysor. 


PART I.—Tne Grocrapuy or Myson. 


§ 1, Harpar Axi and Trert Sutin were two of the 
most remarkable men that ever appeared m India. The 
capture of Seringapatam in 1799, more than any other 
single event, rendered British supremacy in India in- | 
evitable; and therefore the history of their kingdom, 
Mysor, demands the attention of the student. 

Mysér (prop. Maisér) i bounded on the north-west : Boundaries of 
by the Collectorate of Dharwir; on the north and east ;™78* 
by the Haidaraibad Ceded Districts; on the south by} 
the Collectorates of South Arcot, Salem, and Coim- 
batér;. and on the west by Kanara, Malabar, and 
; Kirg. | 
It is a table-land, with a general elevation of 2,000: Description. 
| feet above the level of the sea, having several hills of | (Nandidrig, 3h 
granite, gneiss, and hornblende, rising in. isolated Eee Oe 


grandeur and crowned with forts. Such are Nandidrig¢ | ler.) pir 
(4,856 feet) and Saverndrig (4,004 feet). Gulden Fon 
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CH. XII.§ 2, 3. 
AD. 2597, 








20 miles W. by 


S. from Banga. 
lér,)} 


Divisiona. 
! (Chittledritg was 
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ai fourth divi- 
s10n.) 
Déonhaili, 
(20:miles N.N.E. 
from Bangalor, ) 
(70 wiles from 
peringapatam, 
N.W.) 


Rivers. 
(Intro, § 34.) 
(Intro. § 34.) 


Divigion of the 
history of 
Mysér, 


Ancient capi- 
tals, 


Ballila kings, 
A.D. o-1310. 





THE HISTORY OF MYSOR. 





The ancient Dynasty. 





Té is divided into three districtse— 


(1.) Bangalor; (2.) Ashtagrim, of which Mysér i ip 
the chief town ; (3.) Nagar. (Intro. § 14.) 


Besides the other p acea mentioned in the history, Déonhallisthe birth- 
place of Tippi, is to 
of Karg, are large and prosperous coffee plantations, 


Many rivers mse in and about Mysér:— 

(1.}) The Cavért rises in Kirg. Seringapatam is on 
an island in its course. 

(2.) The Tinga and the Bhadra, whose union forms 
the Timbhadra, and the Hugri, a tributary of the Tim. 
bhadra, rise in the Ghats between Nagar. and Kairg. 
The Pennar and Palaér rise near Nandidrig. 

The history of this province is divided into :-— 

A. The records and traditions of the ancient dynasties from 
1507, to the usurpation of Haidar Ali in 1760; 

B. ‘To the death of Haidar in 1782 ; 


c. To the death of Tippd Sultan, in 1799; 
Dp. To the death of the Raja, in 1868 ; and eventa since, 


f 


PART Il-~—Tue History or Mysée TO THE Kise 
or Harpar. 


From 1307~1760.- ae 


§ 2, The whole Karnataka country was in ancient | 
times under Ballila sovereigns, who were ‘overthrown | 


by Malik Kafar in J310. (Ch. rv. § 9-17.) The capital 
was then Dwara Samudra. (Ch. i. § 28.3 Its ruins 
are at Halabid, 100 miles north-west of Seringapatam. 
Tontr (or YAdavapuri)} then became the capital. 


§ 3, The earliest authentic account of any settled 
government 1 in the country after this is the history of a 


eespecially noted. At Manzeraébdd, on the borders 
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pr te * Ll 
GH. XIt. § 47, 


Mys6t rises to be an independent state. , 4.071507; 











Bija or Zamindar evlled (Kam, or) Cham Raj, the six- Chim Raj, the 
fingered, who posscssed a part of the country in 1507. | six Angered, 


 § 4, His successor, Betad Cham Raj, in 1524, divided 
the little sovereignty among his three sons; of whom 
the youngest, Chim Raj the Bald, became master of the 
site of the present city of Mysor, where a fort was | Foundation of 
erected and called Mahisasura, from a buffalo-headed ysor, 1m. 
demon, said to have been ‘slain by the wife of Siva. 

is is the origin of the name Mysor. 


& The fall of the great Hindi city of Bijanagar in 
1565 (ch. iv. § 29) rendered the infant Mysor state 
independent. | 

The rulers of the various Muhammadan states did | Rises as Bija- 
not at that time pay any attention to the petty Inng- nagar falls. 
doms in the south. 


The expelled Bijanagar princes for a time took up | (Shrivangs-pat 
mam = & 


their abode at Seringapatam, where they kept up a kind | gacrea town of 
of state. | | . Vishuu.) 


§ G6, Gradually the portions of the divided (§ 4) terri- 
tory were re-unwed ; but it was Ra} Udeiyar (or Wade- Raj Udeiyér, 
yar) (died in 1617) who, after completing the re-union, | 1617. 
extended the limits and greatly consolidated the power 
of the kingdom. | 
Seringapatam became the seat of the government in ' Seringapatam, 
this reign, the Bijanagar dynasty having become ex. | 1 
tinct. This Raja was at that time the chief Hindi: 
| prince south of the Kishtna. 





| Kanti-Rava 


§ 7,. The greatest of his descendants was Kanti-Rava : Naysa Raj, - 


Narsa Raj (1640-1659), who repelled an invasion of 16401659, 
Mysér by the Bijapir state; added to the fortifications | Voiced, a lions 


of Seringapatam; established a mint; made war with ; corrupted. 
| , ~~, * Canteroya,’’) 
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| CH. ZIT. 859. 
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aD, 1658, The decline of the Hindt Dynasty. 
ay 
Madura; and annexed several of the neighbouring 
petty states. : _ 
tn or petween | § 8, The crown now passed toa distinct branch of the 
| re pakhan | royal family. The two next kings were Dodda ¢ enior) 
Lesgeghrattass | Déo Raj (1659-1672), and Chick (Junior) Déo Raj 
(1672-1704), 

Mysor, now a considerable state, had to contend with. 
the Muhammadan power in the Dakhan, then in its 
zenith, as well as with the rising Mahrattas. 

| Sivaji possessed Ginji and Vellore; while Tanjér, 
4 Bangalér, and other places not far off, were in the 
vane ne Raj, jhands of other Mahratta chiefs. (Ch. v. § 24.) Chick 
Déo Raj prudently avoided all contact with the belli. 
gerent parties, and set himself to bring his own feuda- 
tories into absolute subjection. He was the Philip 

Augustus of Mysér. - Og 
Despotic. His government was most despotic, and his exactions 





(The Jangams 
are Worshippers 
of Siva, and 


drove many villagers to the neighbouring Nilagiri hills, 
where their descendants dwell, under the name of 


Lingam } Burghers, or Badagas (people from the north). He put 
| down all opposition, however, by an indiscriminate 
massacre of the Jangam priests. 
| Purchase of He bought Bangalér from the Tanjér Raja (Rkojf or 
| ener Venkaji) for the small sum of three lakhs of rupees ; 
: (Ch, v. § 7.) and obtained from Aurungzib the title of Raja, with 
the privilege of sitting on an ivory throne. This 
throne still exists. : 
The powerful § 9. The next two Rajas were Kanti-Rava IT. and 
| Ministers, 1781.' Dodda Kistna, both imbecile. The result was the 





virtual sovereignty of the two ministers, Déo Raj and 
his cousin Nandi- Raj. 

They may be said to have completely usurped all the 
functions of government before 1731; and they actually 
deposed and imprisoned the next Raja, Cham Raj. 
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~ First.appesrenes of Haldar. 





g iy Poshwas in Pina were doing the same thing at the same time. (Ch. v.' 


§ 10, In 1733, Mysér was invaded by Dist Ali, 
Nuwab of the Carnatic: he was, however, defeated by 
Déo Raj, whose cousin, the first Nandi Raj, had died 
shortiy before. Nizdm-ul-Mulk now demanded tribute 
at the head of an army (1743), and Déo Raj thonght it 
better to submit. " | 


§ 11. Déo Raj had a younger brother, called also 
Nandi Raj, to whom he now made over the virtual. 
sovereignty. This Nandi Raj (the second) to strengthen 
his position, married a daughter of the titular king, 
Chick Kistna Raj. We find him aiding Muhammad 

iin 1752. : 

In 1749, Nandi Raj undertook the siege of Déon- 
halh, where Haidar Naik, then a comparatively young 
man, distinguished himself as a volunteer. From this 
time this remarkable person is the most prominent 
figure in the history. 


§ 12, In 1755, Déo Raj was compelled to pay a tri- 
bute of fifty-six lakhs of rupees to Salébat Jung, who 
was aided b> Bussy. There was now a quarrel between 
the brothers regarding the treatment of the young 
Raja, whom they kept in a state of splendid captivity. 

On one occasion Nandi Raj blew open the palace gates; set 
the trembling Raja on the musnad ; gnd mutilated his principal 
adherents before his face. About this time (1756) the Mahrattag 
under Balaji Baji Rao appeared before Seringapatam, and com- 
pelled Nandi Raj to pay a heavy tribute, and to surrender a large 
portion of territory. 





CH. X41. § 10,12. 
40-71 733-55. 


Invasions of 
Mysor, 


Nandt Raj the 
Younger. 


{Ch, vidi. § 24,) 
Biers of Déon. 


hall, Haidar’s 
first appear- 
ance, 


Mysdér humbled 
and distracted 
by dissengions, 
1756 


(Ch. iif, § 16.) 


(Ch. v. § 66.} 
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PART JIt.—Fromu tHe Usurpation oF Harpar To - 
THE CONCLUSION oF His First Wak WITH THE 
ENGLISH, 


1760-1769. 


Haidar Alt. . $18, It was now time for some strong hand to grasp 
the reins, and Haidar Ali stood ready. The history of 
Mysér henceforth is the history of this daring adven- 
turer, and that of his son; and is a most important 

portion of the British Indian annals, | 
His usurpation.| In 1760 Haidar made himself master of the kingdom. 
His origin. He was the grandson of a religious mendicant from 
the Panjab, and the son of a brave cavalry officer. 
Haider's his. He was born at (or near) Kolar in 1702; entered the 
” Mysér service at the age of thirty ; and waa soon pro- 
moted to the command of 50 horse and 200 infantry, 
with authority to augment his forces as he could. He 
| was then put into command in the Dindigal district ; 
Avalleyformed| where by plunder, deceit, and cunning he obtained 


f th 
We Ghats, 75 | large funds and a considerable army. 


+ 


miles long and | He now induced the minister, Nandi Raj to resign ; 
and had then only the Queen-mother, the young Kaja, 


and their general, Khandi Rao, to:contend with. 


Contest with 1 } 
Nandi Raj, 1761, | After a smart engagement, in which he was defeated, 






and some wily negotiations, Haidar, at’ last, in June 
1761, received from the Raja a formal renunciation of 
the kingdom, three lakhs a year being assigned to the 
Raja for his support, and one lakh to Nandi Raj. The j 
latter personage, being detected afterwards plotting 
acainst Haidar, was consigned to perpetual imprison- | 
ment. : 
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Haidar’s struggles with the Mahrattas. 


§ 14, Haidar now attacked and took Bednoér, where 
he found immense treasures, which materially aided 
' him in his rise. This was an era in his history. He 
_ afterwards reduced the whole province, which was 
| before this under a Nayakan Raja. 


The son of Chanda Sahéb joined him about this time. 
Bedniy, or Nagar, waa a great city, the seat of a viceroy of the 
| Mancalir Raja. Itis nowinruins. Haidar gave it the name of Heidar-nagar, 
or Huaidar’s town, Here (§ 34) Matthews was taken prisoner and poisoned. 
| Hishteen miles to the north are the ruins cf Inenrs, the ancient capital 
| of that district. 


§ 15, In 1765, the warlike Madu Rao (ch. v. § 74) 


449 


CH. XII. § 14,17. 
aD. LY6L1. 


Taking of Bed- 
nér, 1763. 


(Bedntr.). 


Contest with 
Madu Rio,$ 


determimed to chastise the andacious Mysoér usurper, | 1765 
who had now 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot soldiers} 


under his banners. 
Haidar was signally defeated by the Mahratta hero ; 
and was compelled to relinquish his new conquests, and 
- to pay thirty-two lakhs of rupees, 
Ragoba, the uncle and guardian of Madu Rao, was 
the mediator between the young Peshwa and Haidar. 
. Haidar seemed to rise more powerful after each over- 
| throw. 7 
| _ 
| § 46, In 1766,-he invaded Malabar and took Calicut, 


_ the Raja of which burnt himself in his palace to avoid 


| 


| captivity. (Ch. iv. § 8.) 





§ 17, A confederacy against Haidar was now formed 
i by the Mahrattas and the Nizim; into which, unfor- 
. tunately, the Madras Government was drawn, by the 
. terms of its treaty with the Nizim. 
The Mahrattas under Madu Rao, without waiting for 
their allies, passed-the Kishtna, and began to plunder; 
; but were bought off by Haidar. , 
| The Nizam was also bribed by Haidar, not only to 
forsake the confederacy, but to loin in an attack on the 





Terrible defeat. 


Malabar, 


Triple confede- 
racy against 
Harder, 
aes ch, iu. 


16, and ch. vy. 


§ 74-76. 
The Mahrattas 


bribed, andthe ~- 


Nizam, 


| 
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‘CH. XIT. $18, 20. 


AD. LY66-68. 





The Figst My- 
Hon War, 1f66- 
1765, 


{R. Smith came 
eut with Clive 
in 1766.) 
Battles of 
Changamea and 
Trinomali, Sept. 
3, 26, L767. 


Tippa. 


British treaty 
with the Nizam, 
1763. 


(Ch. iii, § 16.) 


Haider badly 
treated, 


Haidar trium- 
pPhant on the 
Western Coast. 
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| he first Mysér war with Engiand. 








4 


English. Colonel Smith, who-commanded the British | 


contingent, thus found himself with about 7,000 troops 
and sixteen guns, opposed to an army. of 70,000 with 
one hundred guns. . 

He defeated them, however, at Changéme ‘(Singar- 
petta) and Trinomalk, taking sixty-four guns and killing 
4,000 of the enemy, 


Nove.—Trinemali (Tivu-annd-maiat) is a place of great repute among the 
Hindis, Jt is a few miles north of the Ponnar, or Southern Penar. 
Changama is a little to the east. They are both m the Collectorate af 
South Areat,. 

The quarrel with England, which was to lead to four great wars : which 
Haidar wasto maintain till his denth ; and which his son was to take up 
and carry on to his destruction, had begun. Thirty-three years of hostility 
to England accomplished the ruin of the dynasty. 


§ 18, It was at this time that Haidar’s son, Tippi, 


then seventeen years of age, was employed with a body 


of 5,000 horse in plundering up to the very gates of 
Madras. | | : 


eee ee - ee eee 


§ 19, The Nizdm sought for peace, his territories 


having been invaded by a Bengal force under Colonel 
Peach, A peace was signed in 1768, which was in every 
way discreditable to the Madras Government, In this 
treaty Haidar was referred to with extreme contempt, 
as a rebel and usurper; and it was stipulated that the 
English should take the Carnatic Balaghat from him, 
and hold it under the Nizam. 


The influence of Muhammad Ali was injurioualy feit in all these negotia- 
tions. 


§ 90, A British force from Bombay now mvaded the 


eee - 


Western Coast, destroyed the Mysér fleet, and took - 


Mangalér and Honér. Haidar, however, soon drove 


\the assailants away ; and the British commander aban- 


doned even his wounded, 260 in number, to the 
Mys6rean’s fury. 





— 
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Haidar’s struggles with the Mahrattas. . OH. hae 











Nore.—Mangalir, ao very ancieut city, whose bazaars are erowded with (Mangalir = 


' every nation, . vv y tele 
Honwiedr. There was a British factory herein 1670, Mr. Best and seven- | ,, exe.) Hite 
| 


| teen of his companions were massacred here by the Brihmaus. It belonzcd 
| to the Rani of Gerseppa, Near it are the famous Gerseppa falls, 
| 


§ 21. The war in the Baramahdédl and Carnatic was | Smith vieto- 
pushed on, however, by Colonei Smith with such energy : Hons in, the 
and success, that, Haidar lost eight_of his principal forts | (Thisis a small 
and allthe mountain passes, and was prepared to make | fie. ieede 
considerable sacrifices for peace. The Madras Govern. | $ the No and | | 
| ment foolishly declined. The tide now turned ; Colonel | thes, ava the | 
| Siith had been superseded ; and Haidar recovered in | §o™tral Cama- | 
. Bix weeks all be had lost, and ravaged the Carnatic | and E.) 

' almost unchecked, The Madras Council now, in, their | Reverses, : 
' turn, sued for peace. Sinith was avain put at the head | 
| of the army, and kept Ltaidar at lay. But the wily | 

Myscrean, sending his guns, bageage, and- iniantry 


| 

| 

pack, advanced with unexainpled rapidity, with 6,000 | : 
| 


——._ 


chosen cavalry, to within.a few miles of Madras. 
ifere he dictated a peace, on the basis of a mutual | gaiaar dictates 
. restitution of conquests, with the stipal ation, that “ in {® peace, 1769. 
; case either of the contracting ‘parties should be 
' attacked, they should mutuaily assist one another to 
| drive out the enemy.” 
/ ‘Thus ended, iv disgrace to the English, the Frrsv 
Mvysoxn War, 1766-1769. 


| PART IV.—From THE CoNncLUSION OF THE First 
| Myson Wark to THE Deatu or Harparn. 

1769-1782. 
| 


§ 29, Haidar now resolved again to defy the Mahrattas, | The Mahrattas | 


lefeat H 
who were commanded by Trimback Mamaé. The result |‘? Chemeate 
March 5, 1771. 





Was an overwhelming defeat at Chérkili, and he was! 
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| CH. XII. §23, 25. 


A.D. L¥F2-79. 


—_ 


(Or Chirrtkiirhy, 
not far from 
Seringapatam.} 
The English 
refuse to hekp 
him, 


His sacrifices, 
1772. | 


His savage cone 
duct in Eire. 
(Ch, ¥. § 83.} 


Oye ch. x. 


His progress, 
1776-1779. 


(Or Kadapsa, or 
Cuddapah.) 
(See Map, 


 —p. 444.) 


iS —— _—_ 


Haidar’s offers 
of assistanes 
rejected by the 
English, 


Haidar quarrels 
with the Eng. 
lish about 
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Haidar recovers himself. 


a 


soon shut up in Seringapatam. Haidar was, often 
drunk at this period; and in a drunken fit once beat 
Tippti with savage cruelty. Haidar, in his distress, 
applied, but in vain, for the promised assistance of the 
Madras Government; and he was at last obliged to 
purchase the departure of the Mahrattas by a payment 
of thirty-six lakhs of rupees, the promise of an annual 
tribute of fourteen lakhs, and the cession of territory 
to an extent that reduced the kingdom to almost its 
original size (1772). (Ch. v. § 79.) 

Haidar never forgave the English. 


§ 93, The troubles of the Mahratta Confederacy 
gave the indomitable Mysérean time to recover bim- 
self. He attacked Kirg; and, the people making a 
noble resistance, he treated them with savage ferocity, 
offering five rupees for the head of each. male: seven 
hundred heads were thus laid at his feet, and paid for 
by himself. ' | : 

Before the end of 1776 he had regained all the lost 
territory ; and had, moreover, taken Bellari (or Bellary), 
Giti, and Savanir. By 1778 the Kishtna was his 
northern boundary ; and in 1779 he annexed Kurpa. 

With these acquisitions the Mysér dominion had now 
reached its utmost extension, | 


§ 24, During this period Haidar, dreading the 
Mahrattas, would willingly have made peace with the 
English, and offered to assist in carrying Ragoba to 
Pana. (Ch. v. § 90.) His offers were neglected. 


§ 95, On the breaking out of war between France 
and England in 1778, the English took Pondicherry 


“Mahé, 1779. - | (held till 1783), and proposed to take Mahé. This 


—, 





Haidar resented: it was in his dominions, and under 
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League against the English. 


—- 


his protection ; but the place was taken in 1779, Haidar 
anglily protesting. The missionary Schwartz was sent 
as an envoy to him, but could effect nothing: 


§ 26, A confederacy was now formed, consisting of 
all the Mahratta chiefs (except the Gaekwar), Haidar, 
and the Nizim, to drive the English out-of India. 
The confederates might have succeeded, if‘ Warren 
Hastings, with incomparable energy and genius, had 
not come to the rescue. Mr. Hornby, the President of 
Bombay, seconded him with admirable vigour and 
prudence. (Ch. x. § 9.) 


§ 27, Haidar was, however, the only one of the con- 
federates that was thoroughly in earnest. Though he 
was in his seventy-eighth year, he personally superm- 
tended every preparation for the war; and in June 
1780 had collected an army of 90,000 men, mostly 
trained and ‘led by European officers, with:a powerful 
artillery, also under European direction. England had 
never up to that time had to contend in India with a 
worthier foe. 

Having caused Solemn supplications for the success 
of his expedition to be made m every mosque and 


_ Hind& temple, he poured his mighty armament down 


the Changdma Pass, on the 20th of July 1780. 
Ruthlessly he laid waste the whole country. Mu- 
hammaed Ali’s commandants treacherously abandoned 
to him all the forts in his way; and ina few days he 
was at Conjeveram, fifty miles from Madras. The 
Seconp Mysér War had begun in good earnest, 
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CH. XQ. § 26, £7. 


A.D. 1779-80, 


(Ch. vii. § 5.) 


Triple confede. 
racy against the 
English. 

(Ch. vy. § 101.) 


1779. 


The vast prepa- 
rations of 
Huidar in 1780, 


The SEcoxpD 
Myson War, 
1780-1784. 


His invasion of 
the Carnatic, ° 
July 20, 1780. 


Sir Heetor Munro, who had distinguished himself in | Munro. 
Bengal (ch. ix. § 24), was commander-in-chief, with 
- §,000 troops ; and Colonel Baillie, in command of 2,800 ' Baillie. 


| men, was on his way to occupy Guntir. These bodies 
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CH. XII. § 28, 
AD. LYBO. 





The second Mys6ér war. -~ 





a aris 
of troops should have been united ; but Munro allowed 
. Haidar to interpose: the resuitewas that Baillie’s force 
eae was cut up; his stores, baggage, and equipments taken ; 
The tirst battle iand Bailhe himself, with abont two hundred men, was 
of Polhilér, near » _ : l atest! . 
Conjeveram, (taken prisoner, aiter gallantly sustatning thirtecn | 
Sept. 10,178, sttacks of theenemy. ‘The inves of the prisoners were 


saved only by the humarfe interposition of Haidar’s 
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French officers. Minro was no more than two miles | 
| distant, and bis appearance on the spot would have 
| ‘converted the disaster into a decisive victory. He now 
retreated to Madras; and thus ended this memorable 
campaign of twenty-one days. — 


he 
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' Hastings to the: § 28, A vessel was Immediately sent to Calcutta, to 
_ Teseue, bear the tidings to Hastings of the greatest reverse the - 
-|Enghsh arms had ever sustained m India. : 

He hesitated not a moment; but bentall his energies 

to the one task of saving the Carnatic for the Enghsh. 
In three weeks an army under the veteran Sir Eyre 

| eB Cootein | COotes ROW commander-in-chief m Bengal, was on its 
| ‘Madras, Nov. |way to Madras, with fifteen lakhs of rupees for the 
| SL. use of the army. Coote reached Madras on 5th No- 
vember; but was not able to take the field till the 17th 

of January 1781. Meanwhile Haicar had besieged 

Areot, and after six weeks, took it, through the treachery, 

Flint’s defeneo | of its Brahman commandant. Jieutenant Flint de- 
of Wandiwash. |/fended Wandiwash in a manner that reminds us of 
Clive’s defence of Arcot; but he was allowed to remain | 


unrewarded. . 
(Ridalty, 16 Coote marched towards Cuddalér, but was obliged to 
ites 5. of emain mactive for four months for want of provisions. 


voce) | Waidar now determined to engage him; and, marching 
phe battle of | 100 miles in two days and a half, tock up a strong posi- 
il, —s«d tion near Porto Nove. Coote instantly attacked hnn ; 
(oo ee = Land, after a battle which lasted six hours, obtained a 
charry.} “‘|daniava wirtaryg Waidar Tact T0000 mon and fled 
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almost alone, from.the field of battle. Tippi imme- 
diately raised the siege of Wandiwash, which the heroic 
Flint had thus saved. 


§ 299, Meanwhile, for the second time, Hastings had 


‘sent a large army by. land to aid a distant Presidency.: 


(Ch. v. § 96.) Some Brahman sepoys had refused to 
co by sea; and had mutinied, with circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity. ‘To remove the difficulty of a sea 
voyage, Hastings sent them along the coast by land, a 
distance of 700 miles. 

Colonel Pearce marched on the 7th of January 1781 ; 
and, though he lost a great number of men by cholera 
in Orissa, reached Pulicat in July. Coote, by a masterly 
movement, effected a junction with this force on the: 
2nd of August. 

Haidar met Coote’s combined forces, at the same spot: 
where Baillie had been defeated, and on the anniversary | 
of that day, according to the lunar year. His astrologers 
promised him another victory on that lucky spot, and 
on that auspicious day (August 27). Haidar lost 2,000 
men, and Coote 400; but the result, though favourable 
to the Enelish, was not decisive. ; , 

A third great battle was fought at Sdlinghar, near 
Vellore, 27th September. Coote’s victory here was 
complete. Haidar’s loss was 5,000 men, while that of 
the English did not exceed 100. 

The Mysérean by this time had learned to tremble at 
the hame of CooTE. . : : 


§ 30. Lord Macartney now succeeded as Governor eof 
Madras. War had been declared with Holland, m 
consequence of the Dutch having jomed the “armed 
neutrality,” a confederacy which aimed at destroying the 
maritime supremacy of Great Britain. Haidar Ali at 
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taken, 
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once began to negotiate with the Dutch authorities at 


Negapatam, who gladly made a trgaty with him. Lord | 


Macartney, having a.force collected from all sides, 
without the éonsent of Sir Eyre Coote, sent Sir H. 
Munro ; and, with the co-operation pf the fleet, Nega- 
patam was attacked and taken on the 12th of November. 
Stores and goods of great value were found there. 'The 
noble harbour and town of Trincomalt, in Ceylon, was 
taken from the Dutch in January 1782. 


At the peace of Versailles, in 1783, these conquests were finally made orer 
il . 


to England, 


§ 31, At this time Colonel Braithwaite, deceived by 
treacherous spies, was defeated by Tippt with an over- 
whelming force, on the banks of the Colleroon, after a 
heroic struggle of twenty-six hours. To counterbalance 
this, the garrison of Tellichéri, after having been be- 
sieged for eighteen months, made a sortie, and took 
1,200 of Haidar’s troops prisoners, with all their 


baggage, ammunition, and cannon. This roused the. 
whole Western Coast and Kiarg against their detested | 


conqueror. | | 
Hastings’ measures, too, were producing a sensible 
effect on the position of affairs. 


The terms of the treaty of Salbat were arranged in January 
1782. (Ch. v. § 102.) _ 


§ 3%, Haidar was now beginning to despond, when a 
French armament under Admiral Sufferin appeared at 
Pulicat. Admiral Hughes encountered and defeated the 
Frenchman; who, however, succeeded in landing 2,000 
Frénch soldiers and 1,000 Africans at Porto Novo. 
Several indecisive engagements were fought by sea and 
land, of which the chief, was before “Arni, 2nd J uly 
1782. The French admiral took Trincomalee. Admiral 


" | Haighes sailed for Bombay to refit; but his fleet was 
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-Tippt, who was 400 miles distant on the:-Malabar coast. 
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° ' (CH. X11.4 33, 34, 
s The death of Haidar. :; . 19782. 


A.D 


dispersed by a tremendous gale, October 13. Admiral | Haidar’s maga- 


Ines Were 


Bickerton landed 4,090 English troops at Madras, and ! there). 
immediately set sail. Madras was a prey to famine,! 
from which the deaths were 1,500 a week. To crown! Coote resigna, 
all, Sir EK. Coote returned at this very erisis to Bengal. } 
There had been disagreements between him and Lord 
Macartney ; and Coote’s temper was irritable. He 
resigned his command ostensibly from ill-health. The 
prospects of the English were gloomy on every side, Tee death of 
when tidings arrived of the death of Haidar, on the !1792. ° 
7th of December 1782, at the age of eighty, of a car- | 
bunele, 

Utterly uneducated, he raised himself by mere foree of cha- | His character. 
racter and will to the lofty eminence on which he so long steed. 
He was the Sivaji of the south; and the resemblance in some 
points ig stwiking. Yet Sivaji had a nation at bis back, and was 
the defender of their faith; while Haidar was in Mysér an alien, 
and «a persecutor of the religion of his subjects. 


PART V.—Treet’s History to ais Humriarion. 
1782-1792. 
Tipp takes 


§ 33, Pirnia and Kishna Rao, two able Brahman kes 
ministers, concealed Haidar’s death; and sent word to|izsg 7 


4 





Tippt reached the army on the Coromandel coast on the 
9nd of January 1783; and found himself at the head 
of an army of 100,000 men, with three crores of rupees 
in his treasury, besides jewels and other valuables,to 
an enormous amount. 





§ 34, Tipp, happily fer British interests, speedily | Tipp on the ~ 
set out again for the Western coast, where he imagine western coast, 





the greatest danger to be. | 
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ete ne The second Mysér war. — 
There Major Abingdon had rednced Calicut, and 
Colonel Humberstone and Colonel Macleod had ine. 
eee | trenched themselves at Pondni. i 
oxt.3 .| General Matthews had taken possession of Honér; 
(§ 20.) five large ships belonging to Tippai had been taken ; 
and now Bednor was given up to Matthews without 
a struggle. 

_ Bleges of Bed- © ‘This mtelligence took Tippa to the spot with all his 
lor, Jan 30, army - Bednér was retaken, and subsequently Manga- 
1784. lér; though both were defended with the utmost gal 

lantry. These sieges cost him half his army. Matthews 
himself was taken prisoner. (§ 36.) 
General § 35. Meanwhile, General Stuart, who had succeeded 
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Stuart’sfailure, .. °. 
isir KH. Coote, was not the commander to retrieve the 


British fortunes in the Carnatic. Moreover, Lord 





‘him. 
Bussy again in. he veteran Bussy, with 2,300 French troops and 
“ 15 000 French sepoys, landed at Cuddalor, to aid Tippa, 
April 10,1783. Sir E. Coote was again sent from Cal- 


| Death of Six E,' Gutta to take the command ; but the veteran expired in 


woote, WS his palanquin two days after his arrival at Madras, 
April 26. He was one of the greatest of generals. 
| His gallant services extended from 1756 10.1788. 

Indecisive con- Stuart now undertook, m his imbecile way, the siege 

‘of Cuddalér. Sufferin and Hughes also fought at sea, 

but with no decisive result. a 

Bernadotte. In one of the sorties at Cuddalir, Bernadotte, then e sergeant, after- 
wards one of Napoleon’s Marshals and King of Sweden, was taken pri- 
SBOnEerT. 

The French | - Tidings happily arrived at this juncture of the peace 


leave Tippi’a 


| 
army of Versailles ; in consequence of which Bussy imme. 


diately ceased all military operations, and recalled the 
French officersin Tippt’s army. Lord Macartney, who 
had repeatedly found fault with General Stuart, now 
'gseut him to England im arrest.. 


Macartney seems to have injudiciously controlled 
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Stuart had arrested Lord Pigot in 1776. (Ch.x.§9) ~ 
Malcolm (Sir John} landed-in India thia year. 
Munro (Sir Thomas) was in the battle of Porto Nevo. 


§ 36, An expedition under Colonel Fullerton was 
now sent into the heart of Mysor. | 

He took Cariér, Dindigal, Palghat, and Coimbatar ; 
and was on the point of marching for Seringapatam, 
when Lord Macartney, with strange ignorance of native 
character, sent envoys to Tippi to propose a peace ; and, 
despite all the opposition of Hastings (whose Indian 


_ earcer was drawing to a close), and of others, burried 


ay — ee ee eK 


it on; so that Tippi was able to make it appear that 
the English were suppliants to him for peace. 
Colonel Fullerton, at the head of his army, would 
have negotiated more effectually before Seringapatam. 
The surviving British prisoners, whom -Tippi had 
treated with disgusting and savage cruelty, were re- 


- leased; -and all conquests on either side were restored. 
Baillie, Matthews, and the chief among them, had 
' already been murdered in prison by the miscreant. 


‘Thug ended the Second Mysir War, in the disgraceful 
treaty of Mangalér (1784). | 


It required another war to undo the evil effects of 


this foolish treaty. The day it was signed Tippu) 


assured his French allies that he would as soon as pos- 


| sible renew the war with England. 


§ 37, Tipp’ was now at liberty to carry out his own 


schemes; and it soon became evident that he was ambi- 
- tious of making himself the greatest, if not the only, 
_ ruler in India. | 


r 
a 


His blind and furious zeal for Muhammadanism, his 
mad hatred of the English, and his ferocity, detract 
from what would otherwise be almost a great character. 
In his career, lofty ambition, some military genius, und 








Colonel Fuller. 


ton invades 
Mysor. 
(52 mules W. by 


WN. irom Trichi- 


nopoly, near 
the lfiaveri.) 
Lord Micart- 
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J wrome basis. 


Tipptfi’s atroci- 
ties, 


Treaty of Man- 
galér, 1784, 


Effects of the 
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Tippi’s mind, 
(Ch. ¥. § 104) 


Tippt’s ambhi- 
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His charact®r, 
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ne Tot al | | Tippt’s insane ambition. = ~ 
consummate bravery were conspicuous; but he was, 
wild and visionary. ° 





His character much resembles that of Jima Khan Tughiak. {Ch. ii. 
Kanara and His first two expeditions were into Kanara and Kireg, 
Korg. whence he carried away upwards of 100,000 persons ; 
whom he forcibly made into Musalmans, and then dis. 
tributed among his garrisons. This was their punish- 
ment for taking advantage of the late war to assert 
their independence. 
Hisassumption| His next step was to assume the title of “ Padshih,” 
eat which properly belonged to the Emperor of Delhi alone 
LCh. iii. § 3(4).]|! and, from that time, his name was inserted into the 
public prayers instead of that of Shah Alam II., who 
was the nominal Emperor of Delhi. : 


Mahrattas and § 38. Tippi now had to encounter a creat and 
bine namcom pressing danger. The Mahrattas under the rule of 
Xim, Nana Farnavis (ch. v. § 106), and the Nizdm, combined 
to crush him, and to share his dominions between them. 
The result was, that the Mysérean boldly carried the 
war into the districts north of the Timbhadra, took 
He gainsthe |Ad6ni and Savanir, and brought the confederates to 7 
victory. terms. He agreed to pay arrears of tribute, and to 
restore the captured towns; while they abandoned the 
war, acknowledging him sole ruler up to the Tim- 


bhadra. 
Tippd at hig § 39, Tippi was now beside himself with pride. He 
rower. forthwith made an expedition into the Malabar district, 
where he offered the Nayars the option of death or the 
Kurant | 
His blind He thus converted or expelled the whole population ; 


- bigotry, 1788. | and ‘destroyed, according to his own account, 8,000 
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‘Tipptt in Travancore. 





There is no doubt that Tippf, at this period, even 
imed at becoming a kind of prophet in 2: the estimation 


- of the people. 


Lord Cornwallis (ch. x. § 18) could not interfere, 
unless Tippt should first violate the treaty subsisting 
between himself and the English. 


§ 40, This the infatuated Mysérean soon did. Tra- 


| -vancore, protected by the Ghats and by its lines (a wall 
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and ditch covering the whole frontier), had hitherto 
escaped the horrors of war. Its Raja had formed a 
defensive alliance with the English a few years before. 
Tippi now found out various grievances which ren- 
dered it necessary for him to punish the Travancore 
Raja. The harbourmg of some fugitive Nayars was 
the crowning injury. Accordingly, in December 1789, 
he made an attack on the Travancore lines; but was 
repulsed with immense loss, escaping almost alone, his 
palanquin and all his ornaments, seals, and rings, 
having fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

His rage was ternible, and he vowed not to leave his 
encampment till he had taken ample revenge. Three 
months were_passed in preparations, carefully concealed 
from the English; and in April 1790, he began the 
work in earnest, and was soon mside the wall. 

Sir A. Campbell was then Governor of Madras. General Medows became 
Governor of Madras in 1790: and Sir R. Abercrombie at the same time 


became Governor of Bombay. Both were employed in the war agninst 
ppu. : 


§ 41, Lord Cornwallis now, of course, interfered. A 
treaty was signed by the Nizim, in which he geded 
Guntur, according to the terms of the treaty of 1768; 
and an arrangement was made by which he was to 60- 
operate in the war against Tippi, and to share ir the 
territory which might be taken from him. The Mahratta 
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Tippd attacks 
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(Ch, vy. § 108.) 
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Tipp’ s lose and 
mortification, 
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The third Mysér war. 





Government (ch. v. § 108) were also, invited to Jom t 
confederacy, and were to share in the spoil. Nan 
Farnavis consented to this; for his fear and hatred of 
Tippa overcame even his reluctance to co-operate with 
the English, 

The Marquis now informed Tippi that his conduct 
im attacking an ally of England had made him an 
enemy of the British power. General Medows began 
the campaign in such a way as to show that an abler 
generat was needed to cope with Tippi. Lord Cornwallis 
himseli then came down from Calcutta to take the 
command of the army; which advanced up the Ghats 
at once by the Magli Pass, having deceived Tipptii (who 


.|was ligering near Pondicherry, anxious to conclude 


(Palcode.} 


. Tukes Baneralor, 


Battle of 
Arikéra, 
L7OlL, 


Jvelay in taking 
Serininpatao., 


Hartley and 


an alliance with the French) by a pretended. march to 
Ambir. 


Note.—The principal passes inte Mysdér from the Carnatic are the Migii, 
the Paliliid, the Ambtiv, the Changdma, and the Attér. 


Bangal6r capitulated on the 21st of March. Tipptt 
now marched to defend his capital; and on the 13th of 
May at Arikera, a short distance from Seringapatam, 
was fought a battle, in which Tippé sustamed a com- 
plete defeat. 


At this time Tippli sent an embassy, asking tor aid of Lonis 
XVI. of France, who refused to assist him. | 





Or 


§ 42, Seringapatam would now have been taken : ‘but: : 
the British force and the Nizém’s contingent were In | 


obliged to return towards Madras. A day after his 
homeward march had begun, the Mahrattas came up : 
their dilatormess bad mamly caused the failure of the 
campaign Hari Pant, their general, was intent only on 
plunder. 


5°43. Meanwhile two officers had especially distin- 


Tees? Dee. 8 | guished themselves. These were Colonel Hartley 


{want of-every necessary; and Lord Cornwallis was : 
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First sieve of Seringazpatam, On a . 
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or v. § 98-101) and Captain Little. The former de- | 

eated Husain Ali, before Calicut, taking him prisoner | 

with 2,500 of his men. Hartley’s force was only 1,500 

strong. His loss was 52. | 
Captain Little took Simoga, after thirty-six hours: ple at on, 

hard fighting. The Mahrattas perpetrated horrible mites n-W. 

cruelties on the wretched inhabitants, after the English Nate’ oa 

had taken the fort. General- Abercrombie, Governor | General Aber- 


of Bombay, reduced the whole province of Malabar. sites in 


§'44, Lord Cornwallis employed the remainder of | Lerd Cornwallis 
the year in clearing the Baramahal, and im reducmg mabal. 
Tippi’s fortresses, “deemed by the Myséreans impreg- | 
nable; but which were taken with ease by the British 
troops. 

In January 1792, the Governor-General’s arrange- | Tae First 


ments were complete, and the British army took the | S126" °F 2 


| SERINGAPATAM, 
field with a splendour and completeness of equipment | 1792. 


which astonished all India. Hart Pant, with a small. 
body of troops, and the Nizim’s son with 8,000 men, 
showy but unserviceable, joined Lord Cornwallis, and 
on the 5th February the siege began. Tippi had! 
strengthened his defences to the utmost. They con-| 
sisted of three lines protected by 300 cannon, the; 
earthworks being covered by an impenetrable hedge of ' | 
thorn. These works were stormed on the night of the | 
6th, with the loss of 530 knlled and wounded. Tippa: 
lost in killed, wounded, and deserters, 20,000 men. ) 
The siege was pressed on; and Tippt at length, by 
the advice of his officers, acceded to the terms dictated 
by Lord Cornwallis. He was to cede half his terri-; 
tories, to pay three crores of rupees, besides thirty 
lakhs to the Mahrattas, and to give up two of hié sons 


Tipph yields, 





The treaty was nearly broken off, when Tippi found ‘chat 
Kiirg was included in the territories to be ceded; buat the 
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Governor-General was ready at once to push on the siege, and 


the Sultan was obliged to yield. ° 


Unfatthfolness 
of the Nizam #4 
and the Mah- 
rattas. 

(Ch. v. § 108.) 


Territory 
zained, 


The Southern 
Panjab, 
Honours, 


Indian powers 
of recent 
origin. 


English posi- 
tion at the 
close of this 
war, 1792, 


§ 45, The Nizim’s troops and the Mahrattas had 
rendered no assistance, and had even treacherously 


corresponded with the enemy; but Lord Cornwallis - 


divided the territory and the indemnity money scrupu- 
lously between them.- The English territorial gain 
was: (1.) the district of Dindigal; (2.) the Baramahal ; 
and (3.) the province of Malabir. Kurg was restored 
to its own Raja. (Ch. x. § 90.) 

Norxe.—The Baranahal is the district above the Ghats, of which Salem is 
the capital, 


The territory between the five rivers, the Kishtna, Gutpfirba, 
Malapirba, Southern Warda, and Timbhadra, was thus wrested 
from the Mysérean, and restored to the Mahrattas. 


§ 46. Much discussion arose ‘about this treaty. Tn : 


England it was,at length approved of, the thanks of 
Parlament were voted to Lord Cornwallis, and he wag 
made a Marquess. 


It must be remembered that, of the great powers of India at 
the time, the Peshwa, Sindia, Tippt, and the Nizim, none had 
existed sixty years; and that the dominion of each was founded 
on usurpation, frand, and violence. ~ 

England had now shown to all India that her power far sur- 
passed that of any of these rival states; which had, in fact, 
sank into insignificance in this struggle; while the might of 
England was felt to be matchless in the East. 

The disgraceful convention of Wargéom, and the infamous 


‘| treaty of Mangalér, were alike forgotten. A new wra had 


begun. | 
Thus gloriously for the English ended their Third 
Mysér War. February 1792. 
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PART VI.—Tirrt’s Hisrory rrom urs Humiria- 
TION TO HI8 Drate: .1792-1799, , 


§ 47, Six years elapsed without any breach of this Peace, 1792- 

ireaty ; and the two hostages were sent back to their |” 

ather in 1794. 

_ Tippti meanwhile strengthened himself, nursed his| Tippt’s ine 
hatred against the English, and ¢ntertained a body of | Hieues with the 
French officers, by whom his army, in all its branches, 
‘was brought to a state of great efficiency. 

The “ Mauritius Proclamation ” brought matters to | The Mauritius 
an issue. This was put forth by the French Governor | Pocemtio:, 
of the Mauritius, and announced that envoys from Pattie of phe 
Tippt had arrived in the island, proposing an alliance}~*>” *“°” 

offensive and defensive, and asking for troops in order 

‘to expel the English from India. 

_ Arench frigate at this time landed 100 men, civil meetin, . 

| and military, at Mangalér. These, on reaching Seringa- |"? 

, patam, organised a Jacobin Club under the auspices of 

; Citizen Tippi,” planted a tree of liberty, crowned it 
with the cap of equality, and proclaimed the French 
Republic, one and indivisible! : | 


§ 48, The Marquess Wellesley (ch. x. § 37) at once! tora Welles. 
called on Tipptr to disavow his embassy to the Mauri- on ina 
tius; and meanwhile prepared for war. The Madras | down Tippa. 

. Presidency was weak in men, and almost bankrupt; the 
| Nizdm and the Mahrattas could not be relied on; but 
the Governor-General said:—*If Tipp is stronger 
than we are, he is master of the Dakhan ” ; and he re. 
solved that England should at any cost retain the 
mastery, | 







§ 49, Lord Wellesley first negotiated with the Nizim 
(ch. 10. § 16); and a subsidiary alliance was the result 
(1798). Captain Malcolm (Sir John) contrived tc 


The Nizam joing 
the alliauce. 
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CHE he foyrth Myadr war. 
. | 
arrange the’ placing of the Nizam’s army on its new 
footing (including the elimination of the French ele- 

ment), without loss of .life. | 
(Ch. v. § 117.) The Peshwa, while refusing to form a subsidiary 
alliance, gave an assurance of his fidehty to the exist- 

ing engagements. . 


§ 50, Bonaparte wag now in Egypt. The Directors 
| wrote out, authorising a war with Tippu; and the 
| Marquess Wellesley made all his arrangements with 
promptitude, and sent down to Madras His Majesty's 
33rd Regiment, commanded by his own brother, Colonel 
Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of Wellington}. He 
Marquess Wel- | himself arrived in Madras, December 81, 1798; and 


Males 1798, | proceeded to negotiate with Tippa, who tried to pro- 


Tue FourtH 
Mrysan Wak, 





Tippa’s efforts, | crastinate, and actually wrote to Feman Shah, inviting | 


him to join the Holy War, in which the infidel English 
were “to become food for the swords of the pious 
warriors.” (Comp. ch. x. § 38.) 


Rouaparte’s Bonaparte wrote hin, that “he had arrived on the 
(First Consul, |. borders of the Red Sea, with an innumerable and in- 
1799.) vincible army, full of the desire of delivefing him from 


| the iron yoke of England. 


§ 51, Tippi treated the Governor-General’s envoy 
Major Doveton’s embassy with contempt; and Lord 
Preparations | Wellesley at length informed him, that General Harris, 


tor War. who was advancing with an army into Mysér, would be j:' 


prepared to receive any embassy he might send. 
The Marquess Wellesley and Lord Clive (Governor 


| The British of Madras, son of the great Clive), by unparalleled 
1ORCES. efforts had raised and fully equipped an army of 20,800. 
' "Phe Nizim’s 


| contingent. 19,000 of the Nizfm’s cavalry, with 10,000 -foot, under 


men, of whom 6,000 were Europeans. To this was added 


| European officers, led by Colonel Wellesley and Captain 


aod ae mam inally enmmanded by the Nizim’s 
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_ Becond siege of Seringapatam, | 

np 
son. (Ch. i. § 16.) . General Harris was commander- 
m-chief of the whole combined forces. Colonels Read 
and Brown were in the Baramahal and Coimbatér ; and 
General Stuart led the Bombay troops, who marched 
from Cannanfir through Kirg to Periapatam (Priya- 
patnam = beloved town). General Hartley, and Colonels 
Montressor and Dunlop, were with this army. 

At Sedasir, a few miles from Periapatam, the: first 


battle was fought. Tippi’s forces, commanded by him- 
‘self, were routed with the loss of 2,000 men. 


§ 52, General Harris (under whom were, among 


‘others, General Baird, General Floyd, Colonel Wellesley, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Barry Close, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agnow, and Captain Malcolm), marched throuch the 
valley of Ambtr and the Baramahal to Réayacotta, 


‘where he encamped, March 4. From thence he ad- 


vanced to Malavelli, twenty-six miles from Seringa- 
patam. Here took place the second struggle. The 
result was a loss to the Sultan of 1,000 men, while the 


English lost only sixty-nine. 


Norn.—Raya-Kotai = Wing's fort. It is ninety-two miles from Seringa- 


‘patain, and the key to the Mysér table-land. 


General Harris now crossed the Cavért to the south 
of Seringapatam. This movement, secretly carried out, 


‘was unexpected by Tippi, and threw him into a state 


of deep despondency. 


§ 53, The whole unitedarmy was beforeSeringapatam 
by the 15th of April. Tippt was now in despair. He 


consulted soothsayers; caused prayers to be offered in 


Muhammadan mosques and in Hindi temples; sent 
vakils to propose terms of’ peace; and then, in race 
and mortification, refused to yield to the terms imposea 


pe 
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CH, XT. § 52, 58, 
4b. 1788. 


The army sent 
against Tippd, 
{37 Thiles W. 
rom Seringa- 
Patam, The 
seat of an an- 
cient Poligar.) 
Priyapatam. 


T, 
The buttle of 
Sedasir, March 
6, 1799. 


General Har- 


ris's stall, 


II. 
The battle of 
Malavelli, 


‘Mareh 27. 


(Malayavalt, FB. 
of Seringa- 
patam., } 


The crossing 
the Caveéri, 


The whole be- 
Sleginyg army on 
the ground. 
Tippi's state of 
mind, 
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ra 3 1788." Fhe fourth Mysér war ended. *- . 








by Lord Harris. No trace of common ‘sense, or of | 
generalship, is discernible in his behaviour at this 
| period. . 


The breach, § 54, The breach on the south-western face of the 

| fortifications was reported practicable on the evening of 

‘The storming, | May the 8rd. On the 4th, General Baird, who had for 

May 4, 1799. | four years been a prisoner in the dungeons of the city, 

led the troops to the assault. Colonel Sherbrooke com- 

manded the right column, Colonel Dunlop the left, and 

Colonel Wellesley the reserve; and 4,876 men were in 

Uaard. the trench waiting for the signal toadvance. Genera] 

: Baird, a few minutes before 1 p.m., ascended the 

parapet, drew his sword, and, with the exhortation to 

i eorming | the troops to “ follow him, and prove themselves worthy 

pata, of the name of British soldiers,’ led on the gallant 
band. ; 

In seven minutes the British flag was planted on the 
summit of the -breach. The two columns, after en-— 
countering many obstacles, and stout opposition from 
asmall band of Mysér troops, met over the eastern 

jgateway. The city was taken. 
ahe death of Ihe body of the Sultan himself was found in a palan- 
| Sle burtat kin under an archway, beneath a heap of slain. It was 
| buried with military honours the next day by the side 
(= pleasure. of Haidar, in a beautiful mausoleum in the Tal Bigh. 
° mu) A terrible thunderstorm raged during the burial. 
Ilis barbarity, It was ascertained (and it takes away any lingering fecling of 
pity for the tyrant) that every European prisoner taken during 
the siege had been put to death by Tippd. 
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| Tippd, the Tippt signifies tiger. A tiger was his favourite badge. He 
tiger, kept numbers of them chained in his fort. .And this one word 
| best expresses his disposition. . 

| Tippi's play. A curious illustration of Tippt's mingled ferocity and childishnesa is still 
| thing, in oxistence, In the palace of Seringapatam was found a elninsy yriece of 
Mmechanisia, Which, when put in motion represented 2. tiger tearlag an 
| Englishman. An ement within the machine caused the tiger to 


the Sultan and hig court, is in the India Museum in Engiand. 


| growl, and the Englishman toe cry out! This, which was the plaything of 
il 4 
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Effects of the conquest. are th ie 


RR i 
$ 00, Purnia, the mmister; Kamr-wd-din, the chief | The surrender 

otheer ; Fatih Haidar, the Sultin’s eldest son; and all | ene,chet 
the principal officers, civil and military, now surren- 
dered themselves. The whole kingdom lay at the feet 
of the victor. Immense stores, about.a million sterling 
in money, and many costly jewels, were taken in the city; 
and the collection of state papers revealed the surpris- | State papers. 
ing extent and variety of the Sultin’s intrigues against 
the hated English. . 

Colonel Wellesley was made commandant of the cap- | Wellesley in 
tured, city, in which he soon restored order and conti- | comm™and. 
dence; and the Governor-General proceeded to make 
atrangements for the disposal of the conquered king- 
dom. 


§ 06, This conquest undoubtedly rendered England | rtects of the 
supreme in the Dakhan. Jt was the first manifestation | co=aues*. 
of that wonderful energy with which English wars in 
India have ever since been conducted. It remained for 
the victors to show an example of moderation in the 
hour of triumph. The arrangements made were the 
following :— 
ist. The family of Tippi was justly set aside; and Tippi’s family. 
its members were removed to Vellore, where a suitable 
provision was made for them. (Ch. x. § 55-58.) . 
2nd. Lhe representative of the ancient Hind& royal | restoration of 
family, a child of five years of age, was living with his iyueateen 
mother in an obscure hut in the suburbs. They were 
brought forth from their obscurity; and the child,| the new Raja 
whose name was Krishnaraj Udaiydr Bahddar, was put|of theold 
upon the throne. 
3rd. The Company took possession of Kanara, Coim-| rerritory taken 
batér, and the Wynaad. By eaglish. | 
4th. The distncts of Gurramcotta, Guti, and others | share. 
near Haidarabdd, were made over to the Nizim. onda, 130 wiles 
oth. Some districts were offered to the Peshwa, but|N.W. trom 
. . Madras, in the 
rejected by him. | Baélaghat.} 
ee 
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CH, XII. § 37. 


A.D. L799. 


The new Raja’s 
history. 
=tenth A 
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Mysér afiairs from 1799 to 1832. 


= 


The commission that sat in Seripg#patam to arrange these 
matters was composed of General Harris, Colonel Wellesley, 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, Colonel Fitzpatrick, and Colonel Close. 
The secretaries were John Maleolm and Thomas Munro. 


PART VIL—Mys6r UNDER THE Hinpt Dynasty 
AND DBritisu Curer Commissioners, 1799 


§ 57, The history of the ancestor of the new Riaija 1s 





| curious, When the puppet Raja, Cham Raj, died Gn 


creat testivalin| L¥/o), the direct male hne was extinct. Haidar had 


honour of 
Rama, } 


The Mysér 
royal family. 


been accustomed to exhibit, on the feast of the Dasare, 
the poor Raja on a throne of state to his subjects. To 
keep up the pageant, he resolved to appoint another 
Raja. For this purpose he collected a number of chil- 


jdren belonging to all the families related to the royal 


house. These'were introduced into a room, where were 
seattercd abroad in abundance all things that could 
attract a child. One little fellow selectéd for himself a 
lime, which he held in his left hand, and a httle dagger, 
which he grasped with his right. “This,” exclaimed 
Haidar, “is our Raja. With one hanl he takes the 
fruits of the earth, and with the other the means of 
protecting his subjects.” 

The assembly murmured applause. “The little hoy, 
under the name of Chim Raj, was installed as Raja. 
He died of small-pox in 1795 ; and Tipp, resolving no 
longer to maintain the pageant of a Raja, turned the 
widow and her son, then two years of age, out of the 
palace, and caused them to be conveyed to a miserable 
hovel in the suburbs of the city. This boy was the 
Raja now put on the throne by the Governor-General. 
The story throws light upon Haidar’s own character ; 
and shows the slender claim of the family 1 in question 
to the sovereignty of the land. 
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_ CH. XIL. §58, 60, 
. The present administration of the province. aw. 1812, 32, 








§ 58, During the minority of the Raja, the able | Paria. 
minister Parnia conaucted the affairs of the kingdom. | 
General Wellesley remained, during the intervals of his ; Wellesley. 
campaigns, till March 1805, to discharge the duties of a eon peror, 
Commissioner of Mysér; and by his administration | Ot yas) 
conferred permanent benefits upon the people. Colonel| | 
(Sir Barry) Close was the first Resident at the new | Close. 


COUT. - 


§ 59, In 1812, Pirnia retired, and a sum of | Pirnia’s retire- 


| £2.812.500 was then found in the treasury. Parnia | ™°=t 


was handsomely pensioned, and Linga Raj was made 
Diwan, with diminished powers. The Raja soon disst- 


_ pated the treasure ; and oppressed his subjects to such 


an extent that a rebellion broke out. 
Everything was venal. The troops were unpaid, and 


the Rayats were ground down by excessive and arbi- 


—_- 


trary taxation. 


§ 60, In 18382, the British Government interfered, aS | The British 
the treaty of 1799 required them to do. (Ch. x. § 89.) Government 
The mismanagement had been so gross, and the Raja 
had been so entirely deaf to advice pressed upon him, 
that it was felt that thé Governor-General could do 
nothing but take the entire management of the state | hon ¥- Ben- 
from his unworthy hands. Sir JT. Munro, when | Governer- 
Governor of Madras, had visited Mysér, and personally | @ene™” 
urged amendment upon the Raja, but in vain. Sir 1820. 
Mark Cubbon was chief commissioner under the new jag." ** 


| system from 1836 to 1861. A liberal pension was | 
‘assigned to-the Raja. The country has been excep- 
' tivnally prosperous from that time. The administration ., 
reports are of exceeding value. Mr. L. B. Bowring, | . 
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who had charge of the province from 1862 to 1870, i- 
troduced many important reforms ; and, in fact, re- 
modelled the whole administration. The present (1871) 
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chief commyssioner is Colonel BR. J. Meade. (Ch. x. 


¢ 181.) ° 
Hisdeath. . | - § 6], The Raja died March 27, 1868, without heirs. 
Adoption, —_ | He had, however, adopted, in 1865, a distant relative 


called Chim Rajéndra. In 1867 Her Majesty’s Govern- 
: ment were pleased to recognise this adoption; and the 
The new Mah4-| young chief has been proclaimed Maharaja of Mysér. 
made | He is about six years old, and will receive a training | 
| suitable to his rank and prospects. - 
While much difference of opinion exists as to the 
propriety of again confiding this important district to 
the care of a Hindd prince; we may be sure that the 
interests of 4,000,000 of people wili ever be carcfully | 
watched over by the paramount power. 





NOTE.—1879. 


Sir R. J. Meade was succeeded by Mr. C. B. Saunders. 

The present Chief Commissioner is Mr. J. D. Gordon, €.8.1. 

The district is slowly recovering from the effects of the terrible 
famine which swept away one-fourth of its inhabitants. 

Arrangements are being madesfor the transference of the 
province to the Maharaja. : 
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- “‘Anolent India. | oro, cHLL. 
CONCLUSION. 


We here draw our brief summary of Indian History 
to a close. ! 
The student has now in his hands the clue which will 
serve to guide him through its intricate mazes, 
in the Introduction his attention has beem directed | Intro, § 1-25, 
to the spectacle, unique in the history of the world, of 
a vast Oriental Empire, consisting of many flourishing 
states, administered by Englishmen under the British 
Crown. an 
We have surveyed, in a cursory manner, the immense | Inteo. § 26-38. 
| and varied tracts of country to which the title of the 
Anglo-Indian Empire has been given. 
In the first Chapter we have seen an ancient race, | Ch. i. §1-15, 
possessed of marvellous powers, civilised to a congider- | 
able extent, and kindred to our own, spreading itself 
abroad in Hindtstin, They elaborated great systems 
ef philosophy ; and composed splendid poems in a Jan- 
cuage, the flexibility, copiousness, philosophic structure, 
aud sonorous grandeur of which are the admiration of 
the learned. They founded and propagated two reli- 
sions; one of which, no longer possessing votaries in 
India itself, is yet. the most widely extended religious 
system in the world, : : 
The history of India then becomes, in a great mea-| on. 1. § 16-98, 
sure, the record of a series of invasions of Hinddstin 
by Western and North-Western races,—Persians, 
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Ch. ii. § 16, 
1186-1206. 


Ch. ii. § 19-48, 


1526. 
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Greeks, Afghans, and Ta(r)tars ;.and the annals of the 
dynasties whjch some of these invaders founded. The 
ancient Persian Empire numbered the Panjab among 
its satrapies; and the Grecian conqueror, by whom 
that empire was subverted, achieved a wider and a 
more lasting conquest of North-Western India and the 
adjacent provinces. |Traces of Grecian rule long 
lingered around the Indus. 

After the interval (hardly bridged over by a weak 
and wavering tradition) of nearly a thousand years, the 


the famous Moorish kingdom in Spain. 

Nearly three hundred years after this, and about the 
period of the Norman conquest of England, the Ghaznt- 
vide dynasty established itself on the banks of the 
Ravi, having passed from Ghazni to Lahér. 


Mahmid of Ghazni’s dominion is followed by that of 


Muhammad of Ghér; and each of these conquerors, or 
rather plunderers, 1s said to have made twelve maraud- 
ing, iconoclastic expeditions into India, north of the 
Nerbudda. , 

About the time of the first English Edward, a “slave 
of the Sultan of Ghor” made Delhi the capital of a 
Muhammadan empire in India. Amid many vicissi- 
tudes it remamed so, till England took possession of 
it. The Muhammadans thus in about a century and a 
half made a permanent advance from Lahér to Dethi. 


7. 
+ 


fiery zeal of the Muhammadans led to theeconquest of | 
pind, at the very time that Gebir and Misa founded | 
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Suceess1ve dynasties, five In number, chicily founded : 


by slaves, exercised dominion in Delhi and Agra for 
320 years ; till,in the time of Henry the Eighth, Baber, 
the founder of the great Mogul empire im India, begins 


the conquest of Hindistin. The Moguls and Tatars. 


had, before this, repeatedly crossed the Indus; and 
Teimtr in 1398, had actually for a short time occupied 
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Summary: the Dakhan. 





trious and enduring dominion that has ever existed in 
India. 

Meanwhile, when Edward I. was conqnering Wales, 
Allé “the Sanguinary ” was subjugating the Dakhan, 
where ancient Hindi races had hitherto lived undis- 
turbed by the commotions in Hindistan. Cruel em- 
perors and their generals followed in his footsteps. In 
the Dakhan, we see, fifty years after Alla’s memorable 
invasion, a Muhammadan kingdom hardly inferior m 
splendour to that of Delhi itscif, arising at Kulbirga. 

The fragments into which, after about 150 years and 
about the time of Baber’s conquest of Delhi, that 
kingdom was broken up, were not again entirely 
brought under the Mogul dominion, til the time of 
Aurungzib, when the Mogul! empire itself was hasten- 
ing to dissol«tion. 

The last great Hindi kingdom in the south, that of 
Bijanagar, had fallen before the combined armies of 
these Dakhani Muhammadan kings in a.p. 1565. 

Yet the Hindd races were not extinet, They possess 
a wonderful vitality. During the long period of the 
Mogul ascendancy, we see the Rajpits, the proud repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Hindii Rajas, identifying 
themselves With their Muhammadan conquerors in a 


singular manner. Though thus closely connected with. 


the Moguls, their independence survives the downfall 
of the house of Tetmur. 

Moreover, there now arises in the Dakhan a Hindt 
power, which never tor a moment is really at peace with 
the Muhammadans; which holds itself ever ready to 
spring upon them, like the tiger on its prey ; and which 
at length reduces the thirteenth Mogul emperor to 
ignominious servitude. The Delhi Musalmans, in fact, 
overcame their brethren in the Dakhan, only, as it 
seemed, to prepare the way for a universal Mahvatta 
domiwion, 
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4758 CONCLUSION. 
CH. VI-IX. Summary: the Portuguese, &c. in India. 
}-Ch.v.§ 70, But the Mahrattas themselves, in the plenitude of 


their power, received a check from an Afghin invader, 
who crossed the Indus six times; and after inflicting a 
crushing defeat upon the combined forces of that am- 
bitious people, declined to ascend the throne 6f the 
Moguls. | | 

Ch. vi,, vii, Meanwhile, the discovery of the route to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope led to a series of more important 
invasions of India by the nations of modern Europe, 
who came m the garb of merchants; but soon began 
to entertain the design of founding a permanent domi- 
nion. in the Hast. | : 

Ch. vi. Of these, the Portuguese, after a brief but splendid 
career, sank front absolute incapacity for the perform- 
ance of the task which they had set themselves. . 

Ch. vii. § 4, The Dutch followed them; but the decay of their 
fortunes in Europe prevented the permanent success of 
their schemes in India. 

_ Ch, vil., vill, The English and the French alone remained; and, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, it seemed un- 
certain which of these two races was to govern India. 

Ch. ix, The genius of Clive, who did what Albuquerque and 

Dupteix had failed to do, mainly decided the question 

in favour of England. . : 


Ch, vill. The year 1760 saw the trretrievable ruin of the 
French in India. ee 

Ch. v. § 70, The next year 1s the date of the disabling blow that 
fell on the Mahrattas at Panipat. 

Ch, ix, ‘|° From 1757 to 1765 Britain, chiefly under Clive’s 
guidance, advanced by rapid steps to sovereign power 
in the East. | 

Ch, x. A series of British Governors-General, beginning 


with the illustrious Warren Hastings, were thenceforth 
the foremost men in India. Thetr lime of seventeen 
preconsuls ranges grandly in history over against that 
of the seventeen great Mogul Emperors, : 
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~ The Marathas. 
















| : a 
Yet England did not become the paramount power 
in India without 2 long series of, severe struggles. 


There were the wars in the Carnatic with the French, 
from 1744 to 1761; in Bengal with Surija Daula, and 
‘other Muhammadan Nuwabs, from 1757 to 1765, in- 
cluding the glorious ten months m 1765 on the banks 
of the Ganges; the four Mahratta wars, in the course 
of which the Mogul Emperor, Shah Alam IZ., was 
released from Mahratta thraldom, and placed under 
British protection; and every single Mahratta leader 
suffered a signal overthrow, which momentous struggles 
lasted from 1775 to 1819; the four Mysér wars, in 
which the short-lived but vigorous Muhammadan usur- 
pation in Seringapatam was extinguished, and the 
ancient Hindi Raj restored under the auspices of Bri- 
tain; the war with Nipal; two wars with Birma, which 
transferred the whole sea-board of. further India to the 
sway of Hngiand; the lamentable struggle in Afghan- |: 
istan* ; the war in which the Amirs of Sind were rudely 
stript of their dominions; the brief but bloody episode 
ofthe Gwalidr struggle; the two Panjab wars, in which 
was subjugated the land of the five rivers, where all 
other conquerars began their conquests: these are the 
chief of the conquests which England has come forth 
triumphant. The sad history of the “Sepoy Mutiny,” 
in which imgland had finally to conquer its own rebel. 
hous army, and in the course of which the last of 
the Moguls, and the sole surviving, and most un- 
worthy, representative of the Peshwas were swept away ; 
and which ended in the assumption by the British 
Crown of the direct government of India, which until 
then had been under the administration of the eyer- 


Ch, vii., viii, 
Ch, ix. 


Ch. v. § 90-166, 


Ch, xii/ 
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* 1879. The time hag not come for more than a reference to 
the second Afghan war, with its second massacre. 
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' British rule in the East. - sO 
mo 
memorable ‘British Hast-India Company, closes the 
eventful history. The romance of Indian history -ig 
over. No suck wonderful histories as those of Sivaji, 
Ranjit Sing, and Haidar can repeat themselves in this 
land, now resting itself, after the struggles of a thougand 
years. May future historians record that in 1859 her 
miilenium of peace and prosperity began! 

Lhe student’s attention may be drawn, with propriety, 
to one or two inferences. 

(1.) It will be discerned, that, while in many cases 
the English have appeared as the liberators of oppressed 
races, in none have they overthrown a dominion that 
had existed before their own advent in the East, and 
which could be called a legitimate and ancient Hindd 
dominion. The only really ancient states of India 
which were in existence in the- beginning of the 

ee. ch, =i, leighteenth century, those of Rajputina and of Mysér, 
[are in being still, and owe their ‘continuance to British 
protection. Thijs is a fact whieh the student should 

~ minutely examine and verify for himself. 

(2.) The rise and progress of British rule in the East 
has been what may be termed spontaneous. 

HKivery step has been taken with reluctance, and under 
| the pressure of that imperious necessity which Clive 
was the first to feel: the last battle was but the neces- 
! sary corollary of the first. 

: (3.) It can hardly be necessary to do more than to- 
| direct the attention of the student to the circumstance, 

that many of Kingland’s greatest statesmen and bravest 
| | warriors have been concerned in the establishment, 
| guidance, and defence of this Anglo-Indian empire. 

May it not safely be affirmed, that the annals of the 
world afford no examples of constancy, prudence, and 
fortitude more illustrious than those which shine forth 
in the pages of British Indian history P Hence the 
value and umportance of this study. 
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_ (4.) And, lastly, if the provinces of Ihdia at any 
period during the last ten centuries, have enjoyed 
peace, or had any assured hope of development and 
progress; it has been only as, one after another, they 
have eome under the dominios or protection of Great 
Britain. Is it not evident that India now beholds the 
dawn of a brighter day than she has ever yet seen? 
The analogy of history, and a consideration of the laws 
which seem to govern human affairs, forbid the expecta- 
tion that the forms of Indian national life which have 
passed aavay should ever reappear. There is no second 
life for decayed civilisations and nationalities. No 
Rama will arise to reign, as in ancient fable, over the 
fifty-six Hinddi nations; and Musalman conquerors 
have had their day. 

From shadowy and misleading phantoms of Hindi 
independence we must turn away our eyes. 

The subjects of the “ Empress of India” are admitted 
to share the responsibtlities and rewards of high office 


| in the Anglo-Indian Empire; and, 1f no fusion of races 
. is probable, or even possible, nevertheless, m the highest 


—— 


:_ 


sense, India and her rulers may be, and must be, ONE. 
India’s life in future must be identified with that of 
the Paramount Power; and we trust that Great Bri- 
tain has fully recognised, and is conscientiously striving 
to fulfil, in no selfish spirit, the duties which her 
guardianship of India involves. | 
If these pages shall help the student to estimate 


' aright his own duties, and to endeavour, in his measure, 


to help forward the great and necessary work of assimi- 
lating more and more these Eastern dominions of the 
Queen to the most favoured regions of the West in all 
that is helpful and excellent, they will not have been. 
written in vain. . 
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AND GEOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


. Fix the posttions of Dondra Head, Singapore, Peshawar, and the Sal- 


win, §1, 2. 


. Draw a sketch map of Bengal, indicating round it the districts under 


the game administration. § 8, 


. What is to be observed regarding Sikhim, Munnipdr, and Tipperah ? 


§ 8. 
. Draw a sketch map of the course of the Ganges from Patna to Hard- 


war, putting in all the places of importance on ita banks. § 9. 


. Draw a sketch map of the Panjib territory, exhibiting ita ten divi- 


sions. § 10. 


. Give a diagram showing tho relative positions of the capitals of the 


six tributary states of Central India. § 12. 


. Where is Bandélkhand ? Give the chief states init. § 182. 
What are called the Central Provinces? What rivers have their rise 
‘ie 


there ?r § 18. 


. Fix the aites of the chief sea-ports of British Birma, and mention some 


particulars about them. § 15. 


. What dependent Rajas are there in the Madras Presidency? Give a 


few facts regarding the territory of each of them. § 16. 


Mention the foundera of Herdt, the fort of Attock, Madras, Indér, 
Aurungibad, and Bijanagar. (Comp. Geog. Index.) 


. What Portuguese settlements are there in India ? Fix their positions. 


§ 19 Ch. vi. 


. Draw a sketch map of the Madras Presidency, inserting the chief 


town of each collectorate. § 16. 


. Draw a sketch map of the Bombay Presidency, inserting the chief 


place of each district. § 18. 


. What feudatories are there within the limits of the Bombay Presi- 


dency? § 18. 


. Draw a sketch mapof Berir. How did it come under Béitish manage- 


ment? § 20. 


. Give the dates and circumstances of the acquisition of any six POr- 


tions of territory by the English. § 23. 


. Give any six feudatories of Britain in India, and fix the position and 


extent of their states. § 24, 25. 
whe peon did Lord Canning confer on these feudatory chiefs P Ch. x, 
18 


- *,*© Put dates to everything throughout. ~ 





— 


. What French settlements are there in India? Give their positions. | 


7. 
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Tit, IV, | Ancient India. 
CHAPTER I., &c. . 
IfI.—1. When does real Indian history begin? § 1. 
2. Which are the most ancient Hihdii books? § 2. 
3. Distinguish the Védie system of religion from that of the Puranas. 
2° 10. 

4. Enumerate the chief Sanskrit compositions. § 2, 6, 7, 13, 14. 

5. Which are the four great Hindi castes? How has the system of 
caste becn modified? § 4, 

6. What do you mean by village communities? § 4, 

7, What tracts of country were called respectively Brahmivarta and 
Brahmarshidésa ? What arethey remarkablefor? § 5. 

8. Give an account of the “ Institutes of Manu.”’ § 3, 4. 

9. What is recorded concerning Rama? Where is his history given ? 
§ 6. 

10. What is the subject of the Maha Bharata? § 7. 
CHAPTER L., &c. 
IV¥.—1. What is the legend regarding Krishna? § 7. 

2. What Kings of Magadha are important m history ? § 8. 

3. When and where did Buddhism originate? § 8, 11. 

4, What king was the distinguished patron of Buddhiam. gs (6), § il. 

5. Who was Sankara Acharya? § 11. 

6. What is known regarding the sage Agastya? Ch. iv. § 3. 

7. Give an account of the Jain syetem. § 12; ch. iv. § 5. 

8. Who was Parasn Rima? Ch. try. § 8. 

9. What is the Védanta system of philosophy? § 15. 

10. What do you mean by the Periplis? Ch. iv. § 14. 
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CHAPTER I., &c. 


. What invagionsa of India are mentioned as having taken place before 


the birth of Christ P = § 16-20. 


. Which of these are of no historical importance? § 16, 17. 


Give an account of the anciens Persian invasion. § 18. 

Give a detailed account of Alexander’s expedition to India. § 19. 

Give an account of Herat. § 19; ch. x. § 110, a. 

Write a summary of the history of the Greek kingdom of Baciria. 
§ 19, 20. : 

Who were Skylax and Nearchus ? $18, 19. 


. Who were the contemporaries of Chandragupta? § 20. 


What are the wras of Vikramiditya and Salivdhana? § 9, 23, 


. Draw a sketch map of the Panjab proper, inserting the Greek numes. 


§ 19, 20. 


CHAPTER I1., &e. 


The Pre-Mogul Muhammadan History. 


Give the names of the first six Mohammadan invaders of India. 
Ch. i. table. 


. Draw a sketch map of Trans-Oxiana. Ch. ti. § 5. 
. Enumerate the Muhammadan dynasties in Delhi before Baber, Ch, ii. 


table. 


. Write a detailed life of Jeipall. Ch. n. § 6,7; xi. § 12.. 
. Fix the situations of Batinda, Nagark6t, and Tanéshwar. Give some 


account of each of these places. . Ch. i. § 7, 8,16; xi. § 8. 


. Why is the tenth expedition of Mabmtid of Ghazni very important : ? 


Ch. il. § 10. 


. Give some account of Anhalwira. Ch. it. § 11, 32. 
. Who were Firdonsi, Khafi Khan, Kalidisa, and Ferishta? Where and 


when did they live? Ch. ii. § 12; ili. §9; i § 18; iv. § 23. 


Three Beirdme (Beyram) are mentioned in this history ; give some , 


account of each. Ch, ii. § 15, 26; i. § 6. 


. Who were respectively called the Burner of the World, and the San-— 


guinary? Why? Ch. ii. § 15, 32. 


“4 
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VIL, VII. The Mogul Bmpire. | 
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‘CHAPTER IIL. &e. 


1556-1605. 


VIE.—1l. Write a list of the Mogul Emperors in three sections—the great 
ones, the nominal ones, and the mere pensioners. § 2. . 

. Write a life of Sultan Baber. § 3. 

. Recount the great struggle of the Rajpits for empire. § 3 (12). 

. Write a life of Humayun. § 4, 6. 

. Give a.summary of the history of the Sir dynasty. § 5. 

. Divide Akbar’s life into six periods, and state the chief events in 
each. § 6. 

. Draw asketch map, showing the eighteen Subaéhs into which his 
empire was divided. § 6. 

. Give an account of the two sieges of Ahmadnagar in this reign. § 6. 

. State a few particulars regarding—(1.} Akbar’s guardian; (2.) his 
brother-in-law; (3.) his sons; (4.) his chief frionds; (5.) his 
chief opponents. § 6. 

. What are his chief claims to be considered an exceedingly great 
ruler? § 6. 


So sy; Mei b 
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CHAPTER II!., &e. 


- 1605-1707. 
VIIL—1. Write a sketch of Jechangir’s history. § 7, 


2. Give a brief account of his queen, and of his great general, Mubdbat 
Khin. § 7. 

3. Write an account of Sir T’. Roe’s embassy to his court. § 7. 

4. What events occurred in 1626-27? § 7. 

5. Divide Shah Jehan’s life into three periods, and give a summary of 
the events of each. § 7, 8, 9. 

6. What Portuguese affair is important in this reign? § 8. 

7, Give a brief account of each of Shah Jehan’s children. § 8. 

8. Divide Aurungzib’s life into four periods, and give a short account 
of the eventa of each portion. § 9. 

9. Compare his character and policy with those of Akbar. § 9. 

10. Who was Jeswant Sing? What is known of him? § 9, 
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Aurungzib, 1659-1707. | IX: xX, 





- 


AURUNGZIB. (Ch. iii. § 8, 9.) 


1658-1707. 


. Give asummary of Anrongzib’s career before 1658. Ch. ni. § 8 (7, 9). 
. What gave him an advantage over his brothers? | 

. Give details of his treacherous conduct to his relatives. 

. How did he behaye—(1.} to Sivaji; (2.) to Sambaji; (8.) to Sahu? 

. Who were his great generals ? 


In what way did Jeswant Sing act, and how did Aurungzib behave to 
him and his P 

What place# are most connected with his history? 

Who were his sons? Trace their history to 1707. 


. How did Aurungzib differ essentially from Akbar P 
. What conquests did he achieve in the Dakhan P 


AURUNGZIB—Continied. 


. Wherein was he impolitic P 
. What connection had he with the English ? 
. Who was-the historian of the time? His history? 


What circumstances led to the immediate break-up of the Mogul power 
in 1707 ? | | 

When did he hecome Emperor de facto, and when de jure 7 

Draw a sketch map, putting in all the places referred to in the sum- 
mary. § 9 (19). 

Had the limits of the empire extended from 1658 to 1707 ? 


. Was there anything in English history to parallel the bigotry of 


Aurungzib about the same time ? 


. What peculiarity of his character most hindered his success ? 
. What was the real result of his policy in the Dakhan ? 7 


48e EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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XI, XII The Mogul Empire. 





CHAPTER Ill. § 10, 11; VII. 


. 1707-17138. " 


‘XI.——l. Give an account of the Sevrenrn Mogul Emperor. 

2. Who was the EientH Mogul bmperor, and who was his supporter P 
What was their fate ? 

Give an account of the Dutch East. India Company to 1700. 

Giveu brief summary of the early history of tho French in India to 
1725. 

What places did the Danes occupy ? 

. Give an account of the English factories in India to 1700. 

- What especial circumstances im reference to the English Hast India 
Company are to be referred to the reigns @ Shah Jehan and 
Farukhshir ? 

What places around the coast were in European occupation in 1725 ? 

Which Mahratta leaders were contemporaries of Zulfikar Khan ?P 

. What was the state of affairs at that period in Mysdér, the Panjab, 

and in Delhi? 
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CHAPTER III. 


1713-1748. : 


AL.—1. Who were the Barha Seiads? Ch. itt. § 12 (2). : 

. What Emperors did they sct up, and whom did they depose ? 

. Who were their great rivals?’ § 18. 

What treaty did one of them make with a Mahratta leader, and 

what were its results ? 

. How were they cyerthrown ? 

} Give a sketch of the hisiory of Zulfikay Khin. Ch. iii. § 11. 

. What circumstances are worthy of note connected with the marriage 
of Farukhshir? Ch. iii. § 12. 

. What did the Sikhs suffer under the government of these Seiads? § 12. 

. Give some account of Asaph Jah. 

. And of Sadat Khan. 
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XITT,—1. : 
. What waa the occasion, and what the result, of the battle of Shah- 


XIV.—1. 
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The Mogul Empire. . XU, XIV. 


CHAPTER III. § 12-19. 
Give an account of affairs in Delhi from 1719 to 1738. 
pair? § 15. 


. Give a short sketch of the-history of the Nizims of Haidarabad. 


What provinces became virtually independent during the reign of 
Muhammed Shah P Who were his great Omrahs P 

What was the history of the battle of Sirhind ?P 

Write a short account of Nadir Shih. 


. Who was Ali Vardi Khan? 


Give the history of AnmMap SHau, the Emperor. 
Write an account of AHMAD Suan ABDAL. 


. Give thé life of Ghizt-ud-din (IV.), grandson of Nizam-ul-Mulk. 


CHAPTER III. § 20-23. 


How did the Mehraittas get 2 footing in Delhi? when did they, for a 
time, lose it? when regain it? and when did they finally lose it? 


- Who was Gholim Kadir ? 
. Give the names of the last two Moguls, and a particular or two 


about them. 


_ In 1757 what was the state of affaira in all the principal centres of 


political life in India ? 


. Which Mogul Emperors were fugitives ? which were assassinated P 


which were mere poppeta? which did most to establish the 
empire ? and which most hastened its downfall ? 
Who were the Rohillaa ? 


. Which Emperor met Clive, and under what circumstances ? 
. How many times, and by whom, was Delhi taken between 1206 and 


1803 P 
Who were the descendants of Ahmad Shah Abdali? 


. Which six battles were most important in the Mogul history ? 
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OFX, KVL | The Mahrattas. 








CHAPTERS IV. anp V., &e. 


XV.—1. Draw a sketch map of the Mahratta country. Ch. v. § 2-4. 
. What do we know of the Mahratta people before the rise of Siraji? 
Ch. iv. § 24, 15. ; 
. How have the hill-forts been connected with Mahratta history ?P 
Ch. v. § 5, 9, 11, 18, 21, 22. - 
. Give a-brief account of Sivaji’s ancestors. Ch. v. § 9. 
. Trace the history of the Mahratta dominion in the Carnatic. Ch. v. 
§ 7, 17, 28, 24, 55, 108. (See Tanjore.) 
Give a short life of the great Sivaji. Ch. v. § 9-26. 
State precisely the position of the various kingdoms of the Dakhan 
in 1627. Ch. iv. § 23-29; vi. § 20. ; 
. Give an account of Sivaji’s conduct towards Afzal Khan and Shayista 
Khan. Ch. v. § 14-16, 
- In what matters did Sivaji come into contact with the English. 
Ch. v. § 17-22; vii. § 6. : 
10. Compare Sivaji with Hyder Alt. Why was the success of the former 
| more complete than that of the latter ? 
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CHAPTER Y¥., &c. 
XVI—1. What is remarkable about the history of Shayista Khan? | 


. Give an account of Sivaji’s successor. § 27-82.  - 

. Distinguish between Raja Ram and RAm Raj. § 27-29, 

- Write a life of Raja Sdhn. § 33-59. | | 

What was the state uf affairs among the Mahrattas from 1683 to 
1707? § 30-37, 

Who was Balaji Vishwanath? Give an account of the transactions 
with. § 40-42, 

. Explain the terms Chout and Surdéshmukht. § 42, 

. Write a life of the second Peshwaé. § 44-53. 

. Name the principal] Mahratta leaders who rose to emimence about 

I¥24, Which of these founded independent states ? § 45. 
. Give an account of the origin of the Kolhépir state, § 47. 
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XYVII.—1. 
. Write an account of Chandaé Sahéb. 
. Who were the great French leaders in the Carnatic during this 
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- The English Period. _| XVII, XVIII. 


CHAPTERS V., VIL., VIIL 
1740-1748. 
Give a sketch of the chief states in India in 1740. Ch. v. § 53. 


period ? 


. Give anacconnt of the first battle of Ambir. 
. Exhibit the dynasty of Anw4r-nd-din ina table. Ch. viii. § 7. 
. What sona of Nizim-ul-Mulk were alive when he died ? 


Give an account of the first siege of Madras. Ch. viil. § 4. 
What powers existed in India in 1748? Ch. viii. § 14. 


. Write an account of Balaji Baji Rao. Ch. v. § 56-71. 
. Give a slight sketch of six important persons who died in or about 


21748. 


CHAPTERS Y.-IX. | . 


1748-1765. 
Who was Rageb&P Give a sketch of his history. Ch. v. § 63. 


2. Who was Clive? Trace his whole indian career briefly. 


cA 
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. Give an outline of events that led to the battle of Plassey. Ch. ix. 


§ 6-10. 


. What brought about the conflict between the Mahrattas and Ahmad: 


Shah Abdalt? Ch. v. § 68. 


Recon 


. Give an account of the (iecatr ) battle of Panipat. (1761.) Ch. v. 


§ 68. 


. Write a summary of affairs in Bengal daring 1765. 
. Who destroyed the French power in the Carnatic? Trace its de- 


cline from 1748 to 1760. Ch. viii. § 15-32. 
Who were the rival Nuwdbs of Arcot? Discuss their claims. - . 
Whe were the rival Subddars of the Dakhanr? Give their histcry. 


. Write an account of Bussy. Ch. vin. § 18. 
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XIX, XX The English Pericd. ad 
CHAPTERS V.~IX. 
1765-1782. . 
AIX.—1. Write a life of Warren Hastitigs. Ch. ix. § $4 tox. § 14. 
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. Give a sketch of the history of Nind Farnavis. Ch. vy. § 70, 73-119. 
. Give an outline of the history of the life and times of Madu Rao, 


the fourth Peshwa. Ch. v. § 72, 


. What cansed the frst Mahratta warP Ch. v. § 90, 91. 


Who was Goddard? Give an account of hia services. Ch. v. § 96-102. 

Give a summary of the history of the English in Bengal from 1765 
to 1782. 

What wag the Convention of Wargidom? Ch. v. § 97. 


. State the particulars of the treaty of Salbdi, Ch. v. § 102. 
. Give an account of the Indér State from its rise to 1780. 
. What do we know of any Governors of Madras and Bombay during 


thig pericd 


1782~—1800. 


Write a full account of Mahadaji Sindia. (Ch. vy. § 77-110. 


- Give an account of the battle of Kirdlaé. Ch, v. § 114. 
. Write a lite of the Marquis Cornwallis. Ch. x. § 18. 
. What was the permanent settlement? Ch. x. § 23. 


Give an abstract of the history of the fifth and sixth Peshwas. 
Ch. vy. § 83-87. 


. State the more important matters connected with Lord Teign- 


mouth’s administration. Ch. x. § 29. 


. What are the chief features of the English legislation for India be- 


tween 1783 and 1793, both dates being included? Ch. x. § 15-28. 


. What Presidents of the “‘ Board of Control’ haye been celebrated 


in history ? 


. State fully all you know about the Treaty of Baasein. Ch. y. § 128. 


Give a summary of the state of affairs at all the principal places 
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: The English Period. XX, XXII. 


i 


CHAPTERS ¥.-X. 
1800-1805. 
(Ch, xii, § 58; xi. § 25.) 


XXI,—1. Write an account of the Marquess of Wellesley’s Indian administra- 
tion. Ch. x. § 34-46. 

. What is the system which is called the Subsidiary System ? Ch. x. 
§ 36-40. 

3. What circumstances caused the nineteenth century to open with 
favourable auspices to Great Britain in India? Ch. x. § 42, 43; 
vy. § 121; xii. § 56. 

Give an account of Jeswant Rao Holkir. Ch. v. § 118-140. 

_ Give a slight sketch of tho life of Daulat Rao Sindia. Ch. y. § 110- 

161. 

. What destroyed the Mahratta confederation? Ch. v. § 1399. 

_ Give an account of the second Mahratta war. Ch. v. § 124-136. 

. What were the provisions of the treaty of Déogdom? COh.v. § 134. 

What were the provisions of the treaty of Sirji Anjengéom? 
Ch. v. § 185. | 

10. Give a summary of the third Mahratta war. Ch. v. § 137. - 


bo 
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1805-1819. 


XXIL—1. Give some account of Sir Barry Close, Sir John Malcolm, Sir C. 
-Metealfe, Mr. M. Elphinstone, and Sir T. Munro. 


2. Write a brief history of Haji Radu IT. Ch. v. § 116. 

8. Give, in a table, the battles of the fourth Mahratta or Pindari war. 

4. State a few particulars regarding Trimbuckji, Appa Saheb, Amir 
Khan, Chittt, Ghatge, Gokla. 

5. Give the sequel of the history of the Rajas of Sataraé. Ch. v. § 164. 

6. Who were the Pindaris? Ch. v. § 148. 

“. Which were the principal hill-forts taken from the Mahrattas, to 
1819, by the English? Ch. v. § L65. . 

8. Give an account of the Tanjore Mahratta R4j from its foundation. 
Ch. x. § 44. - e. 

9. State briefly the main circumstances connected with the Nuwvibs 


of the Carnatic from 1760 to L801. ; 
10. Give a short history of Sir G. Barlow’s career as acting Governor- 
General, and as Governor of Madras. Ch. x. § 53-959. 
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XXII, an The English Period. 


I 


CHAPTERS X. § 53-78. 
1805-1823. 


XXIL—1, What may be said for and against the “ Non-intervention Policy ” 
in India? § 58, 54. 

. Give an account of the Vellore Mutiny. § 55. 

- Write a summary of Travancore history. § 61-64. 

. State a few particulars about the Cochin state. § 64. | 

Where are Mauritius and Bourbon important in Indian history ? 
§ 66. 

. Give a sketch of Lord Minto’s embassies. § 67-69. | 

Write a summary of the Marquis of Hastings’ Indian administra- 
tion. § 73-77, . : 

. What was the cause of the Nipal war? How diditend? § 74. 

. Write a short account of General Sir D. Ochterlony’s services. § 74, 

- Who was Mr. Adam, and what did he do? § 78. : 
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CHAPTER X. § 78-105. 


XXATY.—1. Give an account of the first Birmese war, § 79. 

. What territory did England acquire by the treaty cf Yendabt ? 

§ 79. 

- What mutinies, European and native, have taken place in the 
armies of England in India P | 

Give an account of Bhartptr. § 81. 

What rendered Lord W. C. Bentinck’s administration remarkable ? 
§ 87. 

. Give 4 summary of Kirg history. § 90. 

. What is Thuggism? Who was most successful in its suppression FP 

§ 95. 

. Give a short account of the Bhépéi state. 

- What changes were made in the Company’s charter in 1833? € 108. 
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fhe English Period, . XXNY. XXVI. 





CHAPTER X. § 106-111. 


XXV.—1.. Who were the rulersof Afghdnistin from 1760 to 1840? § 110. 
| 2. Give the descent of Shah Shuja. § 110. ° 
8. Write an account of Dést Muhammad. | | 
4, Draw a sketch map of Afghanistan, showing the chief places cele- 
brated in the war. | 
5. Was the expedition wise or foolish? Why? § 110. 
6. How did E. Pottinger, Sale, Nott, and Denmie distinguish them. 
selves F 
7, Give an account of the Kabul disasters. § 110. 
8, Why was the garrison of Jellilabdd called illustrious P § 116. 
9. What do you know about Dést Muhammad's “ fighting ”’ son ? 
10. Give an account of the results of the Afghan expedition. 


CHAPTER X. § 112-186. 


XXVI.—1. How many wars with China are mentioned ? What have been the 
results P 
2. What mistakes did the Harl of ENenborough make as Governor- 
- General 
3. What was the cause of the Gwaliér troubles? § 124. | 
4. What two battles were then fought, and what was their result? 
§ 124. 
5. How was Sind then governed? § 125. 
G. What was the occasion of the British war with Sind F 
7. What battles were fought in this war? 
8. What were the chief characteristics of Lord Hardinge as Governor- 
General? § 132, 133. 
9, What hae been done by the British armies between 1843-1846 ? 
10. What was done in Gimstr and adjacent districts at this period? 
§ 1383. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





rae | The English Period. 
CHAPTER X,. § 137-183. 
XXVIL—1, What annexations took place in the Earl of Dalhougie’s time ? 


— 


XXVIHI.—1. 
2. 
a. 


a 
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. Give asummary of the second Birmese war. § 140. 
. The years 1848-1856 were years of great progress. Illustrate 


this. 


. What change in the Company’s charter was made in 1853? § 145. 
. What were the chief events of Lord Canning’s administration ? 


What was the origin and the result of the second Persian war ? 
§ 155. 


. Give an account of the exploits of Sir James Outram and Sir 


Herbert Edwardes. § 156. 


. Give a aketch of the histories of Sir Henry Lawrence and of Sir 


J. Lawrence, before he was Governor-General, : 


. Distinguish between “ epidemic ’’ and “ endemic ” eivilisation, 
. Give a sketch of the principal events of the “Sepoy mutiny.” 


§ 159-183. 


CHAPTER X. § 161-183. 


Who were the principal traitors in 1857? § 163, 164. 

Who were the great heroes of that rebellion ? 

What native princes were especially loyal to the paramount 
power ? 


. What arrangements were made in 1858 for the government of 


British India P § 185. 
Give an abstract of the Queen’s proclamation, § 186, 


. What is the “patent of nobility?” § 187. 

. Give a list of the Governors-General. § 192. 

. Select the four greatest, and give reasons for your selection. 

. Who were the most eminent of the Acting Governors-General ? 
. What great calamities have befallen the English in India from 


1756 to the present ? 
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The Panjab. 





Ff 








CHAPTER XI. (X.) 


X¥XIX.—1. The Panjib has been the battle-field of Afghans, Moguls, and 
Hindts. Tilustrate this. §1. 
. Give a sketch of the geography of this province. § 2. . 
. Give the history of Multan in detail. § 37. 
. How many invaders have passed the Attock? 
. Which are the Cis-Satlaj states? § 8. 
What Governors-General have had most to do with Panjab affairs, 
and how ? 
. Write a history of the rise and progress of the Sikhs to 1809. 
22-24, : 
. Give a life of Ranjit Sing in detail. § 25. 
. Enumerate the various rulers of the Panjab from the carliest 
* times. § 9-23. 
10. Trace the descent of Dhulip Sing. § 27. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


X¥XX.—1. Who were Milraj, Lal Sing, Golib Sing, and Chand Kowr? § 35, 36. 

. Give in detail the history of the first Panjab war. § 29. 

. And of the second Panjab war. § 40. 

. Mention the chief military men connected with the two Panjab 
wars. 

How has the Panjab been administered since its annexation P § 45. 

. What is the meaning of the word Stkh, of Khdisd, of dfisl, and of 

Sing or Stagh? = § 22. : 

. Justify the annexation of the Panjab. § 44. 

What great engineoring works have been carried out there? 

What is now the north-west frontier of British India? 

. Give a sketch of the history of Kashmir from the earliest times. 
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XXXI. XXXII. 
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Mysore, ; 
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CHAPTER XII. 


AXXI—1. Draw a sketch map of Mysor, putting in all the places mentioned 
in the chapter. Comp. Intro. § 14. | 

. For what are Manzerabad, Déonhalli, Bednir, and Mangalér re- 
markable P § 1, 11, 14,20, 36. 

. Who were the ancient sovereigns of the Karnataka country, and 
what was their capital P § 2. 


“ NM 


4, Mention the six most important kings of the old Hindd dynasty, 
and give one particular regarding each. § 2-12, 

5. Trace the history of the city of Seringapatam from 1565-1799. * 

6. What dealings with the Mahrattas had Chick Déo Raj? § 8. 

7. What analogy do you trace between Mysér and Mahratta his- 
tory? § 9. | 

8. Give a short history of the life of Haidar Ali. § 13. e 

2. What events happened in 1749, 1760, 1769, 1780, 1782 ? 

10. What part did Warren Hastings take in Myséraffaira? § 26-29. 


CHAPTER XII, 


AXXIH.—1. How was Sir Eyre Coote corinected with Mys6r affairs? Give a 
sketch of hia services. Ch. viii, ix., xii. § 20. 

. Give a short account of Flint Baillie, and Matthews. 

What more the respective issues of the two battles of Pollilore ? 

§ 27, 29. 

. Give asketch of Colonel Smith’s exploits. § 17-21. 

. What was Haidar’s great complaint against the English in 

l772P § 22. 

. Give particulars of any transactions with the Mahrattas in 

which Haidar was worsted. § 15, 22. 

. Give a summary of the second Mysér war. § 27. - 

- How did Haidar and Tippé treat Kirg? § 23, 37. 

. Write a short life of Tippt Sultan. § 33-56. 

. What was the state of Mahratta affairs at the date of the death 
of Haidar ? | | 
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AXRXIII—1. 
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7. 
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XXXTV.—1. 
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5. 

6. 
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Mysor. General. | " XXXIV. 





CHAPTER XIL 


Give particulars of the four treaties made by the English with 
the Myséreans. § 21, 36, 44, 56, 60. 


. What did the Marquis Cornwallis accomplish in regard to 


Mysér? 


. How was the Marquis Wellesley concerned with Mysér affairs ? 
. What battles preceded the final siege of Seringapatam ?P 
. Give a sketch of Hartley’s history from the Convention of War- 


giom to 1799. 


. How did Tippd resemble Jina Khan Tughlak P 


Give a short account of cach member of the commission that 
settled Mysér affairs in 1799. 


. Write a life of the late Raja of Mysér. 
. What Mahratta chieftains were alive in 1799? 
. Give an account of three persons from whom Tippt sought aid. 


§ 47, 50. 


GENERAL. 


Compare Albuquerque, Clive, and Dupleix, as to their Indian 
careers, 


. What ware has England waged in India ? 
. Enumerate all the massacres that occur in British Indian his- 


tory. 


ry 
. What is the general impression produced on your mind as to the 


results of Muhammadan rule in India, ? 

What was the great fault of the French in India? 

What innovations has England made in religious matters in India ? 
Defend them. 


- What campaign was the most trying to England, and why? 
. Which Governor-General displayed the greatest gening P Defend 


your answer. 


- What great wrongs have been committed by English rulers in 


India P 
What powers were in existence in India in 1650? 
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».6.0 4's The Portuguese. 





‘CHAPTER VI. 


| 1498-1656. 


+ 


XXXV.—1. Trace the progress of Portuguose maritime discovery from 1420 
to 1500, § 1-5. 


2. Write a summary of the state of affairs in India in 1498. § 3. 
3. Who was De Gama’s patron P his opponents’ his crimes? what 
is his great glory? § 2, 4, 6. 
4. Give a summary of the Indian career of (1) Cabral; (2) Duarte 
Pacheco; (8) Soarez. § 2-9. - 
5. Write a life of the first and second Portnguese viceroys. § 10-14. 
§. What sieges are of importance in Indo-Portuguese history ? 
Relate briefly their histories. § 8, 12, 16-18, 19, 20. 
7. When and with what resuli did the Portuguese come into contgct 
with the Mahrattas? Ch. v. § 30, 51. . 
8, What was the nature of the Portuguese dominion in the Hast? 
How fer did it extend? § 15. 
_ 9. Relate the circumstances under which the Portuguese came into 
- contact with the rulers of Gujarat. § 10, 16-18. 
10. Trace the decline and fall of Portuguese power in the Hast. 


§ 20, 21. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF INDIAN HISTORY. 





Nore 1. This table is intended to connect the several parts of the History. 
The student should practise himself in writing out all the events in 
every part of india, in any given year or period. 


2. The most important dates are marked (*). 











I. PRE-HISTORIC TIMES. Ch. i, iv. | 

B.C, : 

1400 Arrangement of the Védasa by VyAsa . | Ch. i, § 2 
1400-1300 The war of the Mahd Bharata. Sahd 


Déva , , , ; ; .| Chi. § 7, 8. 
1308 | Invasion of India by Sesostris (mythi- 
| cal) . . . . . . . | Ghee, 8 17. 
* 1200 | RAMA’s invasion of the Dakhan . - | Ch. i. § 6. 
800 | Fhe date of Menu . . - ..! Ch. i. § 3. 
700 Acasryainthe South. .. .) . } Chiv. § 8, 
548 Ajata Satru. Death of Gérama, or 


SAEYA Munt . 





Ch. i. § 8, 11, 


Hf. SEMI-HISTORIC PERIOD, FROM THE INVASION OF THE PANIARB 
BY THE PERSIANS TO THE RISE OF THE GHAYZNIVIDES, 
B.C. §18-A.D. 978. 


- 








Compare Ch. iy. with Ch. i, 
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B.C. 
518 Persian mvasion under Dagivs Hystas- 
PES . ; . ; ; -/ Ch.i. § 18 
400-500 | PAnnya kingdom of Madura founded . | Ch. iv. § 5. 
330 | HerAtfounded by Alexander. . | Ch. i. §19 
326 invasion of the Panjib by Alexander 
the Great . , ; ; . | Chi. § 19. 
315 CHuANDRA-GUPTA, or Sandracottus . . | Che i. § 8, 20. 
260-220 AséKa, or Piyadisi, the great patron of ~ 
Buddbism . . . ; ; . | Chi. § 8. " 
249 The Buddhist Council . ; ; .| Ch. i. § 11, 
126 Tartara from Trans-Oxiana conquer the 
Bactrian kingdom ; Ch. i. § 20. 
57 VikramApirya, King of Ojein Ch. i. § 9. 
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ALD. 
78 SALIVAHANA, King of Paithun . «, Chi. § 9. 
214: Tanjore founded, . . ; . Ch, iv. § 5. 
327-473 YAvanas in Orissa . | Ch. iv. § 18. 
B24 Noughirvan . ; . | Ch. iii. § 6 (12). 
600 The JaIN system founded .} Ch.i.§ 12 . 
700-800 SANKARA ACHARYA . Ch. 1. § 11. 
1050 Ktwa Panpya in Madura . | Ch. iy. § 6. 


- 
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Hl. THE PRE-MOGUL MUHAMMADAN PERIOD: FROM THE BEGIN. 
NING OF AUTHENTIC NATIONAL HISTORY IN INDIA TO 


1526. AFGHANS, BAHMINI, TEIMCR, BIJANAGAR, MYSOR, 
GOA. 
[See Ch. ii. Introductory Table. ] 
3 ; 
ALD. | - i 
878-1186 | The Ghaznivides . . . : . |. Ch. ii, § 1-15. 
1009 Raménuja born .- . | Ch. iv. § &. 
#1022 LANOSR becomes a Muhammadan city .}| Chon. § 10. 
~ 1152 Sack of Ghagniby Alli-ud-din Ghért . | Ch. ii. § 16. 
1186-1206 | McuamMap ofr GHOR . . . | Chl. § 16. 
1100-1200 | Basava . Ch. iv. § 11. 
¥#1206-1288 | The first slave dynasty i in Delhi. (Kure- , 
UD-DIN.) . Ch. 11. § 18-30. 
1217 GuHenciz KHAN. First Moga! irruption Ch. ii. § 22. 
1288-1321 |, The Khiljis Ch. ii? § 31-33. 
#1294, The first Muhammadan i WVASTON of the? Ch. ii, § 31. 
Dakhan Ch. iv. § 16. 
1316 ta12 ; Malik Kafir’s invasions of the Dakhan Ch. iv. § 17; xi. § 2. 
1318 Malabar conquered by Khitsrt Ch. iv. § 18. 
1821-1412 The TUGHLAES ; Ch, ii, § 3444. 
13238 Werangal taken by the Muhammadans . Ch. iv. § 12. 
1336 BiJaNAGAR founded Ch. iv. § 19. 
_ *1347 Foundation of the BAnMint kingdom } Ch. 1.§ 36; ty. § 20, 
in the Dakhan, till 1526 5 21. 
¥1395 Treimtrin Delhi. Second great Mogul ; 
expedition . ; ; . | Ch.iv. § 21; i1 § 43. 
1482 Baper , Ch. 112. § 3; iv. § 21, 
1486 Partholomew Diaz Ch. vi. § 2. 
1404 Ch. 21. § 2. 
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Pre-Mogtl Period. 
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A.D. . 
#1498 Vasco bE GAMAin Calicut . 


1489-1526 | The Bahmani kingdom breaks up. Bi- , | 


JAPUR kingdom founded . . 5 
1500 Cabral in Calicut . 


1504 Duarte Pachecho in Cochin . . 
1605-1508 | Francisco ALMEYDA, the first Portu- 
gullese Viceroy 


(Ch. iv, § 23:41. § 47. 


i Ch. vi. § 2. 


Ch. iv. § 21, 23. 

Ch. vi. § 5; i. § 47; 
iv. § 21. 

Ch. 1. § 3; vi. § 8. 


Ch. iv. § 21; vi. § 10. 


1507 Chim Haj, the six-fingered, in the Myadr 
country . . | Oh. xn. § 3. 
1508-1615 | Alphonso ALBUQUERQUE, the second ) Ch. iv. § 21, 23; yi. 
Portuguese viceroy . 4 § 12, 14. 
1515 Lope Soarez, the third Portuguese rice - 
roy. Ch. 11.§ 3; vi. § 14. 
1o24 Chim Raj, the bad, founds the city of | 


Mysor 


| 





| Ch. xu. § 4. 


IV. MOGUL PERIOD. 1526 to 1746. 


Twelve Mogal Emperors. (I.) The six great Moguls. 





A.D. 
The (first great) battle of PANrpat 
§ 1526 \ BAper founds the Mogul empire in 
(" India. Mogul emperors. Lépis 
driven away . . 


NANAK 
1527 Sizri. The Rajpats conquered ; 
1528 Storming of CHANDER . 
1529 ‘ 
§ 1530 HumAron, the second Mogul . 
1535 Champantr stormed . ‘ 
1538 The siege of Dit . 
1540 Restored Afghans of the Str dynasty 
1541 Xavier inIndia =. |. 
1542 Birth of Akbar . 2 
1644, , . . . . . . 
1545 JUAN DE Castro, Portuguese viceroy 
1555-1556 | Return and death of Humiaytin . . 
§ 1556 Accession of Arar, the third Mogul . 
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v. § 7. 
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TV. Mogul Period. 
A.D. ' 
1559 Nayakar rulers of Madura till 1736 Ch, iv. § 6. 
1560 Akbar, 18 years old, assumes the govern- 
ment . ; . . Ch. iii. § 6. 
The reat Mequl conquest of Iidia, 
— 1587. Conquers his own jeudutories . a 
— 1572. Subdues the Rajpicls : 
— 1578. Conquers Gujarat 
— 1481. Fort of Alfock built. , wt Ch, iii? § 6. 
— 1598. Annexes Bengdl, Bullies and Orissa | 
— 1592. Conquest of Bind .- . . 
— 1594, Afghanistan subdued 
— 1590-1601, Akbar in the Dukhan ' 
1565 | The battle of Talikéot (Telli cotta) Ch. tv. § 29. 
1570 Dakhan Muhammadan confederacy 
against the Portugucse . . | Ch. vi. § 19. 
1580 Foundation of OupiruR Ch. 11. § 6. 
1580-1656 | Downfall of the Portuguese Ch. vi. § 20. | 
1581 . , . . ; Ch. ii. § 6; xi, § 20. 
1583 The first Exerisu in India Ch. vid. § 6. | 
1589-1612 | Ferisura in jijapur Ch. iv. § 23. 
1504, ' The Duteh in India . . . | Ch. vii. § 3, 4° 
1595-1599 | Two sicves of Akmadnagar. CHAND 
- Bisi . | Ch. iu. § 6. 
1599 Synod of Diamper . . . | Ch. iii.§ 6 (20); vi.§ 21. 
1600 THE INCORPORATION OF THE BRitTlsH 
India COMPANY . Ch. vii. § 6. 
1603 Assassination of An-ut-Fazt Ch. iii. § 7. 
§ 1605 Death of Akbar. JEuANGIR, the fourth 
Mogul Ch. iii. § 7. 
1605 Havwkins in Strat Ch. yu. § 6. 
1610 Seringapatam became the capital of 
Mysoér . Ch. xii. § 6. 
1611 Marriage of the emperor with Nor ! 
JeEHAN. She died in 1646 Ch. i. § 7: vii. § 6. 
1615-1618 | Sir T. Hoe, ambassador Ch. vi. § 6. 
1626 Death of Mali Ambar Ch, in. § 7; iv. § 24. 
§ *1627 | Jehingir’s death. Accession of SHAH 
JEHAN, the fifth Mogul emperor Ch, iii. § 8. 
Birth of ‘Srvasi Ch. ¥. § 9. 
1631 Portuguese driven out of Bengal . . Ch. it, § 8. 
1636 Mr. Boughton i in Delhi . . Chhyv. §9; wu. § 6. 
1637 Abthadnagar taken by Shah Jehan Ch. iii. § 8; 1v. § 24; 


2 





A.D. 
1640 
1646 
1657 


1651 
1652 
§ 1658 


1659 


1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
L666 
1668 
1670 
1678-1704 
1674 
1675 


1676 

1678 

" 1680 
16838-1707 

1686 

1687 

1689 


1695 
1700 
1702 
1706 


§ #1707 


1708 
§ 1712 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 


Mogul Period. 





Mapras founded . 

TORNEA 

Civil war breaks out between the s0n8 
of the emperor . 


AUBUNGZIB, the sixth Mogul empercr, 
imprisons hig father and seizes the 
empire . . 

Tirumala Ni dyakan died in Madura 

Murder of Afzal Khin , . 


Sack of Strat 

FRENCH, in India 

Death of Shah Jehan. Sivajiin Delhi. 
Bombay nade over to the Company 


Chick Déo Raj in Mysér . 
Sivaji enthroned . : : . 
SiKHS 


Sivajiin the Carnatic . 


Death of Sivaji . 

Aurungzib’s wars in the Dakhan . 

Bijapir taken 

Fotconda taken 

SAMBAJ?, the second Mahratta Raja, 
sluin by Aurongzib . . . 


Aurungztb i in Satara 
Birth of Haipar Ani of “Mysox 


- - 


II. The six lesser Moguls. 


Death of Aurungzib. Accession of } | 
y! 


Snau Anau IL, the seventh Mecul 


| Liberation of Sihu 


: JEHANDAR SHAH, the eighth Mogul 








Ch. iv. § 29. 
Ch. v. § LL. 


Ch. ii. § 8 (11). 
Ch. v. § 13. 
Ch. iii. § 8. 


Oh. iti. § 8. (11, 12). 

Ch. iv. § 6. 

Ch, v. 

Ch. v. § . 

Ch. v. § 17; vii. § 6. 

Ch. v. 

Ch. vit. 

Ch.v.§ 19; 

Ch. vil. § 6; 

Ch: v. § 21. 

Ch. xii. S 8. 

Ch. v. § 22 

Ch. iii. § 10 (5)3 x 
§ 22. | 

Ch, v. § 23. 

Ch. iii. § 9. 

Ch. v. § 26. 

Ch. iii. § 9. 

Ch. iii. § 9. 

Ch. iii. § 9. | 


ili. § 9. 
y. § 20. 


Ch. v. § 32. 
Ch. iii. § 9 (20). 
Ch. v. § 34. 
Ch. xi. § 18. 
Ch. iii. $9. 


Summary ch. ill. § 9 
(19). | 

Ch. v. § $9. 

Chyin. § 10; ¥. § 39,40. 





soy = 

1¥, | Mornl Period. 
4 

A.D. . 

& 1713 The Sxrraps, Hussein and Abdullah 
Khan put ZuLcrixak Kuan and the 
emperor to death, and set up FARUEKH- 
suix (1713-1719), the ninth Mogul 

1714 BaLasi Visowanatu, the first great 
PESHWA . 
1716 Gabriel Hamilton at the court of Farukh- 
shir . . 
The Sikhs almoat exterminated 
1717 Mahrattas under Balaji Vishwanath in 
Delhi . 

§& 1719 | Two puppet emperors, Raft. ud- -darajit 
, the tenth Mogul, and Rafi-ud-dowla, 
| the eleventh Mogul. MUHAMMAD SHAH, 

the twelfth Mogul, placed on the throne 
| by the Seiads . . . 
*1720 Battle of SHAHPUR. Muhammad Shah 
| is really emperor to 1748. Death of 
Balajzi Vishwanath. Bast RAo J., the 
| sccond PESHWA . ; 
*1 724 | NizAm-uL-MouLe and SApar Kain be- 
| come virtually independent in the 
- Dakhan and in QOudh respectively, 
| The great Mahratta chieftains rise to 
enuporlance 
1725 Robert CLIVE born 
1727 | , , 
1730 . 
1732 Warren Hastings born . 
1736 CHANDA SAHEB in Trichinopoly 
*1738 Invasion of NApIn SHAH 
1739 Bassein stormed by the Mahrattas . 
#1740 The first battle of Amptn. Death of). 
Baji Rio I. He is succeeded ur 
BaLadi Basi RAo, third PrsuwA 
1741-1764 | Dupieix in Pondicherry 
1744. R. Cxuive lands in India 

1744-1761 [ Struggles of French and Buglish @ in the 
Carnatic, 

1746 Madras taken by the French 


Paradis gains a signal victory 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. : 


Ch. in. § 11, 12. 


Ch. v. § 40. 
Ch. iii.§ 12 (8). 

Ch. iii. § 12. 

Ch. v. § 42; iii. § 12, 


Ch. iii. § 18-15. 
Oh. iii. § 15. 
Ch. v. § 43, 44, 


Ch. vy. § 45. 

Ch. ix, § 35. 

Ch. y. § 46. 

Ch. v. § 47. 

Ch. ix, § 35. 

Ch. vii. §-7. 

Ch. v. § 50; iii. § 16. 
Ch. vy. § 51. 


Ch. vil. § 7; GB v. 
§ 53. 


Ch. vii. § 7. 
Ch. viii. § 11. 


Ch. vin. 


Ch. viii. § 4. 
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The English Period. : | oy, 





Y. THE ENGLISH PERIOD. 





A.D. 
§ #1748 | Death of Muhammad Shih. Ahmad 
Shah succeeds: the thirteenth Mogul | | Ch. ii. § 15. 
Death of NizAm-ul-Mulk . Ch. v. § 539.42 Comp. 
Death of Sahu, the third Mahratta Raja ch. viii. § 14, Sum- 
Battle of Sirhind. The two Ahmads mary. 
LAWRENCE comes to India 
1749 Siege of Déonhall: . . ‘Ch. xu. § 11, 
1750 Tipped born. WaARkREN Hastines landed 
in India. Ch. x. § 33. 
The second battle of Amnor. Death of 
Anwéar-ud-din . . ; . | Oh, wii. § 16. 
¥1L751 Defence of Arcot . . . .| Ch. viii. § 20, &e.; 
x1, § 23; v. § 57, 63. 
1752 Trichinopoly relieved. Chandi Sahéb 


slain. Clive’sa triumph  . » | Ch. vin. § 23. 
§ 1754 Ahmad Shah blinded and imprisoned . | Ch. in. § 18. 
Alamgir IL, the fourteenth Mogul, suc-) | Ch. iii. §19; ch. vill, 
ceeds. Dupleix leaves India ; § 24. 
1756 CLiiveand WATSON on the Western coast}? | Ch.ix. § 1, 4,5; viii. 
The Black Hole massacre : 5 § 27. 
Seringapatam besieged by the Mahrattas Ch, xi. § 12. 
*1757 AumMApD Sau Appaui in Delhi. Prassey ; Ch.ili. § 19; vy. § 66; 
ix. § 7-12. 


1758 Ragoba in the Panjib. Latty lands) / Cb. iii. § 20.; v. § 69; 
in India , 5 V1il. § 30. 
§ 1759 Alamgir IT. assassinated. Suin Auax vas ; 
lT., the fifteenth Mogul emperor Ch. 4, ran v. § 67; 
1760 Battle of Wandiwash (Jan. 22) ix, 3 18, 14. 


Udghir. Resignation of Miz Jarrir. a 
Mix Késim elevated. Chive sails for? Ch. v. § 68; ix. § 18, 
England ; , 

Haidar makes himseif master of Mysér Ch. xu. § 128. 
#1761 The (FrovuRTH) battle of PANIPAT . Ch. v. § 69, 70, 71; 
Ix. § 18. - 

French power destroyed in India . Ch. Bo § 32. 
Death of Balaji Bayi Rao. Acces. 
sion of MApu Rado, the fourth 
Presowi . . . . : . | Ch. ¢. § 72. 
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¥. The English Period, 
A.D. . 
1762 ‘ . . . Ch. v.-§ 72. 
1763 The massacre at Patna . . (*Ch. ix. § 21, 22, 
Haidar takes Bednéy . . . . | Ch. xi § 14. 
1764 Lhe battle of Buxdér. Death of Dupleix | Ch. ix. § 23, 24; viii. 
: § 24, 
#1764-1765 | THE MEMORABLE TEN MONTHS Ch. v. § 74; ix. § 29. 
1765 Haidar defeated by Midu Rao. Bengil) Ch.v.§ 74; ix. § 26, 
Bahir, and Orissa ceded to the Huglish 5 29; xii. § 15. 
1766 ; 7 Chey. § 75; xu, § 16, 
17. 
1766-1769 | The first Mysér war Ch. xii. § 17-21. 
1767-1772 | Chive’s reforms . . . . . | Chix. § 32, 33. 
1769 Haidar at Madras. The French E. C, 
dissolved . . - «| Ch.v.§ 76; xii. § 21. 
1770 MAdu Rao in the Carnatic Ch § 79; xii. § 15, 
17. 
1771 Shih Alam II. returns to Delhi Ch.v.§ 81; ii. § 22; 
ail. § 22. 
*1772 Hastings president of Calcutta. Death) | Ch. v./ § 76, 79, 85; 
of Madu Rao . . . 5 Ix. § 85; xii. § 22. 
1773 The REGULATING AcT . ; 
The fifth Peshwa, NAgAvaNa RAo, at eae 3 88, ioe 1X. 
- murdered . ; § 36, 875 x. § 29. 
§ #1774 The FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL: see 
table. Rohillawar. Death of ait Ch. v. § 87,.88; ix. 
The sixth Peshwa, MApU RAo Nara- § 36, 87; x. § 3, 108. 
YANA, succeeds . 
#1775 The FIRSt MAHRATTA WAR. Treaty of} ) Ch. v. § 90, 91; x. 
Strat. Battle of Arras ; $4; xu. § 57. 
1776 The execution of Nandkuntir . : Ch. x, § 5, 32, 64; v. 
Treaty of PGranpar. Upton . § 92; 5 X11. § 23, 
1778 Sh&h Alam II. blinded by GHOLAM 
KAptrR ; Ch. iii. § 24; v. § 107. 
1779 GoDDARD reaches Strat Ch. v. § 96, 97, 98 
xl. § 23, 25. 
The Convention of Warcdaom Ch. v. § 97. 
*1780 RANJiT SING born. Ch. v. § 100, 101; ch. 
xi. § 25; xii. § 27. 
1781 : : . , . ; . . | Ch. xi. § 28-30. 
«1782 Treaty of SanBai. Death of Haidar Ch. v. § 102; xii. § 31. 
1783 Peace of Versailles. Dutch possessions } | Ch. vii. § 4; viii. § 31; 
failanto the hands of Hnogland . 5 x11. § 30, 
1780-1784 | The second Mysér wae . | Ch. xii, § 27-36, 
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A.D. 
¥1784 


1785 
§1786--1793 


1788 

1789 
1790-1792 

1792 


§ 1798 


1794 
1795 
1796 


§ 1798 


#1799 
1800 


1801 


1802 
1603 


a -_——- 


fhe English Period. 





Pitt's Indian Bll. Simdia in Delhi. 


Sindin’s elaim 
sacond Governor- 


Haatings leaves India. 

HaRL CoRNWALLIS, 
General ., 

The Decluratory Act . 

Tippu’s attack on’ the Travancore lines 

The THIRD Mys6rm WAE . 

Sindia in Plina. Bdttle of Lakairt 


Lord Txr1gxmovutrs, third Governor- 
General. Renewal of theo Company’s 
charter. Lord Cornwallis’ PERMANENT 
SETTLEMENT 

Death of Marrapast SINDrA . 

Mutiny of Bengil officers. Kitrpna 

Klevation of the seventh and last 
Peshwa, BAJi Rao II. 


Marquis of Werunestky, fourth Go- )! 
vernor-General. Ranjit Sing, co 
vernor of the Panjab - 

The FouRTH Mysdr war. Death of 
Tippd | 


The establishment of ‘the College of 
Fort Wilham =. 

The Tanjor Raja pensioned. “Death of) 
Nana Farnaveis : 

The Nuwéb of the Carnatic pensioned | 

Hoikir at Pina, ‘The Peshwa4 flies 

TeREatTy or BASSEIN 

Barida under the subsidiary system 

The sEcoND MAHRATTA WAR 


* + + + 
— ee 


April 3) WELLESLEY reaches Pina. 
May. The Peshad reinstated. 


BATTLES AND SIEGES. 


1. August 12. Akmadnager taken (WELLESLEY), 
2. August 29. Coel and Aligarh taken (Lakme). 
3, September 9. Jdlua taken (STEVENSON). 

4, September 11. Battle of Delhi (Laxe), 

o, September 7, Chamgmnie taken (MoRRAT}. | 


Ch. v. § 103; x. : 12, 
15; xii. § 86.. : 
Ch. y. § 100. 


Ch. x. § 126, 188. 

Ch. x. § 2S. 

Ch. v. § LO&; xu. § 40. 

Ch. xii. § 41-16. 

Ch. v. § 109, 110; x. 
§ 64. 


Ch. x. § 23, 28, 188. 
Ch. v. § 77. 


Ch.x.§ 3h; xii. § 67. 


Ch. y. § 118. 


Ch. xi. § 25; xii. § 47- 


oO, 


Ch. xii. § 50-54. 5 ~ 
; ! 

Ch. x. § 46. 

Ch. v. § 119, 121; x. 


§ 44. 
Ch. x. § 44. 
Ch. v. § 120, 121 
Ch.v.§ 123; x. § 48. 
Ch. v. § 122. 
Ch. v. § 124, 


A 
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7. October 10, Kutfick taken (Harcourt). 
8. October 13, Conquest of Bandélkhand com- |, 
plete (PowEL1)}. . 
8. October 18, Agra tuken (Lagn). 
10, October 21, Burhdupiir and Asirghar (StTE- 
YENSON). 
il. November 1, Laswdri (Laxer). : 
12. November 28. Argdem (WELLESLEY}. . 
13. Deceme 1. Giwilgark taken (Sreven- 
SON). 
December 17. Treaty of Déo-gdom. 
December 30, Treaty of Sirji anjengdom, | 


1804, The THIRD MAHRATTA WAR . . - | Ch. vy. § 136, 137. 


of half a century of Akbar, the real founder of the Moaut EMPIRS ; 
and of the 3 


v 


Founders of the ANGLO-ENDIAN EMPIRE, | 


ARBAR. 1556-1605, 


COMPARATIVE TABLE 
Ciive, Hasrines, CORNWALLIS, WELLESLEY. 1756-1805. 


A.D. . AD. 
16 Humayin killed. Axpar on the 1756 Black Hole. Cuive in Bengal. 


one. 
loo? Stkander Sir, the last Afghan, sub- 1757 Plassey. 








mits. 
1560 AKEAR assumes authority. 1/60 Second Bengal revolution. 
1560, 7 Rebellious chieftains subdued. lf4, 5. Boxirn to Treaty of Allahdbcd. : 
1372 Rdéiptits conquered and conciliated. 1772 Hastines in Calcutta. 
1582 Kabul occupied. 1/82 Sethizt, Death of Haiday. 
is92 Conquest of Hindistan complete. 1792 CORNWALLIS overcomes Tipph. 
1598 Akbar in the Dakhan, 1798 WELLESLEY in India, | 
1999 Ahmadnagar taken. L799 Seringapatam taken, ' 
16)9 AEBAR dies. 1805 Assii, &c. (Lake, WELLINGTON). : 
1805 WELLESLEY leaves India. : | 
| 
A.D. oo | 
§ 1805 Lord Cornwallis’s second administra- | - : ! 
: tion; his death at Ghéztpir . . | Ch.v.§ 137; x. § 52, : 
| Sir G. Barlow, acting Governor-General | Ch. x. § 53. : 
| Firat siege of Bhartpir . . .: Ch, v. § 187. : 
" 1806 Accession of Akbar IT. sixteenth Mogul | Ch. iii. §. 25, , 
7 The Vellére mutiny ; . ; . | Gh. x. § 5d, 58. 
§ 1807 The Earl of Minto, sixth Governor- 
General. . . . . | Ch. x. § 188. 


1808-1809 | The Madrasmutiny . . . .| Ch xi.§ 24,26. 


==. 














A.B. 
1810 
181 

1812-1814 
1813 


§ 1814 


1815 
1816 
#1817 
1818 
1818 
1822 
1823 

1823-1826 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 

§ 1828-35 


1829 
1831 
1832 
1833-1834 
1834: 
1835 
1836 


§ 1936 
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Maurttive taken - . . ‘ 


Sir 8. Raffles, Governor of Java, &c. 

Renewal of the Charter 

Trade to India thrown open. Bishop of 
Calcutta appoimted . 

The Marquis of Hastines, or Earl of 
Mora, seventh Governor-General. 
The war with NIFAL 


Fourth «MauRATTA WAR. Battle of } 
Menipptr. Pina, Ndgptr , 5 

End of the PinpAri war. Treaty of 
Mundisor, Satara . 

Death of Warren Hastings 

ASERGHAR takez 


"Lord AMHERST, eighth Governor-General 


First BirMEsE war. ‘Treaty of Yen- 
daba (February 1826) . 

The Straita Settlements ceded to Eng: 
lish by the Dutch .. . 

Storming of Bhartptr . . . . 

Death of S1n T. Munro. OD, R. Sindia 

Lord W. Brntincr, ninth Governor- 
General 

- Major Sleeman appointed commissioner 
of Thuggee = 

Abolition of Sati. . 

Meeting between Ranjit Sing and Lord 
W. Bentinck at RUPAR 

The Indus thrown open 


Renewal of the Charter 
Trade with China thrown open 
Conquest of Kurc ; 


Liberation of the Indian Press by Sir 
C. METCALFE 


March. Lord AUCKEAND, tenth Go- 








| Ch. v. § 141. 


Ch, v. § 140, 144. 
Ch. x. § 68; xii. § 59. 
Ch. v. § 146; x. § 64. 


Ch. x. § 72. 


Ch, x. § 66, 68. 

Ch. x, § 74. 

Ch. v. § 147. 

Ch. vy. § 160; v. § 141, 
154, 


Ch. v. § 157, 160, 162. 
Ch. x. § 18. 

Ch. y. § 162, 165. 

Ch. xi. § 25. 

Ch. xi. § 79, 188. 


Ch. x. § 79. 


Ch. x. § 82. - 
Ch. x, . | 
Ch. x. § 81, 838. 

Ch. v. § 161. 


Ch. x. § 56, 83, 188. 


Ch. x. § 95. 
Ch. x. § 87. 


Ch. x. § 101. 

Ch. xi. § 26. 

Ch. xii. § 60. 

Ch. x. § 97, 98,99, 103. 
Ch. x. § 108. 

Ch. x. § 9, 102,110, _ 
Ch. x. § 104. 


Ch. x, § 108. 


(it w+ §& LOA. 


7 | ' 








". 
. 


Genera], Annexation of Qudh. Tan- 

36r lapsed . . . . ; 
1856-1857 | War with Persia. War with China 
1857-1858 | The Srroy MuTINIEs break out, May 10, 

DELHI retaken . 


Ch. x. § 150, 152, 154, 
Ch. x, § 155-158. 


Ch. x. § 159, 184, 
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1837 Accession of Muhammad Bahadar,seven- 
teenth and last,Mogul emperor . @h. iii. § 25. 
1887 : . . ey 7, Ch. x. § 108. 
1838 Defence of Herdét . . . . .; Ch. x. § 125. 
1839 The ArcHAan Exprpition. Death of 
Ranjit Sing _ ; . | Ch. xi. § 27, , 
1840-1842 | The Opium war Ch. x. § 111; xi. § 27, 
1841 Outbreak in Kabul, November 2. Ch. x. §.-110, 
§ 1842 Ear] of KELLENBOROUGH, eleventh Go- | 
vernor-General. Conquest ot SIND. 
Atghan disasters retrieved Ch, x.§111, 116, 125. 
1843 GWwALior. Battles of ManudrAspir and 
PUNNIAR Ch. x. § 124; xi. § 27. 
§ 1844 Lord Harpince, "twelfth ‘Governor. 
Genoral . ‘ ; - ) Ch. x. § 126, 188. 
1845-1846 | The Fisst Pansiz war . . Ch. xi. § 27-34. 
1845 Tranguebdr and Serampore bought from | 
the Danes . ; Ch. vii. 4 | 
§ 1848 Karl of DALHOTSIE, thirteenth Governor- | 
General Ch. x. § 137. ! 
1848-1819 | Sxconp Pansdp war. ‘Annexation of? | Ch. x. § 187; xi. § 40- 
the Punjab : AA, 
18E2-1853 | The Second Birmese war. Annexation 
of PEGU ; ; - . | Ch. x. § 140, | 
1853 Bir G. Lawrence, chief commander of 
the Panjab. Nigpdr lapsed Ch, xi. § 46; x. § 144. 
The opening of the first Indian railway Ch, x. § 142. 
1855 | Ch. x. § 149, | 
 § 1856-1862 Lord CAKNNixe, fourteenth ‘Governor. ms 
1858 INDIA UNDER THE CROWN Ch. x. § 179-181, 185, 
186. 
1859 . . oo . . . . | Ch. x. § 181. 
1862 ; Lord Hiern, fifteenth Governor-General | Ch. x. § 189. 
§ 1564-1869 | Sir J. Lawrence, sixteenth Governor- : 
General . . | Ch. x. § 190. 
_ 1868 Death of the Raja of Mysor , | Ch. xiz. § 61. : 
§ 1869 ~The Earl of Mayo, seventeenth Go- ; | 
i -yernor-General . . . | Ch. x, § 191. 
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N.B.—This may be used as o table for examination with much advantage. 


Abbot, Colonel, ch. xi. § 89, 44. 

Abi-bekr-Tughiak, ch. ti. § 38. 

Abdutiah Kutb Shah, of the Golconda dynasty, ch. ii. § 8. 

Abduttah, the Seiad, one of the famous king-makers, ch. iti. § 11, 12. 

Abdéil-metk, ch. ii. g 5. 

| Aber crombie, Sir R., Governor of Bombay, ch. xii. § 40. 

Abingdon, Major, ch. xli. § 34, 

Abil Fath Lbdét, ch. ii, § 8. 

Abil Fazl, Akbar’s great minister, ch. iii. § 6. 

Abil Raschid, Sultan, ch. ii. § 14. 

Abu Sahéb, of Kohlaptr, ch. v. § 47. : 

Adam, Mr., Acting Governor-General, ch. x. § 78. ! 

Adil Shaht Kinga, the ones dynasty of Bijapir, ch. iv. § 28; v.§ 7. 

Adina Beg Khan, ch. § 19 

Afzal Khan, muriered by Sivaji, ch. v. § 14. 

Afzal-ud-daulat, Nizim of Haidarabad, ch. in. § 16, 

Agastye, one of the Hindi sages, regarded as the star Canopus, ch. iy. § 3. 

Agnew, Colonel, ch. xii. § 52. 

Agnew, Mr. Vane, murdered in Milian, ch. xi. § 36, 41, 44. 

Ahalyd Bat, the greatest of Hindi women, Rani of Indér (fe), ch. vy. § 75. 

Ahmad Shih, the thirteenth Mogul emperor, ch. iit. § 15, 18; v. § 58. 

Ahmad Shih (or, Khén) Abddlt, the Afghan invader of India, ch. v., § 58, 70; 
ii. § 15, 19; xi. § 7; xi. § 23. 

Ahmad Shah Bahmint i., ch, iv. § 20, 21. 

Ahmad Shah Bahraint IL., ch. iv. § 21. 

Ahmad Shah, of ‘Gujarat, ch. ii. § 41. 

Aide Sultdni, ch. vi. § 10. 

Ajit Sing, father-in-law of Farnkhahir, ch. iii. § 9, 12, 15. 

Akbar (J.), the third and greatest Mogul emperor. ch. it. § 4, 6. 

Akbar (II), sixteenth Mogul emperor, ch. ili. § 25. 

Akbar, Prince, son of Aurungzib, ch. ii. § 9; v. § 28. 

Akbar Khan, Dést Muhammad's fighting gon, ch. x. § Lid, 122. 

Alaf Khan, ch. il. § 32. 
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a 
Alamgir IT., the fourteenth Mogml emperor, ch. iii. § 19. a 
Albuquerque, the greatest of the Portuguese in India, ch. vi. § 7, 11, 12. 
Alewander the Great, ch. i. § 19. ° 
Alt Adil Shah, ch, iii. § 6; iv. § 23. 

Alt Gohar (Bhah Alam IT.), ch. iii. § 19. 
Allard, Colonel, one of Ranjit Singh’s generals, ch, xi, § 25. 
Alla Sing, ch. xi. § 8. " 
Ailéd-ud-din IT, TI, ch. iv. § 21. 
Alla-ud-din Ghért, the “ Burner of the World,” ch. ii. § 15. 
| Alid-ud-din Hussain Gangu Baéhmint, founder of the Kulbirga dynasty, ch. iv. 
§ 20. | 
Allé-ud-din Khaiji, second emperor of the Khiljis, first Muhammadan invader 
Of the Dakhan (1294), ch. ii. § 26; iv. § 1, 16. 7 | | 
Allé-ud-din Seiad, ch, ii. § 46, “ 
Alt Merdan Khim, the Architect, ch. ii. § 8. ; 
Alt Muhammad, the Rohilla, ch. iii. § 15; v. § 53. 
Alivardt Khan, ch. v. § 57; iii. § 15; viii. § 14. 
Alt Bahddar, ch.-¥. § 132. _ 
Almeyda, Francisco, the first Portuguese viceroy, oh. vi, § 10, "> 
Aimeyda, Lorenzo, son of the above, ch. vi. § 10. 
Alompra, founder of a dynasty in Birma, ch. x. § 19. 
Alp Khan, ch. ii. § 32. . : 
Alramish, the Prudent, ch, ii. § 22, 28. 
Alptegin, founder of the kingdom of Ghaznt, ch. ii. § 5. 
Altunta, ch. i. § 25. 
Amber Rdi, of Orissa, ch. iv. § 21. 
Amherst, Earl, eighth Governor-General, ch. x. § 78. 
Amir Khdn, ancestor of the Nuw&ba of Tonk, ch. v. § 142, 148. 
Amir Khasru, a Pegian post, ch. ii. § 29, 
Amout-uwi-Omra, ch. x. § 44. 
Amrit Réo, adopted son of Ragoba, ch. v. § 160, 
Anangpal, Raja of the Panjab, ch. ii. § 7, 8. 
Anandé Bat, the ambitious and unprincipled wife of Ragobi, ch. v. § 88. . 
Ananda Réo Piur, ch. v. § 56. 
Anderson, Lieutenant, murdered in Miltan, ch. xi. § 36, 41, 44. 
Anson, General, ch. x. § 173. 
Anwir-wi-din, Nuwab of the Carnatic, gh. viii. §-5, 7. 
Appé, Sahéb, treacherous Nuw4b of Nagptir, ch. v. § 150, 153, 159. 
Aram, ch. i. § 21. 
Arrian, supposed author of the Peripliis, ch. iv. § 14. 
Assad Khdn, one of Aurangzth’s generals, ch. iii. § 9, 10. 
Astka (Ptyadast), the-patron of Buddhism, ch. i. § 8, 11. 


Auckland, Lord, tenth Governor-General, ch. x. § 106. : 


I 
_ 
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Auchmuty—Seiram., . | #&B 


Auchmuty, Sir 8., ch. x. § 68. 

Aurungzib, the sixth Mogui emperor, ch, 1. § 9. 
Avitabile, General, one of Ranjit Sing’ & generals, ch. x1. § 20. 
Azam, Prince, son of Anrungzib, ch. iii, § 9, 10. a, 
Avtm-uila, ch. x. § 168. al 
Astm-w-shdn, ch, ili, § 10, 11, 12; vii. § 6 1. | 
Asta, ch. iii, § 7. : 


B 


Baber, Sultan, founder of the Mogul empire, ch. iii. § 1, 3. 

Bacchus, a mythic invader of India, ch. 1. § 16. 

Baghra Khan, son of Balban, ch. u. § 30, 35. 

Bahmint Kings of Kuibirga, ch. iv. § 21. 

Bahider Nizam Shah, grand-nephew of Chand Bibi, ch. iv. § 23; iit. § 6. | 

Bahidar Shah, of Gujarit, its greatest king, ch. 11. § 40, 41; iii. § 4, 6 , 

Bahidar Shih, seventh Mogul, ch. ui. § 10. | 

Bahéra Mat, ch. m1. § 6. | 

Baillie,. Colonel, defeated by Haidar, ch, xii. § 27, 36. 

Baird, ‘Sire D., ch. xii, § 52, 54 

Balas Vishwandth, the first of the Peshwéas, ch. v. § 40, 43. | - 

Ralajt Bajt Réo, third PeshwA, ch. v. § 56, 71. . 

Balajt Jenardin (Nana Farnavis), ch. v. § 70. 

Balban (Balin), ch. ii. § 29. 

Bajt Rao I., the second Peshwi, ch. v. § 44, 53. 

Bajt Rao IL, the Iast Pesheva, ch, vy. § 88, 115, 116, 158. , 

Bakhtidr Khiljt, 5f Beng&l, ch. ii. § 19, 23. oy 

Banda, a Sikh leader, ch. iii. § 10, 12. | 

Bappu, Rine of Chitér, ch, ti, § 4. 

Bappwu Gokid, the last Mahratta hero, ch. v. § 154, 157. 

Bariow, Sir G., Acting Governor-General and Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 53, 59.| 

Barnard, Sir H., ch. x. § 176. 

Barr, Colonel, ch. v. § 155. 

Barwell, Mr., one of Warren Hastinga’ council, ch. x. § 3. | 

Basdlat Jung, aon of Nizfm-ul-molk, ch. iii. § 16. 

Basava, founder of the sect of Jangams or Vira-Saivas, born near Belgtam 
(A.D. 1130), ch. iv. § 11. | 

Bayley, Mr. Butterworth, Acting Governor-General, ch. x. § 85. [ 

Behitl Lédt (Belél), founder of the Lédt dynasty, ch. ii, § 47. | 

Beirdm, of Ghazni, cause ‘of the destruction of his dynasty, ch. i. § 10, | 

Beiram (Khan), guardian of Akbar, ch. ui. § 6. | 

Beirim, the’ slave, brother of Rezta, ch. ii. § 26. | 

| 





a 
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Bentinck, Lord W., Governor of Madras; ninth Governor-General; ch, 2. § 55, - 
58, 86. : 

Bernadotte (King of Sweden), a prisoner, ch. xii. § 35. . 

Beschi, R. C., @ missionary and distinguished Tamil scholar, ch. iv. § 6. | 





Bhaskar Pandit, ch. v. § 57. 

Bhim Sing, Rana of Oudipir, ch. x. § 102. 

Bhima Séna, father of Damayanti, ch. iv. § 20. . 

Bhéja Raja, King of Maiwa, ch. i. § 23; i. § 17. 

Bickerton, Admiral, ch. xii. § 32. 

Bidar Bakht, ch. v. § 107. - 

Bird, Mr. R., a distinguished revenue officer, ch. x. § 92. 

Bird, Mr. Wilberforce, Acting Governor-General, ch. x. § 126., 

Boigne, De, General, ch. v. § 107, 110, 125. (He was & subaltern under 
Baillie at the first battle of Poliilore.) 

Boscowen, Admiral, ch. vui § 11. : 

Bourdonnais, De la, the fourth great Frenchman in India, eh. vil. § 73 ¥iit. | 
§ 2-4. 

Bourguin, Lowia, a French commander, ch. vy. § 180. 

Bouchier, Mr., Governor of! Bombay, ch. ¥. § 65- 

Boughton, Mr., surgeon, ch. vii, § 6. * 

Bowring, Mr., ch. xii. § 60. 

Boyle, Mr., of Arrah, ch. x. § 175. 

Braithwaite, Colonel, defeated by.Tippi, ch. xii. § 31. 

Bramha, ch. i. § 10. 

Briggs, Captain, political officer and historian, ch. v. § 165. 

Britto, John de, missionary and martyr, ch. iv. § 6. 

Broadfoot, Major, ch. x. § 110,117; x1 § 31. 

Brown, Colonel, ch. xi. § 51. 

Brydon, Dr., the only survivor of the Afghan massacre, ch. x. § 110. 

Burhan Nizam Shah, founder of Burhdnpiir, ch. iti. § 4. 

Burke, Edmund, impeacher of Hastings, ch. x. § Ls. 

Burnes, Alexander (Sir), murdered in Kabul, ch. x. § 110; xi. § 26. 

Bussy, M., the French Clive, ch. iii. § 16; viii. § 16-82; xii. 3 35. © 


C 


Nabral, Alvarez, the discoverer of the Brazils, ch. vi. § 5. 
Calliaud, Colonel, ch.ix. § 15. 
Campbell (Sir Colin), (Lord Clyde), ch. x. § 178; xi. § 44. ! 
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Canning—Cortlandt. 


NR 

Canning, Lord, firat Viceroy of British India, ch. x.°§ 152-188. 

Carnac, Sir James, Governcr of Bombay, ch. v. § 164; x. § 109. 

Carnac, Mr., ch. v. § 97. ‘ ® 

Carnac, Cotonel, ch.'ix. § 18, 25. 

Caron, a leader of the French settlers, ch. vii. § 7. 

Carey, Dr., one of the “ Serampore *’ missionaries, ch. vii. § 5. 

Castro, Juan de, a Portuguese Viceroy, ch. vi. § 18. 

Catherine of Braganga, Queen of Charles II., ch. vii. § 6. 

Cautley, Colonel, engineer of the Ganges canal, ch. x. § 146. | 

Cham KRéj, of Myapr, the six-fingered. There were many of the name. 
Ch. xii. § 3. * | 

Cham Ragéndra, ch. xii. § 61. 

Champion, Colonel, ch. ix. § 86. ! 

Chandé Sahéb, rival Nuwab of Arcot, ch. v. § 55; vii. § 7; viii. § 14, 16,/23. 

Chand Bibi, the hercine of Ahmadnagar, ch. iv. § 24; iii. § 6. | 

Chind Kowr, the wife of Kurruk Sing, ch. xi. § 28. ' 

Chandragupta (Sandracottus), King of Palibothra, ch. i. § 8, 20. 

Charnock, Job, founder of Calcutta, ch. iii. § 9. 

Chatter Sing, ch. xi. § 28. 

Cherry, Mr., murdéred at Bendres, ch. x. § 32. 

Cheyte Singh, Zamindar of Bendres, ch. x. § 4, 11. 

Chack Déo Raj, ch. xii. § 8. 

Chick Kisina Raj, ch. xii. § 11. 

Child, Sir Josiah, ch. iii. .§ 9. 

Chimnajt Appa, son of B&jt Rao, ch. v. § 51. 

Chitu, a Pind&ri chief, ch. v. § 159-162. 

Clavering, General, one of Warren Hastings’ council, ch. x. § 3. 
Clive, Robert Lord (J,), the founder of the British Indian empire, ch. v. S 65; 
Fil. § 22 ; 1x..§ 1-82. : 

Clive, Robert, Lord (1f.), Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 48; xii. § 51. | 

Close, Barry (Sir), soldier and statesman, ch, v, § 121; x. § 43; xii. § 52; 58. 

Coats, Dr., ch. v. § 154. 

Cockburn, Colonel (Wargiom !), ch. v. § 97. 

Colbert, the great French financier, ch. vii. § 7. 

Colebrooke, Mr., ch. x. § 43. 

Collins, Colonel, ch. x. § 43. 

Colvin, Mr., ch. x. § 171. 

Coote, Sir Hyre, ch. viii. § 31; ix. §6; x. § 33. xii. § 28, 29, 32. 

Cotton, Bishop, of Calcutta, ch. x. § 72, 190. | 

Combermere, Lord, Commander-in-Chief, captor of Bhartpttr, ch. x. § 81. - 

Conflans, Marquis of, who lost the Northern Cirears, ch. iii. 5 16. 

Cornwallis, Marquis, second Governor-General, ch. v. § 106; x. § 18, 49% xii. 

| § 39, &e. | | 

Cortiaudi, Colonel, ch. xi. § 87. | 
oo 
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Court, General, ch. xi. § 25. 

Cubbon, Sir Mark, Commiasioner of f Mysbn,, ch. x. § 89; xii, s 60. 
Cunningham, Colonel, ch. ¥. § 165 : 

Cureton, General, ch. xi. § 40. 

Currie, Sir F., ch, xi, § 34, 


4 


D 

s 
Dadajt Konedéo, guardian of Sivaji, ch. v. § 9. 
Dathousie, the Marquis of, thirteenth Governor-General, ch. x. § 137. 
Damajt Gaekwér, ch. v. § 52-60, 70; § 89. 
Damayanti, heroine of Sanskrit poetry, ch. iv. § 20. 
Daniydl, son of Akbar, ch. iii. § 6. 
Pérd Shako, sou of Shah Jehan, ch. ii. § 8. | 
Darius Hystaspes, Persian invader of India, ch. i. § 18; xi. § 9. | 
P Ataide, Luts, ch. vi. § 19. 
Datd Khan of Bengdl, ch. ni. § 6. 
Détd Khan Pannt, one of Aurungzib’s generals, ch. iii. § 9. v. § 34. 
D Aché, Count, ch. vin. § 30. 
Doulat Khan Lédt (T.}, ch. ii. § 45. 
Deulat Khin Bédt Cf), ch. ii. § 47. 
YY Auteuil, M., a French commander, ch. viii. § 16. 
Day, Mr., founder of Madras, ch. vil. § 6. , 
De Kantzow, Lieutenant, ch. x. § 170. 
Denison, Sir W., ch. x. § 189. 
Dennie, Colonel, ch. x. §£110, 117. 
Dennis, General, ch. x. § 124. 
Déo Raj (Dedda), Raja of Mysér, ch. xii. § 8. 
Déo R4j (Chick), Raja of Mysér, ch. xii. § 8. 
Déo R4j, a minister of Mysér, ch. xii. § 9-12. 
Déwai Dévi, ch. ii. § 32. 
Dhulip Sing, ex-Maharaja of Liahér, ch. xi. § 27, 44. 
Dhundu Pant, ch. v. § 154, 158. 
(Nana Sahib), ch. x. § 163-172, 181. 
_ Dia Bahadur of Malad, ch. v. § 48. ° 
Dian (Dyan) Sing, ch. xi. § 27. 
Dias (Bartholomew), a great navigator, ch. vi. § 2-6. 
Dick, Sir #., ch. xi. § 33. 
Dildwar Khan Ghort, ch. ii. § 40, 
Diltr Khan, one of Aurnngzib’s generals, ch. iii. § 0; v. § 24, 25. 
Diodouc Sreulus, ch. i § 17, 
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Dizon, Captain, ch. x. § 95. 
Dést Ali of Arcot, ch. v. § 55; vii. § 7, 
Dést Muhammad, ch. x. § 110, 123, 149. 
Dougias, Captain, ch. x. § 166. 
Doveton, General, ch. v. § 162; xii. § 51. 
Duff, Captain Grant, historian of the Mahrattas, ch. v. § 164, 165. 
Dumas, M., a great. French governor of Pondicherry, ch. vii. § 7. , 
Dundas, Mr,, ch, x. § 15, 36. 
_Dundia Wag, a freebooter, put down by Wellesley: ch. v. § 120. 
Dunlop, Colonel, ch. xii. § 51, 54. 
Duplew, M., the greatest Frenchman i in India, ch. vii. § 7. - 
Dirga Das, ch. iti. § 9. 
Durjan Sd of Bhartpér, ch. x, § 81. 


ii 


Eden, Mr., ch. x. § 190. 

Edwardes (Sir Herbert), the hero of Miltan, ch. x. § 139, 156; xi. § 37. 

Egerton, Colonel (Wargiom!), ch.v.§ 97. 

Ekoj?, or Venkajt, founder of the Tanjér Mahratta state, ch. v. § 53. 7 

Higan, Lord, fifteenth Governor-General of India, ch. x. § 158, 189. 

Ellis, Mr., murdered at Patna, ch. ix. § 20, 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, historian, political agent, and governor, ch. v, § 134- 
165, 

Eiphinstone, Lord, Governor of Madras and Bombay, ch. x. § 164, 188, 

Elphinstone, General, died in Afghanistan, ch. z. § 110. | 

Eiridge, Major, ch. v. § 165. 

Ellenborough, Eart of, eleventh Governor-General of India, ch. x. § 114-126. 

Bngtand, General, ch. x. § 118. 

Eyre, Major Vincent, ch. x. § 175. 


F 


Fabriciue, a learned missionary, ch. vii. § 5. 

Farukhshir, ninth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 12. 

Fath Ud Unmad-w-Mulk, the founder of the Berar Maharmadan Kingdom, 
ch. iv. § 26, 

Fath Khen, ch. in. § 8 (or, Fatih —vicfory. See also ch. xi. § 4.) 


4 
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re __ | 
Fatih Sing Bhonsié, Raja of Akulkét, ch. v. § 45. . 
Fatth Haidar, aon of Tippt, chsxii. § 55. ° | 
Ferdoust, the “ Persian Homer,” ch. ii. § 12. 
Ferishta, the Persian historian, ch. iv. § 23. , 
Ferés Shah (Khaljt) or Jeldl-ud-din, founder of the Khiljt dynasty, ch. ii, §°31. 
Feréz Str, ch. iii. § 5. 7 
Feréz-ud-din Tughtak, ch. ii. § 37. 
Fitch, a traveller, ch. vii. § 6. - 
Fitz-Gerald, Captain, ch. v. § 159. 
Fitz-Gerald, Sir Seymour, ch. x. § 188. 
_ Fitzpatrick, Colonel, ch. xii. § 56. 
Flint, Iveutenant, hero of Wandiwash, ch. xii. § 28. 
Floyd, General, ch. xii. § 52. 
Floyer, Mr., Governor of Madras, ch. viii. § 17. 
Ford, Major, ch. y. § 154, : 


Forde, Colonel, captor of Masulipatam, &6., ch. iii, § 16; vill. § 25 : 
Francis, Philip (Str), one of Hastings’ council, ch. x. § 3. 
Frazer, General, ch, v. § 137. : | . 


Frere, Sir Bartle, ch. x. § 188. 
Fulierton, Cotonel, ch. xii. § 36. 


G 


Gaekwir, Pilagt, of Gujarat (Barédda), ch. v. § 45, 89. 
Gaekwdr, Damajt, ch. v. § 70. 

Gaekwar Govind Rao, ch. v. § 89, 91, 98, 112, 122. 
Gaekwdér Fatih Sing, ch. v. § 89, 112. 
(iima, Vasco de, the great navigator, ch. vi. § 2-4. 
Gidigé, ch. v.§ 116; x. § 124. 

Ghazi Khin, ch. xi. § 4. 

Ghizt-ud-din (f.), ch. iti. § 9. (Ghazi = champion.) 
Ghdzt-ud-din (H.) (Nizim-ul-Mulk), ch. iii. § 12, 
Ghézt-ud-din (II), ch. iii. § 16. , 
rhazt-ud-din (IV.), ch. iti, § 18. 
“Gheidz-ud-din, of Bengal, ch. ii. § 23. 

Gnevdz-ud-din Balban, ch. ii. § 28. 

Gheidz-ud-din Tughiak I, ch. ti. § 34, 

Gheidz-ud-din Tughiak I, ch. ii. § 88. . 
Ghengiz Khan (Chenjiz), ch. in. § 22. 

Gholdm Kadir, ch. tii. § 24. , 

(Qaihert. enerdnl. “the flying general” rh + £141- wi &§-80 AS. 
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Gillespie (Colonel, General), of Arcot and Nipal, ch. x. § 56. 

Goddard, Colonel, the hero of the first Mahratta war, oh. v. § 96-101. 

Godeheu, M., a French governor, ch. viii. § 24. 

Godwin, ’ General, ch, x. § 140. 

Goha, ch, ili, § 6. : 

Goldb Sing, Raja of Kashmir, ch. xi. § 48, 34-36. | 

Gétama (Gautama), or Séhya Muni, founder of Buddhism, ch. i. § 8-11. : He 
was son of 4 Raja of Kapilavastu, which was to the north of Oudh. Ho i ig 
‘represented as being from hig childhood remarkable for every excel- 
lence, physical, mental, and moral. In his early manhood he left his wife 
Gop& and became an ascetic. Atlength he thought out the system of 
which he isthe founder. The name of Buddha (— sage) was given to him. 

Gough, Lord, a general, ch. x. § 124, 128, 131, 139; xi. § 30-44. 

Gouramma, princess of Kirg, ch. x. § 90. 

Gracio de Noronha, a Portuguese viceroy, ch. vi. § 17. 

Grant, Sir P., ch. x. § 173. 

Grant, Sir Hope, ch. x. § 176. 

Grant, Mr. Chartes, ch. x. § 238. 

Grey, General, ch. x. § 124, 

Griffin, Admiral, ch. viii. § 7. 

Gros, Baron, ch. x. § 168. | 

Gubbins, Mr. F., Judge of Bendres, ch. x. § 178. 

Guru Govind, s great teacher of the Sikhs, ch. iii, § 10; x2. § 22. | - 


H 


- 


Haidar Alt = Hyder Alt. 

Hafiz, ech. iv. § 20. 

| Hajiz-Rahmat, ch. ix. § 36. - 

Hail, Captain, ch. x. § 99. 

Halliday, Sir F., ch. x. § 148. 

Hamida, mother of Akbar, cb. ili. § 6. 

Hamilton, Gabriel, a surgeon, ch. in. § 12. 

Harcourt, Colonel, ch. v. § 181. 

Hardinge, Sir, H. (Lord), twelfth Governor- General of India, ch. xi. § 28135 ; 

127. 

Hart vent Pharke, a great Mahratta general, ch. v.§ 73; xu. § 44. (Phakie, 
Phakre, Phurky = == hero.) 

Harpdél, ch. iv. § 18. 

Harris, General, Lord, eaptor of Seringapatam, ch, xi. § 61, &c. : 

Harrisy Lord, Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 148. | 
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Hartley, James (General), gréat soldier.in the south, ch. v. § 97-101; xii. 
43, da, ° " 

Hastings Warren, firat Governor-Ceneral, olt. x. § 3; xii. § 26. 

Hastings, Marquia (Lord Moira), seventh Governor-General, ch. x. § 78. 

Havelock, Sir Henry, ch. x. § 173, 178. | 

Havelock, Colonel, ch. xi. § 40. . 

Hawkins, Captain, oh. vii. § 6. 

Hearsay, General, ch. x. § 161. 

Heber, Reginald, Bishop of Caloutta, ch. x. §72. 

Hénvu, ch. iii. § 5. 

Hindal, son of Baber, ch. iti. § 4. 

Hira Sing, ch, xi. § 27. . bes 

Hodson, Captain, of the Guides, the captor of the last Howe ch. iii. § 25; 
x. § 176. : 

Holkar, M., founder of the Indér state, ch. v. § 45, 56, 70, 75 

Hotkar Tukajt, Ahalyé Bat’s general, ch. v. § 75, 98, 110, 118 

Holkar, Jeswant Rao, ch. v. § 118, 140. 


_Hotkar, Mulhdr Rao, ch. v. § 160. 


Hornby, Mr., Governor of Bombay, ch. xii. § 26. 
Hoshung Ghért, ch, ii. § 40. 
Houtman, ch. vii. § 4. 

fiubtb Khan, ch. vy. § 57. 
Hughes, Admiral, ch. xii, § 32. 
Hulakt Khan, ch. ii. § 28. 
Humdytn Tughiak, ch. ii. § 88. 
Humiytn, second Mogul emperor, ch. fii, § 4, 5. 
Humberstone, Colonel, ch. xii. § 34. 


Husain Alt, ch. xii. § 43. 


Husain Nizim Shah, ch. iii. § 6; iv. § 28. 
Hyder (Haidar) Alt, ruler of Myadér, ch. xii. § 11-32. 


Tou Batuta, the traveller, ch. ii. § 86. 

Ibrahim Khan Ghardt, ch. v. § 68-70. 

ltrahim Lédt, the last of hia dynasty, ch. ii. § 47. 
Lora.vim Str, ch, iii. § 5. 


|. Impey, Bir Elijah, ch. x. §5 


Ishmael Khan, ch. ii, § 36, [See also ch. xi. § 4.]. 
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Jacob, Colonel Le Grand, ch. v. § 47. 

Jaipdl, I., Raja of Delhi and Lahér, ch, ui. § 6,73 x1. § 12. 

Jaipal, I, ch. i. § 10. 

Jaldl-ud-din of Kharism, ch. ii. § 22. 

Jaldl-ud-din Khiljt, or Ferda Shéh, of. ii. § $1. 

Janojt Bhonslé, second Raja of Nagpur, ch. v. § 62, 72, 76, 86. 

Jayapa Sindia, ch. iii. § 18; v. § 45, 64. 

Jehanddr Shah, eighth Mogul emperor, ch. ii. § 11. 

Jehangtr, fourth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 7. . 
Jennings, Mr., ch. x. § 166. 

Jenkins, Sir R., Resident of Nagpur, ch, v. § 187, 159. 

Jeawant R. Pilar, ch. v. § 70. 

Jeswant Sing, the great chief of Jédhptir, ch. iii. § 9; v. § 18, 20, 21. 

Jey Sing I.,ch. 7. § 18, 20. | 

Jey Sing IL, ch. iii. § 10. 

Jit Bat, mother of Sivaji, ch. v. § 8. 

Jowaher Sing, ch.iz1, § 28. | 
Jana Khan, Tughlak, the “ magnificent madnan,” ch. i. § 35, 36; iv. § 19, 40. 
Jung, Sir Bahddar, of Nipal, ch. x. § 177. | ~ 


K 


Kalidésa, a poot, the Sanskrit Virgil, ch. i. § 19. 

Kam Baksh, ch, ili. § 9. 

Kam (Cham) Raj. Bee Chim. 

Kamrdn, son of Baber, ch. ii. § 4. 

Kamr-ud-din, ob. iii. § 15; xii. § 65. 

Kentt-Rava Nersa R4j, King of Mysér, ch. xii. § 7. 
Keame, Sir John (Lord), of Ghazni, ch. x. § 110. 

Keating, Colonel, of Aras, and the first Mahratta war, ch. v. § 91. 
Kei Khitsrt,, ch. ii. § 30.. 

Kei Kobad, grandson of Balban, ch. 11. § 30. 

Khai Khan, the historian, ch. ii. § 9. 

Khaja Jehdm, oh. ii. § 42. 

Khaji Jehan Gawdan, ch. iy. § 21. 

Khan Jehan, ch. iii. § 9. 

Khin Jehan Lédt, ch.,iii. § 8. , 
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L ; Khan Sing—Lake. |. 
Khan Sing, ch. xi. § 36. " . 


Khan Zeman, ch. ii. § 6. , 

Khandi, B.,a Mysor general, ch. xii. § 13. 

Khansyu Ghéri, ch. vi. § 10. 

Khartm, the Pindart, ch. v. § 160-162. 

Khizr Khan, gon of Allé-ad-din Khilji, ch. ii. § 32. 

Khizr Khan, Seiad, ch. ii. §46; xi. § 15. 

Khésrit, son of Jehdngtr, ch. iii. § 7; xi. § 21. 

Khisra Ghaanivide, ch. ii. § 15. 

Khisrt, Malik, ch. ii. § 15; xi. § 13. 

Khasrt, Vaztr, ch. ii. § 33, 34. 

Kishna, H., minister of Tippi, ch. xii. § 33. 

Koula Dévi,ch. i. § 32, : 

Krishna, a Hindi divinity, deified king of Gujarat, ch. i. § 7,,10. 

Krishnardj Udaiydr, of Mysér, ch. xii. § 56-61. 

Krishna Raya, ch. iv. § 6,29. A famous king of Bijanagar, 1869. 

Komér Pal, ch. ii. § 11. A Jain king of Gujardt, 1166. oe 

Kéer Sing, a rebel, ch. x. § 175. a 

Kulléttunga, ch. iv. § 5. 7 ° 

Kutusha, Sambaji’s minister, ch. v. § 31-32. 

Kina Pindiyén, of Madura, ch.i.§ 12; iv.§ 5. In the eleventh century. 

Kuth Shah of Goleonda, ch. iv. § 25% v. § 23. The founder of the Kutbi Shaht 
~ dynasty, 1512. | 

Kuto-ud-din, the first Muhammadan ruler of Delhi, ch. ii]§ 16-20. 1206. 

Kurruk Sing, ch. xi. § 1, 27. : | : 


Li 


Lake, Lord, ch. v. § 125-187. 

1. Born 1744; 2. With Cornwallis when be surrendered at F¥ork ‘Own, 
1782; 3. In the campaign against France, 1793; 4. Appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, 1800; 6. Battle of Coel, August 29,/1808 ; 
6. Storming of Alighar, September 4, 1803; 7. Battle of Delhi, 
September 11, 1803; 8. Liberates Shah Alim, September. 14,/1803 ; 
¥. Takes Agra, September 18, 1803; 10. Battle of Lasw&ri, Novem- 
ber 1, 1803. (1n two months he had deatroyed,thirty-one battalions, 
oficered and led by Frenchmen, stormed Alighar, taken DelHi and 

| Agra, and captured 426 pieces of cannon.) 11. Receives thanks of 

, Parliament, and is created Lord Lake, September 1, 1804; 121 Pur- 
sues Holkar; 18. Storms Dig, Christmas Day, 1804; 14. Sibge of 
Bhartpur; the Rija submits, April 10, 1804; 15. Persues Holkar 

into the Panjab, December, 1804; 16. Embarks for Kurope, February 
1807 ; 17. 1s created Viscount, October 31, 1808: 18. Bies. February 


* 
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Lake, Lieutenant, ch. xx. § 37. 

Lakshman Séna, ruler of Bengal, ch. 11. § 19. - 

Lal Sing, ch. xi. § 28. | 

Lally, Count, the last distinguished Frenchman in India, ch. Vili. § 26-32. 
 Eambert, Commodore, ch. x. § 140. | : 

Lauderdale, Lord, ch. x. § 59. 

Law, M., a French officer, ch. viii. § 10, 28. 

Lawrence, Major. (General), the friend of Clive, ch. vill. § 9-32. 

Lawrence, Sir John, sixteenth Governor-General of India, ch, ui. § 17; +x. § 141, 

156, 168, 195, 190; x1. § 46, 46. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, ch. x. § 189-141, 174; xi. § 34, 45. 

Lawrence, General George, ch. xi. § 39. 

Leedes, a traveller, ch. vii. § 6. : 

Leslie, Colonel, ch. v. § 96. 

Light, Captain, ch. x. § 82. 

Tinga R4j, a Diwan of Mysér, ch. xii. § 59. 

Little, Captain, ch. x1i. § 44. 

Littler, General, ch. x. § 124; x1. § 31. | 

Lédés, The,.a Panjab dynasty of emperors, ch. ii. § 45-47; xi. § 16, 17. 

Lushington, Mr. (Sir 8S.), Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 86. : 


1 


M 


Macartney, Lord, Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 17; xii. § 30. 

Macaulay, T. B. (Lord), ch. x. § 96. 

MeCaskitl, General, ch. xi. § 30. 

Mackeson, Colonel, ch. x. § 141. 

Macleod, Colonel, ch. xi. § 34. 

M‘Dowell, Colonel, ch. v. § 165. | 

Macnaghten, Sir W., assassinated by Akbar Khén, ch. x. § 110. 

Macpherson, Mr., ch. v. §105; x. § 17. 

Madden Pal, ch. x. § 147- , 

Madhavaeharya, a great reviver of the worship of Vishna in the South, ch. ii. § 17. 

Madhava Vidhydranya, ch. iv. § 19. | | 

Madu Réo, the fourth Peshw4, ch. v. § 72-82; xii. § 15. (Midu = |maha-dé:a 
= great-god, a name of Siva.) : 

Médu Rao Nardyana, fifth Peshw4; ch. v. § 87-115. 

Maha, Sing, cb. xi. § 47. 

Mahé Bandila, the Birmese general, ch. x. § 79. 

MeahAvira, ch. i. § 12. ; - 

Mahmid, Tughtak, ch. u. § 39-444. . - 
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Mahmid of Ghaznt, ch.ii.§7.  ° | 

Mahmiid Bégara, of Gnjarit, ch. ii. § 41. - 

Mahmid Shah, ch. ii, § 7. . . 

Maldéo, ch. iii, § 6. | 

Malik Ka far, ‘ch. ii. § 82; iv. $17: xii. § 2. 

Maik Ambar, of Ahmadnagar, ch. iii, § 7 (5); iv. § 24. 

Matik Ahmad, ch. iv. § 24. 

Matcolm, Sir John, Central India, &c., ch. v. § 135-165; xii. § 49, 51, &e., 

Maiojt, grandfather of Sivaji, ch. v. S7. - 

Manajt Angria, ch. v. § 113. 

Manaji Rao, ch. v. § 112. 

Mangal Pandi, ch. x. § 161. 

Mansell, Mr., ch. xi. § 45. 

Man Sing, ch. x. § 164. 

Man Vikrama, ch. iv. § 8. 

Méphuz Khén, son of Anwar-nd-din, ch. vii, § 5. 

Marco Polo, a Venetian traveller who visited Tartary, China, and India in £275. 

Markham, Lieutenant, ch. xi. § 41. 

Marshman, Dr., a “ Serampore missionary,” ch. vii. § 5. . 

Martin, F., founder of Pondicherry, ch. vii. § 7. 

Masdud I., son of Mahmfd of Ghazni, ch, ii, § 13. 

Masdud IF, ch. ti. § 14; xi. § 13. : 

Mastud IIT, slave dynasty, ch, ii. § 27. 

Mashir-ul-mulk, ch. v. § 114. 

Matthews, General, ch. xii. § 14, 34, 36. 

Maudid, grandson of Mahmiad of Ghazni, ch. ii. § 14. 

Meade, Colonel, ch. xii. § 60; x. § 181, 

Mednr Rat, ch, ii. § 40; iii. § 38. 

Medows, General, Governor of Madras, ch. xii. § 40, ° 

Megasthenes, ch. i. § 20. - 

Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, ch. vi. § 21. 

Men (Manu), the Hind’ lawgiver, ch. i. § 3-5. 

Metcalfe, C. T., ch. x.§108, 105. 

Middieton, Thomas, first Bishop of Caleutta, ch. x. § 72. 

Miiman, R., Bishop of Caleutta, ch. x. § 190. | 

Mir Jafir, Nuwaéb of Bengil, &., ch. ix. § 9-26. 
_Mir Kasim, ch. ix. § 27. 

Mir Mumu, ch. tii. § 18, 19. 

Mir Fama, ch. ili. § 8, 12. 

Mir Shahib-ud-din, ch. iii. § 18. 

Mirza Askart, son of Baber, ch. ii. § 4. 

Mirza Hakim, ch. iii. § @; xi. § 20. 

Mirza Khan, ch. i. § 6. 

Moazzim Sultan, ch. iti. § 9,10; v. § 21. 
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i 

Monim Khan, ch. iii. § 10. « 

Monson, Colonel, ch. v0§ 197; x. § 3. 

Montgomery, Sir R., ch. xi. § 45. - ; 


Montressor, Golonel, ch. xii. § 51. 
Moor, Commodore, ch. v. § 91. 
Moore, Captain, ch. x. § 172. 
Morért Réo, ch. v. § 99; vill. § 22-24. 
Moraba Farnavts, ch. v. § 95. 
Morse, Mr., Governor of Madras, ch. vil. § 73 viii. § 16. 
Mostyn, Mr., ch. v. § 97. 
Mubérik Khilst, ch. ii. § 83; iv. § 18. 
Mudbdrik Seiad, ch. ii. § 46. 
Midajt Bhonslé, Regent of Nagpur, ch. v. § 86, 111. 
Muhalid, ch, ii. § 33 x1. § 11. 
Muhammad, Prince, son of Balban, ch. it. § 29. 
Muhammad, of Kharism, ch. 31. § 22. 
Muhammad, Dést, of Kabul, ch. x. § 110, 128, 149. 
Muhammad, son of Mahmid of Ghazni, ch. 11. § 15, 14. 
Muhammad Alt, Nuwab of Arcot, ch. viii. § 17-32. 
Muhammad Adit Shah, ch. wi. § 8; tv. § 23. 
Muhammad Bahadar Shah, the assassin, ch. ili. § 24, 2. : 
Muhammad Ghort, the first and last of his dynasty in India, ch. i. § 16. 
Muhammad Késim, invader of Sind, ch. it. § 43 x1 § jl. 
Muhammad, Seiad, ch. il. § 46. , 
Muhammad Shah, twelfth Mogul emperor, ch. iii. § 15. 
Muhammad Shah Lohdnt, ch. 11. § 3. 
Muhammad Sér, the Adali, ch. ili, § 5. 
Muhammad, Tughtak, ch. ii. § 36. 
Muhdbat Kirin, the great general of Jehangir, ch. iit. § 7, 8. 
 Muthér Réo Holkar, ch. iit. § 18; v. § 75. 
Méirdj, ch. xi. § 386-44. 
Mumtds Mahal, ch. iii. § 8. | 
Munroe, Sir Hector, a distinguished general, ch. ix. § 23, 24; xu. § 27, 
Munro, Sir T., Governor of Madras, ch. iii. § 16; v. § 156, 169; x. § 84; 
xii. § 56. . 
Murdd, son of Akbar, chin. § 6. 
Murad, son of Shah Jehan, ch. i. § 6. : 
Murray, General, ch. v. § 125, 187. - 
Marshed Kali Khén, ch. 1. § 15. 
Murteza Alt, of Arcot, ch. vii. § 7. 
Murteza Nizam Shah, ch. iv. § 28; iii. § 8. : 
Muzafir Jung, grandson of the Nizdm-ul-mulk, ch. viii. § 16, 17; viil § 7. 
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Nadir Shah, King of Persia, ch. iii. § 15; v. § 50. 
Nata, ch. iv. § 20. 
Nand Farnavts, ch. v. § 73-119; xii. § 88-41. 
Nand Sahéb, aname of Baji Kao L., ch. v. § 44.- 
Nand Sahéb (Dhundu Pant), ch. x. § 168, 172, 181. 
Nanak, founder of the Sikh system, ch. iii. §10; xi. § 22. 
Nanda, King of Magadha, ch. i. § 8. ) 
Nandiraj, the elder, ministers of nat ch. xii. § 9. 18. ] 
Nandiraj, the younger, Kings of Mysér, ch. v. § 66 ; viii. § 23; xii. § 11, 
Nand Kumdr (Nuncomar), ch. x. § 5. | 
Napier, Sur C., conqueror of Sind, ch. x. § 125, 189, 141; xi. § 42. 
Napier, Colonel (Lord R:, of Magdéia), Engineér Officer in Panjab, conqueror |of 
Abyssinia, ch. x, § 141. 

Napier, Lord, of Merchistoun, ch. x. § 188, 190. . 
Ndsir-ud-din, of Sind, ch. ii. § 19-28. 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud (i7.), ch. ii. § 28. 
Néastr-ud-din Tughtak, ch. il. § 38. 
Nawdé2 Khan, ch. iii. § 16. 
Nazir-ud-dautat, ch. iii. § 16. 
Naztb-ud-dauta, ch. ui. § 19. 
Nearchus, Admiral of Alexander the Great, ch. i. § 19. 
Neill, Lieutenant-Colonel James, ch. x. § 178. 
Newberry, a traveiler, ch. vii. § 6. 

| Nikél Sing, ch. xi. § 27. | 
Nizdm-ud-din, the evil Vazir of Kei KobAd, ch. ii. § 30. 
Nizdm-ul-mutk, founder of the Haidarabid dynasty, ch. iii. § 12, 15, 16. 
Nizdm Ali, son of the above, ch. i. § 16; v. § 72. 
Nizam Shahi, Kings of Ahmadnagar, ch. iv. § 24. 
Nobilibus, Robertus de, a great missionary in Madura, ch. iv. § 6. 
Norris, Sir W., ch. in. § 9. : 
North, Lord, Prime Minister of England, ch. x. § 2. 
Nott, General, the defender of Kandahar, ch. x. § 110, 118-121. 
Noushirvan, ch. i. § 25. 
Nuno de Cunha, a Portuguese Viceroy, ch. vi. § 16. 
Nir Jehan, ch. iii. § 7, 8. 
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Ochterlony, Sir David, a distinguished general, ch. x. § 43, 74, 81. | 


Omar Khiljt, ch, ii. § 33. | | 

— O'Shaughnessey, Sir Wiliam, founder of Indian telegraphic system, ch. x. § 148. 
' Outram, Sir James, ch. x. § 148-150, 157, 174, 188. : 

Ovenden, Mr.|Henry, ch. v. § 23.” 


Oxenden, Str Ig., ch. vii. § 6. 


P 


Pacheco, Duarte, a distinguished Portuguese agldier, ch, vi. § 8. 
Padmant, Queen of Chitér, ch. i. § 32. 

Padshath Begum, ch. Hi. § 5. 

Paget, Sir E., ch. x. § 80. 

Péla Kings of Bengal, ch. i. § 22. 

Palmer, Colonel, ch. v. § 119. 

Palmer Sf Co., of Haidarabad, ch. ji. § 16; x. § 78. 

Panini, the great Sanskrit grammarian, whose probable date is 600 B.C. 
Paradis, M., a distinguished French officer, ch. viii, § 5, 11. 

Parasu Rama, ch. iv. § 8. 

Paréshram Bhéo, ch. v. § 108. 

Parsajt Bhortslé, ch. v. § 160. 

Pdrswandth, ch. i, § 12. 

Parviz, son of Jehangir, ch. i. § 7. 

Pearce, Colonel, ch. xii. § 29. 

Peel, Sir W., ch. x. § 182. 

Perron, M., Holkar’s general, ch. v. §& 110-130. 

Phayre (Sir A.), Colonel, ch. x. § 140. | 

Pigot, Mr. (Lord), Governor of Madras, died in prison, ch: x. § 2, 

Pitt, Mr. Thomas, Governor of Madras, ch. vil. § 7 : 

Pitt, William, ch. x. § 15, 35. 

Ptyaddst, or Aséka, ch. 1. § 8. : | , 
Pollock, General, the avenger of the Afghan disasters, ch. x. § 110, 117, 121. 
Popham, Captain, captor of (iwilidr, ch. v. §- 100. ! 

Pérus, Alexander's antagonist, ch. 1. $ 19; xi. § 9. | . 

Pottinger (Sir Henry}, Governor of Madras, ch. v. § 165; x. § 148. 
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Pottinger, Eldred, defender of HepAt, ch. x. § 110, | 
Powell, Colonel, ch. v.§ 1382. . 
Prémaras, ch. i. § 9. .. 
Pratab, 8., ch. v. § 107. 
Pratéb of Tangjér, oh, viii. § 15, 24. 
Pritwt, Raja, the great: Rajpit knight, ch. ii. § 16. 
Priisler, General, ch. y. § 165. 
Péar, Udajt, Raja of Dhar, ch. v. § 45. 
Ptérnsa, the able Mysér minister, ch. xii, § 38, 55, 58. 

R 
Rafies, Sir §., ch. x. § 68. 
Rafi-ud-darajdt, ch. iii, § 12. 
Rafi-ud-dauta, ch. ni. § 14, 
Raghugt Bhonslé 1, ch. v. § 56, 62. 
Raghwjt Bhonsté If, ch. v. § 86-150. 
Raghujt Bhonslé Ii, ch. vy. § 159. ‘ 
Ragobé, oh. v. § 63-102; xii. § 15. 
Ragunitha. Rae (Ragobd), ch. v. § 63-102. 
Raja Bhagavin Dds, ch. iti. § 6 (15) ; ai. § 20. 
Raja Man Sing, ch. iii. § 6. 
Rdja Ram, gon of Sivaji, ch. v. § 27, 34. 
Réja Sahéb, son of Chanda Sahéb, ch. viii. § 22. 
Raj Sing, ch. iii. § 9. 
Réga Teda Mal, ch. iti. § 6. 
Raj Udetydr, of Mysoér, ch. xii. § 6. 
Rajis Rat, ch. v. § 47. 
Rém Déo, of Déo-giri, ch, ii. § 81; iv. § 16, 
Ram Raja, of Bijanagar, ch. iv. § 29. 
Rim Raja (Mahbratta), ch. v. § 59, 72, 94. 
Rdm Sing, ch, iti. § 9. 
Rama, ch. i. § 6, 10. 
Ramanand, ch. it. § 47. | | 
hdmdmya Achédya, founder of a sect of Yaishnavas, born at Sri Permatir, 
near Madras, 1009 a.p. | 
Réméyana, ch, i. § 6. 
iéimmohan Roy, ch. x. § 99. 
Rana Pertab, ch. iti. § 6. 
‘Ranjit Sing, the Lion of the Panjab, ch. xi. § 25. | 
Révana, the giant ruler of Ceylon, who stole away Siti, the wifs of Rama, 
ch. i. § 6; Intro. § 37. : : 
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Rawlinson, Sir H., ch. x. F 110. 

Raymond, M., French officer at Haidara bad, ch. ¥. § 114. 
Raz Bahddur, ch. iii. § 6. | 
Read, Colonel, ch. xi. § 51. 

Razta Begum, the only Queen of Delhi, ch. 11. § 24, 25. 
Robertson, Captain, ch. v. § 165. 

Roe, Sir T., ambassador, ch. iii. § 7; vii. § 6: 

Rose, Stir Hugh, wh. x. § 181, 183, 189. 

Roshenrai, ch. ni. § 8. 

Rukn-ud-din, fourth of the first Slave dynasty, ch, ii, § 24. 
Rumbold, Sir T., Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 9. 


S 


Saad-ullé Khan, a great finance minister, ch. iti. § 8. 

Sabaji, usurper in Nagpur, ch. v. § 86. 

Sabuktegin, ch. u. § 6. 

Sadat Als, NuwAb of Owdh, ch. x. § 32, 39. 

Sadat Khan, founder of the Oudh dynasty, ch. iii. § 12-17. 
Sadat-uila-Kh4n, ch, vii. § 7. 

Sidi, a poet, ch, it. § 29, 

Safder Jung, ch. 111. § 18. 

Safder Ali, of Arcot, ch. v. § 55; vii. § 7. 

Sahdi-déva, ch. i. § 8. 

Sadhu, Sivaji’s grandson, ch. v. § 33-59. 

Sadhu I, 

Sahujt, of Tanjér, ch. vil. § 7; viii. § 15. 

Sékya Muni (or Gautama), the founder of Buddhism, ch. 1. § 8, 11. 
Satdbat Jung, son of Nizim-ul-mulk, ch, m1. § 16; vy. 8 #2; viii. § 31. 
Salar Jung, Sir, ch. 101. : 16. 

Sdlivdhana, ch. i. § 9; iv. § 14. 

Sate (Sir R. and Lady Sale), ch. x. 379) 110, 122; x1. § 30. 

Saleh Muhammad Khan, ch.x. § 122. 

Sambajt, son of Sivaji, ch. iii. §9; ¥.§ 25, 28, 

Sambajt of Kothapdr, ch, v. § 47. 7 
Sandracottus, ch. i. § 8. . - 
sSanga Rana, ch. iti. § 3. 

Sankara Acharya, ch. i. § 11. 

Saunders, Mr., Governor of Madraa, ch. viii. § 22, 
Schwarts, the missionary, ch. xii. § 25; vit. § 6 
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Seiads (four emperors), ch. ii. g 3. 

Seiads (Barha), the king-makers ch, iid. 4 lt, 12. 

Seiad, Muhammad Khém, of Arcot, ch. vii. § 7. 

Selewcus, ch. i. § 20. 

Selim, or Jehdngir, fourth Mogul emperor, ch. it. § 8, 7, 

Selim ghadh Sar, second of restored Afghan dynasty, ch. iii. § 6. 
Sesostris, ch. i. § 17, 

Shahit-ud-din (Muhammad Ghért), ch. ii. § 16. 

Shayista Khan, ch.in. § 9; v. § 16. 

Shah Jahan, fifth Mogul emperor, ch. 1. § 8. 

Shah Shija, the King of Kabul, ch. x. § 69, 110, 119. 

Shahjt, father of Sivajt, ch. iii. § 8; v. § 7. 

Sham Shir Bahidar, ch. v. § 182. « 

Shim Sing, of Attari, ch. xi. § 33. 

Shams-ud-din Khan, murderer of Mr. Fraser, ch. x. § 100. 

Sherbrooke, Colonel, ch. xii, § 54. 

Sheridr, son of Jehangir, ch, iti. § 7, 

Shir Ali Khan, ch. x. § 123, 190. 

Shir Khan Str, ch. tii. § 4, 5; xi. § 18. 

Shir Sing, ch. xi. § 27-48. 

Shore, Sir John (Lord Teignmouth), third Governor-General of India, ch. x, 

29. 

Shafi son of Shah Jehfn, ch. ii. § 8. 

Shuja-ud-daula, of Oudh, ch. vy. § 70. 

Sikander Sir, ch. iii. § Bs xi. § 19. 

Sikander L6dt, ch. ii. § 47. 

Sikander Jah, ch. iii. § 16. . 

Sikander, Begum of Bhdépél, ch. x. § 102. 

Sindia, the Gwaliér family, ch. v. § 45-161. 

Sitd, the wife of Rama. 

Siva, ch. i.§ 10. | 

Sivadasha Rao, ch. Hi. § 31; v. § FO, 

Sivasé I, the great Mahratta, ch. v. § 4-26. 

Skylaw, admiral of Darius, ch. i. § 18. , 
Sleeman, Str Henry, ch. x. § 95, 150. - 7 
Smith, General, ch. v. § 155. ; 

Smith, Colonel, antagonist of Haidar, ch. xii. § 17. 

Smith, Sir Harry, ch. xi. § 30, 32. 

Smythe, Thomas, first Chairman of the Couré of Directors, ch. vil. § 6. 
Soarez, Lope, ch. vi. § 9, 14. 
 Soyera Bat, ch. v. § 27. 

Spencer, Mr., ch. 1x. § 27. 

| Staunton, Captuin Francia, herp of Kotigéom, ch. vy. § 155. | 
| St. Lubin, a French impostor, ch. vy. § 95. : ye 
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St. Thomas, ch. iv. § 3, 7 

Stevehs, a traveller, ch. vil. § 6. 
Stevenson, General, ch. vy. 7 124-128. 
Stevenson, Mr. R., ch. x x, § 142, 

Stewart, Captain, ‘the “ Hero, ’* ch. v. § 97. 
Stewart, General, ch. y. § 125. 

Storey, @ traveller, ch. vii. § 6, 

Stuart, General, ch. xii. § 35, 51, - 
Suferin, Adméral, ch. xii. § 32. 

Suleiman, of Badakshan, ch. iti, § 6. 
‘Suleiman, ch. ii. § 32. 

Suleiman, son of Dara, ch. iii. § 9, 
Sultin Mahmud, of Ghazni, ch. ii. § 3. 
Sultan Muhammad, gon of Aurungzib, ch. iii, § 8. 
Str Afghan, restored dynasty, ch, iii. § 4, 6. 
Surdj Mal, ob, iii. § 18; v. § 70. 


Surdp Sing, ch. xi. § 8, 


Takt Sing, ch. x. § 102. 

Tannajt Malusrdi, ch. v. § 21. 

Tanita Tépi, a brave rebel, cb. x. § 181. 

Tard. Bat, ch. v. § 34, 39. 

Tavites, ch. i. § 19. 

Teignmouth, Lord (Mr. Shore), third Governor-General, ch. x. § 83. 
Teinvir Lene (Tameriane}, ch. ii. § 39. 

Teimir Shah, son of Ahmad Abdali, ch. iii. § 19, 

Fé) Sing, ch. x. § 169; xi. § 31. 

Temple, Sir B., ch. x. § 190. * 

Thackwell, Sir J., ch. xi. § 43. 

Thomas, St., the Apostle, oh, iv. § 8. 

Thomason Mr, ch. x. § 141. 

Thompson, Major, the real taker of Ghazni, oh. x. § 110. 
Timmagt, ch. vi. § 12. 

Tippt, the Tiger, Sultin of Mysér, ch. xii. § 1, 18, 22, 38. 
Tirumaia Ndyakan, of Madurs, ch. iv. § 6. 

Tokarrah Khan, ch, iii. § 9. 

Trevalya.t, Sir ., oh. x. § 188. ~ 
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U-V¥ Trinmpaéra—VyAsa. 
Triampdra, oh. vi. § 7. . 
Trimbak Réo Mamda, ch. v. § 78-87; xii. § 22. 

Trimbakj?, oh. v. § 146, 158. 
Takait Holkdr I, ch. v. § 76. 
Tékajt Holkar Il., ch. v. § 160. 
Tulajt Angria, ch, v. § 66. 
Tuist Bat, ch, vy. § 140-160. 





U 


Udi Sing, or Oudi, founder of Oudipiy, ch. iii. § 6 & 
Unsurt, & poet, ch. i. § 12, 
Upton, Colonel, negotiates the treaty of Pirandar, ch. v. § 92, 


Vv 


Vajid Alé Shah, the last King of Oudh, ch. x. § 150. 
Valmiki, oh. 1. § 6. 

_ Valiant, General, ch. x. § 124. 

Vansittart, Mr., ch. ix. § 15. 

Vans Agnew, Mr., ch, xi. § 36, 41. 

Fenables, Mr., ch. x. § 182. 

Venkajt of Tanjér, or Ekojt, ch. v. § 53. 

Fentura, Colonel, one of Ranjit Sing’a generals, oh. xi. § 25. 
Verelat, Mr., ch. ix. § 33. 

Vikramaditya, ch. i. § 9, 23, . 
Vira Rajéndra Udeiydr, of Karg, oh. x. § 90. ~ 

Visajt Kishen, ch. v. § 81. 

Vishawu, ch. i. § 10. 

_ Viehnu Verddhana, ch. iv. § 9. 

Vishwa Ndtha Nayakan, ch, iv. § 6, 

Piswas Rao, eldest son of Balaji Rao, ch, v. § 70, 

Vitdla Déva, ch. iv, § 9. 

Vydsa (Védavyded), ch. i. § 2, 7, 
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Ww 


Wégi Bald Permdl, foonder of the Travancore atate, ch. x. § 61. 

Wake, Mr., of Arrah, ch. x. § 175. 

Walid Khatltf, ch, ti. § 4. - 

Walker, Major, of Gujarit, ch. v. § 122, 147. 

Ward, Dr., a ‘‘ Serampore missionary,” ch, vii. § 5. 

Wastt Muhammad, the Pindart, ch. v. § 160-162. 

Watson, Admiral, Clive'sa coadjutor, ch. vy. § 66; ix. § 8. 

Webbe, Mr., an able Madras civilian, ch. x. § 43, 48. 

Wellesley, Marquis, fourth Governor-General, ch. iii. § 16; x. § 44; v. § 117; 
xii, § 50. | 

Wellesioy General (Duke of Wellington), ch. v. § 120, 124; xii. § 50, co. 

Wellesley, Henry (Lord Cowley), ch. xii. § 56. 

Weish, General, ch. x. § 68. 

Wheeler, Sir Hugh, ch. x. § 172. | 

Whish, General, taker of Miltdn, ch. xi. § 38-41. 

Whitelull, Mr., Governor of Madras, ch, x. § 9. 

Willoughby, Liewienant, of Delhi! ch. x. § 166. ~ 

Wittajt Holkdr, ch. v. § 121. 

Whatlock, General, ch. x. § 178, 

Wilson, Daniel, Bishop of Calcutta, ch. x. § 72. 

Wilson, Mr., an eminent financier, ch. x. § 188. 

Wylde, Sir Alfred, ch. x. § 190. 

Wynch, Mr., Governor of Madras, ch. x. § 9. 


Xavier, Francif, the “ Apostle of the Indies,” ch. vi. § 17. 


¥ 


Ydr Muhammad, oh. xi. § 4, 
Yeh, the Chinese Governor, ch. x. § 108. 
Yustf-idil Shah, ch. iv. § 28. 
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Zabiia Khan, ch. iii. § 28; v. § 107. 
4afur-Khan, oh, ti. § 82. | 

Zalim Sing, oh. vy. § 158. | 

Zeman Shah, ch. x. § 88, 110 3. ; xi. § 26°; xii. § 60. 
Ziegenbdalg, the Danish (German) missionary, ch. vii. § 6, 
Sufie Khan (Zefur), ch. ii, § 86; iv. § 20. : 
Zulfikdr Khim, the king-maker, ch. iii, § 9-11; v. § 34-89. 
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Abu (Aboo), the chief peak of the Aravalli monntains, about 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, intro. § 36. 

Acesinee (Chin&b), intro. § 84; ch. i, § 29°; xi. § 3. 

Aden, in. &. Arabia. <A popinsula, under Bombay, ch. vi. § 13. 

Adjunta (Ajunta, Ajayantt), at the mouth of a pass through the Berar hills. 
Celebrated caves, 53 miles from Aurung&bad, ch. v. § 136. 

Adjyghur, Bandélkhand, feudatory, intro. § 12, 24. 

| Adén (Adwanf), ch. v. § 151; xii. § 38. 

ghdnistdn, ch. ii.; x. § 101, 110, 115, 116. 
gra, Akbar made it his capital, henco called Akbarab4d, intro. § 9, 28; ch. iil. 
§ 8,8; v. § 180. _ 

Ahmadabad (Gujarat), intro. § 18; ch. it. § 41; v. § 63, 100. Here are mag- 
nificent ruins. 

Almadabad (Bidar [Vidarb’ha]), ch. iv. § 20. 

Alvnadmagar (1.), intro. §18; oh.ii. § 41; ili. § 4, 6-9; iv. § 24; v. § 7,87, 126, 
147,160; vi. § 19. 

Abmadnagar (17.), ch. ii. § 41. 

Ahmadptr, intro. § 34. ; 

Ahw, intro. § 86. 

Ajmér, & city and territory in Bajpitina. The city is about 203 miles south of 
Delhi, lying on the eastern slope of the Aravalli hills. It ts prohably the 
highest point in the plains of Hindistaén, being about 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, mtro. § 9, 36; ch. i. § 28; ii. § 16; iii, § 7; v. § 163. 

Akola, ia 47 miles 8.8.W. from Blichpir, intro. § 20. | 

Akulkét, feudatory Raja, intro. § 24; oh. v. § 45, 166. ; 

Akydb, sea-port in Birma, intro. § 15. 

Alcananda, intro. § 34, . 

Altghar, taken by Lake, intro. §9; ch. v. § 130. 

Aligura, Bandélkhand, tributary, intro. § 24. 

Alt-rdjpar, intro. § 12. oo 
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Aliwil, battlefield, eh. xi. § 82; =. § 128, 

. Alldhdbad, at the confluence of the Ganges and J amna, intro, § 9, 34; ch, iii. 
§ 22; v. § 125; ix. § 1, 95-29, 

Allepie (Alupalti), on the coast, midway. between Cochin and Quilon, ch. x, § 62, 








it is the ehief sea-port of Travancore. 
Almora, the chief town in Kumion. _ 
| Alwér (Ulwér), a city in Rajpitina. The district is sometimes called Méwdt, 
or Machérg. | . 
Amarapura, capital of Birms [see Mandalay. till 1860, now almost, deserted. 
Amber, ch. iti. § 6. 
Amboyna, one of the Moluccas, ch. x, § 68. 
Ambir, two battles, fifty miles wont of Arcot, ch. vii. § 7 ; ‘viii, § 16. 
Ambir Poss, ch. xii. § 41. oo 
Amerkét (Umerkét), birthplace of Akbar, ch. iii. § 4,6; x. § 126. 
Amherst, intro. § 18. 

Amravati (= immortal) (Oomrawutty), intro. § 20. <A great cotton mart. 
Amritsty (Umritstr), the holy place of the Sikhs; and Ranjit Sing’s second 
capital, ch. xi. § 8, 20, 24, 

Andaman Islands, intro, § 38. 

Anhalwira, ch. i. § 26; ii. § 11, 19. 

Animalii, intro. § 38, 

Anjengo, on the western coast, south of Quilon, was the apat of a factory from 
1684 to 1813. Orme, the historian, was born here. 

Amipshuhur, ch. iii. § 20. 

Arakdn, intro, § 15,28; ch. x. § 79. 

Aramb&ls Lines, ch. x, § 63. 

Arambali Pass, ch. x. § 68. 

Aravulli Hills, east of the desert of Suid, intro. § 29, 38, $6. 


In front of these to the west is the noble mountain of Abu, rising as abruptly from the 
sandy plain aa an island from the ocean. It seems. one vast bubble o granite that — 
has riaen through what then wag the sea, the summit of which in cooling has 
sunk back on itself, forming a valley on its summit six or eight miles long, which 
alfords a most enchanting contrast to the desert below. ‘These are remarkable for 

of rose-coloured quartz, and for slates and Schiste, which furnish, roofs for 
ouges and temples, } 


Aveot (Ar-Kidu —6 jungles) Town, in the Carnatic, ok. vii. § 7; viii. § 22, - 

Arent District, North (Arcot), intro. § 16; ch. x, § 44. 

‘|. Arcot District, South (Cuddalér), intro. § 16; ch. x. § 44. _ 

Argiom (= Harigrdma), it ig 88 miles from Ellichptr W.S.W., ch. y. § 189. 

Artankipam, near Pondicherry, ch. viii, § 10, 

Arikéra, Mysér, battle, ch. xii. § 41. 

Ariyankdl Pass, goes into Tinnevelly, ch. x. § 63. | 

Armogan (Aru-mugam), ancient settlement, before Madras, 36 miles N. of 
Pulicat. ch. vil. § 6 (2). | 


a 
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Arnt, seventy-four milea 8.W. from Madvas, olf. xii. § 32. Clive fought here 
and defeated Raja Sahéb. ' . : 

Arrah, heroic defence in 1857, oh.m § 175. * ay 

Arras, firat English battie with the Mahrattas, ch. v. § 91. . * 

Ashtagram (eight villages), Mysdér, intro. § 14; ch. xii. § 1. + * 

Ashéé, near Punderpty, last battle of the Peshwa, ch. v. § 151, 167. . 

Astrghar, in Kéndésh, twelve miles from Burhinpir, ch. iii. § 6; yy. § 128, 162. 

Aska, in the N. Sirkirs. Here are great sugar-works. Ms 

Assat (Aasye), this is twenty-eight miles north from Jalna, ch, v. § 127. 

Assam, intro. § 8, 23, 27; oh. x. § 79. 

Attollons, intro. § 88. 

Attock, ford of the Indus, a fort, ch. iii. § 6. y 

Attar, paas, ch. xii. § 41. f 

Aurungabad, is the principal city in Bérdr,’on tho left bank ef the Didhna, a 
tributary of the Godavart, ch. iii. 97/9; v. § 16, 29; viii § 20. [First 
called Khirkt. } 

Ava, ch. x. § 79. 

Azimghar, intro. § 9. 


B 


- 


Backergunj, about 120 miles east of Calcutta, intro. § 8. 

Baciria, ch. i. § 19, 20. _ 

Boddmi, ch. v. § 106,165. Taken by Sir T, Munro in 1818. Near it are very 
interesting cave temples. 

Badra, ch. xii. § 1; intro. § 34. (Bhadra.) 

Bagit, intro. § 12. 

Bagul, intro. § 24. | 

Bahér, provines, intro, § 8, 23; ch. i. § 8; ix. § 1. | , 

Baiswara (1.), intro. § 11. An important town on the Kishtna, which is here 
1,160 yards broad. — 

Baitél, near this are the sources of the Tapit, intro. § 18. 

Bakmant, kingdom, ch. i. 4 36, 

Balabht, a magnificent ancient city in Gujarat, submerged by « natural con- 
vulsion in A.D. 319, ch. i. § 25. | | | 

Balasinér, intro. § 18. In the Réwa Kanta, Bombay. . 

Balasér (= Baléshwar), intro. § 8; ch. vy. § 62. " 

Balkh, ch. iit. § 3. * | “ 

Bamganga (River), intro. § 36. - 

Banass (River), intro. § 34, 86. _ 

Buncoora, intro. § 8. 


_ 
~~ 
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| Barta, intro.§ 18. In the Rawa Kantaé, Bombay. 
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Banda, intro. § 9; ch. v. §'192; oh. x: § 68. 


Bannu, intro. § 10; ch. xi. § 4. 


_ Beramahdl, intro. § 28; ch. xii. § 21, 44, 48, 


Barcelér, fifty-five milea north by weat from Mangalér. Formerly a place’ of 
1 1 ; 


| Baréda, intro. § 18, 24, 25; ch. vy. § 112, 1292, 


' Behrt (Bandéikhand, feudatory), intro. § 24, 


 Beldehistan, ch. i, § 29. 






\ 


Bandétkhand, 2, district, governed originally by Bandéla Réjas. It came under 
the English in 1817. There ara in it thirty-six feudatory states. It ia 
inoluded in the Central India agency, intro. § 12, 23; ch. ¥.§ 192; x, § 70. 

Bangaléy, ch. v. § 7; xii. § 1)8, 41. : ' | 

Banganpuily, Zemindir. Ceded districts, intro. § 24, | 

Banktat, ch. v. § 65. ; 

Bantam, in Jéva, oh. vii. § 6. 


Bansda, intro. § 24, 

Banswara, intro. § 24, 86. 

Baoni, intro. § 24. 

Baraitch, intro. § 11. 


Barématt, ch. v. @8. 
Bard&é, a district in Kattiawaér. 
Bareilly, intro. 9; ch. x. § 89, 76. 


great trade, ch. i. § 29; v. § 17. 


1 
~ 


Bart Dodb, ch, xi. § 8. 
Baroach (Baryagaza), Broach, ch. iv. § 14. 


Barreca, on the east of the Higli, about sixteen. milea above Calontta, 
ch. x. § 80. 

Barren Istand, intro. § 38. 

Baséda, intro. § 12, 

Bassahtr, intro. § 24, 

Hassein 5 Birma, intro. $15; ch. x. § 79, . 

Bassein (2), near Bombay, ch. vy. § 51, 53, 88, 101, 121-124; x. § 84; vi. § 16, 20. 
Batavia, Java, on the north-west coast, ch. vii. § 4, 

Botinda, ch. ii. § 7; xi, § 8, - 

Battdla, oh. xi. § 8. 

Bedntr (Bednir, Nagar), Mysér, ch. xii. § 14, 84, 
Beghram; oh, i. § 19, | 

Beerbhtm (Vire.bhiimi = land of heroes), intro. § 8. - 


Behut (Bandéikhand, fendatory), intro. § 24, 

Belaspir, intro. § 18, 24. : 
Belgdum, intyo. § 18. Taken by Sir T. Munro in 1818, 
Beliary (Ballart), intro. § 16; ch. it. § 16; x. § 40. 


Bendres (K&oi), the moat populous city in India,"very sacred, on the Ganges, . 
intro. § 9,24; oh. ii, § 16; ix, § 36; x. § 11, 82, 173. 
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Bengél—Bolan Pass. | .'&B 
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Bengdl, intra. § 7,8, 28; ch. ix. 

Rerdr, intro. § 20, 28; ch. liz. § 16; v. § 56. 

Rerhdmptir, oh. x. § 161, - ‘ | 

—‘Reronda (Bandélkhand, feudatory), intro. § 24. 

Betwa (River), intro. § 34. 

Bhadowra, intro. § 12. 

Bhadra, intro. § 34. . 

Bhagtratt, two rivers, one near the source of the Ganges ; the other the upper 

_ Hiighi, intro. § 34. “ 

Bhagulpdér (Boglipore), a town anc district in Bengal proper, intro. § &. 

Bhiionagar, intro. § 18, 24. In Kattiw4r. . 

Bhartptr, a Jat city, thirty-one miles from Agra, intro. § 24-86; oh. v. § 58, 
187; x. § 81. . 

Bhatia, cb. 7. § 8. 

Bhavdnt, intro. § 84.. 

Bhdwalodr, intro. § 10; ch, xi. § 37. 

Bhilaa, ch. v. § 96. 

Bhépal, intro. §12, 24, 25; oh. 1. § 23; v. § 06; x. § 102. 

Bhér Ghat, intro, § 38. 

Bhétan (Batain), ch. x.§ 190. | : , 

Bidni, ancient capital of Agra.. It is sixty-five miles from the city of Agra. 
Now Kerowit. : : : 

Bids (Beas), River (Hyphasis), intro. § 84, 

Btbtgung, ch. x. § 175. : : 

Bidar (Ahmadabad, Vidharba), ch. iv. § 19, 20, 27. Onthe Manjira B. 

Btja, intro. § 24. | 

Bijanagar (Vijaya-nagar, Narsinga), ch. iii. § 8; iv. § 2,19-20; xii. § 6. 

Btjaptr, ch. iii. §9; iv. § 23; vi. § 3 

Btjdwar, intro. § @4, ‘ 

BinGr, intro. § 9. : : 

Btkanér, a city and district in Rajpitdna, intro. § 24, 36. 

Bima, intro. § 34; ch. v. § 4, 155. ; 

Bimltpatam, about fifteen miles north-east of Vizagapatam, on the coast of 
Orissa, a place of considerable trade, ch. vir. § 4. _ 

Bindrabund (Vrindavana), near Mat’hura, the acene of Krishna’s youthful 
frolica, thirty-five miles N.N.W. from Agra. 

Birma, intro. § 16; ch. x. § 78. 

Bisnagar. . 


4 
ye 


Btitr, near Khinpir; x. § 178. | | 
Bogra, intro. § &. oo 
Bokerdiin, ch. v. § 127. a “ 
Bokhéra, ch. ii. § 5; Hi § 3; x. § 190. ’ 

Boldram, a cantonment, twelve miles north of Haidarabad. 
Boldin Pass, ch. x. § 110, 118. —— 
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Ci * Bombay-—Oalicut,* 
I 

Bombay (Mahim), capital of Western India, population, 780,000, intro. § 18, ° 

- 28; oh. iii, § 9; vii. § 6. (Not from buon-bahia = good harbour; but . 

Mabratta word Mumbia.) ° " 
Boolundshuhwr intro. § 9. 
Bourbon, ch. vii. § 7; x. § 66. 
Brahkmant (River), intro. § 34. (= Bahmint.) | ° 
Brahmaputra (River), intro. § 34. 
Brahmarshidésa, oh. i. § 6, 
Brahmdvarta, ch. i. § 5. “ 
Brazil, ch. vi. § 5. 
Brimhipurt, ch. iti. § 9. | 
Broach (Bardch, Bartich), intro. § 18; ch. i. § 29; v. § 97, 102, 129. 
Buddon, intro. § 9; ch. x. § 39. 
Buddowél, ch. xi. § 32, 
Budge-Budge, a battle, below Calontta, ch. ix. § 6. 
Bughat, intro. § 24. 
Bukkur, ch. x. § 110, 
Bulsun, intro. § 24, 
Bundara, intro. § 18. . 
Bindt, city and state in Rajpiitana, intro, § 24, 86; ch. v. § 163. 
Burdwan, intro. § 8, 23; ch. ix. § 16. 
Burhinpir, the residence of the Mogul Viceroys of the Dakhan, ch. ni. § 6, 
7,9; v. § 128, | 
Burwint, intro. § 12. | me 
Buatar, or Jugdaipar, its aborigines are Géndas, & people formerly addicted to 
| cannibalism and human sacrifices, intro. § 13, 24, 
Busti, intro. § 9. 
Biiin (Bhét&n, Bootan), intro. § 23. : 
Bdtwdl (Butool, Butaul), in Oudh, ch. x. § 74, . 
Busdr, south-east of the Ganges, fifty-eight miles H.N.E. from Bendres, ch. ix, 
22—24, : 


Byturnt (River), intro, § 34, 


—_ 
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C 


[See under K.] 


Cabal (Kabul), ch. x. § 110, 119, 122. : 
Cachér, intro. § 8, 23. 





Caggar (River), ch. i. §.5. a 
Caleutta (City), intro. § 8, 23; ch. ii. § 12; vil. § Gs: ix. § 5. 
Calicut, ch. iv. § 8; <ti. § 73 xil, § 16, 34, 43. | ~ 
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Oallian—Chillianwallah. ¢ 
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Catlidn (Kalyana). - 

Calpt (Kalpi). : 

Oambay, intro. § 24. (Khsambiyat.} - 

Canara tent intro. § 16, 23; ch. x. § 42; xii. § 87, 56. 

Canara (North), intro. § 18. 

Candahér (Khandahar, Kandahar), ch. x. § 110. —— . 
Candy (Kandy), intro. § 37. 
Cannandr (Cannanér), intro. § 16; ch, vi. § 6. 

Cape de Verde Ialands, ch. vi. § 2. - 

Cape of Good Hope, ch. vi. § 2. 

Caricét (Karical), intro. § 17; ch. vii..§ 7. 

Carnatic (Karnatio), intro. § 23, 32 ; ch. iii. § 18; iv. §2; v. § 53, 555 vil. § 7; 


x. § 44. 
Carar (Karty = Blacktown), intro. § 34; ch. xii. § 36. 
Cashmtr (Kaahmir), intro. § 24, 26,27; oh. xi. § 2, 7, 34. 
Catmandoo (Katmandt), the capital of Nipal, ch. x. § 74. 
Cavért (River), (Chaberis, Kavért), intro. § 34; ch. xm § 1. 
Cawnptr (Khinptr), ch. x. § 39. 
Ceded. Districts of Haidardbdd, intro. § 23; ch. iii. § 16. 
Cleded Districta of Oudh, intro. § 23; ch. x. § 39, 
Céra Kingdom, ch. i. § 28; iv.§ 8. - : 
Ceylon (Lanka), intro. § 22, 37; ch. vi. § 10. 
Chateris (Cavéri), q.v., intro. § 14. " 
Chékan, a fort, 18 miles N. of fina. It was taken in 1662 by Shayista Kran, 
after a siege of two months, and with a loss of 900 men. Ch. v. § 16; 
and by the British in 1818. : | 
Chakawdl, oh. xi. § 3. 
Chamba, intro. § 10,24. 
Chambal (River), intro. § 12, $4, 86. : 
Champantr, ch. iii. § 4; v. § 129. ‘ 
Chanda, a large town on the West Warda; coal has been found hare, intro. § 18. 
Chandernagor, about sixteen miles above Calentta, intro. § 17; ch. vii. § 7; ix. 
8 . " 


§ 8. 
Chandragiré, oh. iv. § 29. ~~ 
Changdma (Singarpetta), ch. xii. § 17, 27, 41. { 


Chatisghir, intro. § 18.“ 
Chatterptr, Bandélkhand, fendatory, intro. § 12, 24, 

Chal (Choul), it ia thirty milea south by east from Bombay, on the coast, 
oh. vi. § 10. . 
Cheduba, an, island in Arakin, a few miles from Ramri, ch. x. § 79. " 

Chérkalt, ch. v. § 79; xii. § 22, | . 

Chicacole (Shrikakolam); the chief civil station in Ganjam ; capital of an - 
ancient Hindt kingdom, ch. iv. § 11; ii. §16(5). © 

Chillianwallah, ch. xi. § 40, 42. : .. 


= 











. Chitiledrag (Chitradrig, Chitrakal = the umbrella rock), th, xii, § 1. 
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0 _ Chillumbrum—Govelong. 


Chitlumbrum (Sitambaram), on tae sea-coast, three miles south of Porto Novo, 
Gh, viii, §.31. | 
| Chimalart, intro. § 33. , 

China, ch. x. § 158. 

Chinab, intro. § 34; ch. xi, § 3. 
Chindwadra, intro. §18. . ° 
Ching eput (Fort), intro, $16, 28; ch. iv, § 29: viii, $24. Taken by Clive in 

1762. . 









os 


Chinsura, on the west bank of the Higli, eighteen miles from Caloutta, ch. ix. - 
5, 14. 

ontedr, & strong fortress in Rajpitana, ch. ii. § 32; ii. § 6 : 

Ciuitar (Chittore), an old fort and town, in N. Aroot, Near it are an immense 

-__ number of ancient sepnichres, or cromlechs, | 

Chittagong, intro. § 8. - 

Chittapet, it is seventy-sight miles south-weat from Madrasa, ch. viii. § 31. 


Chola, ch, i. § 28. 

Chéita Nagpir, intro. § 8, ! 

Chowghat Pass, going into Cotmbatir, ch. x. § 63. 

Chumparun, or Bhattta, intro. § 8. | 

Chun4r, on the Ganges, between Bendros and Mirzipér, ch. iii. $4; v. § 158, 

Churkart, Bandélkhand, faithfal in 1857 » feudatory, intro. § 12, 24, 

Chutianattt, oh. vii. § 6. | | 

Ciredrs (Northern), intro. § 23; ch, iii, $16; ix.§:14. The ansient names was 

_ Katanga. | . 

Cis-Satiaj States, intro. § 28; ch. x. $169; xi. § 8. 

Cochin (Kachhi ; Ant. Coichi), intro. § 16, 24: ch. {. § 29; vi.§ 5,8; x.§ 64. 
Here are colonies of white and black Jews. These Idtter Been to hava 
been on ti western coast from the third century A.D. 

Coal, ch. v. § 130. | | : 

Coimbatér (Koyimbattr), intro. § 16,28; ch. iv. §8; x. § 42; xil. § 56. 

Colleroon, £., intro. § $4, : 

Colombo, intro. § 37. ! 

Comorta (Vape), (Kumari), intro. § 1, 2. _ - 

Conjeveram (Kanchipnram), ch. iv. § 5. One of the seven sacred Hindt cities. - 
Ita great temple waa built by Krishna Rays, 1509. Ch. iv. § 29. 

.Qoveh Bahar, intro. § 8, 24, , | 

Corah (Karrah), ch. ix. § 28. 

Corigdom (Korigdom), | 

‘Cormeallis (Port), intro. § 38; x. § 70, | . 

Cossimbagaar Kasim-baz&r), ch, ix. § 4, 

Coasyah (Hills), (Kosiya), intro. § 8. 

Coulan (Quilon), ch. i, § 29. : _ 

Covelong, ch. viii. § 24: . rn 
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| Cranganér-—-Dharamytr. oo D 


oo 

! “ . | : Ps ; 

Oranganér, sixteen mileanorth of Cochin, ch. vi. § 9. 

Cuddalér (Cuddalore, Gidal-r), intro. § 16; cb. vin. § 9,31; xii. § 35. 

Cuddapa (Kadapa, Kirpa), intro. § 16; ob. iii. § 16; vili. § 18; x. § 40. 

Carg (Karg, Coorg), intro. § 23. 

Cuich (Katch), intro. § 18. : 

| Cuttack (Kuttack), capitalof the Gajapati Rajas of Orissa, at the mouth cf the 
Mahdnadi, intro. § 8, 23, 24. ; 


* ‘ + 


Dabul ch. vi..§ 11. . 

Dacca, intro. § 8. | 

Dakhan, intro. § 80; cb. i, § 6; iv. | * 

Damalehéri Pasa, ch, v. § 565. oe 

-Damén (Daman), it is one hundred miles from Bombay. Intro. § 19; oh. vi. 

- § 22. Itia the capital of a district-ten miles by five. | 

Damida, intro. § 34. | ‘ 

Darjeeling, intro. § &. : 

Dauléshwaram, onthe Godavari. Hore is the great dam, or anevkat. 

David, Fort St., intro., § 28; vil. § 21. 

Déra Din, intro. § 9; ch. x. § 74 | : = 

Dethi (Indrapashtra), intro. § 9, 10,23; ch. il. § 16,19; v. § 130; vii, $73 x. 
-§ 166. 

Déogdom, ch.7v. § 184. 

Déogiri, ch, ii. 19; iv. § 15., 

Déoghar (Barta), (1) intro. § 18; (2) ch. iv. § 14, 16. 

Déonhalit, ch. xii. § 1, 11. 

Déra Fatih Khan, ch. x1. § 4. 

Déra Ghdzt Khan, intro. § 10; ch. xi. § 4. — 

Déra Ishmael Khan, intro. §-10; ch. xi. § 4, 87. 

Dérajdt, intro, § 10; ch. xi. § 2, 4. 

Dévapraydga, tntro. § 34. 

Dévikéta, ch. viil. § 21, 31. 

Déwas, intro. § 12, 24, 

Déwil, ch. ii. § 4. 

Deybur, intro. § 36. : 

Dhamt, intro, § 24. ; . 

Dhar, intro, § 12, 24. 

Dharampér, intro. § 24. a 
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# Dharmasila—Bilichptr, . ~ 


ON rr re 
Dharmasdia, ch. x. § 189. . : 
Dharwar, intro. § 18. Taken in 1780, 
Dhauli, .oh. i. § 8. . 
Dhdvala- Giri (= the white mowntain), intro. § 33. | 
Dholapdr, . principality of Rajptiina, sometimes called Géhud, intro. § 24; 
ch. vy. § 137. 
Dhund, R. intro. § $6. a 
Dhurwyi, intro. § 24, — | 
Diamper, fourteen miles east from Cochin, ch. vi. § 21. 
Dig (Deeg), ch, v. § 197... - 
Dinanagar, oh. xi. § 3. 
Dindigal, intro. § 23; oh. xii. § 18, 36, 45. 
_ Did, intro. § 19; ch. vi. § 11, 16, 17, 22. | 
Doab, ch. xi, There are besides the Dodbs in the Panjib, that between the. 
Ganges and the Jamna, and the 8. Mahratta Doiib, between the Kishtna 
and the Timbhadra. [= two rivers. The land between two rivera, 
Mesopotamia,” “ Al Jezirah.” | 
Dodda-betta (Mt.), intro, § 33. 
Déjana, intro. : 24. : | 
Donabew, Maha Bandtila was killed there, oh. x. § 79. . 
- Dondra Head, intro. § 1, 2. : 
Dawlatabad (= the abode of pleasure), ch. iv. § 14,15. Ansiently, Déogiri, 
some imagine it to be the ancient Tagara, co | 
Dubhoy (Dubhii), ch. v. § 100. 
Dufiékar, of Jat, intro. § 24. 
Dumoh intro. § 13. 
Dungarptr, intro. § 24, 36. 
Durk6ti, intro. § 24, 
Durridbad, intro. § 11. 
Durrang, intro. § 8. 
- Duttia, intro. § 12, 24, | 
Dwira Samudra, ch. iv. §9; xii. § 2. 
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Edar {Idar), intro. § 18, 24; ch. iii, @. Oo 
Elephanta, an island siz miles from Bombay, celebrated for its cave temples, 
Elléra, ch. v. § 7. Famous for its sculptured caves. 

" Ellore (fdr), in the N, Sirkars, close to the Kolar lake, ob. iii. § 16 (5). - 
Eltichptr, the ancient capital of Berdr, oh. iL § BL; iv. § 16, 26. | 
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Bas Keyl Valley—-Gerseppa Falls. F-—-G 


Boo. Keyl Valley, ch. xi 5. 4. [The tribe of Baan. | 
Etah, intro. § 9. 

Etawah, intro. § 9. 

Busofeye, division of Peshawar, oh. xi. 8 4s, 
Everest (Mi.), intro. § 88. 


# 


Farghénah, ox Traneomana (Mawaran-Nahr), ch, iii, § 8. 

Fatthgivur, ch. vy. § 187. 

Feris-pir, intro. § 10; ch. ii. § 87; xi. § 8, 23; x. 9121, 183, 

Feréz-shah, oh. xi. § 31. 

Fulda (Fulta), on the east of the Higlt, twenty miles 8.8 Wo I in a straight 
direction from Calontta, ch. iz. 3s 35. 

Furrtdkét, intro. § 24. 

Furrtaptr, intro. § 8. 

Purruckdbdd, a city on the Ganges. In 1802 its Nuwab surrendered it to the 
British, receiving a large pension. His descendant rebelled in 1857, and 
wad sent into exile, intro. § 9. 

Futtehpar, intro. § 9. [Batih-par.] 

Fysdbadd, mtro. § 11. 


f 
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Gaile (Point de), in Ceylon, intro. § 37. 

Galna, ch, v. § 187. 

Gambhir R., a tributary of the Bamganga, intro. § 36. 

Ganges (River) intro. § 34. 

Ganges (Canal), ch. x. § 146. 

' Ganjam, intro, § 16. 

Garra (River), intro. § 34; ch. xi. 

Garrow (Hilla), intro. § 8, 33. 

Gédwilgarh, oh. v. § 188, 184. * 

Gerouli, Bandélkhand, mtro, § 24. 

Gerseppa Falls, on the Geraeppa (or Fural or Shtravatt) river, near Honfwar, 
are the largeet in India. 
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G Ghate--Gutparhba. 





. &héts (Hastern and Western), Intro. § 31, $2, 83. 
Ghéztpair, Lord Cornwallis died there, intro. § 9; ch. x. § 52. 
Ghaznt, Afgh4niatin, oh. ii, § 5-18; x. § 110-116, 121. . 
Gheriah (—= fort), Western Coast, (1) ch. v. § 65}; vill, § 27; ix. § 21. [See 
Viziadrdg.] | : . 
Ghér; ch. ii. § 16. 
Ghurra, intro. § 12. 
Gingt, oh. v. § 94; viii, § 18, | 
Girnar, ch. i..§ 8, ° 
Goa, intro. § 19; vi. § 12, 14-22. There is Panjim or New Goa; old Goa; and 
five miles distant the rnins of the Hindi Goa. 
Goddvart (River and District), intro. § 16, 84, | 
Gégra (River), istro. § 34. | | 
' Gohud (Dholaptir), a city twenty-three miles north of Gwéalidr, capital of & 
district, intro. § 86; ob. y. § 187, 
Golconda, ch. ii. § 9; iv. § 25. 
onda, intra. § 11. 
Gondwéina, intro. § 13. | | 
Good Hops (Cape of), oh, vi. | ~ 
Gooty (Giti), ch. xii. § 56; v. § 99; x. § 84, 
. Gorruckptir, intro. § 9. 
Gérth4r, intro. § 24, . 7 : 
Gohelwdd, a district in Kattiyawir. Here is Bhéona 
Gour, ruins near Milda, in Dindjptr, ch. ii, § 19; ii 8 ds 1,8 22, 
Govindpir, a town in the Panjab. . 
Gowalpara, intro. § 8, 
Gujarati), a district of Western India, intro. § 18; ch. i. § 7, 25,28; i. § 113 
1. § 4; v. § 147. : 
| Ghuardt (I.), battlefield in the Panjab, intro. § 10; xi. § 42.. 
Gujaranwila, Panjab, intro. § 10, 
Gimetir, In Orisna, oh. x. § 188, 
Gdmit (River), intro. § 34, 
Géna,irtro. § 12, 
Gundamuck, ch. x. § 110, 120. 
Gundigdme (River), intro, § 34. - 
Gunduck (SMagrimi), intro. § 34. 
Guntir, intro. § 23; x. § 21; iii.-§ 16 (6). 
Gurdaspitr, intro. § 10. ’ 
’ Gurgdon, intro. § 10. 
Gurlwal, sub-Himdlayan province, intro. § 9, 24,273 x. § 74, 
Gurramcotia, ch. xii, § 56. 
| GK, oh. xii. § 56; v. § 99; x. § 84, - 
. rou, a tributary of the Kishina, intro, § 34. On this are the mapnificent 
* " , falla of Gekin, me 8 * a 
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GwAllor—Hubli. : H 





Gwiliér, the “ Bastille of India’: the state pnigon of the Moguls; Sindia’s 
ore intro. § 12, 25; ch, ii, § 28; v.-§ 100, 103, 137, 141, 161; x. 


~Gya acays), intro. § 8; ch. i. § 11. 


H 


Hala (Mountains, Hila-Hala), intro. § 2, 33. 

| Haidd, a district in Kattiawad. Nowdnagar 3 iginit. 

Hallabld, ch. xii. § 2. Here are fine ancient temples, both Saiva and Jain. 

Hardott, south-east division of Rajpitana, picturesque, well-wooded, and fer- 
tile, intro. § 36. 

Hardwir, ch. i. § 43. 

Hastindptira, ch. i, § 7. 

Hastnagar, Peshiwar, oh, xi. § 4, 

Hazara, intro. § 10; ch, xi, § 2, 6. 

Hazertbdgh, imiro. § 8. 

Helmund (River), the Elymandrus, rises in the Paropamisns M., and flows into 
the lake of Zir. 

Herét (Artachoana), ch. 1.§ 19, 29; x. § 110. 

Himédlaya (Mountains), intro. § 1, 27, 838. 7 

Hindt Koosh, the Himalaya range north of Afghdniat&n, intro. § 33, 

Hindistan, intro. § 28; ch. & § 29. 

Hingluzghar, intro. § 36.. 

Hissar, capital of .Hurriina, 105 miles W.N.W. from Delhi, intro. § 10. 

Hong-Kong, ch. x. § LILI. 

Honore (OQnore, Hondwar), ch. xii. § 20, 34, 

Hoshungdbdd, intro. § 138. 

Howrah, intro. § 8. 

Hurdut, mtro. § 11. 

Higit, intro, § 8, B45 ch. 1. § 29; ix. § 6, 2. 

Hugrt, intro. § 34; ch. xi. § 1. ; 

Hummeerpér, intro. § 9, ; - 

Humpi, ch. 1y. § 29. 

Hushiarpér, intro. § 10. 

Hydaspes, intro. § 84. 

Hyderdbad (Sind), intro. § 18; ch. x, § 128. 

Hyderdbdd (Dakhan), intro. § 20, 28-25; oh. iii, § 12; x. § 78. 

Hydraotes (Ravi River), intro. § 34, 

Hysidras (Satlaj River), intro. § 34. 

Hubli, » great cotton mart in the 8. Maratia country. Here Was one of the 
ex cliest English factories. —- . 
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Ikery, ch. xii. § 14, 

Imdan-ghur, ch, x. § 126. 

Indta, further, hither, intro. § 26. 

Indé6r, intro. § 12; ch. v. § 45, 75, 121, 18%, 
Indraprashta, ch. i. § 7. 

Indravatt (River), intro. § 34. 

udus, intro. § 10, 84; ch. i. § 18,19; x. § 101, 125. 
Trawady, oh, x. § 79. 

Islamabad, oh. xi. § 7, 

Iataliff, ch. x. § 122, 


Jaftrabdd, ch. v. § 127, 137. 

Jaffna, North Ceylon, intro, § 37. 

Jalna (Jaulnah), ch. v. § 126. On the Biver Gandalka, tributary of the 

__ Dddhna, tributary of the Godivart. 

Jaloun, in Bandélkhand, was annexed in 1840, intwo. § 9. 

Jamkandt, intro. § 18. 

Jamna (River), [Jumna 8. Yamuna ], rises in Gurhwal, and joins the Gangos at 

Ailshabad, intro. § 12, 34; oh. i. § 29. 

Jd, intro. ‘§ 36; ch. xi. § 87. 

Java, ch. i. § 8. 

Jaxartea, or Syr Daria, falls into the Sea of Aral. 

Jeisalmir, Réjpitana, intro. § 24. 

Jelidi4bad, Afghanistén, the immortal garrison, ch, x. § 110, 117, 
Jemla, in Nipal, 

Jessér, intro. § 8. - 

Jetch (Doab), Panjab, oh. xi. § 3. 

Jeyptr (7.), Orissa, intro. § 16, 86. 
_Jeyptr (H.), the largest city in Rajpiténa—regular, clean. Tho ancient 

capital was Ambér, intro. § 24, 25, 86; ch. iii, § 6. 

Jnabbia, intro. § 12. 

Thalldwar, intro, § 24, 36. 

Jhalra Patan, intro. § 12. 

Jhanat, in Bandélkhand, annexed in 1853, intro. § 9,23; ch. x. $147, 181. 
Thtlam (River); Panjab, intro. § 10, 34; ch, i i. § 29; xi. 8. 


_ 
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_ Fhind—Kampti. K 











Jhind, Cia-Satlaj state, intro. § 24; ch. xi.§ 8. . 

Jhung, intro. § 10. 

Jignt, Bandélkhand, feudatory, intro. § 24. 

Jinjira, Weatern Const, ch. v. § 15, 29, 65, 118. . 

Jobutt, intro. § 12. - 

Jédhpir, capital of Marwir, Rajptitana, intro. § 24, 25,36; ch. iii. § 6. 

Joobal, intro. § 24. 

Jounpir (Juanpoor), intro. § 9; ch. ii, § 42; iif. § 3 (11). 

Jowra, intro. § 12, 24. a 

Juah (Jewab), a small river, near to which is Assai, ch. v. § 127. 

Jubbuipdr, a well-built town, 160 miles from Nagpur, tents are manufactured 
thers, intro. § 13. 

Jullindhur (Julindar), Panjib, intro. § 10, 23; ch. x. § 129; xi. § 3, 34. 

Jumourt, intro. § 83. 

Jumu, ch. xi. § 34. 

Jdnaghar, intro. § 18, 24; ch. 1. § 8. 

Juntr, ch. v. § 9. 

Jusef, Bandélkhand, fendatory, intro. § 24. 

Jyntta (Hills), intro. § 8. 

e* 


K 


Kabul (1.), ch. i, § 18; iil. § 8, 4, 6; x. § 69, 110, 120, 

Kabul (If.), (River), intro, § 34. 

Kaildsa (Mountain), intro. § 88, 84. | . 

Katind (Kheltié), a amall river near to which is Asaai, ch. v. § 127. . 

Koatra (Kheda), the chief station in the eastern division of Gujar&t, intro. § 18. 
It ia very unhealthy and nearly deserted by Europeans. 

Kdlabdgh, eh. xi. § 4. 

Kalt Sind (River), intro. § 34. - . | 
Kalinjir, Bandélkhand, The district belongs to six chobeys, intro, § 24; ch. u. 
§ 6,10; iii. § 5. . ot 
Kalydn (Kalian, Calian), ch. v. § 15, 100. A town in the Konkan, thirty-three 

miles from Bombay, There was a Chriatian bishop here in the sixth cen- 
tury. It was anciontly a great capital. . ; 
Kaliyant (Kalyan, Kalian), ch. iv. § 11. . 
Kalunga, twenty-six miles north from Hurdwar, ch, x. § 74. “ 
Kaipi, ch. ix. § 25; x. § 181. 
Kamrdp, intro. § 8. . 
Kamptf, on the Kanhan, a tributary of the Wain Gangi, about ten miles from 
Nagpur. | ae 
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K Ranara—Kolabs . 
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Kanara (Canara), intro. § 18, 2°. | 

Kandahar (Candahir, Khandahar), oh. i. § 8; x. § 110, 118, 

Kandéah, intro. § 18, - . 

Kangra (Négarkét), intro. § 10; ch. ii. § 83 xi. § 5. 

Kanow, ch. i. § 6, 27, 28 5 ii, § 9, 16. | 

Kapurthala, Panjab, intro, § 10, 24; ch. xi. § 6. 

Képur-di-giri, ch. i. § 8, 

Kerdcht, Sind, intra, § 18. 

Kéricdl, French settlement, intro. § 17; ch.vil. § 7, 

Karli, a village near the top of the Bhor Ghat. Here is the largest and finest — 

chaitya or Buddhist cave-temple in India. Its date is about 70 8.c, Ch. i 

11, ’ . 


Karma-nésa (River), ch, ix, §13, [= destruction of meri, ] 
Karndtaka, oh. xii. § 2, | 
| Karrack, ch. x, § 155. 
Karrah, oh. ti, § $1. 
Kashmir, seo Cashmir. 
Katch, (Cutch), intro. § 18, 24, 
Katmanda, Nipal, ch. x. § 74, 181. 
Kavért (Cavéri), intro. § 34, 
Keldé, ch. x, § 110. . 
Keonthul, intro. § 24, oo 
Kerowlt (Kerfoli), city andIprincipality ip Rajptitdna, formerly Bidna, intro. 
. “§ 24, 36; ch. x. § 147, | : 
Khanptr (Cawnpore), intro. § 9; ch. x. § 172, 178. 
Kharism (now Khiva), ch, ii. § 22, 
Kharond, intro. § 18, 24, 
Khorasin, Persia, ch. ii, § 6; i. § 6. ’ 
Khulsia, intro. § 24, 7” 
Khyber Pass, Afghinistan, ch. x, § 110, 117; xi. § 4. 
iKhyrdbdd, intro. § 11. 
Khyrpdr, Sind, ch. x. § 128. 
Kilchipdr, intro. § 12, 
Kineri, eh. xi. § 37. 
Kirk, oh. v. § 151. [Khirkt, Kirkée,] A fow miles from Pana, and a cavalr y 
station. Also, the original namo of Aurungibid. Ch. iti, § 7, 
Kishina (River), (Kistna, Krishna), intro. § 16,34, 
Hishnagar, intro. § 94, 86. 
Kitéir, a small Mehratta fief, which lapsed in 1824. Sonthern Mahratia 
country, ch. v. § 106. " : 
Kohat, intro. §.10; ch. xi, § 4, 
" Kojut Pass, ch. x. § 110. 
Kokhan, ch. iii, § 3. oo 
Koldba, ch. v. § 118... ——- | 
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Kolar, ch. v. § 7. : 7 

Kolar Lake Rtas), ig 100 square miles in area. It is south of Rijamandy, 
oh. iii. § 16 (5). 7 

Kothépar, iia 1ST vaste S. by E. from Pana, intro. § 18; ob, y. § 47, 186, 

Kondapilly, ch. iit. § 16 (5). 

Konkan, oh. v. § 4. - 

Kopergdom, death of Ragoba, ch. v. § 102. 

Korigdom, famous battle, ch, v. § 151, 155. oo . 

Kési (River), rises near Catmandn, ntro. § 34. ° 56 

Kota, on the right bank of the Chambal, strongly fortified, intro, § 24, 36. 

Kotdr, ch. x. § 68. 

Kothar, intro, § 24. 

Kotht, in Bandélkhand, intro. hearer sty, chs iv. § 20-23 . 

Kulbdrga, capital of the Bahmini dynasty, ch. 1. De . 

Kumaén, sub-Himdlayan province, between Nipil and Gurbwial, intro. § B, 27. 

Kunnya Dhdna, intro. § 24, 

Kunchinganga; intro. § 33. 

Kunwér, intro, § 18. _ § 114 

Kérdid, famous battle, ch, vy. . 

Kérg (Garg), 8.B. of Mysér. Here are the sources of the RKAvért. Capital, 

Markéra—population 118,000, intro. § 14; oh. x. § 903 xii, § 28, 44, 40. 

Kurndl, intro, § 10. . 

Kurntl, intro. § 16; ch. iv. § 25; x. § 122. ~ 

Ktroa (Kadapa), ch. iv. § 2B; xu. § 23. 

Kane hte it. hattletold between Delhi and the Saraswat! river, ch, 1 § 7; 

Kurwtt, intro. § 12. 

Kashab, ch. x. § 157. P 

K4s1, intro. § 34, a, 

Kuttack (Cuttack), intro. § 28 3 ch, Ve & 57, 181. 

Kytul, oh. xi. § 26. | 


Le 


TLaccadwes, intro. § 38. . 

Tahdy, ob: vy. § 100. | . 

Lahée, intro..§ 10; ch, i. § 103 v. § 703 xi. § 3. 

Lakeivi, ch. v. § 110. 

Lendour, in Gurhwal, sanitarinm. ; 

Lanka, Sanskrit name for Ceylon, intro, § 87; ch. i. § 6, 2u. 
Leia, ch. Xi. § 45, | ne 
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Mw . Logassi—Malavelii. 





Lucknow, intro. § 11; ch, x. § 174, 180. 

fiididina, intro. §10; ch, xi. § 8. 

Indluiptir, intro. § 9. ae 
Lundwara, intro. § 18, In the Réwa Kanti, Bombay. RAjptt obief. 
Lam, intre, § 34, 36. ~ 


M * 


Machéri (Mawit Alwar), ch. iii, § 4. 

Madeira, ch, vi. § 2, 

Madras, intro. § 16,28; ch. iv. § 29; vii. § 6,7; vii. § 82; x. § 9. 

Madura (MaW hurd), intro. § 16; ch. i. §12; iv. § 5, 6. ; 

Magadha, ch. 1, § 8, 28. . 

Mahdbaléshwar Hiils, a part of the Western Ghats. The Village stands on the 
highest ground between the Him@layas and the Nilagiris. Here rise the 
“Kistna and the Yéna. Intro. § 34 (8). 

Mahaban Peak, intro. § 34. | 

Mahabaliptr (= the city of great Bali). This is called generally “the seven 
pagodas.” It ia thirty-five miles 8. of Madras. Here are the remaina of 
several splendid temples. 

Mahénadt (River), intro. § $4. “ 

Mahérdjptr, a few miles from GwéAlidr, ch. x. § 124. 

Moahdrdshira (Mahratia gountry), ch. iv. § 14; v. § 2, 

Mahé, intro. § 17 ; ch. xii, § 26 ! 

MétA-kinta, intro. § 18, 

Mahult, ch: v. § 155. 

Mahwndt, intro. § 11. 

Mdé (River), (Mahi, Mhye), intro. § 84; ch.v. § 91. 

Matrwarra, intro. § 18, 36; ch, vy. § 153; x. § 95. 

Makrds, intro, § 13, 24, ’ 

M » # fortress in Nipél, seventeen miles south of Catmandd, ch. x. § 74, 

Malabar, intro. § 16,28; oh. iv, § 8; vi, § 4; xi. § 16, 39, 45. Its ancient 
“name was Kérala, 

Malacca, intro. § 21, 28; ch. vi. § 1833 vii, § 4. 

Malaparba, intro. § 34; 

Malavelli, battle, Mysér, oh. xii, § (32. 
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MAlda, close to it are the raing of Gour, intro. 38. [The “Hindi” capital of 
Bengal. | mS a 
Maldives, intro. § 38. ; 
Malebum, a fort and town in Nipil. 
Mailer-kotla, intro. § 24. 
Méiloun, ch, x. § 74. 
Malwdé, intro. §12; ch. i, § 24; ii. § 16,19, 40; v. § 48. 
Malwdn, an island on the west coast, thirty-three miles N.N.W. from Goa, ch. v. 
118, 145. - 
Mananiodhy (ManantawAdi), the chief town of the Wynaad. 
Manbhiim, intro. § 8. 
Mandalay, capital of Birma, founded in 1860, soven miles from Amarapura. ‘ 
Mandavt, the principal seaport in Katch. : 
Mand, intro. § 10, 24. 
Mandt, oh, ii. § 28, 40; iii. § 5. 
Mangalore, 8. Canara, intro. § 16; ch. xii. § 20, 36. 
Manjéra (River), intro. § 84; ch. v. § 69, 70. 
Manpér, intro. § 12. 
Manzerébdd,ch. xii. § 1. | 
Markdra, ch. x. § 90. | 
Martaban, & town on the north bank of the Salwin river, in Pogu, ch. x. § 79. 
Marwdr, intro. § 86; ch. i. § 27, 28; ili. § 6. 
Masulipatam (Mesolia), intro. § 16, 28; ch. i § 29; vii. § 7; ix. § 14. ~ 
Mauritius (ile de France), an East African island, one of the Mascarenhas 
(from a Portuguese navigator) in the Indian Ocean ; discovered, but not 
occupied, by the Portuguese ; then taken possession of by the Dutch, who 
named it from Prince Maurice, and abandoned it in 1710, being driven out 
by rats. The French then took it, and held it till it wes taken from them 
by thé English in 1810, Its capital is Port Lonis, ch. xii. § 47; vil. § 7; 
x. § 60. 
Marwat Valley, oh. xi. § 4. 
Maver-ul-nahar, ch. i. § 6. 
Mawals, ch. v. § 4, ; 
Magna, intro. § 34. : 
Mehtdpédr, ch. v.§ 151. 4 - 
Mehkur, intro. § 20. 
Meilipir (At. Thomé, near Madras), ch. vit. § 7. 
Melinda, Africa, ch. vi. § 2. 
Mergui, Birma, intro. § 15; x. § 79. 
Méwdr, BAjpttana, intro. § 24, 86; ch. i. § 25, 28; iii. § 6. 
. Méwdt, Rajpitdna, ch. ii. § 29. . . 
Mhow (Mahu), the frontier cantoument of the Bombay Presidency, thirteen 
miles §.W. of Indér, on the Gambhir 8. : 
Migut, Sind, ch. x. § 126. OU 
* Fat _ ’ ~ 
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, rr ee ig 
Midndpar, oe seventy miles south by weat from Calcutta, intro. § 8, 28; 
. 1k. * 7 
Miréj, intro. § 18. ° 
Mirpir, Bind, ch. x. § 126. 
Mérut, intro. § 93 ch. ii. § 48; x. § 165, 
Mirsdpar, intro, § 9. 
Mithan Két, ch. xi. § 4, | 
Mithila, ch. i. § 28, 29. . a 
Mohan, intro. ; 18. Called also Chota Udeipar, . 
Mokhundra Pass, intro. § 863 ch. y, § 187. . : 
Monghyr, * town and district in Bahar, on the south bank of the Ganges, 
intro. § 8. 
Montgomery, intro. § 10, 
Mordd&bad, intro. § 9, 
Moulmein, ch. x, § 79. 
| Mountains, intro. § 33. 
Moydér, intro. § 34, 
Mowles == Mahult, ch. y. § 155. 
Madhél, intro. § 18, 24. . 
Madkt, ch. xi. § 80; x.°§ 128. : 
Maglt Pass, ch. xii, § 41. | : 
Muhammadghar, intro. § 12, 
Mala R., intro. § 34, ; 
Malian, intro. § 10; ch. ii, § 4g xi. § 36, 37. 
Mundla, intro, § 18. 
Mungal, intro, § 24, 
Munniptir, ch. x. § 79. | 
Mirsheddbad, it is 120 mileg above Caleutta, intro, § 8; ch, iii, $9; ix, § 4, 
Must, intro. § 34. * .o “ 
_ Mate R., intro. § 84. 
Muttra (Mat’hura), intro. § 9; ch. ii, § 9. 
Muoudanghar, intro, § 12, 
Muzafirghar, intro. § 10. 
Musafir Negar, intro. § 9. 
Myanowng, intro. § 15. : 
Myhere, intro, § 24, : 
Mytég, intro, § 24, 
“Mymensing, intro. § 8. 
Mynpirt, intro. § 9; ch. x. § 170, _— 
Mys6r (Maistr), intro, § 14, 245 ob. x, § 89; xii, 
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Mabha—Buaddea. N 
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Nabha, Cis-Saitlej state, intro. § 24; ch. xi. § 8. 
Néga (Hills), intro. § 8. n : 
Nagar (Bednér, Mysér), intro. § 14; ch. xii. § 14. 
Nagarkét, ch. it. § 8; xi. § 5. 
Nagéde, intro. § 24. : _ _ 

Nagpur (Snake-town), the district is called Gondwana, from its aborigines, tha | 
Génds, intro. § 13, 23; ch. v. § 109. 

Nahun, intro. § 24. , 

Nalaghar, intro. § 24, 

Nanda Dévi, intro. § 33. | 

Nandair, ch, iii. § 12. See map of the Nizim’s dominions. oo. 

Nandidrag, intro. § 14, 34; ch. xii-§ 1. The Palar and Pennar rise near here, 

Nargund, intro. § 18. Rebelied in 1857. Cruel massacre. | 

Narrain, ch. i. § 7, | 

‘Narsinga (name of the Bija-nagar kingdom), ch. in. §.3. + 

Nursinghér, intro. § 13. . . 

Nasik (Nassuck), 100 miles north of Pina, on the Godavari, whozo sourse Is - 
close by (see Trimback), intro. § 34. _ _ 

Negapatam (Nigapatnam), ch. x. § 82; xii. § 30. 

Nellore (Nellir), intro. § 16, 34; ch. x. § 44. 

Nelisuram, ch. 1. § 29. _ 

Nerbudda (River), (Narmada), intro. § 34. — 

Newéj, wtro. § 36. 

Nicobar (Islands), intro. § 38. . 
Nélagiri (Hilla), intro. § 16, 23, 31; ch.x. § 42; xi. § 8 (== the blue moyn- 

tains}. : 

Nima (River), intro, § 34, 

Nimar, intro. § 13.~. 
Nipal, sub-Himalayan stute, intro. § Zo, 27 ch. =, § 74, 
Noakhally, intro. § 8. 

Nowdnagar, intro. § 18, 24, * 
Nowgoue, intro. § 8. ' : 
Nowshéra, ch. iii. § 5 (6). - 3 oe 
Nuddea (Nava-dwipa = now island), intro. § 8; ch. ii. § 19. 
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Okhamandel, a district in Kattiyawir. Hero, dwell the Wighars; pirates and- 
robbors, 

Omri, Bandélkhand, intro. § 12, 

Onore (Honore, Hondwar), ch. xii. § 20. 

Vomrawutty (Amravati), intro. § 20. 

Vonao, intro. § 11. 

Qorcha (Tehri), intro. § 24, 

Ooskatia, ch. v. § 7. Hosa-Kétta == naw foot. 

Ootacamund, intro. § 16: ch. x, § 98, 

Orissa, intro, § 8, 17, 23, 28, 33; ch. iy, $13; x. § 190, 

Ormuz, ch. vi. § 13~20, 

Oudh (Ayodhya, Késhala), intro. § 11; ch, i § 6; iti. § 12, 17; x.4§ 4, 32, 34, 
39, 108, 150, 151. 

Oudiptr (Odipdr), intro. § 24, 29, 36; ch. ili, § 6,10; v. § 142, 

Oujein (Ojein), ch. i. § 9, 233 iii. §8; v.§ 110. 

Oxus, or Amt Daria, falls into the sea of Aral, ch, i. § 29, . 
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Pahari, intrc * 24, 

Pihlunpér, int:  ~-@, 94. 

Pain-Gangd, fa) the N. Warda, near Chanda, intra. § 34, 

Paithun, ch. i. § ¥. § 14. 

Palamanér ( Pulamunair), near Chittér, in the Muglt paas. 

Példr (River), intro. § 34, 

Palghat, this is sixty-eight miles 8.Ey from Calicut, ch. xii, § 36. 

Palibothra | Patna ?), ch. i. § 8, 19, 29, 

Palikdd Pass, ch. xii, § 41. 7 

Paimyras, Pt., intro. § 34. 

Paint (Hills), intro. § 38. In the Madura district. 

Paipa, a district of Nip, ch, x. § 74. “ 

Paneh Mahdls, intro, § 18. , 

Pindye, ch. i. § 28, ; 

Pénipat, battlefield, ch. it. § 16, 47; ili. § 1-3, 6,15, 19, 20, 22, 23; y, § 1, 58, | 
68~70 ; villi. § 32; x."§ 38, 3 


Phriday tentee, Ff 43 ar 
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Panjim (Pangaum), is New Goa, about three «niles from Old Goa, intro. § 19, 
ch. vi. § 12, 14, 22. ’ 

Porbatti (River), intro, §86. -A tributary of the Chambal. 

Parone (Narwir), intro. § 12. . 

Patdla, oh. i. § 19. 

Patharea, intro. § 12. 

Patna (Padmavati), intro. § 8 ; ch. ix. § 13, 22. At the junction of tne Gun- 
duck and the Ganges. 

Patowdt, intro. § 24. - 

Pattan, ch. i. §26; i. § 92. : 

 Pattidla, Cis-Batlaj state, intro. § 24, 25; ch. xi. § 8; ii. § 7. 

Pawangarh, ch. v. § 129. 

Pedro (Point), intro. § 37. In North Ceylon. 

Pegu, intro. § 15, 23; ch. x. § 79, 140, 161. 

Penang, intro. § 23. 

Penkonda, ch. iv. § 29. . 

Pennaér (River), intro, § 34, The Punar is sometimes called the Southern 
Pennér. 

Pergunnaha, the twenty-four, intro. § 23 ; oh, ix. § 11. 

Pertapatam, oh, xii. § 51. 

Persia, ch. x. §°69, 155. : 

Pertabghar, (1) intro. § 11; (2) ch. v. § 14; (3) intro. § 36. 

Peshawar, intro. §1, 2,10; oh. xi. § 4. 

Pind Dadan Khdn, ch. xi. § 8. ' 

Plassey (Palasi), ch. ix. ae 10. . 

Point de Gatle, intro. § 37. | 

Pollilore, Battles, ch. xii. § 27, 29. 

Ponani (Paniani), oh. xii. § 34. On the river of the same name. The head- 
quarters of the Moplas. ~ 

Pondicherry (Pudu chéri = new town), ch, vil. § 7; vill. § 82. 

Porebunder, intro. § 18. 

Port Blair, intro. § 38. 

Port Cornwatiis, intro. § 38. - ; 

‘Porto Novo, ch. xii. § 28. On the sea-coast, eighteen miles §. of Cuddalér. 

Pratdpghar = Pertabghar. : 

Prayég (8.), ch. i. § 29. (= confluence.) 

Prome, intro. §16; oh. x. § 79. 

Pubna, intro. § 8. 

Pudukéta, intro. § 16, 24. ae 
Pana, intro. § 18, 23; ch. v. § 9, 11, 56, Near the junction of the Muté and 
Mila rivers. , - 

Pulicat, oh, xii, § 82; vil. § 4. . 
Pundr, intro. § 34. 
Punderptr (Punya-d’hara-pura = merit bestowin gy, ch. v. § 147. 
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Punna, tntro. § 12,24. . ; 

Pununidr, a few miles from Gwialidr, ch. x. § 124, | 

Pérandar {Poorundhur), ch. v. § 12, 92, 165.° 4,472 feet above the level of 
the doa. 

Piérh, intro. § 28. 

Pért (Pooree), intro. § 8. 

Purinda, ch. v. § 134. 

Pirna, N. (River), intro. § $4, 

Piirng, 8B. (River), Intro, § $4, ° 

Pirnia ( eah), intro. § 8. 


Q , 


Quilon (Kulam, ano. Coulan), ch. vi. § 10, Founded a.p. 823. 


R 


Radhanptr, intro. § 18, 24. 
Raepiir, intro. § 18. 
Ragighur, intro, § 12. 
Raighur, this is on the Ghata, to the east of the Konkan, thirty-four mileg 
south-west from Pina, ch. ¥. § 15, 19, 21, 24, 165. 

Raisin, ch. iii. § 6, 

Réjamandrt (Rijahthundry), ch. iv. § 11; Hi. § 16 (5). | : 
Kdjaptr, ch. v. § 61. .A flourishing port, north of Viziadrig, 

Rajghar, intro. § 13, 

Rajkét, intro. § 18. 

Rajmahal (Hills), intro, § 83; ch. x. § 149. 

Rajnageryintro. § 36, | 

Rajpipla, intro. § 18,24. In the Réwa Kanta, Bombay. 

Réjpdidna, intro. § 13, 36: oh. y. § 163; x. § 102, 190, - 

Rajshint, intro. § 8. | 

’ Ramdrtg, intro. § 24. 

Ram Gangd (River), intro. § 94. . : 
Rémiseram (Raméswaram), ch. iv, § 17, 
Ramnagar, ch, xi. § 8, 40. 

Hémpitir, intro. § 24; oh. ix. § 36. 
Rangoon, intro, § 15; ch. x. § 79. 
Rapti, intro. § 84. |. 
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Rasal, ch. xi. § 42. - | 

Ratnagerry, intro. § 18. (Batna-giri= hill of jewels.) The principal civil 
station in the 8. Konkan. — 

Rauzah, me from Aurungibid: the burial-place of Aurungzth, ch. iii, 
§ 9 (18). 

Kavt (River), intro. : $43 ch. i. § 29; x1. § 3. 

Rawal Pindt, intro. § 10; oh. xi. § 3, 43. 

Réya Kotta, ch. xii, § 52. A strong fort, commanding the Ambfr Pars. 

Retchnd Dodd, ch, xi. § 3. 

Réwa, intro. § 14, 24. 

Réwa Kanta, intro. § 18. 

Réwdri, 8.W. of Delhi, ch. y. § 151. 

Rintambér, ch. ii. § 238. 

Rivers of India, intro. § 34. 

Rohilkhand, ch. ix. § 36; iii. § 15. 

Rohlak, intro. § 10. 

' Réhtas, (1) ch, iti. §4; (2) xi, § 18. 

Roy Baretily, intro. § 11. 

Rungptr, intro. § 8. 

Rapar, ch. x. § 101; xi. § 26. 

Rarki, ch. x. § 186, 

Butlam, intro. § 12. 


S 


a : * a T - 


Sabmurtha, intro. § 34. 
Sadras, ch. vii. § 4, A ruined Dutch settlement, 
Sdgar, intro, § 18. 
Sagres, ch. vi. § 1. 3 a 
Salbai, oh. v. § 1023 xii. § 31. 
Salem, intro. § 16. - | - 
Galsette, ch. v. § 88. An island N. of Bombay, and now joined to it by a 
causeway. Here are the Kanari caves and the fort of Tannah. _ 
Salt Range, in the Panjab, oh. xi. § 3. , | 7 
Salwin (River), intro. § 1; ch. x. § 79. 
Samarkhand, taken by Russia, May 2, 1868, ch. ii. § 43; ini. § 3. - 
Sambal, ch. iil. § 4. 
Sambhwr, intro. § 86. 
Sangaméshwar, ch. ¥. 
Samgti, intro. § 18. 
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EE ye rere, 
Santdl Pergunnahs, intro. § 8. 
Saraswatt (River), between the &4tlaj and the Jamna (Scrscoty), ch. i. § 6. 
Sarum, intro. § 8. ° oo, 
Satdrd, intro. § 18; ch, iii. § 9; v. § 9, 40, 157, 164; x. § 109. 
Satiaj eet Craik (Hysudras), intro. § 84; oh. i, § 29; xi. § 3, 
Sdthpurd, (Hills), (Injadrt), intro. § 83; ch, i. § 29. (Santpoora.) 
Seventir (Shaibnir), intro. § 28; ch.iv, § 25; viii, §.18; xii. § 38. , 
Saverndrig (Swarna Dirgs, the Golden Fortress), & small island, eighty-siz 
miles south by east from Bombay, (1) ch. v. § 65; (2) xii. § 1. 
Sdwant-Wadt, intro. § 18, 24; oh. v. § 113, 145. One of the oldest Mah. 
ratta fiefs. 
‘| Seatkét, intro. § 10; ch. xi. § 3. 
e Secunderdbdd (Alexander's Town), ch. iii. § 16. 
Sedastr, ch, xii. § 61. 
Seebsdgar, intro. § 8. 
ehdrunptir, intro. § 9. 
Serampors, on the Higtt, ch. vii. § 5. 
Serendtb, intro. § 37. 
Seringapatam, intro. § 34; ch, xii. § 5, 6, 54. 
Sewilik (Hills), intro. § 33, 
Sewnerf, ch. v. § 9. 
Shéhdbad, intro, § 8, 
Shahjehinpar, intro. § 9; x. § 39. 
Shdhpiirt, oh. x. § 79, 
Shihpér, intro. § 10; coh. iii, § 15. 
Shéahpira, intro. § 9, 24. 
Shedddad, intro. § 18. 
Shevaroy (Hills), (Biva-réya), intro. § 33. 
Shikarptr, intro. §.18. | . 
Suva Samudram, falls on the Kavéri, about forty miles from Seringapaiam. 
Shoaygheen, intro. § 15, 
ere Ht on the Sina, about sixty-five miles from Bijaptir, intro. § 18; ch. v. 


Sikhim, imtro. § 8, 27. 

Stkré (Fatihptr), ch. ili. § 8. 

Sildna, intro. § 12. 

Aimla, intro. § 10; ch. x. § 85; xi. § 8. 

Stmoga, oh. xii. § 43. 

Atna, intro. § 34. 

Sind thee Intro. § 23; ch. ii. § 43 iii. § 6; x. § 69, 125, 
| Sind (River), (2), intro. § 34, 
| Aundidrtg, oh. v. § 146. 

Sind-ségar Dodd, ch. xi. § 8, 6. 

Singapore (Island), intro. § 1, 21,23; ch. x. § 82. J 
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Singdla. (Ceylon), intro. § 37. 
| Angbhiim (Sivha + Phdmi = lion’s land), intro, § 8. 

Singhur, strong fort, twelve miles south of Pima, ch.v. § 12,16. It wag 
originally called Kondaneh; but Sivaji called it the Lion's den. 

Sion, intro. § 13, . 

Sipra, intro. § 34; ch. v. § 160, 

Stra, in Mysér, ch, v. § 7. . 3 

Sirhipd, ch. ii. § 47; ih. § 6, 153; +. § 58; xi. § 19, 

Sing Anjengdom, ch. v. § 195. 

Strkara, see Circars. 

Sirmir, intro. § 27; ch. x. § 86. 

Sirédhi, intro. § 24, 36. 

Sirsa (Sirsi), intro, § 12. 

Sitdbaldé, two hills about a mile from Ndgpar. Mero is the British Residency, 
ch. v. § 159. 

Sita-mhow, intro. § 12, 

Sitapar, intro. § 11. ; 

Stttdne, ch. x. § 189. | 7 

Sodnth, ao small state in the Réwa Kante. Intro. 818. Chiefly inhabited by 
Bhils. - - 

Sobrdon, baittlo, ch. xi. § 33. 

Sohdwui, intro. § 24. 

Sélinghar, ch. xii. § 29. 

Sémndth, ch. ii. § 11; x. § 121. 

Séne (River), intro. § 34. 

Sopa, ch. ¥. 8 12, 15, ; 

Sorath, a most beautifal and interesting district in Kattiawdd, | 

Srdvena Beljula, thirty-three miley N.W. from Seringapatam, tho chief place 
of the Jains. |Here is a gigantic image of GOmatardya, sixty feet hich, 
cut out of the rocky hill. 

Srinagar, ch. xi. § 7. 

Srirangam (Trichinopoly), intro, § 84; ch, -viii. § 23. 

St. David (Fort), ch. viii. § 6, 7. 

St. Thomé (Meilaptir), ch.viis § 7, 

Sucheen, intro. § 24. 

Suddosam, ch. xi. § 87. 

Sukhét, intro. § 10, 24. 

Suleiman \Mountaing), intro. § 1, 33. 

Sullanpér, intro, § 11. - 

Sumbulpar, intro. § 18, 

Sumptur, intro. § 12, 24. 

Sundir, intro. § 24. 

Sunderbands (beautiful woods), marshy talons in the dolta of the Ganges. 
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Surdshira (==eacellent land), the ancient name for KAttiwar and Gujarat. 
Sirat is 2 corruption of it, intro. § 18. 

Strat, a very ancient city. It is 186 miles from Bombay,- intro, § 185 ch, ¥. 
5 63, 67, 90, 122; vii, § 7. 

Surtla, intre. § 24, 

Sylhet, irtro. § 8. 


Tagorva, ch. iv. § 14. 
Takhi-+-Sulewmdan, intra, § 33. 
Taligdom (Wargiom), ch. v. § 97. 
Tambarapirnt, intro. § 8-4. 
Tanéshwar, ch. i. § 7; 8i.§ 8, 16; xi. § 8. 
Tanjore, intro. § 16, 28; ch. v. § 17, 24; vil. §73 viii. § 15; x. § 44. 
‘Tank Valley, ch. xi, § 4, 
Tannah, intro. § 18; ch. v. § 147. In the island of Salsette. 
Taprobane (Ceylon), intro. § 87; ch. i. § 29. 
Tapit, intro. § 84. 
Tatta, ch. ii. § 86; sii. § 6; x. § 125. 
Tavoy, intro. § 15; ch. x. § 79. 
Tehrt, intro. § 24. 
Tellichéri, oh. xii. § $1. 
Tenasserim, intro. § 15; ch. x. § 79. 
Tél, intro. § 84. 
Tord, intro. § 27. “ 
Thurr, intro. § 18. . i. 
Tinnevelly, intro. § 16; ch. x. § 44. 
Tipperah, intro. § 8. 
Tirhit, Intro, § 8. 
Tirdri, ch. i, § 7. 
Tista Revor, intro. § 34. . 
Tolaptr, ch. v. § 32. , 
Tondvmdan’s Country, intro. § 16. 7 
Tongt, intro. § 15. | 
Tonk, intro. § 24, 36; ch. v. § 137, 158. 
Tontr; oh. xi, § 2. 
Toree, ‘intro. § 24. 
Tornea, ch. v. § 11. . 
Tranquebdr, oh. vii. § 5, 7 
Travancore rvvakt intro. § 16, 24, 253 ch. i. § 28: iv. “58s x. § G1, 62; 
xii. § 40, 
o eS =, _ ~ 
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Trichinopoly (Srirangam), intro. § 16; ch. v. § 53,55; vii. § 7; viii, § 32; x. 
4d 


Trimbak, close to the sources of the Godavart, intro, § 34. 

Trime Ghat, intro. § 34. 

Trincomalee, intro. 8 37; ch. vii. 375 xii. § 30, 32. 

Tripomali, ch, xii. § 17. 

Tripetti (Tirupathi, or Véngadam), in N. Arcot, given as the northern limit of 
the Tamil language, intro. § 16. 

Trivandram (tiru-anantla-puram <= town of sacred delight), the capital of Tra- 
Vvancore. . 

Tsanpu, intro. § 34, 

Tuljaptr, ch. v. § 7. | 

Timbhadra (River), intro. § 34; ch, v. § 106, 

Tinga. (River), intro. § 34; ch. xii. $1, 48, 

Terech, intro. § 24. 

Tuticorin (Tuttukudi), a harbour in Tinnevelly, an old Dutch settlement; now 
a cotton mart. There are pearl banks here. | 


. ; U 


Udapi, ch. ii, § 17. 

Udghtr (Oudgheer), battle, ch. v. § 68. (Odaya-giri = the hill of tha sun- 
rise. 

Ujein (see Oujein). 

Uhwear (Alwar), intro. § 24, 36. 

Urarkét (see Amerkdt). 

Umbdin, intro. § 10; ch. x1. § &. 

Umbeyla Pass, ch. x. § 189. A town and pase in the e hills between the KAbul 
and the Indus. 

Umritetr, intro. § 10; ch. xi. § 3. 

Urg hundab, rises in the Paropamisus mountains, and flows into the Helmund, 
near Kandahar. oe 


: y 


Vaigat (River), intro. § 34. 
Valddr, ch. vii. $17. 

_ Vastrdbdd, ch, xi. § 43. ‘ . 
Vellora (Elléra), ch. v. § 7. 
Vellore (Vélir), a town eighty-five miles from Madras; founded in a.p, 1500, 

“eh. v. : 24: x. § 56. 
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ss 


Veréle, ch. v. § 7. : 

Vindhya (Mountains), intro. § 33. 

FYingoria, in the Konkan, twonty-nino miles N.N.W,. from Goa, ch. v. § 145. 

Viatlgurh, ch. v.. § 34. 

Vizagapatam (Mara’ Town), intro. § 16. 

Viziadrag, south of Bombay. Splendid harbour, ch. v. § 65, 118. (Vijaya- 
durg == fort of victory, Called also Gueria, or fort.) 

Vizianagaram (Vijaya-nagaram == fown of victory), intro. § 16. 


W 


# 


Wat, a beautiful town near the sources of the Kishtna, thirty-five miles south 
from Pina, ch. v. § 42. 

Wain Ganga, intro. § 34. 

Wanaoli, ch. v. § 110. 

Wandiwash (Vandiviaam), ch. viii. § 31; xii. § 28, 

Warangal, ch. i. § 28; 11.9 19; iv. § 11- -19, 

Werda, there are two rivers of this name. The northern Wards is a tributary 
of the God4vari, ch. v. § 2; the southern Warda-is an affluent of the 
Tacabhadra, ch. vy. § 15. The town is the head of a smell district— 
(= Varaba == granting boone) intro. § 13, 34. 

Wargtom (Taligiom), ch. v. § 97 

Wassota, a fort thirty miles §. S.W. of Satara, ch. v. § 164, 165. 

Wellesley, ch, x. § 82. 

Woon, intro. § 20. 

Wudwar, intro. § 18. 

Wynaad, intro. § 28, 83; x. § 425 x1. § 56. 


“| Y 
Yddavapuri, oh. xii, § 2. 
Yandon, intro. § 17. (Yanan) 
Yeh, ch. x. § 79. 
Yéna R., intro. § 34 (8); ch. v. * 155, 
Yendabt, oh. x. § 79, 
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AFGHAN expedition, ch. x, § 110-123, 

AFripis, oh. xi. § 4, 

Amtrs of Sind, ob. x. § 125. 

ANCIENT India, oh. i. 

Ancient States, ch. i. § 28. 

ANCIENT names, ch. i. & 29, 

ANDHRAS, ch. i. § 21; ch. iv. § 13. 

ANNEXATION policy, ch, x. § 144, 

—~—of Jhanat, ch. x. § 147, 

——~ of Oudh, ch. x. § 150. 

of Nagpur, ch. x, § 144. 

of the Panjab, ch. xi. § 44, 

of Tanjor, ch. x. § 44. | 

ARcHiTEcts, ch. iii. § 8. | 

ARYAS, ch. i, § 4, - 

ASHWAMEDHA (= horse - sacrifice). 
horse, chosen for pecuiar qualities, 
was, after the performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies, let loose, and the 
Raja followed it for a year with hig 
army, thus invading the territories 
into which the horse wandered. 
At the end of a year the horse was 
sacrificed and eaten in a splendid 
banquet by the Raja and those ! 
whom he had overthrown. 
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| AYIN-AkBARI, ch. iii, § 6, 


BAnMin? kingdom— 


A | Bavasa kings, ch. xii, § 2. 


ASSASSINATION == | 
Ganghadhdr Sdstri, ch. vy. § 147. 
Colonel Mackeson, ch. x. § 141, 
Mr. Cherry, ch. x. § 32. 

Mr. Frager, ch. x. § 100. 

Raja of Kurndl, ch. x. § 112. 
Amboyna, ch. vii. § 4, 


Bacrrian kings, ch. xi. § 103 "i. § 20: 
Established, ch. ii. § 36; iv. § 20. 
Its kings, ch. iv. § 21, 

Broken up, ch, iv. § 24: 

BALAzut priticea, ch. i, § 25. _ 


Barra, ch, ix. § 30; x. § 91. 

BaTTLEs— 
Agra (d.), ch. iif. § 8. 
Agra (II.), oh. iii. § 10. 
AliwAl, ch. x. § 128. 
Ambtir (I), ch, vii. § 7. 
Ambir (II), ch. viii. § 16. 
Arpiom, ch. v. § 138. 
Arikéra, ch. xii. § 41, 
Arras, ch. y. § 9, 
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B-—D . Battles--Deolaratory Act. 
BaTTLEs—cont, . Batties— cont, 
Ashti, ch. y. § 157. Sikri, ch. iii. § 8. 
Assai, ch. vy. § 127. Sirhind, ch. iii. § 15. 1748, 
Changima, ch. xii. § 17. Bobréon, ch. x. § 128. 


Chilliarwallah, ch. x. § 1387. Sdlinghar, ch. xii. § 29. 
Chérkili, ch. v. § 78; . xii. § 22. | ‘Tanéshwar ({I.}, ch. i. § 7. 
Chanl, ch. vi. § -10. | "T'rinomali, ch. xii. § 17.. 
Delhi (1.), ch. v. § 70. | Odghir, ch. v. § 68. 

Delhi (11.), ch. v. § 85. | Wutdiwash, ch. viii. § 31. 


Delhi (III.), ch. v. § 130, | BAZAAR at Kabul destroyed, ch. x. § 122. 
_ Did, ch. vi. § 16. Bra@ums of Oudh, ch. x. § 4. 

Dubba, ch. x. § 125, Buagavat Gira, ch. i. § 13. 

Ferézshih, ch. x. § 128, i BHATs, bards (vates}, a wild race in 

Gujarat (7.), (Panjab), ch. i. § 19. Kattiawar. 

Gujarat (1T.}, ch. xi. § 42. Baits, a race of people inhabiting the 

Haidaraibidd, ch. x. § 125. districts ubout the Vindbya, moun- 

Kanouj, ch. 1h. § 4. tains, ch. v. § 4, 168. 

Kirk), ch. v. § 151, 154. BInt— 

Korrigaom, ch. vy. § 151, 156. Fox's India, ch. x. § 15. - 

Kiirdla, ch. v. § 114. Pitt's, ch. x. § L5. 

Lakairi, ch. y. § 110, _| For bringing British india under the 

Laawari, ch. ¥. § 130, Crown, ch. x. § 185. 

Maharéjpar, ch. x, § 124. Boar of Control, ch. x. § 15, 83, 69, 114. 

Majlavelli, ch. xii. § 52. BRAHMANS, ch. 1..§ 4. 

Mehidpir, ch. v. § 151. BrauMoisM, ch. x. § LO, 

Miadni, ch. x. § 125. | Buppuism, ch.i. § 8, 11. - 

Miadki,.ch. x. § 128. BURCHERS, ch. xi. § 8. 

Nagpur (Sitabatdi), ch. v. § 151, 159. | Gagrns, ch. i. 4. : 


Phat th op ae Sete. Cura kingdom, ch. iv. § 8. 

nipa , ch, li 

Panipat ({1,) L., ch. ii. 3 i. § 3. Cnspree of chev §B. Kast India 
Panipat (f1.) 1h, ch. iit Renewed, 1773, 1798, 1813, 1833, 
Panipit (1V.) IL. oh. ¥. § 9, 70. 1853, ch. x. § 2, 28-72, 103, 145: 
Peddaptir, ch. ix. § 14, » EU. Es Q my , ' 








Peshawar, ch. ii. § 7. CHARANS, a wild race, the Chroniclers 
Pelle, Th ch wit eo Cudna Kingdom, ch. j iv. § & 

Pollilore U » oh ah ose. Coins of the Bactrian dct kingdom, 
Péna, ch. v. § 121, ch, i: § 20. ' be ‘e 
Punar, ch. viii. § 18. CoLLeae of Fort William, ch. x. § 46. 
Punnidr ch. x. § 124...” Engineoring at Rirki, ch. x. § 1856. 
St. Thome, ch, vili. § 5, Danas in India, ch. vii. § 5 

Shéhptr, ch, iii. § 15, 1720. _| DAsvas, ch. i. § 4. 


Bidasir, oc’, xi, § 51- . | Decnaparory Ac*, ch. x. § 28. 
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Demonolatry—KhaAish. . D—K 





| 7 
Dimononatry, ch. 1.-§ 10. Htrsanzye tribe, ch, x. § 190. 
Dizectors of the Hon. East India! | 
C h. vil. § 6; 27-83 
wets Las vi 365 og "| Icom tax, ch, x. § 188, 191.. 


DovsLeE Government, ch. ix. § 33, 34; InDo-GERMANIC langneges, ch. »): 4. 








x. § 1. Invasions of India— = (_. 
Dents of the Nuwaéb of Arcot, ch. x. | I, Mythical. 
§i6. . | Bacchus, ch. i, § 16. t 28 
Durck in Indig, ch. vil. §4 - 9 | Semiramis, ch. i. S16. 
veca im India, che wii § | ry sour nari 
EccLEsIAstTiIcaAL Hstablishment, ch. x. Sesostris, ch, 1. §17. . .1. 
§ 72, 108. Iii. Ancient. 
Ei 3, ch, ili, § 6 (17). 1. Dariua, ch. i. § 18, : 
UsOFZYES, ch, ili. § 6 (17) o Alma water - ; €'19. 2. 
Famines, ch. ii. § 39; ix.§ 33; x.§190.| 27. Mukammadan, ch. ii. § 38. 
Feupatoriss of Kingland, intro. § 24, 25. (Mokalib, 1; Kasim, 1; M. of 
ch. x. § 187. ohana, 125 M. of Ghér, 12). 26, 
F Settlements, intro. § 17; ch.| © 7 Alogu : 
on vii, Vili, ix. intro, § 175 6 1. Tamertane, ch. . 43.0 
F Lord Cli ‘a, ch. i 11. 2. Baber, ch. ii. § 4 
UNDy HOPE INGE, OR Ks § VE Persian. 
GAKKARS, ch. xi. § 6, 14. Nadir Shah, ch. iii. § 15 . » Le 
f M ai h, VIL, Afghan. 
Gant 7. cca, name of Strat, ch. vy. Ahmad Shab Abdall,« aix times, 
of ‘Tears = Bab-el-Mandeb. I tin De (lO) -. « . 6. 
Gates of Sémn4&éh, ch. x. § 121. NVASION OF the Vaknan— 
(@socrRAPHyY of India, ees § 96, rina Khilji, &c., eh. iv. § 16- 
f Bomb h. 6 
aie’ O7 165, ay, ch vi § 6 (P) 3 IsLanps connected with India, <utro. 
—— Calcutta, ch. ix. § 5,12, 15, 27, 98, § 37, 38. 
35, a4 


—— Madras, ch. vii. § 6 (2), 73 viil. § . 

14, 17: 29, 80; xii: § 80; x. § 9, 48, Tats, ob, a ‘ri, §8. . 
55, 62, 79, 84, 88, 148, 149. Jats, oh. xi, § 873 intro. § 96. 
Pondicherry, ch. vi. § 7. JESUIT missionaries, ch, iv, § 6. 
GoVERNORS-GENERAL, ch, x. 


Jizya, ch. iii. § 9 (7). 
GRASSIAS, intro. § 36. JouaR, ch. ii. § 32 (7). 





straw Courta, ch. x. § 188. | JucGERNATH, temple of, ch. v. § 131. 
Hinpbism, ch. i. § 10. n 
Hinot Legends and Traditiong, ch. i, | Kananeae, ch. iv, § 4.- 

(1.). KArtuts, a race of Boythic origin in 
Historians of India, ch. iii, § 9 (20); Kattiyawir. 


~ ly. § 28, KHALsa, ch, xi, § 22, 


oo 
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Kroénns, ch. x. § 183. LUNAR race, ch. i. § 6. 





Kéun-i-ntr, ch, xi, § 44. ’ 
Ksuarrivas, ch, i. § 4, Maud Brarata, ch. i, § 7, 8, 18; it 
Kurus, ch. it. § 7. § 6 (note). | 


THE MAHABHARATA. (Note to §7 7, ch. i.) 


Its main fabiect is the war of the ‘Péindavas aud Kauravas, ‘Their common ancestor 
Was Bharata, Hing of Hastinapnra. 
The following table will be useful :-— A 


Bharata. 


Dhritarashtra Pindu = Eunti. 


— ~ 








{h Bmmared sone, tno Yudhisthira, Bhima. Arjuna. weil, Suhadéva. 
the eldest son was a ae a 
Duryédhana, Draupadi was their joint wife. 
These were the Padndus or Pdndavas. 
Their tutor was Drona. 








Pdndu, though he was the younger, succeeded Bharata; but abdicated the zuingdom in 
favour of Dhriturdshtra, and retived to the Himaln ‘aR, whera he dled. His sons returned, 
and Fudhi-thira waa installed as his uncle's condjutor and successor, The jealousy of 
ue ge) and his brothers procured at length from their blind old father'the banishment 

e Pindua, 

Of These latter were Draupadi, daughter of Drupada, King of Panchile, by their skill in 
archery, displayed at the Swayamvara {sea Index); and building J ndrayn ‘ashta, became 
powerful s. But Yudhisthira lost everything at the gambling-table to his rival Dur- 

ddhana; and with difficulty the Pandavas and Draupadi were permittéd to go into th7- 
oreat. as exiled. Atter twelve yeara of wandering, with Krishna as their power!ul ally, the 
Pandus met their rivals on the field of Kurakshétra (the Kurus’ field}, and the great battle, 
which lasted eighteen days, and in which alithe chivalry of India was engnved, was 
fought. The issue was that only three of the Kurus and the five Pandavas with their wifa 
survived, In the hour of their triumph the latter retired to the Himalayas, unable to 
survive the death of their Kindred. (Comp. ch. i. § 14; ch. iv. § 20.) 

There are many important and basutiful episedes in this vast poem, which extends to 
one hundred. +housand Hines. 

Tt ia very ucabtful whether any trustworthy historical inferences can be drawn from this 


legend. 








Mawnratra character, ch. v. § 5. , Manrarra—econt, 

—— country, ch. 7. § 2. - — third war with the English, 1804- 
encampments, ch. y. § 36. 5, ch. v. § 137. 

-—-- first war with | the English, 1775- fourth war with the English, 1818- 


82, ch. v.§ 91, & 19, ch. v. § 251. 
—— second war w “ith the English, 1803, | wars with the Afghins, ch. y. 
eh. vy, & 184. &e, & 69-70. 
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MAHRATTA—conl. 

—— wars with Mysdr, ch. v. § 74-106. 

—— wars with the Nizim, ch. v. § 68, 
114. 

—— wars with the. Portuguess, ch. ¥v 
§ 61. | 

—— ditch, ch. ix. § 8. 

Marna, ch. x. § 95. 

MALLI, ch. xi. § 87. 

Mipinzas (Moplas), a tribe of Sunni 
Muhammadans in the province of 
Kanare, the descendants of Arab 
fathers and Nayar mothers. 

Massacre at Amboyna, ch. vii. § 4. 
1628. 

—— the Black- Hole, ch. ix. §5. 1756. 

-——~ at Patna, ch, ix. § 22. 

—— at Mirut, ch. x. § 165. 

at Delhi, ch. x. § 166. 

at various stations, ch. x. 167. 

—- at Khinpir, ch. x. § 172. 

—-— at Kabui, ch. x. § 110. 

—-- af Maltin, ch. xi. § 36. 

—~- at Veildr, ch. x. § 56. 

—— at Allepie, ch. x. § 62. 

of Moguls by Allé-ud-din Khilji, 

ch. ii. § 32. 

-—— by Teimiir, at Deihi, ch, i, § 43. 

of Mr. Best and his companions, 

at Honiwar, ch. xil. § 20. 

~—_— in Bitwal, ch. x. § 74. 

Mavnitius proclamation, ch. xti. § 47. 

MAURYANS, ch, 1. § 8. 

MunriaH sacrifice, ch. x. § 133. 

Mrst, ch. xi,-§ 24. 

Missronanins, ch.iv.§ 6; vi. §173 vii. 
§5; x. § 28. 

Mowuts, ch. ili, § 3; ii. § 22-47, 

Monopoty, ch. x. § 28, 72, 103. 

Mountains of India, intro. § 33. 

MurTiniga— 

Kurcpean officers in Bengal, ch. 2x. 
§ 80; x. § 31. 
Brihman sepoys, ch. xii. § 29, 
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Mahratta—Poarmanent Settlement. 
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MUTINIES—cont. 

M.dras officers, ch. x. F G3, 

Barrackpir, ch. x. § 80. 

Vellore, ch. x. § 56. 

Bengal army, in 1857, ch. x. § 159. 
"| Mysér, Geography of, intro. § 14. 
——— History of, ch. xii. 


NAVIGATORS, early, ch. iv. § 14; wi. $1, 
2; Vil. 

Nirvana, ch. i. § 11. 

NizAms of Haidardbéd, ch, iii. § 16. — 

NoN-INTERVENTION: policy, ch. x. § 30, 
58. 

NuwAs of Arcot, ch, vii. § 7. 

—-— of Banda, ch. v. § 158. 

of Mirahedabdd, ch. ix. 

of Oudhb, ch. iii. § 17. 








Opium war, ch. x. § 111. 
grown in Malwa, Patna, intro. § 
12. 





PApsHAn, ch. xii. § 87; it. § 3 (4). 

PAuI, the language of ancient Magadha, 
iho sacred language of the Bud. 
dhiats and " sins, intro. § 37. 

Panpus, ch. i. § 7 

PANDYA kingdom, ch, ivy. § 9. 

PARAMOUNT estate, duties of, ch. x. § 81, 

PArsis, or fire-worshippers, driven by 
persecution from Persia in the 
fourth century, they sottled in 
Ormuz, and thence passed over the 
Western Coast, where they aro 
numerous and wealthy. 

Patan = Afghan. 

PEACOCES (from India), ch. i. § 16. 

Pracock-THRONE of Shah Jehan, ch. iil: 

8, 15. 

prstwhe, ch. v. § 157, " 

Prenat code, ch. x. § 188. 

Peripiés, ck: iv. § 14. 

PrerMaNEnt settlement, ch. x. § 23. 
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Philosophy—Bamayana. 


er 


-PHILosopHy, ch. i. § 15. . 
The six systems are, " 

I. The NyvAva, whose author wea 
Glétama. Resembles the dia- 
lectica of Aristotle, Ideal- 

— istic, | 
Il. The Vaisésuixa, whose author 
| was Aandda, the Hindi De. 
| smocrilus, | 
Heterodox. 
ITI, The Mimimsa. 
terpretation, A system of 
orthodex vyédic exegesis. 
Ita anthor was Jaimani: 
IV. The VepAnra. A system of 
Pantheism and fataliam. 
¥. The SANKHYA, whose author 
was Kapila, The sceptical 
school, Sensual, material- 
istic, and atheistic. Bud- 
dhism and the Jain system 
are most nearly allied to 
__ thia philosophy. 


VL.. The PATANIausa, Theistic, 
ascetic, The mystical 
school. 


PinpAris, ch. v. § 148. 

Piracy, ch, y. § 145. 

‘Ports, ch. i. § 6, 7, 18; ch. ii, § 12,29; 

* i. § 6; iv. § 20. 

PoiiaaArs, ch, iv. § 6. 

PourricaL divisions of British India, 
intro. § 6. ° , 

Portucues’, history, ch. vi. 

——— possesuions, intro. § 19. 

PRAKRIT, a corrupt, colloquial dialect of 
Sanskrit. 

Prisonnrs in Afghdnistin, ch. x. § 110, 

PRIVATE trade, ch, x. § 47, 20. 

PuRANAag, ch. i. § 6, 10, 14, 

Ptraias, intro. § 28. 


QUEEN, the only one that ever reigned 
in Delhi, ch, ii. § 25. 





_ 


Catons of in. | 


= 
———— A al a a a rear Tea 


| Quenn’s Government assumes the 


direct administration of - India, 
ch. x. § 186. Oo 
QuEEN of Englanc’s proclamation, ch. x, 


+ 


RalLbways in India, ch. x, § 142. 


i | RAsasbya, a sacrifice performed by one 
Epicurean and! 


wro claimed tobe a universal 
monarch, and- who feasted and 
offered in the midst of his tribu- 


tary princes. 
Raspirs, ch. iii. § 8; iv. 

48,107, 186, 158, 
RAMAYaNA, eh. i. § 6, 18. 


This is the great legend of the golar race. 
Dasaratha, King of Oudh (Ayodhya) 
hud four sons, Rdma (now worshipped 
is an incarnation of Vishnu), Laksh- 
wuind, Bharata, and Satrughna. The 
mother of Bharata was Kaikéyt,  Sumi- 
trd was the mother of the other three, 
Rama was married to Sita, daughter of 
Januka, King of Mithilé (Tirhit}; and 
by the voice of the people was desig. 
uated his father’s coadjutor. Kaikéyt, 
to whom the uxorious king had pro- 
mised whatever she should ask, de- 
manded tha banishment of Rama and 
the appointment -of her son Bharata. 
Kama accordingly. departed into eile, 
attended by the faithful Sita and Laksh. 
mane. The wanderers, after traversing 
the districts around the Jamna and the 
Ganges, at length. reached the great 
forest of Dandaka, to the sonth, ‘Dnsa- 
ratha” now died, worn-out with grief, 
and Bharata nobly refusing to supplant 
Kuma, the shoe of the latter was placed 
on the vacant throne. The exiles now 
visited Agastya, the mighty Rishi, and 
/ Rima. rectived from him a how and 
arrows of magical powar, Froceeding 
southward, they met with Kdkshasas, 
incarnate demons of huge giza. One of 
thia race, called Hdvanu, was _King -of 
Ceylon at the time, ind he carried off 
Sitd to his palace iu that island. 
| Rima, after destroying on army of 
| fourteon thousand Rakshssas, hastened . 
to Ceylon to recover his wife’ Hig 
alaes were the monkeys, .of whom | 
ar innumerable host accompanied 


§ 9-14; v. § 








RAmMAyana—cont, 

him, Sugriva was the monkey-king, 
whosa capital was bu the site where ; 
Bijanagar afterwacds. stood; and the 
famous Hunumdn was the thonkey- , 
general. This latter passed over to 
Ceylon in search of Sita, and sot the 
island on fire. In extinguishing the 
flames he blackened his face; but Sita 
promised that on his return he should 
not be singular on that acccunt, as he 
should find all his race with black 
facea. 

A bridge was then constructed from 
the mainland to Ceylon. This was at 
Ramned, the zamindér of which claima 
the title of Sétu-pati, or guardian of 
the bridge, Ravana was atain, Sita 
freed, her parity: ascertained by an 
ordeal of fire, tho whole party returned 
in triumph to Ayodht, the fourteen 
appointed years of exile being accom- 
pliaghed, and Rama ascended his an- 
castral throne, 

This poem, in ,which great beauties 
are fonnd side by side with the most 
childish absurdities, is popular and 
influential in every part of India. 

The moat recent investigations seein 
+o show thatit is Geatitute of historical 
foundation. ' 


RatuHors, ch. i. § 27; ii. § 16. 
Recatt. of Lord Bllenborough, ch. x. 
* § 126. 

of “Lord William Bentinck, ch. x. 

§ 8s, 

RecuLatinG Act, ch. x. § 2. 

REVENUE settlement, ch. x. § 92. 

Revouetions in Bengal, ch. ix, § 10, 16, 
21, 28. | 

Rivers of India, intro, § 4. 

Rosueniyas, ch. ili. § 6 (17). 

Russian influence, ch. x. § 110; § 

~ 180. 

Rropwar system, ch.x. § 84 (— riyat- 

war). = 








‘Under the Ryotwdy aystem, avery regis: 
tered holéler of land is recognised a5 its ! 
| proprietor, and pays diract to the Go- | 
yernment; he can sublet, trausfer, sell, 
or mortgage_it: he cannot be ejected | 
b= . ; 


=~, 
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Rycrwar system—cont. 

. by the Government, and so long aa he 
pays thé fixed assessment, he haa -the 
option of annually inereasing or 
diminishing the cultivation on his hold- 
ing: or, he may entirely abandon ‘it. 
In unfavourable seasons remissions: of 
assesement are granted for jose of pro- 
duce,’ The assessment ia fixed -in 
money, and does not vary from year to 
year, except when: water ia obtained 
froma Government source of irrigation ; 
nor is any addition made to the rent for 
improvements etfected at the ryot’s 
own expense; he has, therefore, all the 
benefit of a perpetual lease without ite 
responsibilities, 18 he can atany time 
throw up. his lands; but cannot be 
ejected so long as he pays his dues, and 
he receives agsistance in difficult aea- 
sons. The original asseasment ‘(in 
Madras} was unfortunately fixed foo 
high; but the reductions and re-assesa- 
mets made of late years are materially 
improving the position of the cultiva- 
tors. An nunual settlement is made, 
not to re-assess the land, but to deter- 
mine upon how much of his holding the 
ryot shall pay ; when.no change aceurs 
in a holding, the ryot ia nc. affected, by 
the annual settlement, and ia not ré- 
quired to nitend it. .The ryatwar system 
may be paid essentially to, prevail 
throughout the Madras ond Bomba. 
presidencies, as the dZnamindar (an 
village renter equaily deal with ‘their 
tenants on thia principle,” = 








Sanr AMINS, ch. x. § 92. 
Sans, ch.i. § 25. 
SaALONEAS. Gh. i. § 26.. 
SamAnis, ch. il. § 6. . 
SANSKKIT, ch. 1.§ 2,18. - ~ 
SanTtAL outbreak, ch. x. § 149, 
SERPENT worshippers, ch. xi. §.7.- 
SHAH NAMEH, ch. 11. § 12. ) 
Suias, ch, ii. §°4, 
SIEGES— =~ - ot 
Ahmadnagar (4), ch. iii. § 6-(21); v. 
§ 126, 
Ahmad@bad (Gujarat), ch. v. § 100. 
Alighar, ch. v. § 130. 
Arcot, ch. vill. § 22, _ 
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SIEGES—cont, ; 
Asirghar (2), oh. iii. § 6; v. § 164. 
Bassein (2), 


ch. y. § 51,101; vi, 
§ 20. | 


Batinda, ch, it. § 7. 

Bednér, ch. xii. § 34. 

Bhartpir, ch. v..§ 187; x. § 81. 

Bijanagar, ch. iv. § 29, 

Bijapir, ch. iii, § 3; iv. § 23. 

Chempnir, ch. iii § 4, 

Chandért, ch. iii, § 3. 

Chandar, ch. iii, § 4, 

Coel, ch. y. § 130, 

Cochin, ch. vi. § 8. 

Choul, ch. vi. § 19. ! 

Chitér, ch. n. § 82, 

Déogiri, ch. ii. § $1. | | 

Delhi, ch. x. § 176, | 

Deonhkalli, ch. xii, § 11. 

Déoghar, ch. iv. § 16; ii, § 31. . 

Dit, ch. vi. 6 16, 18, 

Dig, ch. v. § 137, 

Dubhoy, ch. v. § 100. 

Gingt, ch. v. § 84; viii, § 18. 

Gwilidr, ch, vy, § 100. 

Gawilgarh, ch. v. § 188. 

Ghazni, ch. ti. § 15. 

Goa, ch. vi. § 12, 19. 

Kabul, ch. aii. § 4. 

Kalinjir, ch, iii, § 5, 

Lahdér, ch..v. § 100. 

Madras, ch. vili. § 32. 

Mahratta hill-forta, ch. y. § 165. 

Mahé, ch. vii. § 7. ~ 

Mangaldr, ca. xii, § 34. 

Pondicherry, ch. vii. § 75 yiit, & 32. 

Raigurh, ch. v. § 163. 

Raistn, ch. iii, §'5, | | 

Aohtas, ch. iii, § 4. | 

Seringupatam, ch. v. § 79; xii, § 44, 
54.” 





Somnath, ch. it. § 11. 
Simoga, ch. xii. § 43, 
Tellichéri, ch. xii. § 31, 
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SIZGES— cont, 

Wandiwash, ch, xii. § 28. 
StKHS, ch. xi. § 8, 22, — - 
BINGALESE, intro. § 37, 
SLAVE Kings of Delhi, ch. 
SOLAR race, ch. i. § 6. 
star of British India, ch. x, § 188, 
S0sAn, StwAundr, ch. ii, § 6 (28), 
SUBSIDIARY system, ch. x. § 36, 40; iii, 

$16; ~. § 135, 138, 150, 159, 

SCDRAS, ch. i. § 4. 

SUNN! sect, ch. ti. § 4, 

SUPREME Courts, ch. x. § 2,5, 10, 1465, 
188. : 

BUTTEE (Sati), ch. x, § 93. 

SWAYAMVARA (== sel J-selectton), A prin- 
Cees was in ancient Hind times 
allowed to choose a husband for 
herself from the ~ multitude of 
suitors, who exhibited their 
prowess, wealth, and -acsomplish- 
ments before her. Some of the 
prottiest Hindd stories turn upon - 
this. Thus did Damayuntt choose 
Nala. Réina won Sita, and Arjuna 
won’ Draupad? at a tournament of 
thia kind, 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS. These have oxistad 
in Travancore from the third cen- 
tury, A.D. They now namber about 
one hundred and twenty thousand. 
Lheir bishops came originally from 
Persia, ch. vi. § 21. 

TABLES— 

1. Dates of -acquisition of «British 

territory, intro, § 23. 

- British foudatories, intro, § 21, 

. Ancient kingdoms, ch. i. § 28, 

. Places with ancient names, <h. i. 
§ 29. . | 

. Afghin dynasties, ch. ii. § 3. 

- Mogul emperors, ch. iii. § 2, : 

- Aurungzib’s descendants, ch. ii. 
F110, ; 


aaa, 
— 


i. § 18. 
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—_ 
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- . ° Qables—Védas. | T—Y¥ 
TABLES—cont, | TREATIES—cont, . 
8. Nizims of Ha‘darabid, ch. iii. |——- of Mundisor, 1818, ch. v. § 160. 
§ 16. | -of Madras with Haidar, ch. xi. 
9, Baihmini dynaaty, ch. tv. § 21. § 21. 
10. Bijaptir kings, ch. iv. § 23. of Umritstr, ch. xi. § 24, 
11. Ahmadnagar kings, ch. iy. § 24. |—— of Seringapatam, ch. xii. 
12. Rajas of Satdré ang Tanjér, ch. of Ldhée L, oh. xi § 34; x. § 67. 








v. § 27, | of Fdhdr HI. ch. xi. § 44. | 
13. Sindia family, ch. v. § 45- between Ranjit Sing, Shah sShuja, 
14, Holkar family, ch. v. § 74, and Lord Auckland, 1838, ch. x, 
15. Gaekwirs of Baréda, ch. v. § 89. § 110 (¢). 
16. Bhonsté family of Nagpur, ch. v. | Tutuva, ch. iv. § 4. | a 
86. TWICE-BORN, ch. 1. § 4. 


17. Peishwis, ch. v. § 158. 

18. Nuwabs of the Carnatic, ch. vil. | Unrya, the language .of Oriasa, ch. iv. 
§ 7. § 4, 

19, Governors-General, ch. x. § 188. | 

20, Ranjit Sing’s family, ch. xi. § 47. | Vatsyas, ch. 1. § 4. oy 

















21. Goleonda kings, ch. iv. § 25. VeEvAs, ch. i. § 2. 
22. Karly history of EH. I. Companies 
yl. § 7. P , There are nominally four vedas. These 
ath are the rt}, yajur, sdme, and atharea. 
TAI Manat, ch. i. § 83 x. § 136, : The three former have been studied and 
TAKSHAEAS, ch.1, § 8. . translated by European scholars. Each 
of these conelsta of Sanhitds or psalma 
Teruenepane S om ‘oation, ch. x and Bralonanas, or rubrical directions, 
hake " ‘ The Santubis of the Rig-véda are the 
§ 143. ; oldest } partofthe pedas, anc enter lorgely 
8 4, into the composition of the other three. 
TELUGU, ch. Wk a ‘Ab and Oudh h. Ty this’" (says H. H. Wilson} ‘' we 
Tenancy Bills (Panjab an u ), c must gu principally, if not exclusively, 
x. § 190. for correct notions of the oldes: and 
Tuves, ch. x. § 96. most genuine forns of the insttntions 
A . u 
aie ae cn 3 12. kh $13 They contain about fen thousand 
RIAL 0 arren OAStINGS, Ch. xX. . stanzas. GNI (god o 6), INDRA 
TREATIES — tlord of the a aa Mine god of 
personified winds}, Varuna (the god of 
of Bassein, 1802, ch. v. § 128. the sea),/“Mritra “the suni;~nd the two 
of Salbat, 1782, ch.. vy. § 102. ASWINS (song of the sun}, are the chief 
of Parandar, 1776; ch, v. § 92. See atthe wack of ant hymns oad 
wor certain inspire 
of Mangalér, 1784, oh. v. § lot psalmists, or Rishis, The worship of 
xt. § 36. , the ancieat Aryens consisted, as the 
—— of Sarat, 1775; ch. v. § 90. “~~ fions of cliided butter and of the 
: a | . utter and of the 
of Déogdom, 1802, ch. v. § 134, “expressed jaice of the sdma plant 





of Sirjt Anjengdom, 1803, ch. v. 


(san ‘hostema visninalis), The modern 





~ § 135. inde bake find - on ppt tn, the 

of Baréda, 1805, ch. v. § 138. ve las. ey contuin faint indications 

‘ ief in the immortality of th 
|= of Nigpur, 1826, ch. v. § 159. - soul. wey OR mae 


—————— a 
————————E 


“ * . , : ; a 








VEDANTA, See PHILOSOPHY, 

Vebic system, ch, i. § 2, 

VERSAILLES, peace of, ch, xii. § 80.- 
Vicerors of British India, ch. x. 

of Portuguese India, ch. vi. § 10- 
19. . 
VILLAGE sjstem, ch.i.§ 4, 





Wanapis, the Muhammadan 
_ tans,” ch. x. § 189, 
Wars (English)— 
RoHILLA, ch. tx. § 30. 
Mise L, 1766-1769, .ch. xii. § 17- 


—_— “tH, 1780-1784, ch. xii. § 27-36. 
— IIL, 1790- 1792, ch. xii. § 40-46. 
| IV., 1798-1799, ch. xii. § 50-54, 
BENGAL, 1756- 1765, ob. ix. 
PANJAB L., Dec. 1845—Feb, 1846, ch, 
xd § 29, 
II., 1849, ch. XL § 40. 











GENERAL INDEX. 


W ags—cont. 


‘1 TIL, 1804-1805, ch. v. § 187. 
© Pari. - Cura L, ch. x. § 111. 
 ‘Brema L, 1824-1826, ch. x. § 79. 
~ Nipat, 1814-1816, ch. x. § 74. 


- SIND, 1842 


ZAMORIN, ch, iv. § 8.: 





AFGHANISTAN, 1839-1842, ch. x. § 120 
-123, | 
Maurarra L,, 1775-1782, ch. y. § 90- 
102. . 
—— II., 1803, ch. v. § 124-186, — 


~— IV., 1817-1819, ch, v. § 151, 
PInDARi ‘Courth Mahratta). 





TI., 1852, ch. x. § 140, 


GwAtidr, ch. x, § 124, - 

, ch. x. § 125, 

Kira, 1834, ch. x. § 90. 

PERSIA, 1856, ch. x. § 155, 

FRENCH in the Camatie, 1744-1761, 
ch. vil. viii, = _ . 








